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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  4,  1886. 

Sir  :  It  has  been  the  aim  of  this  Office,  so  far  as  under  my  direction, 
to  point  out  the  highest  results  in  education,  and  stimulate  as  well  as 
aid  efforts  to  their  attainment  by  the  historical  and  comparative  meth- 
ods. This  end  has  been  sought  in  the  Annual  Keports  by  co-operative 
endeavor,  giving  annually  a  survey  of  the  progress  of  education  in  the 
several  grades  of  the  different  systems  of  State  and  city  instruction, 
and  in  the  many  private  educational  institutions,  under  the  different 
methods  practiced.  Early  in  making  these  Annual  Keports  it  was  my 
purpose  to  include  the  condition  of  instruction  in  music;  but  the  num- 
ber, variety,  and  difficulty  of  the  new  summaries  to  be  undertaken,  and 
the  lack  of  adequate  clerical  aid,  together  with  the  insufficient  response 
to  my  tentative  efforts  to  secure  information  in  connection  with  educa- 
tion in  music,  led  to  the  omission  of  this  item  from  the  mass  of  matter 
annually  tabulated.  Recently  there  has  been  a  growing  demand  for 
the  special  treatment  of  education  in  music.  Last  year  the  request  of 
the  Music  Teachers'  National  Association  and  other  promises  of  co- 
operation pointed  to  the  favorable  moment  and  the  needed  assistance. 
The  facilities  of  this  Office  and  the  good  will  and  gratuitous  co-opera- 
tion of  those  correspondents  at  the  head  of  systems  and  institutions  of 
instruction  were  laid  under  contribution,  and  a  large  and  valuable 
amount  of  material  treating  of  the  present  condition  of  instruction  in 
music  was  collected. 

As  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  for  the  immediate  publication  of  these 
valuable  facts  by  the  Office,  I  gave  them,  as  far  as  then  collated,  to  the 
teachers  of  music  in  the  National  Association  at  their  annual  meeting, 
together  with  other  data  illustrating  the  progress  made  in  teaching 
music  in  other  countries.  The  members  of  the  Association,  feeling  that 
instruction  in  music  is  too  much  neglected,  and  seeking  a  further  gen- 
eral movement  for  the  improvement  and  increase  of  this  instruction, 
appointed  Messrs.  Theodore  Presser,  Charles  W.  Landon,  H.  E.  Holt, 
It  C  Stewart,  George  F.  Bristow,  and  Jj.  W.  ^Iason  a  committee  to 
co-operate  with  this  Office  in  preparing  papers  adapted,  in  their  judg- 
ment, to  secure  better  and  more  general  instruction  in  music  in  the 
schools  of  our  country. 
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In  addition  to  the  papers  contributed  or  revised  by  these  gentlemen, 
the  material  now  submitted  for  publication  as  a  circular  of  information 
includes  statistical  tables  showing  in  detail  several  facts  respecting  the 
amount  and  kind  of  vocal  music  taught  in  two  hundred  and  forty-three 
American  cities  and  towns,  the  summary  of  which  I  presented  before 
the  National  Association,  as  stated  above,  together  with  an  introductory 
paper  by  Dr.  Charles  Warren,  of  this  OflBce. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  EATON, 

The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Publication  authorized. 

.    H.  L.  MULDROW, 

Acting  Secretary. 


THE  PLACE  OF  MUSIC  AMONG  THE  ESTHETIC  ARTS  DE- 
FINED,  AND  ITS  VALUE  AS  A  PART  OF  FREE  COMMON 
SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION  CONSIDERED. 

By  Charles  Warren,  M.  D., 

Of  the    U,  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 


L 

INTRODUCTORY. 

EdacatioD  may  be  divided,  in  the  order  of  its  application,  into  Nurt- 
ure, Teaching,  and  Culture;  that  is,  Nurture  implies  the  education 
of  the  infant,  Teaching  that  of  the  youth.  Culture  that  of  the  adult.  In 
all  these  stages  Education,  though  a  continuous  process,  begins  by  plac- 
ing the  human  being  under  the  best  conditions  for  healthy  life  and 
growth,  proceeds  to  the  training  of  all  his  capacities  so  as  to  develop  them 
into  abilities,  and  ends  its  useful  work  by  supplying  the  personal  condi- 
tions necessary  to  his  best  action,  or  use  of  his  abilities.  Its  purpose, 
therefore,  is  not  only  subjective,  or  personal,  but  also  objective,  or  so- 
cial. No  theory  of  Education  is  complete  that  does  not  make  due  j)ro- 
vision  for  human  Nurture,  Teaching,  and  Culture ;  no  method  of  instruc- 
tion is  sound  that  does  not,  at  proper  times,  promote  one  or  more  of 
them  ;  no  exercise  or  study  should  form  part  of  the  curriculum  of  any 
school  that  is  not  nutritive,  instructive,  or  liberalizing  in  tendency. 

Modern  science  has  shown  that  man,  like  every  other  living  thing,  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  his  heredity  and  his  environment.  It  is  due  to 
the  always  varying  influence  of  these  diverse  causes  that  members  of 
the  same  family,  tribe,  and  race,  are  both  alike  and  unlike  each  other. 
Theoretically,  education  should  vary  in  accordance  with  Individual 
needs ;  but  in  reality  nearly  all  infants  thrive  and  grow  under  similar 
Nurture  ;  youths  learn  much,  though  not  all  to  the  same  extent,  under 
the  wise  Teaching  given  at  a  good  school ;  and  their  after  Culture,  al- 
ways to  a  great  extent  under  their  own  control  (if  wisely  directed  to 
definite  results),  may  supply  many  incidental  deficiencies  in  their  earlier 
education. 

Free  common  school  instruction  is  the  modern,  and  specially  Ameri- 
ican,  instrumentality  by  which  the  second,  or  middle,  phase  of  Educa- 
tion is  imparted  to  the  greater  number  of  people  in  this  country.  Prop- 
erly considered,  the  School  is  the  organized  contrivance  of  the  modem 
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civilized  state,  or  nation,  for  the  inculcation  of  such  knowledge  as  is 
found  most  useful  for  the  subsequent  practical  or  idealistic  Culture  of  its 
citizens,  and  is  based  on  the  admitted  truth  that  the  existence  of  a  civil- 
ized state  is  only  possible  when  all  its  citizens  live  in  due  relat'on  to 
it,  and  are  obedient  to  its  laws.  It  follows  that  the  free  common  school 
system  can  be  defended  by  the  same  arguments  that,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, justify  the  existence  of  other  schools  and  the  employment 
of  other  instrumentalities  for  man's  comfort,  safety,  and  free  action,  or 
such  as  conduce  to  the  tranquillity,  prosperity,  and  power  of  the  State 
itself. 

Free  common  school  instruction  being  what  it  is  in  this  country,  when 
any  proposal  is  made  to  add  something  to  the  subjects  recognized  in  the 
usual  curriculum,  it  is  imperative  that  the  value  and  extent  of  the  pro- 
posed addition  should  be  understood,  and  that  all  necessary  or  advisa 
ble  changes,  or  omissions  consequent  upon  such  chauges,  should  be 
foreseen.  Subjects  and  methods  suitable  only  to  precedent  Nurture  or 
to  subsequent  Culture  should  not  be  admitted  into  this  form  of  Teach- 
ing, which  is  simply  saying  that  boys  and  girls  of  school  age  should 
not  be  treated  as  either  infants  or  grown  people. 

While  it  is  right  to  expect  Teactiing  to  do  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  kind 
of  training  necessary  for  the  youth,  it  is  unwise  to  expect  it  to  supply 
obvious  omissions  in  the  previous  training  of  the  young  child;  it  is 
equally  foolish  to  ask  it  to  give  in  advance  that  Culture  which  can  only 
be  attained  through  later  agencies.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  foolish 
than  to  impede  the  proper  working  of  any  human  contrivance  by  vision- 
ary requirements  or  merely  theoretical  principles.  An  illustration  from 
another  circle  of  experience  than  Teaching  will  serve  to  point  this  moral. 
Very  few  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  Protection  vs.  Free  Trade  have 
ventured  to  plead  for  the  discouragement  of  immigration ;  yet  within 
the  last  half  century  the  careless  and  uncontrolled  importation  of  Asiatic 
laborers  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  permanently  and  most  shockingly 
afflicted  the  native  population  with  leprosy.  In  like  manner  some  vague 
general  proposition  about  education,  true  enough  as  to  some  single  part, 
may  be  applied  wrongly  to  the  whole  work. 

II. 

MUSIC  AS  AN  ESTHETIC  ART  DEFINED. 

Before  assuming,  then,  as  enthusiasts  and  initiates  in  their  charm  and 
entrancement  are  wont  lo  do,  that  the  tine  arts  of  necessity  form  part 
of  the  whole  Education  of  man,  and  as  well  before  assuming,  as  some 
do,  that  all  knowledge,  practice,  and  love  of  the  fine  arts  are  danger- 
ous to  the  purity  of  the  spiritual  life,  let  us,  after  restoring  Music  to  its 
true  place  and  relation  among  the  fine  arts,  endeavor  to  discover  whether 
or  not  it  is  so  immediately  and  generically  connected  with,  and  natural 
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to,  man,  here  and  now,  as  to  be  a  necessity  for  which  some  part  of  the 
long  labor  of  his  whole  Education  must  provide. 

Preliminary,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  the  human  necessity  for 
Music,  let  us  devote  a  brief  space  (here  too  brief  to  succeed  fairly)  to 
examining  the  right  of  Music  to  a  place  in  the  group  of  subjects  usu- 
ally called  the  "fine  arts."  This  is  necessary,  especially  here,  because 
modern  "  art-usage,"  following  the  example  of  Dryden,  Sir  Joshua  Eey- 
iiolds,  and  many  subsequent  colorists  and  writers  upon  the  arts  of  color 
and  form,  has  confined  the  application  of  the  term  so  as  to  include 
chiefly  the  so  called  "  arts  of  design,"  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
and  engraving.*  Surely,  the  amazing  invention,  energy,  and  improve- 
ment in  the  fine  arts  of  color  shown  by  the  great  colorists  of  the  Low 
Countries,  Venice,  Rome,  Florence,  and  Madrid,  proved  that  those  arts 
(usually  called  "  graphic")  were  well  worthy. of  being  so  dignified ;  for 
the  word  Art,  taken  from  the  old  French  art,  and  descended  from  the 
Latin  artem,  originates  from  the  Indo-European  root  ar-,  which  means 
to  fity  and  Art  itself  in  all  senses,  good  and  bad,  means  or  implies  "  skill, 
its  display  or  application ;  anything  wherein  skill  may  be  attained  or 
displayed."*  We  may  compare  this  explanation  of  the  word  Art  with 
the  description  or  definition  of  the  subject  Art,  when  distinguished  from 
Nature,  as  formulated  by  Prof.  Sidney  Colvin :  '*  Every  regulated  opera- 
tion or  dexterity  by  which  organized  beings  pursue  ends  which  they 

*  It  is  quite  amusing  to  observe  how  complacently  the  literary  men  of  England,  from 
the  recaU  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  asserted  and  believed 
that  their  predecessors  iu  drama,  poetry,  music,  dancing,  architecture,  and  many 
other  arts,  were  natural  prodigies,  or  lucky  barbarians,  quite  worthy  of  condescend- 
ing praise,  but  very  open  to  deserved  correction. 

*  J  new  English  Dictionary  on  historical  principleSy  founded  mainly  on  the  materials  ool- 
lecttd  by  the  Philological  Society.  Edited  by  James  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.  D.,  etc.  Large 
quarto.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press ;  New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.  Part  II,  1885,  Ant- 
Batten.     See  Art,  «&.,  pp.  467,  468. 

The  preparation  of  this  magnificent  work  was  projected  and  begun  in  1857 ;  has 
been  delayed  from  various  causes,  but  was  resumed  in  1879,  under  Dr.  Murray,  with 
the  aid  of  many  sub-editors  and  many  hundreds  of  readers.  Part  I  was  published  in 
1884,  Part  II  late  in  1885,  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  succeeding  parts  may  be  is- 
sued, at  shorter  and  regular  intervals.  Retail  price  in  America,  $3.25  for  each  part 
hitherto  published,  containing  352  pageii  of  the  Dictionary,  or  less  than  one  cent  for 
each  page. 

Practically,  every  word,  living  or  dead,  which  has  been  used  by  any  writer  of  Eng- 
lish since  the  year  1200  to  the  time  of  publication,  is  or  will  be  given,  showing  for  each 
its  present  and  past  spelling,  the  best  present  pronunciation,  every  meaning,  and 
every  peculiar  use  of  it;  and  all  such  meanings  and  uses  are  shown  by  quotations 
chronologically  arranged,  and  specified  by  the  title  of  the  work  in  which  each  pas- 
sage occurs,  writer's  name,  and  date.  In  1879,  when  Dr.  Murray  became  editor,  the 
quotations  for  this  dictionary  in  the  possession  of  the  Philological  Society  numbered 
more  than  two  millions;  by  the  time  that  Part  I  was  issued  another  million  of  these 
quotations  had  been  added,  and  further  additions  will  be  made  as  the  work  proceeds. 

Every  college,  academy,  high  school,  library,  museum,  and  public-school  system  in 
the  United  States,  and  every  student  and  lover  of  his  mother-tongue,  should  own  at 
least  one  copy  of  this  invaluable  work. 
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know  beforehand,  together  with  the  rules  and  the  result  of  erery  such 
operation  or  dexterity.^'*  Professor  Oolvin  also  concisely,  but  accu- 
rately, sums  up  the  distinction  between  Science  and  Art  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  Science  consists  in  knowing j  Art  consists  in  doing.  What 
must  I  do  in  order  to  know,  is  Art  subordinate  to  or  concerned  in  Sci- 
ence. What  I  must  know  in  order  to  do,  is  Science  subordinate  to  or 
concerned  in  Art."^  Here,  too,  it  is  well  to  recall  Mr.  John  Ruskiii's 
definition  of  "  the  three  great  occupations  of  men  in  the  following 
terras:^ 

"  Science. — The  knowledge  of  things,  whether  Ideal  or  Sub- 
stantial. 

"  Art. — ^The  modification  of  Substantial  things  by  our  Substan- 
tial Power. 

"  Literature. — The  modification  of  Ideal  things  by  our  Ideal 
Power." 

These  definitions  are  illuminated  by  what  Mr.  Ruskin  says  shortly 
before :  "  In  science,  you  must  not  talk  before  you  know.  In  art,  you 
must  not  talk  before  you  do.  In  literature,  you  must  not  talk  before 
you — think."*  This  is  entirely  true  as  stated ;  but,  since  the  only  way  to 
learn  how  to  think  is  to  learn  how  to  know  and  how  to  do,  the  separa- 
tion of  literature,  or  the  artistic  expression  of  thought,  from  the  other 
fine  arts  is,  for  present  purposes,  unnecessary. 

The  arts,  or  things  which  men  do,  have  been  divided  into  useful  or 
technical  arts,  and  fine  or  aesthetic  arts.  These  terms  are  properly  used 
when  indicating  that  the  first  named  class  is  important  mainly  to  the 
bodily  or  material  life  of  man,  while  the  second  class  is  important 
mainly  to  his  mental,  emotional,  and  moral  life ;  but  any  use  of  these 
terms  which  even  implies  that  the  fine  arts  are  useless^  is  false  to  psy- 
chology, to  history,  and  to  all  real  knowledge  and  action.  In  origin 
both  the  useful  and  the  fine  arts  are  identical,  as  has  been  shown  by 
the  late  Mr.  James  Fergusson,*  who,  for  his  own  purposes,  divides  all 
the  arts  into  three  classes,  technic,  aesthetic,  and  phonetic,  considering 
the  middle  class  as  connecting  the  first  with  the  last,  which  he  considers 
to  be,  respectively,  the  lowest  and  highest  of  the  three  in  "  intellectual 
value."  But  aside  from  the  material  "  value "  which  Mr.  Fergusson 
seems  to  underrate,  there  are  other  "  values"  besides  the  "  intellectual," 
which  the  thoughtful  student  of  the  fine  arts  recognizes  as  very  im- 
portant.   In  order,  then,  to  classify  and  arrange  the  various  groups  or 

*  Encyclopedia  Britannica^  ninth  edition,  Vol.  II,  p.  637. 

Wp.  cii ,  p.  f»38. 

^The  Eaglets  Nest:  ten  lectures  on  the  relation  of  Nataral  Science  to  Art,  given  be- 
fore the  University  of  Oxford  in  Lent  term,  1872.  London :  Smith,  Elder  &.  Co.  lKr2. 
$  3,  pp.  4,  5. 

*0p.  cit.f  p.  4. 

''A  History  of  Architecture  in  all  Countries  from  the  Earliest  Tim€s.  Second  edition, 
4  vols.  8vo.    London:  John  Marray.     1884.    Vol.  I,  pp.  4-10. 
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classas  of  the  fine  arts  in  such  a  wsy  as  to  show  their  origin  is  hDman 
ability  or  capacity,  the  correlation  of  each  to  each  aad  of  class  to 
class,  and  to  suggest  a  nomenclature  founded  on  names  and  terms 
already  used  by  various  authors,  I  have  prepared  the  following  dia- 
gram : 


del„1835-ee.    Copfritbt  A.D.lSSa.) 


It  will  be  observed  that  most  of  the  fine  arts  practiced  at  the  present 
day  are  arranged  within  a  geometrical  figure ;  that  they  are  grouped 
under  fonr  clasies,  termed,  respectively,  arts  of  sound,  harmonic  and 
Ungnistic  :  arts  of  motion,  rhythmic  and  athletic  ;  arts  of  form,  plastic 
and  tectonic;  and  arts  of  color,  decorative  and  graphic.  The  next 
point  to  notice  is  that  most  of  the  arts  placed  semicircularly  above  the 
central  horizontal  line  are  those  which  human  beings  can  acquire  and 
practice  best  in  numbers,  with  little  other  aid  than  that  of  their  own 
"bodies,  minds,  and  voices,  and  that  those  placed  semicircularly  below 
that  line  comprise  the  arts  that  deal  with  solids  and  surfaces,  upon  the 
masses  and  colors  and  shapes  that  one  mind  and  one  hand  may  in  great 
measure  conceive,  design,  and  in  most  cases  accomplish.  The  central 
horizontal  region  contains  those  arts  that  require  not  only  individual 
design  and  supervision,  but  the  trained  and  intelligent  use  of  subor- 
dinate assistants,  of  manageable  quantitiesof  material,  and  nlsotheco- 
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operative  effect  of  two  or  more  forms  of  the  simpler  arts.*  Masic, 
as  a  general  term,  is  showD  to  be  that  group  of  the  arts  of  souud  which 
is  most  affected  by  the  artistic  restraints  and  opportunities  of  time  ;  it 
is  also  shown  that  the  linguistic  arts,  speech,  etc.,  are  cognate,  bat  less 
affected  by  time ;  and  that  by  the  union  of  melody  (or  harmony)  with 
poetry  (or  verse),  song  (or  vocal  music)  is  attained.  This  may  not  be 
true  of  the  prehistoric  races  of  men;  it  is  possible,  and  to  some  extent 
probable,  that  some  part  of  primeval  speech  imitated  natural  sounds, 
and,  among  these,  musical  sounds.  The  earliest  speech  of  man  may 
have  been  a  rude  chant  or  monody  of  imitative  sound  and  gesture, 
similar  to  the  night-song  of  the  Indian  chief  described  by  the  Abbe 
Domenech  and  translated  by  Mr.  Charles  Godfrey  Leland.  *  How 
true  or  how  fanciful  most  of  these  ideas  may  be,  it  is  surely  true  that 
Music  and  Motion  form,  almost  everywhere  over  the  earth,  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  the  public  worship  or  public  amusements  of  all  unso- 
phisticated people. 

Each  of  these  groups,  and  very  often  each  art,  has  an  entirely  recog- 
nizable influence  upon  the  bodies  or  outward  appearances  of  its  votaries. 
The  nervous  muscularity  of  the  pianist's  hands ;  the  massive  bodies, 
superb  chests,  and  ample  throats  of  great  singers ;  the  (very  slight)  out- 
ward direction  of  the  eyes  in  architects  and  landscape  painters  of  much 
experience,  which  gives  them  a  wide-embracing  gaze;  the  mobile  feat- 
ures of  stage-players ;  the  swift  precision  and  graphic  intensity  of  a 
pantomimist's  motions;  the  stunted  body  and  arms  of  a  ballet-dancer, — 
these  are  more  or  less  known  eft'ects  of  practicing  the  arts  indicate<l. 
These  facts  are  not  criteria  by  which  to  measure  the  ability  of  those  iu 
whom  they  are  observed,  but  simply  proofs  of  bodily  susceptibility 
the  power  of  the  occupation  in  modifying  the  instrument  used  in 
But  if  the  very  body  of  an  art-worker  is  modified  by  his  occupation, 
how  much  more  thoroughly  may  his  reason,  emotions,  and  will  often  be 
modified,  even  when  the  body  shows  little  or  no  evidence  of  any  change  ! 
That  such  acquirements,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  at  many  times  and 
in  many  ways.  A  splendid  example  of  this  transmission  is  the  great 
musical  family  of  the  Bachs,  "who  occupied  not  merely  honorable  but 
prominent  places  in  the  history  of  their  art  through  a  period  of  nearly 
two  hundred  years.''  ^ 

'  In  thJH  arrangement,  the  modem  drama,  which  requires  for  its  most  nplendid 
effects  the  combined  arts  of  oratory,  story,  incidental  music,  highly  finiNlicMl  gestnro 
or  consummate  imitative  motion,  appropriate  costume  and  furniture,  nceue  painting, 
etc.,  is,  as  in  the  history  of  human  sesthetic  effort,  the  central,  supreme,  and  most 
difficult  of  an  the  arts;  corresponding  and  **  holding  the  mirror  up^'  to  the  greatest 
practical  art, — human  life. 

«  Gypfties.    By  C.  G.  Leland.     Hvo.     Boston,  188:3.     pp.  42,  43. 

'^A  Dictionary  of  Mtinc  and  Afuaicians  (A  D.  1450-ldHO).  Edited  by  Ocorge  Grove, 
1).  C.  L.  Vol.  I.  London,  1879.  Quoted  from  p.  lOH.  For  the  Bacbs  and  Bach  litera- 
tJ»n%  see  pp.  108-118. 
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III. 

OF  THE  USE  OF  THE  ARTS  OF  SOUND  IN  EDUCATION. 

Having  noticed  the  pljice  and  relation  of  free  common  school  instruc- 
tion to  the  other  parts  of  education  in  this  country;  having  also  con- 
sidered what  art,  as  distinguished  from  nature  and  from  science,  is ; 
what  the  fine  arts  are  as  compared  with  those  termed  technical ;  what  the 
position  of  music  among  the  fine  arts  is;  and,  finally,  what  an  important 
function  the  simple  arts  of  sound  and  motion  perform  in  the  art,  lore, 
and  life  of  simple  folk,  ancient  and  modern,  I  now  offer  some  remarks 
upon  the  function  of  song  and  its  kindred  arts  in  the  sane  education 
of  the  ordinary  modern  human  being. 

When  the  nurture  of  the  infant  is  considered  with  reference  to  its 
l>re8ervation,  the  veriest  tyro  must  accept  as  axioms  for  conduct  the 
normal  conditions  and  processes  that  we  discover  by  observing  Nature. 
The  human  infant  passes  nearly  all  the  time  immediately  following  birth 
in  an  unconscious  attempt  to  adjust  itself  to  the  imperative  conditions 
of  post-uterine  life.  For  example,  the  function  of  its  lungs  must  be 
begun ;  the  separation  irom  all  the  appanages  of  its  uterine  life  must  be 
accomplished;  the  tentative  structure  of  its  heart  must  be  modified  as 
rapidly  and  completely  as  possible,  so  that  the  circulation  and  purifica- 
tion of  the  blood  may  be  adapted  to  future  requirements ;  cleanliness, 
perfect  repose,  warmth,  the  cleansing  of  the»alimentary  apparatus  from 
all  foetal  accumulations,  must  be  secured,  while  the  sufficient  provision 
of  the  mother's  milk  for  its  subsequent  sustenance  is  also  awaited  and 
assisted.  The  few  weeks  succeeding  these  occurrences  are  passed  by  the 
infant  apparently  in  unconscious  feeding,  sleep,  removal  of  effete  bodily 
products,  etc.,  and  the  requisite  semi-darkness,  silence,  warmth,  nutri- 
tion, and  cleansing  are  matters  of  the  highest  import.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  ascertain  with  safety  whether  the  infant  is  to  have  the  cus- 
tomary use  of  his  eyes  and  ears.  When  disturbed  by  any  temporary 
irritation  of  its  unconscious  nerve-centers,  observe  how  readily  the 
healthy  infant  is  quieted  and  put  to  sleep  by  the  gentle  motion  and 
music  of  the  lullaby.  Thus  the  primal  arts  of  the  nursery  are  identical 
with  those  which  children  and  youths  and  adults  have  practiced  most 
readily  and  easily  for  ages.  This  motion  and  music  are  regulated  and 
co-ordinated  by  time,  because  the  heaving  bosom  or  cradling  arms  of 
the  mother,  and. also  the  impulses  and  cadences  of  her  soothing  voice, 
depend  upon  the  sympathy  between  her  muscular  efforts  and  the  rate 
of  her  respiration.  Indeed,  I  believe  that,  in  the  sublimely  sweet  mys- 
tery of  Nature's  alchemy,  in  these  sacred  moments  the  infant  can  and 
does  receive  from  its  mother's  measured  tones  and  motions  very  early, 
if  not  its  very  earliest,  impressions  upon  its  own  emotions  and  self- 
restraint.  But  I  am  now  approaching  some  of  the  most  recondite  prob- 
lems of  the  human  soul,  about  which  the  ground  is  scarcely  trodden  by 
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the  coarse  footsteps  of  haman  reasoning.  Only  by  those  who  feel  most 
keenly  the  awe  that  enfolds  the  portals  of  life  as  of  death,  can  as  much 
as  this  be  said. 

As  the  infant  further  grows  under  the  eyes  of  vigilant  parental  love, 
there  comes  a  time  when  it  is  sensibly  affected  by  impressions  on  its 
eyes.  It  is  attracted  by  the  glittering  of  coins,  by  the  blaze  of  artificial 
lights,  by  vivid  spots  of  contrasted  colors.  Its  little  hands,  naturally 
half  closed  by  the  greater  strength  of  their  palmar  muscles,  are  stretched 
out  to  grasp  the  attractive  spot,  and  to  convey  it  to  the  infant's  earliest 
measure  of  excellence,  its  mouth.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
earlier  than  we  can  apprehend  the  now  visible  impression  began.  Per- 
haps the  color,  smoothness,  and  roundness  of  its  mother's  breast  begin 
for  each  infant  the  education  of  its  tactile  and  visual  faculties.  What- 
ever defect  it  may  show  in  appreciating  the  difference  between  surfaces 
and  solids  by  the  eyes,  is  speedily  supplied  by  the  natural  palmward 
curve  of  its  hands.  Then,  by  sweet  gradations  of  sensory  increase,  it 
comes  to  know  its  mother,  and  to  sound,  before  it  can  articulate,  its  de- 
lighted vocal  welcome  of  her  presence  and  her  voice. 
^  Next  to  be  observed,  and  particularly  about  an  infant  whose  auditory 
cells  have  been  early  developed  by  the  mellow  sweetness  of  nursery 
songs,  is  how  soon  it  begins  to  remember  the  very  lengths  and  intervals 
of  tone  in  familiar  songs,  so  that,  before  it  can  pronounce  their  words, 
it  can  fairly  well  babble  their  melody.  Indeed,  talking  is  not  more 
than  begun  before  the  bal^  can  walk  and  run  about  with  surprising 
agility.  In  the  same  way  very  young  children  can  be  taught  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  six  common  colors  of  the  spectrum,  and  between 
several  dift'erent  shades  or  intensities  of  each ;  .to  sing  at  least  one  major 
fifth  in  music,  from  low  to  high  note  and  vice  versa;  to  notice  minutely 
the  differences  of  surface  smoothness  between  a  great  many  substances; 
and  even  to  estimate  with  some  accui'acy  the  relative  weight  of  different 
quantities  or  bulks  of  the  same  substance;  the  characteristics  of  regu- 
lar shapes,  both  in  surfaces  and  solids,  etc.  Even  without  any  particu- 
lar supervision,  most  children  acquire  the  greater  part  of  this  knowl- 
edge for  themselves  while  engaged  in  what  we  customarilj'  call  their 
"play.'^  • 

All  these  and  other  distinctions  and  differences,  as  also  many  simple 
methods  of  producing  them  in  materials  of  various  kinds,  are  taught 
most  beautifully,  though  not,  as  I  think,  in  all  respects  perfectly,  in  the 
kindergarten,  Froebel's  delightful  systemization  of  the  ideal  and  sub- 
stantial nurture  of  childhood,  and  in  several  imitations  of  his  work, 
such  as  the  kitchen  garden  of  Miss  Emily  Huntington;  but  there  is  no 
insuperable,  or  even  serious,  diflficulty  to  be  encountered  by  any  mother 
or  children's  nurse  who  possesses  the  practical  aptness  common  to  most 
women,  in  making  every  house  a  kindergarten  of  the  very  best  and  most 
effectual  sort.  To  Froebel's  method,  and  to  all  kinds  of  cliiM  nurture, 
I  would  add  very  early  and  gently  continuous  teaching  and  practice  of 
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several  sauator J  habits;  among  these  I  here  ineutiou  only  the  most 
commendable  habit  of  closing  the  mouth  when  not  used  in  speaking  or 
singing,  so  that  all  respiration  when  in  a  state  of  repose  should  be 
through  the  nose.  Not  only  is  this  habit,  once  acquired  so  as  to  be 
automatic,  extremely  efficacious  in  obviating  or  rapidly  ameliorating 
all  sorts  of  nasal  catarrh,  but  the  consequent  and  simultaneous  benefit 
to  the  teeth,  to  the  expression  of  the  whole  face,  and  to  the  beauty  of 
the  lips,  cheeks,  and  chin,  is  so  great  as'  to  be  seen  at  once  when  com- 
paring children  who  do  it  with  those  who  do  not.  In  all  training  of  the 
voice,  whether  for  speech  or  song,  it  is  of  added  value,  because  it  also 
cures  or  prevents  the  distressing  nasal  timbre  by  which  American  voices 
are  so  generally  and  so  unpleasantly  affected.  Parents  and  teachers  of 
young  children  should  be  particularly  careful  in  this  respect,  so  that 
they  may  convey  and  develop  this  habit  in  all  to  whom,  in  voice  as  in 
other  things,  they  are,  of  necessity,  constant  examples  for  imitation. 

Let  us  leave  the  little  child  at  the  point  when  it  is  to  begin  going  to 
school,  and  examine  what  Song,  as  a  part  of  Culture,  does  or  can  do  for 
men  and  women.  Its  great  attractions  to  young  adults  have  been  re- 
cited by  hundreds  of  authors  in  every  variety  of  literary  form.  In  pri- 
vate family  life,  in  society,  in  church  services,  on  all  public  occasions. 
Song  and  Music  are  used  almost  instinctively  for  refreshment  and  va- 
riety's sake,  if  not  for  higher  or  lower  motives.  A  grown  person  must 
be  single  as  to  civic  condition,  and  a  very  strict  recluse  as  to  life,  who 
would  escape  from  its  quantity  or  quality.  Every  important  town  and 
every  city,  crowded  with  fiercely  active  workers  during  the  day,  re- 
sounds every  evening  with  concerts,  oratorios,  operas,  and  ])iano  playing 
along  miles  of  private  dwellings.  Theaters,  opera-houses,  concert^ 
rooms,  music-halls,  caf&  chantanU^  all  are  crowded  with  listeners ;  the 
performance  of  a  new  opera,  the  advent  of  a  new  vocalist,  or  the  return 
of  a  former  favorite,  form  topics  of  conversation  in  all  polite  society. 
The  attractive  sacred  or  semi-sacred  music  performed  at  a  church  is 
a  commonly  given  reason  for  its  crowded  pews.  A  person  indifferent 
to  music  (there  are  some  of  this  kind  in  every  gathering  of  humanity) 
cannot  but  observe,  in  spite  of  himself,  how  much  and  how  exalted  de- 
light in  music  is  felt  by  the  most  influential  men  aLd  the  most  charming 
women  of  his  acquaintance.  Every  picnic,  every  rowing  or  sailing  ex- 
cursion, all  summer  resorts  at  spas,  among  the  hills,  or  at  the  seaside, 
resound  with  music  and  singing.  Everywhere,  at  all  times,  the  adult 
unfamiliar  with  music  is  out  of  tune  with  everybody  around  him.  The 
rustic  visitor  to  a  city  cannot  for  his  life  help  despising  himself  as  an 
ignoramus,  or  the  most  cultivated  people  he  happens  to  meet  as  enthu- 
siastic fools,  if  he  wanders  into  the  building  where  some  opera  or  con- 
cert of  classical  music  is  going  on  amidst  the  applause  of  a  large,  richly- 
clad,  and  interested  audience.  If  unacquainted  with  vocal  music,  in 
addition  to  his  ignorance  of  social  and  artistic  custom,  he  will  almost 
surely  believe  that  the  singers  are  swindlers  and  the  audience  a  collec- 
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tibn  of  idiots.    Though  not  an  old  man,  as  years  ago,  I  remember  the 
'^•liormous  success  of  a  book  (contemporaneous  with  "The  Lamplighter^) 
which  had  for  its  motif  the  flail-like  wisdom  of  an  illiterate  farmer  deal- 
ing out  judgment  without  grammar  upon  the  winter  amusements  of  a 
large  city,  New  York,  I  believe.     This  farrago  gave  me  my  earliest 
glimpse  of  the  "Philistinism"  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  so  loves  to 
adorn  with  its  appropriate  vulgarities. 
/     The  uncultivated  newsboys,  small  salesmen,  unmarried  artisans,  and 
similar  masculine  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  city  life,  quite  as  Philistine  in 
their  own  way,  insist  for  all  that  upon  getting  music  suited  to  their 
orader  ideas  and  less  developed   morals.     Every  city  in  this  country 
has  some  place  of  amusement,  where  their  craving  for  music  and  man- 
ners of  a  "  free  and  easy"  kind  can  be  appeased.     Here  you  shall  see 
an  orchestra  composed  of  men  whose  bad  habits,  and  of  big  boys  whose 
want  of  skill,  prevent  them  from  obtaining  engagements  in  more  re 
spectable  companies ;  here  are  the  raucous  voices,  the  brazen  faces,  the 
Doisy  agility,  and  hideous  exaggeration^  that  mark  the  "songand- 
dance"  couples  impersonating  dandified  Irish  peasants  or  German  rus- 
j  tics,  the  imitation  "nigger  minstrels,"  the  "character  sketch-men,"  the 
t  •*talented  vocalists,"  the  "unrivaled  female  jig-dancers,"  the  "only 
\  peerless"  infant  prodigies,  the  ventriloquists,  and  the  other  "attrac- 
;  tions"  for  the  half-grown  and  adult  children  of  the  street.    Here,  as  with 
j  the  bucolic  visitor,  we  find  that  lack  of  knowledge  and  want  of  taste  pre- 
,  vent  these  people  from  cujoying  good  music  and  comely  art;  but  we  see, 
•  quite  as  plainly,  that  this  audience  prefers  this  vapid  and  worthless 
succession  of  barbarisms ;  here  is  glaring  light,  plenty  of  warmth,  a 
;  sufficient  seat,  a  great  superficial  "  variety"  of  "entertainment,"  admin- 
istered with  intense  promptness  in  five-minute  doses;  for  the  working 
•liild  of  the  street  will  fall  asleep  if  anything  lags  or  lasts  too  long. 

Here  are  two  kinds  of  Culture  in  music,  each  chosen  by  its  admirers 
and  training  its  applauders  to  further  progress  upward,  or  downward, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  kind  first  described  is  that  chosen  by  men  and 
women  of  good  taste  or  good  moral  fiber,  sometimes  inherent  but  usu- 
ally developed,  and  trained  by  good  Teaching  during  childhoo<l  and 
youth.  Its  tendency  in  general  is  to  preserve  and  continue  the  blame- 
less delights  of  childhood  and  the  most  refreshing  part  of  youth's  hours 
of  pupilage.  The  other  is  just  what  ignorant  men  and  neglected  boys, 
prematurely  forced  into  self-support  and  self- guidance,  will  select  for 
their  own  solace ;  it  is  a  noxious  illustration  of  the  rule  of  demand  and 
^r.pply  ;  the  habitual  frequenters  need  not  wash  or  dress  for  the  occa- 
sion; indeed  they  are  too  tired  or  too  poor  to  do  anything  that  will  add 
to  their  exertions  or  deplete  too  much  their  slender  [mrses ;  they  weary 
of  anything  that  requires  steady  attention,  because  some  of  them  have 
been  under  as  much  restraint  as  they  can  endure  while  working  at  their 
trades,  and  others  of  them  have  never  been  taught,  and  s^re,  therefore, 
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incapable  of,  steady  attention  to  anything ;  they  are  ignorant  of  history, 
mythology,  and  languages;  unfamiliar  with  former  costumes,  arms, 
furniture,  and  utensils  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  not  surprise 
them  much  to  see  Joan  of  Arc  lay  off  her  armor  and  sit  down  to  a 
modern  piano-forte  5  and  they  are  so  completely  indifferent  to  the  claims 
and  influences  of  the  Christian  faith,  that  they  never  enter  a  church  if 
they  can  avoid  it.  Therefore,  partly  with  their  consent,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  their  stupid  inertia,  the  entertainment  in  their  places  of  resort 
is  spiced  with  bits  of  worm-eaten  coarseness  and  scraps  of  contemporary 
impurity.  Heaven  help  the  poor  creatures  whose  house  of  Music  is  a 
''concert-saloon,"  whose  ideals  of  literature  and  of  art  are  the  comments 
and  the  wood-cuts  of  a  *' Police  Gazette." 

To  nie,  1  confess,  the  hiatus  in  the  education  of  such  persons  as  has 
been  described  just  now  appears  to  be  unnatural,  unwise,  and  unsound. 
Shall  we,  when  we  send  little  children  to  school,  and  so  begin  their 
Teaching,  put  a  stop  to  all  the  sweot  influences  under  which  they  have 
been  nurtured  f  Shall  the  weary  weeks,  months,  and  years,  which  they 
spend  over  their  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  and  other  studies,  be 
lightened  by  no  refreshment !  Is  there  nothing  to  teach  but  a  child's 
mind?  nothing  to  provide  for  but  its  brain!  Do  we  think  that  there 
is  no  more  natural  way  of  learning  morals  than  by  the  receipt  and  repe- 
tition of  moral  precepts  ?  Do  we  believe  that  we  can  neglect  and  per- 
vert the  method  of  Nature  in  our  teaching  of  good  and  useful  things  to 
the  child,  thereby  preventing  the  use  of  that  method  by  the  child  itself 
for  other  purposes  f  Let  us  not  be  deceived.  We  cannot  prevent  the 
natural  method  of  Teaching  and  Learning  from  going  on  all  the  time, 
any  more  than  we  can  prevent  an  infected  child  from  having  the 
measles.  But  if  the  school  does  not  use  the  natural  method  in  convey- 
ing the  right  sort  of  instruction,  everything  outside  of  the  school  will 
combine  to  convey  the  wrong  kind  of  instruction.  Make  the  school  a 
place  of  delight  as  well  as  of  study,  and  you  will  keep  your  scholar  in 
the  straight  path  leading  between  the  Nurture  of  happy  childhood 
and  the  Culture  of  serene  manhood  and  womanhood. 

This  natural  method,  it  seems  to  me,  should  consist,  for  younger  chil- 
dren, in  short  periods  of  lively  instrtwtion  by  the  teacher,  interspersed 
with  short  periods  of  lively  doing  by  the  pupils.^  They  begin  to  talk 
by  trying  to  imitate  what  they  hear ;  they  begin  to  do  by  trying  to  im- 
itate what  they  see  done ;  they  begin  to  count,  add,  and  subtract  just 
as  soon  as  you  can  show  them  how  to  do  it,  but  for  them  the  "how" 
must  be  a  material  demonstration  before  it  can  be  an  easy  mental  act. 
They  catch  a  simple  tune  and  the  simple  words  that  accompany  it  in 

'  '*A»  preliminary  to  the  exercise  of  the  voice  in  singing — and  it  applies  to  the  read- 
ing as  well — the  young  chihlren  are  trained  in  the  following  points :  1.  A  proper 
position  of  the  body.  2.  The  right  management  of  the  breath.  3.  A  good  quality 
of  ntterancH,  as  just  mentioned.  4.  The  correct  sonnd  of  the  vowels.  5.  A  good 
i^rticulatiou.    t>.  Intelligent  expression.''— X>r.  J,  Baxter  Upham, 
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an  exceedingly  short  time.  Frequent  singing,  now  with  a  march,  now 
in  time  with  some  calisthenic  exercise,  is  therefore  indispensable  in  the 
natural  method  of  the  most  elementary  instruction,  and  only  a  few 
other  things  should  be  taught  with  it.  These  should  be  what  Nature 
also  indicates.  Some  of  these  are,  graceful  and  accurate  motion  of 
the  limbs  and  use  of  the  body  5  the  acquirement  of  pure  tone  in  both 
speaking  and  singing,  and  whether  speaking  loudly  or  softly;^  train- 
ing of  the  eyes  and  fingers  in  the  very  beginning  by  drawing  lessons 
on  the  blackboard,  such  as  making  upright,  inclined,  and  horizontal 
straight  lines,  etc.;  training  of  the  taste  by  the  example  and  gradual 
inducement  of  the  teacher  to  think  about,  understand,  and  talk  cor- 
rectly about  what  they  sing,  or  draw,  or  the  words  aud  things  they 
have  worked  upon  during  the  day.  The  teacher,  if  inexperienced,  will 
find  that  young  children  dislike  variations  in  the  verses  or  tunes  they 
have  learned ;  that  they  are  great  sticklers  for  the  word  or  sound  they 
have  learned  as  the  right  one  for  its  place;  that  tliey  reason  laultlessly 
as  far  as  their  experience  aud  knowledge  allow ;  but  that  tbey  require 
"  variety  of  subjects"  for  their  full  interest. 

In  subsequent  grades,  the  art-passion — that  for  doing  something — 
should  be  kept  active  by  further  participation  in  singing  ^  and  draw- 
ing, as  well  as  by  using  materials  or  models  whenever  they  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  subjects  of  study.  But  as  the  months  and  years  go  by, 
longer  periods  for  each  kind  of  exercise  may  be  required  of  them ;  the 

*  "The  tirst  attempt  of  the  teacher  is  to  gain  the  atteution  of  the  children  by  siug- 
ing  t<o  them  some  melodic  phrase  within  the  range  adapted  to  their  voices^  aud  ask- 
ing them  to  repeat  it  after  him — to  imitate  the  sonnds  he  has  given  them,  in  their 
proper  order.  This,  after  a  few  trials,  the  majority  of  the  class  will  do.  Some  t«n 
or  fifteen  minutes  are  spent  in  this  way,  and  they  have  taken  their  first  lesson  in 
music.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  rote  singing,  of  the  eauiest  and  HJmpIest  kind.  The 
interest  of  the  children  is  excit-ed,  their  attention  aroused,  their  appreciation  of  mu- 
sical sounds  for  the  first  time  perhaps  awakened.  A  few  lessons  are  given  in  this 
way  at  the  outset. 

'*But  true  rote  singing,  as  Mr.  Mason  has  happily  expressed  it,  is  'a  very  difforent 
thing  from  the  ordinary,  '^hap-hazard'^  singing  we  too  often  find  in  our  Sunday 
schools,  and  in  common  schools  where  no  regular  instruction  is  given.'  It  is  an  ap- 
peal to  the  imitative  faculty,  which  young  children  possess  in  so  great  a  degree  of 
perfection  ;  and  hence  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  the  example  be  a  proper 
model  for  imitation  as  regards  method,  and  style,  and  purity,  and  correctness  of  tone, 
even  in  the  utterance  of  the  simplest  musical  phrase.  These  preliminary  rote  lessons 
should  therefore  be  given,  when  possible,  by  the  professional  teacher  himself,  and 
they  must  needs  be  few  and  not  long  continued." — Dr.  J.  Baxter  (pham. 

'^  **  Care,  too,  is  to  be  taken  in  the  singing  exercises  of  youn^  cbildren,  that  a  too 
great  compass  be  not  attempted.  The  child  is  allowed  to  sing  only  iu  the  middle 
register,  or  where  he  takes  the  tones  with  the  least  effort.  Commencing  onr  instmo- 
tion  with  the  rote-singing,  as  already  stated,  the  first  five  8onnds  of  the  G  scale  are 
only  attempted  at  the  outset.  Even  within  this  limit-ed  range  many  of  the  best  juve- 
nile songs  may  be  found.  After  the  voice  has  been  weV  practiced  in  this  compass,  it 
may  be  extended  upward  and  downward  to  a  judiciouH  extent,  taking  care  nol  to 
strain  the  voice  in  the  least  degree," — Dr,  J.  Baxter  Upham. 
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object  of  this  should  be,  of  coarse,  to  train  them  gradually  for  the 
steady  industry  and  application  which  every  healthy  adult  should  pos- 
sess; but  in  order  to  make  young  people  understand  this  or  willingly 
consent  to  it,  the  teacher  must  convince  them  by  degrees  that  concen- 
tration and  continuance  of  effort  produce  maximum  results  in  all  kinds 
of  iabor,  while  recreation  now  may  consist  partly  in  change  of  work 
and  partly  in  rest.  The  purpose  of  the  whole  public  instruction  should 
be  to  develop  and  train  each  faculty  of  body  and  mind  and  soul  in 
their  natural  order  of  importance  for  the  time  being.  Instruction 
should  become  more  suggestive  as  time  passes  on,  but  with  this  the 
pupil  should  be  required  to  work  more  specifically  and  precisely 
within  the  suggested  limits,  so  as  to  train  him  for  personal  exactness 
and  for  intelligent  subordination  at  the  same  time. 

The  brief  schedule  of  graded  school  instruction  here  given  is  intro- 
duced for  the  sole  purpose  of  showing  how  much  and  what  kind  of 
singing  can  be  taught  in  public  schools  without  interfering  materially 
with  other  studies,  and  indeed  with  positive  benefit  to  these.  The  late 
Walter  Bagehot,  commenting  on  Cardinal  Kewman's  sermon  on  "Per- 
sonal Influence  the  Means  of  Propagating  the  Truth,''  remarks  that 
the  gist  of  the  great  preacher's  sermon  ^*is  but  this— that  men  are 
guided  by  type,  not  by  argument;  that  some  winning  instance  must  be 
set  up  before  them,  or  the  same  will  be  vain,  and  the  doctrine  will  not 
spread."  ^  This  is  even  more  true  of  children  than  of  adults ;  and  it 
is  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  natural  and  entirely  comprehensible 
type  of  innocent  and  refreshing  pleasure — activity,  if  I  may  call  it  so, 
that  I  have  considered  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

The  effects  of  Song  on  the  mind,  temper,  behavior,  bodily  habits,  and 
health  of  growing  children  and  young  people  must  of  course  be  great, 
and,  if  not  judiciously  conducted,  may  be  productive  of  harm  in  some 
cases:  as  where  conspicuous  success  at  some  "school-exhibition"  pro- 
daces  vanity ;  or  where  galling  inferiority  produces  envy ;  or  where 
foolish  excess  of  effort  produces  strains  of  the  vocal  chords.  It  is  not 
intended  here  to  recite  in  full  the  general  benefits  of  singing  in  any  of 
these  directions.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  in  general,  and  as  a  r6sum6 
of  well-known  facts,  that  singing,  when  well  and  gradually  done  during 
the  whole  of  school-life,  affects  favorably  distinctness  of  hearing,  the 
health  of  the  throat  and  the  lungs,  the  stature  and  carriage  of  the  body, 
and  the  development  and  shape  of  the  thorax ;  that  by  judicious  alter- 
nation with  other  works  and  studies  it  preserves  the  beautiful  childish 
capacity  of  quick  perception  and  retentive  memory,  while  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  acquirement  of  that  tenacity  and  continuity  in  all 
effort  which  will  be  found  useful  in  later  life;  and  that  of  all  arts  it  is 
among  the  most  social,  natural,  humanistic,  and  permanent  in  all  the 
occupations  and  responsibilities  of  maturer  life  and  culture.  ^ 

»  Physics  and  Politics,  p.  9".    New  York,  1873. 
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The  preparation  of  persons  for  the  profession  of  Music  is  no  part  of 
free  common  school  instruction,  any  more  than  is  preparation  for  cob- 
bling or  theology.  This  should  be  distinctly  understood  as  a  general 
rule;  but  if  any  school  system  requires  teachers  of  singing,  or  requires 
that  all  its  teachers  shall  be  qualilied  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  the  art, 
that  system  may,  without  wrong-doiug  or  inconsistency,  spend  a  desig- 
nated part  of  its  money  for  the  pay  or  the  training  of  such  teachers. 
The  public  normal  school  and  the  teachers'  institute  are  particularly  ap 
l)ropriate  agencies  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  the  art  and  the  dc 
light  of  Song. 
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Masic  is  God's  best  gift  to  man,  the  only  art  of  heaven  given  to  earth, 
the  only  art  of  earth  that  we  take  to  heaven.  But  music,  like  all  our 
gifts,  is  given  us  in  the  germ.  It  is  for  us  to  unfold  and  develop  it 
by  instruction  and  cultivation. 

But  what  practical  benefit  is  there  in  its  study  f  Is  it  as  important 
a  study  as  the  other  branches  that  are  more  commonly  taught  in  our 
public  schools  ?  The  State  teaches  its  children  to  read,  write,  and  cipher, 
that  they  may  possess  the  arts  necessary  to  their  progress  and  to  their 
preparation  for  their  several  stations  in  life,  and  especially  those  essen- 
tial to  their  appreciation  of  the  institutions  of  a  free  government  and  to 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  under  it. 

But  the  question  recurs.  Why  should  the  state  teach  its  children 
vocal  music? 

The  security  and  stability  of  a  government  depend  upon  the  happi- 
ness and  contentment  of  its  people.  I  believe  that  whatever  increases 
their  happiness  tends  to  their  moral  elevation ;  and  herein  we  have  a 
strong  reason  why  vocal  music  should  be  one  of  the  studies  pursued  in 
our  common  schools.  The  Family  is  the  foundation-stone  of  the  State  ; 
the  moral  tone  of  the  family  sets  the  keynote  for  the  moral  harmony  of 
the  State. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  professional  music  teachers  and  to  many  other 
persons  that  the  habitual  use  of  vocal  music  by  a  family  is  an  almost 
unfailing  sign  of  good  moral  and  refined  tastes.  The  wealthy  cannot 
monopolize  this  natural  and  beautiful  means  of  culture.  The  public 
schools,  which  now  teach  the  usual  rudiments  for  the  iitiprovement  of 
the  mind,  should  also,  for  the  culture  of  the  heart,  teach  the  principles 
and  practice  of  vocal  music.  The  emotion  aroused  by  inactive  contem- 
plation is  faint  compared  with  that  caused  by  active  participation  in 
producing  a  beautiful  result. 

Immoral  character  and  criminal  conduct  necessitate  the  maintenance 
of  courts  and  jails,  the  most  disagreeable,  and  almost  the  most  expen- 
sive, part  of  civil  government.  Prevention  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  less 
costly  than  cure.  It  is  well  to  remember  what  Luther  said  about  music  : 
*^The  youth  must  always  be  accustomed  to  this  art,  for  it  makes  good 

and  virtuous  citizens. 
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'^  Music  is  a  discipline,  a  mistress  of  orAer  and  good  manners.     She 
.  makes  the  people  milder  and  geutler,  more  moral  and  more  reasonable." 

TEn  reform  schools,  industrial  schools,  and  the  like,  singing  is  one  of 
the  principal  means  employed  for  the  softening  and  controlling  of  the 
inmates,  and  it  is  of  similar  value  in  some  of  our  public  schools. 

The  education  of  the  people  is  not  complete  when  the  mind  and  the 
hand  have  been  trained.  Man  is  a  social,  not  a  solitary  being;  and  to 
tit  him  for  healthy  association  with  his  kind  it  is  needful  to  educate  bis 
sympathies  and  his  tastes.  The  lack  of  this  social  training  often  is  as 
marked  in  the  scholar  as  in  the  rudest  artisan,  though,  from  the  greater 
number  of  artisans,  the  deficiency  in  them  is  more  commonly  observed. 
*  For  all,  whether  students  or  workers,  the  practice  of  vocal  music  will 
be  found  the  most  potent  agent  fpr  the  promotion  of  social  pleasure  and 
the  cultivation  of  a  human  spirit. 

Good  music  wields  a  power  for  good  over  the  heart.  The  song  learned 
in  childhood  holds  a  restraining  and  ennobling  influence  over  one  for 
life,  making  him  a  better,  happier,  and  a  safer  and  more  profitable  citi- 
zen. 
A  Music  is  a  universal  art.  Nature  has  given  the  human  voice,  which 
is  the  standard  of  perfection  for  all  makers  of  musical  instruments. 
Good  vocal  music  is,  for  most  peoi)le,  the  highest  form  of  art.  Join  to 
your  songs  words  pleasing  and  elevating  in  sentiment,  and  you  are 
])lacing  singer  and  listener  under  the  best  of  influences.  Those  who 
love  good  songs  with  pure  words  will  cease  singing  the  ranting  and 
ribald  songs  of  the  street. 
[  No  one  denies  that  our  schools  should  furnish  good  moral  training, 
and  the  world  is  fast  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  music,  wedded  to  good 
and  pure  words,  is  a  powerful  means  to  this  end.  Music  appeals  di- 
rectly to  our  moral  nature,  through  our  hearts  and  sentiments.  The 
words  of  school  songs  should  be  good  poetry,  and  should  adorn  such 
subjects  as  Love  of  Country,  Home-loving,  the  Golden  Rule,  etc.  Songs 
containing  moral  precepts  and  lessons,  and  songs  of  the  affections  gen- 
erally, will  surely  develop  like  sentiments  in  the  children  who  sing  them. 
In  no  better  way  can  a  code  of  morals  be  taught,  or  the  sensibilities 
and  emotions.be  so  trained  and  developed  into  their  better  and  higher 
uses,  as  through  the  instrumentality  of  song. 

It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  singing  imparts  to  the  speaking  and 
reading  voice  a  smoother  and  sweeter  quality  of  tone.  This,  too,  is  a 
matter  of  practical  iniportance ;  for  a  sweet,  smooth,  and  well-modu- 
lated voice  imparts  to  the  possessor's  conversation  in  society,  at  honie, 
or  in  the  sick  room,  a  rare  and  desirable  charm.  The  enthusiastic  Da- 
vid S.  White  say3,  "In  the  future  the  culture  of  the  singing  and  speak- 
ing voice,  and  so  of  the  ear,  will  be  tJie  means  of  moral  culture,  and 
music  will  be  considered  the  most  important  subject  taught  in  the 
schools,  the  basis  of  all  true  education.''  We  all  can  feel  the  soothing 
and  persuasive  power  of  the  smooth  and  well  trained  voice,  and  we 
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know  its  value  in  the  business  and  social  relations  of  life ;  but  it  is  of 
still  greater  worth  to  the  teacher;  it  has  been  said  that  "a  teacher 
with  a  pleasant  voice,  expressing  high  moral  quality,  will  cultivate  the 
moral  character  of  her  pupils  by  the  mere  tones  of  her  voice,  without 
saying  a  word  about  morals,  more  than  would  a  teacher  with  an  un- 
pleasant voice  who  should  teach  them  all  the  moral  maxims  in  the 
world,  mental  culture  comes  chiefly  through  the  eye ;  moral  culture 
through  the  ear  and  voice.  The  culture  of  the  voice  and  the  ear,  then, 
is  of  primary  importance.    The  best  means  of  culture  is  singing.''^ 

If  a  young  man  leaving  home  and  going  into  a  strange  community  can 
sing  well,  he  at  once  gains  an  entrance  into  the  higher  grade  of  society, 
and  may  thus  be  saved  from  degrading  influences.  The  musical  accom- 
plishments of  Beethoven,  while  but  a  lad,  attracted  and  retained  the 
powerful  friendship  of  the  Breunings,  whose  refining  and  elevating 
moral  influences  saved  to  the  world  its  greatest  composer  and  musician. 
A  song,  heard  in  the  street,  so  touched  a  good  woman's  heart  that  she 
made  a  home  for  the  boy-singer  in  her  house,  and  saved  to  the  world 
Luther,  whose  life's  work  was  so  great  that  it  has  been  said  that  "no 
person  lives  in  Christendom  whose  life  is  not  different  because  Luther 
lived  and  worked  four  hundred  years  ago." 

A  person  may  have  sterling  virtues  ;  he  may  be  honest  and  truthful, 
patriotic  and  brave,  energetic  and  industrious,  without  knowing  music; 
but  if  he  can  also  sing,  he  will  be  a  better  citizen,  a  more  valuable 
member  of  the  commuuity  and  the  state,  because  of  his  refining  and 
elevating  influences.  Yes,  and  his  own  refinements  will  have  a  superior 
quality  and  flavor  not  possessed  otherwise. 

But  there  are  other  than  moral  reasons  why  singing  should  be  a  part 
of  our  school  education.  Music  has  its  own  disciplinary  advantages ; 
it  promotes  quickness  and  precision  in  mental  activity ;  and  the  study 
of  its  principles  (often  profound,  often  subtle,  and  always  stimulating 
the  judgment)  has  commanded  the  attention  of  some  men  eminent  in 
other  departments  of  science.  Moreover,  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  the  mind  makes  its  best  eftbrt  when  delighted  and  enthusiastic  in 
its  work.  This  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  kindergarten  method. 
All  musicians  and  singers  know  that  the  delight  of  singing  spurs  one 
on  to  the  keenest  and  acutest  perception  and  thinking. 

A  school- room  full  of  fatigued  childjren  can  be  effectually  refreshed 
by  the  singing  of  a  hearty  song,  so  that  they  return  to  their  studies 
with  a  new  zest  and  interest.  Even  at  the  end  of  the  school  day,  when 
every  otber  exercise  is  wearisome,  children  will  express  intense  delight 
in  their  singing.  This  is  an  every  day  experience  of  thousands  of 
teachers.  It  is  too  often  thought  that  the  time  of  childhood  and  youth 
is  of  but  little  worth,  when  in  truth  no  period  of  life  is  more  valuable; 
for  hi  childhood  are  laid  the  foundations  of  whatever  we  attain  in  the 
tneutal  and  moral  culture  and  graces  of  the  matured  lady  or  gentlemau« 
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Youth  is  the  seed-time  of  life,  and  from  its  sowing  we  reap  our  life's 
harvest ;  for,  "  As  we  sow,  so  shall  we  reap.'' 

The  humdrum  of  scjiool  life  is  a  reason  not  often  taken  into  account 
for  the  irregular  and  limited  attendance  of  children  whose  parents  are 
indifferent,  and  allow  their  children  to  do  as  they  please;  for  such 
children  singing  would  make  school  life  more  cheerful  and  the  children 
more  happy,  and  thus  indirectly  prevent  truancy.  We  still  bear  io 
mind  that  pleasure  and  interest  go  hand  in  hand  with  advancement. 

Singing^is  of  great  value  as  a  means  of  enlarging  the  chest  and  de- 
veloping the  lungs,  thus  preventing  consumption  and  other  lung  dis- 
c»ases.  Singing  quickens  the  circulation,  and  promotes  the  health  of 
the  entire  body,  and  especially  puts  new  life  into  the  brain,  and  so  fits 
it  for  better  study. 

Singing  in  school  is  indirectly  a  great  help  to  congregational  sin^ng 
in  churches,  and  to  the  music  of  Sunday  schools.  It  is  enjoined  that 
we  sing  with  the  understanding  as  well  as  with  the  spirit.  "  Music  is 
the  vehicle  for,,  and  incentive  to,  religious  feeling."  Nearly  every  child 
(about  95  per  cent.)  can  learn  music,  and  enjoy  its  elevating  and  prac- 
tical benefits.  The  youngest  children  are  the  proper  ones  to  begin 
with,  and  the  primary  school  is  the  best  place.  Of  most  studies  the 
pupil  makes  no  immediate  use;  he  is  being  fitted  for  the  future  activities 
I  of  life  ;  but  wbat  he  learns  of  music  is  useful  from  the  first.  Our  best 
musicians  advocate  vocal  music  as  a  foundation  for  an  education  in 
iustrumenial  music.  Children  who  sing  know  the  essence  of  masic, 
and  the  instrumental  teacher  has  but  to  instruct  in  the  signs  of  the 
staif  and  the  technique  of  the  instrument.  Schumann  says,  "Sing  fre- 
quently in  choruses,  especiallj'  on  the  middle  parts.  This  makes  you 
musical.  Exert  yourself,  even  though  you  have  but  little  voice,  to  sing 
at  sight  without  the  aid  of  your  instrument ;  by  this  means  the  quick- 
ness of  your  ear  will  constantly  increase.  But,  if  you  have  a  good  voice, 
neglect  no  opportunity  of  cultivating  it ;  consider  it  as  the  most  valu- 
able gift  that  Heaven  has  conferred  on  you."  Experience  proves  the 
value  of  knowing  how  to  sing  as  a  help  to  the  better  playing  of  an  in- 
strument. 

Channing  says,  *'No  man  receives  the  true  culture  of  a  man,  in  whom 
the  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  is  not  cherished  ;  and  I  know  of  no  con- 
dition of  life  from  which  it  should  be  excluded."  Music  is  a  universal 
language.  Where  speech  fails,  then  music  begins.  It  is  the  natural 
medium  for  the  exi)ression  of  our  emotions — the  art  that  expresses  in 
tones  our  feelings  which  are  too  strong  and  deep  to  be  expressed  in 
words.  The  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  author  of  "Music  and  Morals"  and  of 
•'  My  Musical  Memories,"  says: 

The  futiim  mission  of  music  for  the  miUiou  is  the  discipline  of  emotion.  What 
is  the  ruin  of  art  t  Ill-regulated  emotion.  What  is  the  ruin  of  life  f  Again,  ill-regu- 
lated emotion.  What  mars  happiness!  What  destroys  manliness?  What  saUies 
womanhood  ?  What  checks  enterprise  f  What  spoils  success  f  Constantly  the  same — 
ill-regulated  emotion.     •     •     *     There  is  one  thing  more  important  than  knewing 
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H«ilf:  It.  is  to  govern  self.  *  •  ♦  People  get  drank  because  they  have  Dothing  else 
t<»  do;  tbey  beat  their  wives  because  their  minds  are  narrow,  their  tastes  brutal, 
1  heir  emotions,  in  a  word,  ill-regulated ;  they  spend  their  wages  because  they  have  no 
self-control ;  they  dawdle  in  public  bouses  where  money  must  be  spent,  simply  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  other  resources ;  and  they  starve  in  winter  because  tney  have  not  acquired 
the  habit  of  steady  work,  which  is  impossible  without  study  and  wholesome  recrea- 
tion, or  that  steady  thrift  and  self-control  which  is  impossible  apart  from  disciplined 
emotion.  The  question  of  music  fur  the  people  will  some  day  become  a  great  govern- 
ment question.  *  *  *  There  are  millions  whose  only  use  of  emotional  life  is  base, 
undisciplined,  and  degraded.  Pleasure  with  many  means  crime ;  restraint,  the  real 
handmaid  of  pleasure,  is  unknown;  system,  order,  harmony  in  their  feelings,  habits 
of  self-control,  checking  the  imjiulses,  moderating  and  economizing  the  feelings,  guid- 
ing them  to  powerful  purposes  and  wise  ends  aud  wholesome  joys — of  all  this  our 
masses  are  chiefly  ignorant ;  yet  *  *  *  all  this,  music  would  mightily  help  to  teach 
and  give.  *  *  *  It  is  obvious  that  we  are,  when  we  hear  music  intelligently  and 
sympathetically,  actually  cullivatinfj  abstract  habits  of  mindj  which  maff  afterward  be 
transferred  as  trained  forces  to  the  affairs  of  daily  life.  As  the  study  of  Euclid  trains  the 
mind  in  the  absttact,  so  the  study  of  music  trains  the  emotion  in  the  abstract.  If 
you  want  to  touch  and  train  this  emotional  life,  music  is  your  all-powerful  ally. 

lu  all  the  states  of  Euroi)e  vocal  music  takes  a  leading  place  in  the 
school  curriculum,  and  patriotism  would  suggej^t  that  we  do  not  let  our 
country  be  the  last  to  make  the  study  of  vocal  music  as  universal  in  our 
public  schools.  Cur  progret  sive  country  should  lead  in  so  important  a 
branch  of  education. 

Foreign  society  aud  governments  are  founded  and  continued  on  the 
policy  of  doing  as  little  as  possible  for  the  couiniou  people,  aud  of  richly 
sustaining  the  favored  few  at  the  cost  of  the  great  mass  of  their  subjects. 
Still  the  governments  have  for  several  generations  taught  singing  to 
their  children.  In  many  of  the  schools  of  Europe  music  is  taught  more 
hours  per  week  than  any  other  study.  Do  we  not  see  a  reason  for  this 
in  the  practical  importance  of  music  in  its  every  day  influence,  in  making 
the  people  better,  happier,  aud  more  contented  citizens!  When  the 
despotic  sovereigns  of  Europe  make  so  marked  a  use  of  music,  to  in- 
sure contentment  among  their  masses,  can  our  free  Republic  afford  to 
ignore  so  important  a  help  to  the  happiness  aud  welfare  of  its  sovereign 
freemen  ? 


WHY  VOCAL  MUSIC  SHOULD  BE  REQUIRED  BY  THE  STATE 
AS  A  PART  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION. 

By  George  A.  Veazib,  Jr.,  Esq., 

Supervisor  of  MusiCf  Chelsea  {Mass,)  Fuhlio  Schools. 


I  hope  to  see  every  State  in  the  Union,  sooner  or  later,  place  the  stndj 
of  vocal  music  on  the  same  plane  with  the  other  elementary  branches, 
i,  a.,  make  its  introdaction  and  maintenance  compulsory  upon  every 
school  board  throughout  the  State. 

This  proposition  would  have  the  ultimate  approval  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  who  had  been  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  and 
without  prejudice,  cognizant  of  the  successful  results  attending  the  sys- 
tematic study  of  vocal  music  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States. 
The  earnestness  of  teachers,  both  special  and  regular,  in  this  directioD, 
cannot  be  lightly  passed  by  5  it  is  soul-born,  and  as  such  is  deserving. 

But  what  is  our  experience  f  For  I  am  persuaded  that  my  experience 
of  the  last  fifteen  years  is  but  a  complement  of  that  of  many  others. 
Brightened,  as  it  always  may  be,  in  the  pleasant  intercourse  of  teacher 
and  class,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  too  frequently  clouded  by  the  will- 
ful persistency  of  those  who  block  the  wheels  of  progress,  themselves 
ignorant  of  music,  perhaps,  even  in  its  lowest  forms;  susceptible  in  no 
way  to  its  kindly  influence;  unable  to  perceive  in  the  remotest  degree 
its  bearing  upon  the  disposition  and  the  entire  nature  of  the  child,  in 
creating  within  its  breast  a  love  for  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  in  pref- 
erence to  that  which  is  ignoble  and  bad ;  shutting  their  eyes  in  stubborn 
blindness  to  everything  but  their  own  egotism,  and  their  worship  of  that 
monstrous  crudity — the  theory  of  bread-and-butter  sttidies  ;  antagonistic 
to  all  else  beyond  the  limits  of  the  "  three  ll's,"  and  fighting  to  the  bitter 
end  every  suggested  expenditure  for  anything  beyond. 

Such  clouds  are  without  doubt  constantly  within  the  horizon  of  every 
s«hool  committee-man's  experience ;  they  darken  the  days  of  many 
teachers  in  special  branches,  and  in  the  study  of  vocal  music  in  particu- 
lar ;  the  chief  cause  being  the  fact  that  this  study  is  optional  with  city 
or  town,  a  vulnerable  point. 

A  school  committee-man  who  may  favor  this  study,  however  loyal  to 
his  convictions,  has  no  power  behind  him,  as  he  has  in  the  case  of  the 
prescribed  branches ;  his  compeers  also  know  the  weakness  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  just  so  long  as  his  adherents  are  in  the  minority,  it  is  only  by 
courtesy,  as  a  rule,  that  any  progress  is  made.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am 
stating  the  case  too  strongly,  for  I  know  of  instances  where  the  study 
has  been  dropped  from  the  course  when  its  advocates,  wearied  in  their 
26 
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persistent  bat  futile  endeavors,  at  last  gave  way  in  despair.  I  believe 
lirmly  that  in  all  cases  where  the  study  has  been  discjoutiuued  it  is 
because  of  this  antagonism,  which  has  no  basis  of  truth  in  its  assaults, 
and  not  because  of  an  unsuccessful  result  of  its  trial. 

This  is  why  I  wish,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  every 
friend  of  this  study  would  wish,  to  have  it  taken  from  the  list  of  optional 
studies  and  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  those  in  the  required 
course.  It  would  relieve  the  local  committee-man  of  a  grave  responsi- 
bility, in  his  own  eyes  at  least  (an  honest  conviction,  doubtless,  but  that 
has  sent  many  an  unfortunate  to  the  stake  before  now),  and  it  would 
])lace  this  study  where  it  rightfully  belongs.  It  would  then  become  the 
duty  of  the  local  committee  to  so  perfect  this  study  as  to  graduate  schol- 
ars who  could  teach  singing  in  common  with  the  other  branches,  and 
thus  finally  reduce  the  cost  of  supervision  to  a  minimum. 

In  my  own  schools,  out  of  72  teachers  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools,  67  possess  the  ability  requisite  to  drill  their  pupils  daily  in  the 
singing  exercises  assigned ;  17  out  of  the  67  have  been  pupils  in  the 
schools  under  my  direction  ;  the  other  50,  most  of  whom  were  teachers 
at  the  time  I  took  the  schdols  sixteen  years  ago,  have  learned  the  ele- 
ments of  music  as  I  have  taught  them  to  their  classes ;  knowing  noth- 
ing of  the  art  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  when  they  began,  they  are 
now  capable  teachers  in  that  direction.  This  has  enabled  me  by  de- 
grees to  reduce  my  visits  in  the  primary  schools  from  twice  a  week  to 
once  in  three  weeks,  and  in  the  lower  grades  of  grammar  schools  to 
once  in  two  weeks ;  so  that  where  our  city  formerly  employed  and  paid 
nie  for  the  entire  school  session,  four  whole  and  two  half  days,  I  am  now 
engaged  for  only  five  half  days,  with  a  corresj^onding  reduction  in  sal- 
ary. It  is  probably  only  a  question  of  time  as  to  a  still  further  reduc- 
tion ;  in  fact,  it  is  certain,  if  the  option  is  withdrawn  by  the  State.  I 
am  not  writing  this  paper  directly  in  my  own  interest,  but  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  future  men  and  women  of  our  Republic ;  for  I  truly  believe 
that  with  a  realization  of  my  desires  and  the  desires  of  all  who  agree 
with  me  in  the  direction  named,  will  come  the  dawning  of  a  brighter 
era  in  the  social  and  political  relations  of  our  States,  as  within  and 
among  themselves.  I  cannot  better  explain  myself  here  than  by  quot- 
ing from  the  report  (1883)  of  our  music  committee. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  music  is  not  tanght  in  our  schools  for  what  it  may 
bring  to  the  pupil  in  mere  temporal  advancement,  though,  whatever  may  bo  gained 
in  this  direction,  should  the  scholar  finally  make  music  a  profession,  is  to  his  advan- 
tage. The  training  of  the  voice  and  the  ear,  and  the  formation  of  a  correct  musical 
taste  through  the  medium  of  pure  models  of  musical  composition  adapted  in  all  grades 
of  school  work  to  the  ability  of  the  young  singer,  is  the  underlying  principle  of  this 
noble  endeavor,  and  every  child  is  made  the  better  fur  participating  in  the  musical 
exercise  with  a  conscious  ability.  Its  spiritual  nature  is  broadened  and  deepened  uncon^- 
nciously,  and  thus  made  more  painfully  sensitive  to  the  assaults  of  evil,  and  much  more  ready 
to  welcome  the  henign  influences  for  good,  with  which  our  civilized  world  is  blessed. 

The  spirit  of  the  last  sentence  of  this  quotation  is  the  key-note  of 
tkis  whole  paper )  it  is  truly  the  spirit  in  which  I  write. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  IN   TH 

ART  OF  SINGING. 

By  N.  Coe  Stewart, 

Pnncipal  Teacher  of  Music  in  ilie  Public  Schools,  Cleveland^  Ohio, 


That  all  children,  wheu  properly  taught,  can  understand  the  eh 
raenta  of  music,  and  can  learn  to  sing  new  music  at  sight  as  well  as  the 
can  learn  to  read  and  to  understand  writing  and  print,  has  been  as  clearl 
demonstrated  as  anything  can  be.  That  such  has  not  been  always  th 
case  where  teaching  music  ha«  been  attempted,  is  also  true.  But  tha 
all  children  do  so  learn  where  right  methods  are  employed  and  properl 
carried  out,  proves  that  the  failures  were  either  in  the  methods  or  i 
the  teaching,  or  in  both.  It  is  equally  true  that  children,  throng 
music-study  in  school,  can  learn  to  use  their  voices  correctly,  thu 
training  the  entire  vocal  apparatus  for  reading  and  speech,  as  weU  a 
for  song. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  children  can  learn  to  sing  with  taste  and  expr^i 
sion ;  that  they  may  acquire  a  fondness  for  good  music  and  for  singing 
and  that  they  will,  through  proper  musical  training,  become  as  mac 
more  refined,  cultivated,  and  useful,  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  as  i 
is  possible  for  any  one  i)ursuit  to  achieve.  In  fact,  their  whole  trainin 
is  not  complete  without^this  element. 

The  desirability  of  this  condition  of  things,  both  as  far  as  the  ind 
vidual  himself,  and  the  social  and  religious  organizations  of  society  ai 
concerned,  will  be  conceded  by  all  who  desire  the  highest  and  be« 
standard  of  manhood  and  social  life.  The  question  then  is.  How,  w^'t 
our  present  generally  low  estimation  of  music  and  the  uses  of  musit 
can  teachers  be  educated  who  will  introduce  correct  music  teachini 
and  carry  it  on  through  a  sufficient  period  of  years  to  work  out  in  th 
pupils  the  state  of  things  desired  f 

If  i)upils  understand  the  subject,  and  if  they  make  intelligent  an 
protracted  efibrt  to  learn  to  sing  and  to  do  whatever  is  required,  the 
will  succeed  as  surely  as  in  any  other  case  wherein  nature  gives  result 
as  a  consequence  of  intelligent  activity. 

The  work  of  the  teacher  is  to  aid  the  pupils  in  un<lerstanding  th 
subject,  and  to  guide  them  in  the  necessary  drill  or  practice.  Is  th 
matter  practical  f 

Can  the  regular  school  teachers  be  so  trained  that  they  can  instrac 
and  drill  the  vast  army  of  children  that  is  growing  up  in  the  schools  < 
the  country  t 
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If  the  highest  types  of  professional  music  teachers  were  required  to 
do  this  teaching,  it  would  seem  an  impossibility  either  to  secure  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  such  teachers,  or  to  compensate  them  pecuniarily  if 
they  could  be  secured ;  and  in  either  case  the  children  would  remain 
uninstructed. 

There  is,  then,  but  the  alternative — lo  accomplish  the  work  through 
the  medium  of  the  regular  school  teacher.  '•  But,"  it  will  be  said,  "  most 
of  these  know  nothing  of  music  teaching,  and  very  little  of  music,  while 
many  cannot  sing  at  all.  ilow,  then,  can  they  be  trained  to  do  effective 
work  in  teaching  music  !" 

It  may  be  put  down  as  a  universal  fact  that  those  who  cannot  sing 
are  in  that  condition  because  they  have  never  tried  sufficiently  under 
proper  conditions;  it  is  understood,  of  course,  that  cases  of  organic  de- 
fect in  the  vocal,  auditory,  or  neuro-central  apparatus  are  excluded 
thereby.  This  general  capacity  has  been  proved  by  thousands  oi'  per- 
sons, who  could  not  distinguish  a  difference  even  in  pitch  of  tones,  be- 
coming afterwards  fair  singers  and  passable  teachers.  It  is  said, 
"  Teachers  must  grow  up  and  become  such  persons  themselves  as  music 
is  intended  to  make  them,  before  they  are  fit  for  teachers."  This  is  true 
as  to  the  highest  condition  of  things  that  is  reached ;  but  a  start  must 
be  made,  the  best  that  can  be  done  under  the  circumstances  should  be 
done,  and  the  educated  judgment  of  teachers  will  comprehend  that  this 
thing  is  a  fact,  even  when  they  do  not  appreciate  it  as  a  possession. 
Hence  the  average  school  teacher  can,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
fitted  to  begin  the  work. 

It  is  true  there  must  be  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  an  approximate 
comprehension  of  the  functions  of  music.  He  must  understand  the  ele- 
ments of  musical  science  and  of  the  method  of  obtaining  proficiency  in 
the  art.  How  can  the  regular  school  teacher  obtain  this  knowledge! 
How  can  he  be  instructed  and  trained  to  do  this  work  f 

The  first  step  in  the  education  of  teachers  is  to  make  music  one  of  the 
school  studies ;  the  second,  to  require  all  the  pni)ils  to  study  and  sing 
music ;  the  third,  to  require  the  regular  teachers  to  teach  music,  and 
hold  them  as  resjmnsible  for  the  progress  of  pupils  in  this  branch  as  in 
any  other;  the  fourth,  to  employ  a  supervisor  or  superintendent  of  music 
who  possesses  the  requisite  musical  knowledge  and  ability  and  the 
right  appreciation  of  the  uses  of  music,  who  shall  have  undergone  a 
thorough  normal  training  and  shall  have  shown  aptness  in  teaching, 
who  shall  have  had  a  good  general  education,  and  whose  manners  and 
morals  shall  be  such  as  to  commend  him  to  educated  and  refined  people. 

The  duties  of  this  supervisor  shall  be  to  map  out  the  work  to  be  done 
by  the  teachers,  and  to  show  them  how  to  do  it.  This  may  be  done  in 
teachers'  meetings  appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  by  frequent  visits  to 
the  several  schools,  when  the  pupils  are  not  only  tested  in  what  has 
been  done  by  the  regular  teachers,  but  new  subjects  are  introduced  by 
tlie  supervisor  and  the  pupils  are  drilled  so  as  to  show  the  regular  teacher 
how  to  do  it*    ^^^  teachers  also  should  meet  regularly  for  instruction 
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in  learning  to  sing  and  to  read  music  themselves.  With  the  thoaght 
before  them  that  ^Hhey  must  understand  this  subject  and  learn  to  sing, 
or  they  will  lose  their  positions,'^  it  is  astonishing  to  observe  how  soon 
such  ideas  as  "natural  gift,"  "cannot  do  it,"  "beneath  the  teacher's 
dignity,"  "ability  to  sing  is  evidence  of  shallowness,"  etc.,  will  disajH 
pear,  and  real  progress  manifest  itself. 

As  previously  stated,  it  is  simply  a  question  of  ordinary  good  sense,  of 
commencing  work  with  a  purpose  of  doing  it,  of  correctly  understanding 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  study.  Nature 
will  take  care  of  the  rest,  and  in  due  time  intelligence,  feeling,  spirit, 
and  voice  will  grow  into  knowledge,  appreciation,  and  ability. 

It  is  evident  that  the  quality  of  the  work  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  supervisors.  If  these  have  a  correct  apprehension  of  what  is  to  be 
done,  and  of  how  to  do  it;  if  they  are  skillful  and  wise  in  instructing^ 
directing,  and  overseeing  teachers,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the 
results  will  be  most  satisfactory. 

How  to  educate  correctly  these  supervisors  or  directing  music- teachers, 
then,  becomes  an  essential  consideration.  Of  course  a  sound  magical 
education,  a  knowledge  of  the  vocal  organs  and  of  how  to  use  them 
correctly,  is  the  base.  Hence  all  instruction  in  this  direction  is  an  agent 
in  preparing  the  musical  director  and  teacher,nvhether  it  comes  through 
the  medium  of  the  living  teacher  or  the  printed  book.  But  teaching 
in  class  so  that  each  individual  shall  learn  is,  in  a  sense,  so  different 
from  private  teaching,  that  preparation  to  do  this  kind  of  work  requires 
a  special,  not  to  say  a  different  training. 

For  this  purpose  the  most  ample  preparation  must  be  made,  or  the 
best  musician  who  undertakes  class  music-teaching  in  school  will  be 
"groping  in  the  dark,"  and  is  most  likely  to  fail.  He  must  have  the 
best  light  of  theory,  experience,  and  precedent  in  this  special  field. 
Even  then  the  science  and  art  of  correct  class  teaching  are  so  recent 
that  the  director  must  make  many  original  experiments,  and  must  do 
much  original  thinking  and  investigating.  Normal  music  schools,  whose 
faculties  embrace  most  successful  and  experienced  teachers  in  this  kind  of 
work  have  done  much,  and  will  do  more,  in  training  teachers;  colleges, 
theological  schools,  and  all  schools  that  have  for  their  object  the  highest 
in  education,  or  fitting  persons  for  special  professional  life,  should  de- 
mand of  and  for  their  pupils  the  best  musical  training  and  the  best 
music.  This  in  turn  would  create  a  demand  for  the  best  music  teaching 
in  their  own  schools  and  in  the  schools  lower  down.  Similar  demand 
should  also  be  made  by  churches,  and  by  educated  and  refined  society. 

It  may  be  repeated:  if  the  demand  for  teachers  of  a  high  standard  of 
excellence  is  made,  the  best  knowledge  and  the  greatest  skill  will  soon 
be  employed  in  training  such  teachers,  who  in  turn  will  be  qualified 
to  train,  to  direct,  and  to  supervise  the  regular  school  teachers.  Im- 
provements will  be  made  in  methods  and  means,  as  in  other  things,  as 
experience  and  earnest  purpose  seek  to  supply  a  demand  which  is  made 
necessary  by  the  highest  ideals  iu  human  development. 


TO   WHAT   EXTENT  ABE   SPECIAL   TEACHERS  OF  MUSIC 

NECESSAEY! 

By  Hosea  E.  Holt,  Esq., 

Boston,  Mass, 


y  / 


The  answer  to  this  question  will  depend  largely  upon  the  methods  of 
teaching  employed.  So  long  as  our  methods  of  teaching  music  make  it 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  be  a  singer  or  player  iu  order  that  he  may 
sing  for  the  children  to  imitate  or  lead  the  children  in  their  singing, 
just  so  long  will  the  teaching  of  this  subject  in  the  public  schools  be  a 
failure  so  far  as  real  education  in  music  is  concerned.  Knowledge  in 
music  is  in  the  thinking  and  not  in  memorizing.  All  imitation  work  in 
the  way  of  rote  singing  in  teaching  music  is  memory,  and  not  knowl- 
edge. It  is  only  necessary  to  establish  the  major  scale  as  a  whole  by 
imitation  or  rote;  when  this  is  accomplished  pupils  should  be  so  di- 
rected in  their  practice  as  to  enable  them  to  sing  all  intervals  without 
assistance.  The  major  scale  is  the  unit  upon  which  all  music  is  con- 
structed; and  by  practice  with  this  series  of  sounds  all  difficulties  in 
the  study  of  intervals  can  be  solved  by  the  regular  teacher. 

The  most  favorable  time  in  the  whole  school  life  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  these  sounds  and  thus  laying  a  solid  foundation  for  intel- 
ligent singing  by  note,  is  the  lowest  class  in  the  primary  school.  While 
little  children  should  have  a  limited  number  of  rote  songs  for  recreation 
(if  tiistefully  sung),  rote  singing  should  not  form  the  basis  of  instruc- 
tion in  music  with  young  pupils.  Children  who  are  always  led  in  their 
singing  by  voice  or  instrument  never  acquire  the  ability  to  sing  well, 
independent  of  such  aids.  When  teachers  learn  that  sounds  can  be 
taught  to  the  youngest  pupils  much  more  easily  than  numbers,  and  that 
all  difficulties  in  the  study  of  intervals  can  be  overcome  by  practice 
with  the  sounds  of  the  major  scale,  thousands  of  teachers  who  at  pres- 
ent regard  the  difficulties  as  insurmountable  will  teach  music  succes- 

Our  greatest  service  to  the  cause  of  music  in  public  schools  is  to  im- 
prove and  simplify  our  methods  of  teaching  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
available  the  teaching  power  of  the  regular  teachers.  When  sounds 
are  taught  as  numbers  are  taught,  then  the  teacher's  ability  in  teaching 
numbers  is  made  just  as  available  in  ikeaching  sounds.  *  Success  in  teach- 
ing music  is  sure  to  follow  if  it  is  properly  taught  in  the  lower  grades. 
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If  children  in  the  lower  grades  are  taught  from  the  beginning  toti^tiii 
in  sounds,  they  will  soon  become  independent  and  self-supporting  ii 
their  work  ;  but  if  they  are  taught  to  imitate  the  teacher  or  instrument, 
they  are  always  dependent  upon  others.  A  short  daily  lesson  in  music 
will  accomplish  wonders  when  the  subject  is  properly  presented  and 
children  are  tau<Jit  to  exercise  their  musical  powers.  This  elementary 
work  in  music  can  be  more  effectually  accomplished  by  the  regular  teadi- 
ers,  who  know  the  children  individually  and  can  give  them  daily  prac- 
tice, than  by  a  special  teacher  who  can  see  the  children  only  occasioD- 
ally.  Skillful  instruction  and  supervision  is  necessary  until  the  regular 
teacher  learns  the  process ;  when  this  is  done  we  have  as  good  a  teacher 
of  music  as  of  any  other  study  constantly  in  the  school-room.  The  im- 
pression is  very  general  that  special  teachers,  or  experts,  in  singing  or 
playing  must  be  employed  to  teach  this  subject.  This  false  impresaioD 
is  the  result  of  wrong  methods  of  teaching,  which  require  the  teaching 
of  a  vocabulary  of  exercises  and  songs  with  which  to  teach  the  notation. 

Skillful  instruction  and  supervision  for  the  regular  teachers  are  fiwi 
becoming  appreciated  in  all  branches  of  study ;  such  instruction  and 
supervision  will  always  be  in  demand,  and  music  will  be  no  exception. 

There  is  no  subject  taught  in  our  public  schools  to  which  true  educa- 
tional principles  can  be  so  easily  and  successfully  applied  as  to  that  of . 
music.  And  yet  there  is  no  subject  taught  in  which  these  principles,  80 
important  in  teaching  all  subjects,  are  so  utterly  ignored  and  disre- 
garded. In  applying  the  principles  of  object  teaching  music  has  the  ad* 
vantage  over  all  other  studies.  We  are  never  obliged  to  substitute  any* 
thing  for  the  real  objects  of  thought ;  we  have  always  at  hand  the  real 
things  (sounds)  for  constant  study  and  investigation;  no  pictures  <Mr 
drawings,  or  signs  of  any  kind,  can  give  us  any  idea  of  the  real,  but  in- 
visible and  intangible,  things  in  music.  The  elements  of  music  are  in 
themselves  very  simple,  and  can  be  successfully  taught  by  any  teacher 
when  they  are  presented  in  their  simplicity,  and  the  mind  is  trained  to 
one  thing  at  a  time.  Simple  as  these  elements  are,  we  shall  never  teadi 
them  successfully  until  we  learn  to  separate  them  I'rom  the  notatioii| 
and  train  the  mind  in  these  simple  things  before  the  notation  is  given. 

We  believe  that  the  value  of  music  as  an  educational  factor  has  uever 
been  realized,  because  the  teaching  of  it  has  never  been  put  upon  the 
same  educational  basis  as  other  studies.  The  full  possibilities  in  musie 
with  the  masses  of  little  children  are  unknown,  because  we  have  yet  to 
make  the  best  presentation  of  the  subject  from  the  pedagogical  stand- 
point. When  the  same  intelligence  and  skill  have  been  gained  in  teach- 
ing music  that  have  been  developed  and  applied  in  the  teaching  of  other 
subjects,  music  will  take  its  proper  place  in  our  public  schools,  and  be 
as  generally  and  successfully  taught  by  the  regular  teachers  as  any  other 
branch  of  knowledge. 


SIGHT-BBADnfrG ;  WHAT  IT  IS,  AND  HOW  ATTAINABLE. 

Bt  Charles  W.  Landoit, 

Director  of  Mtmo  in  Claverack  College, 


It  is  often  remarked  that  in  oar  schools  the  time  is  fally  occupied. 
How,  then,  can  the  stady  of  music  be  added  ? 

Teachers  universally  testify  that  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  daily  given 
to  singing  the  music  lesson  is  not  so  much  time  lost,  because  the  pupils 
will  do  more  and  better  work  from  the  life  and  enthusiasm  awakened  in 
them  by  the  singing. 

There  is  no  more  inherent  difficulty  in  learning  to  read  music  at  sight 
than  there  is  In  learning  to  read  common  print  at  sight.  But  what  is 
singing  at  sight  ?  It  is  to  sing  correctly  without  the  aid  of  an  instru- 
ment a  piece  of  vocal  music  never  seen  before.  Its  advantages  to  a 
singer  are  great,  either  in  private  practice,  in  society,  in  choir  singing, 
or  in  festival  chorus  singing.  He  can  at  once  render  the  piece,  and, 
with  a  limited  practice,  he  can  perform  it  with  an  artistic  finish. 

The  rote  singer  is  one  who  learns  a  piece  by  hearing  it  sung  repeatedly. 
He  most  go  to  the  trouble  or  expense  of  a  teacher,  and  must  spend  much 
time  in  learning  each  piece  before  he  arrives  at  the  commencing  place  of 
the  sight  singer.  The  result  is  that  when  home  and  business  cares  come 
upon  him  he  gives  up  his  musical  acquirements  for  want  of  time  to  learn 
new  music,  for  both  the  singer  and  his  friends  soon  tire  of  the  old  pieces. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  the  sight  singer ;  he  would  no  more  give  up  sing- 
ing than  reading  the  newspaper  or  books;  fresh  fields  are  ever  open 
to  him,  and,  as  he  gains  in  experience,  higher  and  better  music  is  at  his 
command.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  supposing  that  two  persons  re- 
cite equally  well  a  poem  in  German.  The  one  has  merely  learned  this 
one  piece,  and  even  may  be  ignorant  of  its  meaning;  the  other  is  a  Ger- 
man scholar,  and  has  at  his  command  all  the  treasures  of  knowledge 
stored  in  the  vast  literature  of  the  German  language. 

As  our  country  gains  wealth  and  grows  in  culture,  our  churches  will 
demand  more  and  better  music,  and  church  choirs  will  take  many  of 
our  best  singers,  where  they  will  do  their  part  for  the  good  of  the  cause, 
or,  if  the  church  has  the  income,  they  will  be  paid  for  their  services. 

The  sight  singer  will  take  part  in  the  musical  festivals  that  are  spring- 
ing up  in  every  part  of  our  country.  These  festivals  are  doing  an  im- 
portant work  in  teaching  the  people  the  mighty  power  of  vocal  music, 
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and  in  furnishing  an  elevating  recreation  for  the  masses.  When  the 
brain  and  body  are  tired  we  demand  recreation;  and  the  qaestion  that 
now  awaits  an  answer  is,  Shall  the  state  let  interested  i)ersoDs  famish 
low  and  degrading  amusements,  or  shall  its  citizens  be  made  better 
and  happier  by  giving  them  the  means  of  self  amusement  through  the 
elevating  art  of  music  f 

When  sight  singing  becomes  more  common,  our  young  people  will 
spend  their  leisure  hours  in  social  singing,  or  in  attending  rehearsals 
for  concerts  or  festivals;  for  the  more  people -know  of  music,  the  more 
time  they  will  give  to  its  practice,  and  thus  be  saved  from  drifting  into 
lower  forms  of  amusement. 

The  ancients  attached  much  importance  to  music,  and  gave  much  time 
to  instrHcting  their  young  men  in  the  art.  Aristides  said,  '^  Music  is  cal- 
culated to  compose  the  mind  and  lit  it  for  instruction."  Pico  Mirandola 
said,  ^^  Music  produces  like  effects  on  the  mind  as  good  medicine  on  the 
body."  Plato  said,  '*  Music  to  the  mind  is  as  air  to  the  body."  Homer 
said,  ^^  Music  was  taught  to  Achilles  in  order  to  moderate  his  passions.'' 
And  yet  music,  in  every  respect,  was  then  in  its  rudest,  crudest,  embryo 
state.  Schumann  said,  '^  It  is  music's  lofty  mission  to  shed  light  on 
the  depths  of  the  human  heart." 

There  is  a  continuous  stream  of  the  children  of  poor  parents,  and  of 
parents  who  are  indifferent  to  the  advantages  of  an  education,  that  are 
pouring  through  our  primary  and  intermediate  schools,  staying  so  short 
a  time  that  it  is  a  necessity  that  the  vocal  method  used  shall  be  rapid, 
thorough,  simple,  direct,  attractive,  having  no  contradictory  terms,  and 
teaching  the  essence  of  music  rather  than  its  technicalities;  otherwise 
this  class  of  children,  who  most  need  the  influences  of  music,  will  be  de- 
prived of  its  advantages,  a  loss  that  neither  they  nor  the  state  can  well 
afford. 

Where  vocal  music  is  taught  in  the  schools,  it  should  be  placed  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  other  studies.  Pupils  should  be  required  to  pass 
examinations  in  their  singing,  and  to  attain  the  same  proficiency  in  it 
as  is  necessary  for  promotion  from  one  grade  to  the  next  in  any  other 
study. 


THE  EELATIONS  OF  MEDICINE  TO  MUSIC. 
By  Ephbaim  Cuttbb,  M.  D 

New  York, 

/ 

At  first  sight  tbere  would  seem  to  be  but  little  connection  between 
medicine  and  music.  * 

The  science  of  medicine  is  divided  up  into  many  branches,  the  first 
two  of  which  are  anatomy  and  physiology.  These  relate  to  the  struct- 
ure of  the  human  body,  to  the  study  of  the  physical  combinations  we 
call  organs  of  sense,  and  to  the  functions  of  these  organs.  Music  has  to 
do  with  the  hearing ;  with  the  voice  in  singing  ;  with  the  respiration, 
in  playing  on  wind  instruments ;  with  a  perfection  of  limbs,  in  playing 
on  stringed  or  other  instruments ;  and,  to  carry  this  no  further,  with  a 
normal  condition  of  the  cerebral  nerve  centers,  which  insure  mental 
operations  enough  to  the  performance  of  music,  or  to  the  hearing 
thereof. 

Anatomy  shows  us  the  wonderful  structure  of  the  ear,  by  which  wo 
hear  the  vibrations  of  the  atmosphere  set  in  motion  by  musical  sounds, 
no  matter  whence  they  emanate.  It  shows  the  rods  of  Corti  suspended 
in  a  liquid  medium  confined  in  a  curious  whorl-shaped  cavity,  which  is 
provided  with  a  membranous  window  on  which  is  a  curious  chain  of 
bones;  the  stirrup;  the  anvil;  and  the  hammer  connecting  with  the 
drum  of  the  ear,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  external  passage.  It 
shows  also  the  two  Eustachian  tubes,  that  lead  from  the  internal  ear  to 
the  pharynx.  Thanks  to  modern  invention,  the  rkinoscape  displays  the 
pharynx  and  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes.^ 

Anatomy  has  shown  that  the  rods  of  Corti  are  the  final  media  in 
the  ear  that  transmit  vibrations  to  the  nerve  centers.  The  number  of 
40,000  per  second  is  the  highest  that  can  be  perceived. 

Comparative  anatomy  shows  the  difference  in  the  organs  of  hearing 
in  different  species  of  animals. 

Anatomy  shows  the  structure  of  the  human  larynx,  throat,  and 
mouth,  that  have  to  do  in  the  production  of  music,  which  may  be  called 
cantation.  For  ages  past  anatomists  have  studied  the  dead  organs, 
and  the  full  significance  of  the  structures  was  not  perceived  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period.    A  great  deal  was  learned  from  the  dead 

'The  writer  can  by  meaus  of  the  rhinoscope  see  his  own  Eustachian  tubes,  either 
one  at  wiU,  and  he  ban  been  in  the  habit  for  more  than  twenty  years  of  demonatrat- 
ing  the  same  to  those  interested. 
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laryDx;  but  when  the  laryngoscope  was  introduced  a  new  flood  of  light 
was  thrown  on  the  sabject,  and  the  difference  was  shown  to  be  as  great 
as  that  between  life  and  death. 

The  offices  of  the  true  vocal  cords  or  bands,  the  false  vocal  cords  or 
bands,  the  epiglottis,  the  passages  through  the  mouth  and  nose,  the 
use  of  the  tongue  and  t^eeth,  are  now  well  known  and  described.  Pbo- 
t^igraphy,  even,  has  depicted  the  living  larynx  in  its  actual  place  and 
relations,  and  in  action.  Gzermak,  of  Prague  (about  1862),  was  the  first 
to  photograph  it.  In  Kovember,  1865,  the  writer  took  the  first  photo- 
graphs in  America  of  the  living  human  larynx  (his  own).  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hardy,  now  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  his  skilled  assistant.  Copies  of 
these  photographs  are  deposited  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Medical  Museum, 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  This  fact  would  not  be  mentioned  here  but  for 
the  reason  that  others  have  claimed  priority  in  this  matter.^  The  li^ 
erature  of  this  subject  is  immense,  and  the  medical  profession  may  be 
said  to  have  worked  it  up  thoroughly. 

There  is  one  thing  interesting  as  to  the  function  of  the  false  vocal 
bands,^  which,  as  it  is  not  generally  known,  may  be  alluded  to  briefly 
here.  The  false  vocal  bands  close  during  the  act  of  holding  the  breath, 
and  are  probably  the  chief  agents  in  retarding  the  emission  of  the 
breath  during  singing  and  phonation.  This  is  an  important  ofiQce,  and 
should  give  these  bands  a  better  name  than  faJse^  for  their  work  is  as 
true  as  that  of  the  vocal  bands  themselves. 

In  singing,  the  tones  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  vocal  bands 
alone ;  these  tones  are,  like  the  tones  of  a  cornet,  produced  by  the  air 
passing  through  the  lips  on  the  embouchure  of  the  mouthpiece.  In 
'* songs  without  words,"  the  larynx  "plays''  like  an  instrument;  but  in 
songs  with  words  the  varied  tones  are  modified  by  the  position  of  the 
tongue,  mouth,  and  nares,  which  I  have  called  "  oripulations."^ 

The  variations  in  pitch  are  governed  by  the  length  of  the  vibrating 
surface  of  the  vocal  bands.  For  example,  in  my  own  case  I  have  dem- 
onstrated when  required,  to  myself  and  to  others,  the  vocal  bands 
vibrating  as  follows : 


(a)  Throughout  their  whole  length :       ^2 


■Z7" 


(6)  Through  their  anterior  two-thirds :  ^^ 


(c)  Through  their  anterior  third : 


i 


2z: 


'  Photographing  the  Larynx.  By  Ephraiiu  Cutter,  M.  D.  Archives  of  Laryngologif, 
July,  1882.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam. 

«  Some  Practical  Points  about  the  False  Vocal  Bands.  By  E.  Cutter,  M.  D.  GM^ 
lard's  Medical  Journal,  New  York,  1HH4. 

'  Cantaiion  and  Phonation.  By  E.  Cutter,  M.  D.  Boston  Journal  of  Ckemittriff  Jan- 
uary and  February,  1872. 
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The  bands,  therefore,  are  subject  to  the  same  rale  as  the  strings  of  a 
'cello. 
In  the  fiEdsetto  voice  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  vocal  bands 


vibrate  very  close  together  in  producing 


$ 


Of  coarse  in  wind  iustraments,  when  the  wind  is  derived  from  the 
player,  the  organs  of  respiration  are  indispensable.  Anatomy  shows 
their  stmctare,  and  physiology  shows  their  functions.  The  false  vocal 
bauds  mast  be  of  great  use  in  the  playing  of  wind  instruments,  because 
of  their  retentive  power  over  the  expiring  breath. 

All  stringed  instruments  require  for  best  development  an  environ- 
ment of  sound  limbs.  A  broken  arm  woald  have  kept  Ole  Bull  froDi 
playing  the  violin,  and  a  broken  leg  would  have  rained  a  Whiting  for  the 
organ.  Medicine  tells  us  about  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  limbs, 
and  surgery  comes  in  to  restore  physical  defects  found  in  those  of  per- 
formers on  musical  instruments. 

Above  all,  there  should  be  a  clear  brain,  no  matter  whether  the  par- 
ticipator listens  or  performs.  Medical  science  teaches  us  the  data 
about  this  department  of  our  bodies,  and  so  is  a  handmaid  to  music. 

While  there  is  not  much  music  in  medicine,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
medicine  in  music.  The  effects  of  David's  music  on  King  Saul  is  well 
known.  Here  i^usic  was  a  medicine  on  a  mind  that  was  insane,  or 
bordering  on  insanity.  ^  The  domestic  history  of  ordinary  families  shows 
how  universally  infants  have  been  soothed  and  put  to  sleep  by  their 
mother's  nursery  songs,  which,  though  repulsive  to  the  adult  ear,  act 
like  a  soothing  medicine  on  the  children. 

Music  is  harmonious  motion,  and  penetrates  the  soul  by  more  ways 
than  one,  and  where  phonati6n  does  not  penetrate.  It  is  a  universal 
language,  that  reaches  the  heart  and  sympathetic  nerves.  It  is  a  soother 
and  soporific,  and  thus  is  a  good  medicine  for  souls  distressed.  Music 
thus  takes  the  place  of  drugs  and  is  preferable  to  them. 

For  example,  when  the  use  of  opiates  is  done  away  with  by  music,  the 
advantage  is  in  the  avoidance  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  narcotic  on  the 
liver  and  digestive  organs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  "opium  habit"  which 
may  be  acquired.  The  music  hahitj  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  term, 
has  nothing  harmful  in  its  effects. 

Again,  music  is  medicine  to  the  weary  adult,  worn  with  business, 
work,  and  worriment  of  mind.  A  prominent  New  England  clergyman, 
tired  out  with  the  duties  of  his  profession,  tells  me  that  there  is  nothiug 
so  restful  and  soothing  to  his  nerves  as  Haydn's  trios  for  the  piano, 
'cello,  and  violin.  I  can  testify  to  the  same  thing.  May  not  this  explain 
the  secret  charm  of  concerted  music  ? 

When  the  soal  and  body  are  refreshed  by  the  music  medicine,  we  are 
then  ready  to  take  hold  of  life  duties  with  renewed  vi<^or  and  earnest- 
D6&8,  and  doable  work  can  be  done  in  the  same  time  that  it  took  before. 
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I  suppose  music  quiets  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  which  does  a 
great  part  of  the  nerve  work  of  the  body.  The  nerves  of  the  head  (which 
are  volunteers)  when  worried  or  overworked,  are  sad  disturbers  of  the 
sympathetic  nerves  (which  are  automatic).  It  is  possible  that  the  agreea- 
ble occupation  of  the  cerebral  nerve  centers  by  a  musical  performance 
causes  them  to  let  the  sympathetic  nerves  alone,  and  to  cease  with- 
drawing, or  rather  stealing,  from  them  the  energy  which  is  their  share. 
However  it  is  done,  the  fact  remains  as  stated,  that  the  digestive,  cir- 
culatory, secretive,  nutritive,  and  reparatory  functions  are  better  per- 
formed when  the  sympathetic  nerves  are  let  alone  and  allowed  to  do 
their  work  quietly. 

To  refer  back  to  the  nursery,  when  the  mother  instinctively  sings  her 
nursing  babe  to  sleep  on  her  bosom,  lactation  goes  on  snioothly  and 
harmoniously,  and  the  music  soothes  both  mother  and  child ;  bat  let 
some  intelligence  of  a  startling  character  suddenly  disturb  the  mother, 
the  mammary  gland  would  cease  secreting,  and  the  babe  would  do  any- 
thing but  sleep. 

I  think  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  put  music  in  the  materia  medica,  after 
what  has  been  said  of  it  by  many,  as  a  remedy  for  insomnia,  neuras- 
thenia, and  nervous  prostration,  as  it  could  l>e  harmlessly  used  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  would  be  pleasant  to  all. 

The  celebrated  watering  place  of  Carlsbad  is,  and  has  been  for  cen- 
turies, a  great  resort  of  those  who  wish  to  drink  its  waters  for  their 
health.  The  German  Government  controls  the  springs,  and  evrry  on© 
who  comes  to  drink  is  obliged  to  consult  a  physician  who  examines  the 
case,  and  either  sends  the  patient  away,  as  not  likely  to  be  benefite<l, 
or  prescribes  the  niodeof  administration  which  the  patient  must  follow. 
Besides  this  the  Government  furnishes  an  excellent  orchestra  to  ploy 
at  the  regulated  times  when  the  drinking  goes  on.  For  this  music  and 
the  medicine  (/.  e.,  the  drinking  water)  a  tax  is  levied  on  the  drinkers. 
Whether  the  music  is  used  as  a  vehicle  or  palliative  for  the  unpleasant 
draughts  (as  physicians  give  iodide  of  potassium  in  syrup  of  sarsapa- 
rilla  to  cover  the  taste),  or  whether  the  music  itself  is  intended  to  act  as 
a  medicine  adjuvant  to  the  waters,  I  know  not ;  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  combination  would  not  be  enforced  by  Government  unless  it 
was  thought  advantageous  by  medical  men  to  promote  the  appetite 
and  zest  for  the  unpalatable  natural  mineral  beverages  taken  for  the 
bodily  ailments  of  the  consumers. 

An  ati'ecting  story  is  told  of  a  child,  about  two  years  of  age,  in  the  Far 
West ;  she  was  stolen  by  Indians,  and  kept  till  she  was  eight  years  old. 
The  parents  made  every  effort  to  lind  the  child,  without  success.  Fi- 
nally an  officer  of  the  ITnited  States  Army,  stationed  at  a  fort,  brought 
there  the  tribe  in  which  the  girl  was,  and  also  the  bereaved  parents  in 
order  to  examine  the  savage  company.  Alter  a  time  the  parents  sin- 
gled out  their  girl  in  the  savage  eostmne,  but  could  niake  no  impression 
on  her  by  which  they  could  certainly  recognize  her.    The  child  seemed 
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da2sed  and  astonished.  The  mother  began  to  despair  till  an  older  child 
said,  ^^  Mother,  sing  the  lullaby  that  you  used  to  sing  to  her  when  a 
baby."  The  mother  did  so.  At  once  the  lost  child  listened,  became 
animated,  recognized  her  mother,  and  rushed  into  her  arms.  Certainly 
this  was  a  case  where  music  acted  upon  an  enfeebled  memory  as  a  suc- 
cessful stimulant,  when  speech  had  entirely  failed  to  elicit  any  response. 

A  reference  to  such  works  as  that  of  Dr.  J.  Solis  Cohen  on  the  throat 
shows  what  a  real  advance  has  been  recently  made  in  the  knowledge 
and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  air  passages  which  interfere  with  vocal 
music.  There  has  not  been  so  much  of  an  advance  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  diseases  of  the  ear.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  time  will  remedy 
this. 

I  refer  here  very  briefly  to  the  latest  remedies  for  the  most  common 
affections  of  the  throat,  such  as  common  colds  from  inflammations  caused 
by  exposure  to  low  temperatures ;  these  consist  of  inflammation,  more 
or  less  extended  and  severe,  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  respiratory 
tract.  Colds  are  a  simple  yet  complex  matter,  and  need  but  little  ex- 
planation as  to  what  they  are,  since  most  people  know  all  about  them 
from  their  own  experience. 

When  a  singer  is  accustomed  tp  ''catch  cold,"  a  nightly  sponge-bath 
of  warm  water  containing  a  teaspoonful  of  ammonia  to  each  pint,  taken 
on  going  to  bed,  will  so  fit  the  skin  (the  largest  gland  in  the  whole  body) 
to  do  its  work,  that  taking  cold  is  avoided  five  times  out  of  six. 

In  Germany  the  inhalation  of  nascent  chloride  of  ammonium  has 
been  used  for  chronic  colds  with  success,  but  I  have  found  it  even  more 
successful  in  aeute  colds.  There  are  many  good  inhalers  in  the  market, 
but  that  furnished  by  Foote  &  Swift,  of  Philadelphia,  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  inhalation  of  this  nascent  chloride  and  also  of  menthol. 

Menthol,  the  Japanese  camphor  peppermint,  is  derived  from  a  plant 
belonging  to  the  mint  family.    I  use  it  in  colds  in  the  following  ways : 

(a)  Best  of  all,  use  the  inhaler  mentioned.  This  will  last  for  months 
and  always  be  ready  for  use.  (b)  Inhale  one  drachm  in  dry  crystals 
from  the  bottle  in  which  it  is  contained,  as  one  inhales  '<  smelling  salts." 
(c)  Put  it  into  a  fold  of  a  handkerchief  or  paper  envelope,  and  thence 
inhale,  (d)  Moisten  a  finger  with  water  and  touch  it  to  the  menthol. 
Then  rub  the  adhered  menthol  upon  the  moustache  or  the  upper  lip. 

If  singers  would  use  a  diet  consisting  of  two-thirds  of  food  from  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  one-third  of  food  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  or, 
to  express  it  differently,  a  diet  composed  of  one  mouthful  of  food  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom  to  two  mouthfuls  of  food  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  system  would  run  so  smoothly  as  not  to  be  upset  by  any 
changes  of  temperature. 

In  affections  more  severe  than  colds,  such  as  local  ulceration,  prolif- 
erations, and  irritation  of  the  upper  air  passages,  a  laryngologist  should 
be  consulted  ;  when  this  is  out  of  the  question,  I  recommend  as  a  local 
api)lJcatioD  to  the  affected  parts  a  mixture  containing  equal  parts  of  the 
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liquor  of  persulphate  of  irou  and  glycerine.  It  should  be  applied  brj 
a  sponge  or  on  absorbing  cotton  every  day  or  once  in  two  dayil 
Another  excellent  remedy  is  the  ethereal  tincture  of  iodoform  (one' 
drachm  of  iodoform  to  one  ounce  of  ether)  applied  as  before  by  a  spoDgc 
or  on  absorbent  cotton.  Elsberg's  throat-forceps  is  the  best  carrier  for 
the  sponge  or  cotton.  I  think  the  second  is  the  better  throat  applica- 
tion of  the  two. 

Affections  of  air-passages  of  the  most  serious  kind  must  be  referred 
to  the  medical  practitioner.  I  would  remark  in  passing  that  asthma  and 
hay  fever  are  now  curable  1)3'  diet  and  liquefying  medicines ;  even  caseB 
of  consumption  come  in  the  same  category,  when  patients  manifest 
enough  will  to  govern  their  appetite  for  forbidden  food,  and  to  obey 
absolutely  their  medical  adviser. 


EDUCATION  IN  MUSIC  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

By  John  Eaton, 

Commissioner  of  Education, 


^<  Masic,"  says  Martin  Lather,  ^<  is  a  master  which  makes  the  people 
softer  and  milder,  more  polite  and  more  rational. .  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
noble  gift  of  God.  I  would  not  part  with  what  little  I  know  of  it  for  a 
gi*eat  deal.  Yon  should  be  instructed  in  this  art,  for  it  makes  a  capable 
people ;  it  is  indispensable  to  have  music  taught  in  the  school.  The 
schoolmaster  that  will  not  teach  it  is  not  the  schoolmaster  for  me." 

It  has  been  observed,  <^  A  man  often  forgets  his  friends,  his  native 
land,  and  sometimes  his  language,  but  the  songs  of  childhood  and  youth 
never  fade  from  his  memory."  Goethe  bears  testimony  that  in  music  the 
worth  of  art  is  most  apparent,  since  it  requires  no  material,  no  subject- 
matter  whose  effect  must  be  deducted.  It  is  wholly  good  and  pure, 
raising  and  ennobling  whatever  it  expresses. 

'^  It  is  a  strange  thing,"  fitly  exclaims  Lady  Eastlake,  ^^  the  subtle 
form  and  conditions  of  music.  When  the  composer  has  conceived  it  in 
his  mind,  it  is  not  there;  when  he  has  committed  it  to  paper,  it  is  not 
there;  when  he  has  called  together  his  orchestra  and  choristers  from 
the  north  and  south,  it  is  there,  but  it  is  gone  again  when  they  disap- 
pear. It  has  always,  as  it  were,  to  put  on  immortality  afresh.  It  is 
forever  being  born  anew — born,  indeed,  to  die  and  leave  dead  notes  and 
dumb  instruments  behind.  No  wonder  that  it  should  have  been  men 
with  shallow  reasoning  powers  and  defective  musical  feelings,  who  in 
the  fugiti  veness  of  the  form  have  seen  only  the  fidvolity  of  the  thing  and 
tried  to  throw  contempt  upon  it  accordingly." 

To-day  few  are  so  miserly,  so  materialistic  in  their  natures,  as  to  deny 
the  utility  of  music.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  an  argument  for 
its  support,  or  to  go  into  an  analysis  of  its  nature,  or  to  trace  in  detail 
tbe  curious  and  remarkable  history  of  its  development  among  the  differ* 
ent  races  of  men.  I  desire  to  limit  my  task  to  the  presentation  of  an 
outline  of  the  facts  illustrating  the  progress  and  present  condition  of 
instruction  in  music  in  the  schools  at  home  and  abroad — facts  that  I  am 
called  upon  to  present,  not  because  I  am  a  musician  or  teacher  of  music, 
but  because  they  are  more  readily  accessible  in  the  Bureau  of  Education 
than  elsewhere.  In  the  baldest  stcitements  of  facts,  we  should  not  forget 
that  whatever  we  are  as  a  people  with  respect  to  music,  its  tuacbing, 
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practice,  production,  enjoyment,  or  patronage,  we  have  had  the  benefit 
of  all  the  past  of  homan  experience  in  this  art.  The  Greeks  have  taoght 
us  alike  in  the  treatise  on  music  by  Plutarch  and  philosophical  dis- 
cussions •by  Plato,  and  in  their  myths,  which  made  their  wise  gods, 
Apollo  and  Orpheus,  masters  of  musical  instruments,  with  power  to 
charm  savage  beasts  and  to  command  the  attention  of  stones  and.  trees. 

Thespis  is  said  to  have  spoken  the  recitations  with  which  he  was  the 
first  to  intersperse  hymns,  thus  leading  the  way  to  the  songs  and  chants 
of  the  drama.  Sophocles  accompanied  the  performance  of  his  Tharmyris 
on  the  cythera.  In  ancient  Bome  we  learn  of  numerous  choristers  in 
tragedies,  including  male  and  female  voices,  accompanied  with  many  in- 
struments. Our  Sacred  Scriptures  bring  us  musical  gifts  from  the  an- 
cient Hebrews.  Miriam  sang  the  song  of  triumph  tbr  her  people,  and 
to  the  psalms  of  David  are  due  the  most  of  our  church  melody.  St. 
Ambrose  (384  A.  D.),  who  is  so  conspicuously'  associated  with  the  prog- 
ress of  music  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  adopted  in  his 
metropolitan  church  at  Milan  the  practice  of  dividing  the  verses  of  the 
psalms  into  responsive  choruses.  In  the  following  century  Boetius  (475) 
furnished  his  voluminous  treatise,  so  long  the  standard,  though  he  is 
charged  with  serious  errors  in  his  discussion  of  the  music  of  the  Greeks. 
Then  came,  a  century  later,  the  effort  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  (590), 
who  ordained  a  ritual  for  Rome  which  was  named  Gregorian. 

The  northern  nations  of  Europe  are  credited  with  making  valuable 
contributions  to  the  music  received  by  them  with  other  subjects  of  in- 
struction through  the  Romans.  Instruction  in  music,  with  which  we 
have  mainly  to  do,  appears  prominently  among  the  Saxons  and  Irish. 
Si^echt,  in  his  "  History  of  Education  in  Germany  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Thirteenth  Century,*'  acknowledges  the  indebtedness  of  that 
country  in  all  subjects  of  instruction  at  that  period  to  the  Irish  cloisters. 
In  them  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors  were  read,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
astronomy  were  studied,  and  special  attention  was  paid  to  religious 
poetr>' ;  but  music  was  given  a  still  more  promiueut  place.  Charlemagne, 
who  secured  from  York  for  his  royal  school  the  great  teacher  who  was 
the  leader  of  education  under  his  administration,  bi^ought  teachers  from 
Rome  to  the  cathedral  school  at  Metz  who  were  masters  in  all  the  ^^free 
arts,**  and  who  paid  particular  attention  to  giviug  their  pupils  instruc- 
tion in  music.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be  observed  that  special  progress  of 
instruction  in  music  was  closely  related  to  the  general  improvements 
in  education;  the  German  states,  though  indebted  to  other  nation- 
alities originally,  later  came  to  lead  the  civilized  world  in  the  education 
of  the  masses  and  in  their  special  training  in  music,  and  in  our  century 
both  England  and  America  must  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  for 
progress  in  musical  instruction,  as  well  as  in  the  revival  of  education, 
to  the  German  schoolmaster  abroad.  Dr.  Br(H)ks,  who  did  so  much  to 
prepare  the  mind  of  the  people  of  Massai*hust*tts  for  the  normal  school, 
obtained  his  notions  of  normal  training  from  a  Prussian  tellowtraveler 
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on  an  ocean  voyage.  Mann,  Barnard,  and  Stowe  all  went  to  Germany, 
and  their  several  works  on  German  schools  did  mach  to  aid  their  efforts 
in  bringing  on  a  revival  of  education  among  us.  The  writings  of  these 
and  other  pioneers  of  that  movement,  full  of  the  strongest  argnment* 
for  general  culture,  were  not  unmindful  of  the  importance  of  training 
in  music.  Horace  Mann,  in  one  of  his  early  reports,  treats  the  whole 
subject  with  his  usual  force  and  clearness : 

The  pre-adaptation  of  the  hamao  mind  to  seek  and  find  pleasure  in  music,  is  proved 
by  the  universality  with  which  the  vocal  art  has  been  practiced  among  men.  Each 
nation  and  each  age  steps  forward  as  a  separate  witness  to  prove  the  existence  of 
musical  faculties  and  desires  in  the  race.  In  cultivating  music,  therefore,  are  we 
not  following  one  of  the  plainest  and  most  universal  indications  of  nature — the  order 
of  that  Being  by  whose  wisdom  and  benevolence  nature  was  constituted?  The  Cre- 
ator has  made  the  human  mind  susceptible  to  emotions  which  can  find  no  adequate 
oxpreHsion  but  in  song.  Among  all  nations  joy  has  its  chorus  and  sorrow  its  dirge. 
Patriotism  exults  over  national  triumphs  in  national  songs ;  and  religious  yearning 
vainly  strives  to  pour  out  its  full  tide  of  thanksgiving  to  its  Maker,  until  anthem 
and  hallelujah  take  the  rapt  spirit  upon  their  wings  and  bear  it  to  the  throne  of  God. 
Nature  not  only  points,  as  it  were,  her  finger  toward  the  universal  cnlture  of  the 
musical  art,  but  she  has  bestowed  upon  all  men  the  means  of  cultivating  it ;  the 
voice  and  the  ear  are  universal  endowments. 

He  calls  to  mind  tlie  instinct  of  music  as  well  as  the  instinct  of  archi- 
tecture, painting,  and  sculpture.  He  points  out  the  cost  of  gratification 
in  these  several  departments  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  inexpensiveness 
of  obtaining  a  wealth  of  song,  present  at  all  times,  unburdensome,  a 
means  of  gratuitous  solace,  an  inexpensive  luxury,  whose  peculiar  at- 
tribute is  not  to  grow  old,  nor  weary  the  oft-listening  sense,  nor  pall 
apon  the  oft-attentive  mind.  But  we  are  not  left  to  speculation  and 
inference  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  vocal  music  in  public  schools. 
The  universal  practice  of  music  in  most  of  the  schools  of  the  German 
states  for  a  long  series  of  years  is  an  experiment  sufficient  of  itself  to 
settle  the  question  of  its  utility.  Probably  it  is  not  the  least  efficient 
among.the  means  by  which  the  schools  of  Prussia  are  kept  in  such  ad- 
mirable order  with  so  rare  a  resort  to  corporal  punishment.  The  whole 
coontry  is  vocal  with  music.  It  adds  zest  to  social  amusement.  It 
saves  the  people  from  boisterous  and  riotous  passions.  Pervading  all 
classes,  it  softens  and  refines  the  national  character.  It  is  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  student  after  his  severe  mental  exertion,  and  it  cheers  on 
the  laborer  sweating  at  his  toil. 

Again,  he  points  out,  first,  how  vocal  music  promotes  health ;  second, 
how  vocal  music  furnishes  the  means  of  intellectual  exercise;  third,  he 
observes  that  the  social  and  moral  influences  of  music  far  transcend  \\\ 
value  all  its  physical  or  intellectual  utilities.  It  holds  a  natural  rela- 
tionship or  affinity  with  peace,  hope,  affection,  generosity,  charity ,  de- 
votion. There  is,  also,  a  natural  repugnance  between  music  and  fear, 
envy,  malevolence,  misanthropy.  In  ancient  mythology,  Nemesis  and 
the  Furies  never  sung.  Napoleon,  after  subduing  the  physical  force  of 
the  Egyptians^  proposed  to  perpetuate  his  power  by  a  mastery  over 
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their  sentiments  and  affections  by  introduciug  appropriate  selecdoDB 
of  music.  But  Horace  Mann  not  only  gave  us  reasoning  valuable  for 
all  upon  the  subject,  he  put  his  hand  upon  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  progress  of  music.  "  Unhappily,"  he  says,  "  there  are  but  few  }te^ 
sons  in  our  community  compe{;ent  to  teach  the  art,  even  of  vocal  mosie. 
We  are  an  uu-musical — not  to  say  an  anti-musical — people.  No  heredi- 
tary taste  has  descended  to  us.  Our  Pilgrim  fathers  residing  in  Mas- 
sachusetts were  too  stern  a  race,  and  their  souls  were  occupied  by  in- 
terests too  mighty  and  too  absorbing,  to  afford  them  either  leisure  or 
inclination  to  cultivate  music  as  a  refinement  or  an  embellishment  of 
life." 

Thus  powerfully  did  he  and  his  coadjutors  enforce  upon  the  minds  of 
the  public  and  of  school  officers  and  teachers  the  importance  of  instnio- 
tion  in  music. 

By  turniug  our  attention  to  the  summary  of  the  progress  and  condi- 
tion of  musical  education  in  continental  Europe,  by  which  our  own  ef- 
forts and  those  in  England  have  been  so  greatly  affected,  the  results  of 
these  early  efforts  in  aid  of  musical  education  upon  its  present  condi- 
tion among  us  may  be  more  clearly  seen.  In  the  cathedral  schools  in 
Germany  in  the  ninth  century  the  boy  students  wete  trained  in  music 
so  as  to  take  part  in  the  daily  services.  Under  Charlemagne,  the  Gre- 
gorian church  music,  which  had  been  widely  diffused  by  Pepin,  was  in- 
troiluced  generally  in  Germany,  and  by  imperial  decree  the  clergy  were 
compelled  to  learn  correctly  the  Roman  mode  of  singing.  Students  of 
all  cathedral  and  bishop  schools  were  also  required  to  be  versed  in  it. 

The  task  of  making  small  boys  proficient  in  rhythm  and  time,  and 
teaching  them  to  sing  sweetly  and  loudly,  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
the  teacher  had  to  perform.  No  subject  of  instruction,  besides  gram- 
mar, took  more  time  than  church  music,  in  which  pupils  were  exercised 
as  long  as  their  school  attendance  lasted.  Learning  the  characters 
then  used  offered  immeasurable  difficulties,  and  still  worse  was  the  right 
reading,  for  different  notations  and  punctuations  were  employed,  which 
only  made  manifest  in  a  general  way  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  melo- 
dies without  making  it  easy  to  distii^guish  the  intervals.  It,  therefore, 
required  the  closest  attention  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  follow  the 
leader  and  find  out  what  intervals  should  be  allowed  in  different  in- 
stances, and  remember  them.  Besides,  the  syllables  had  to  be  dis- 
tinctly pronounced,  so  that  the  modulation  should  be  correct,  the  right 
time  be  observed,  and  the  harsh  German  voice  be  brought  to  produce 
the  different  effects  lightly  and  softly. 

Impatience  on  the  teacher's  part,  and  tears  on  the  pupiPs  part — how 
often  did  they  take  part  in  the  exercises,  repeated  over  and  over  again 
until  proficiency  was  reached  !  The  rod  i)layed  a  prominent  part  in 
musical  instruction,  every  mistake  in  church-singing  being  followed  by 
its  application,  and  its  use  wsis  much  juore  freciuent  in  this  branch  than 
in  instruction  in  grammar,  because  music  was  a  daily  task,  and  often 
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tiie  head  of  the  school  wonld  be  particular  to  be  at  hand  during  the  sing, 
ing  hour  to  protect  the  boys  irom  the  wrath  of  an  in-patient  precentor 
or  his  assistant.  IV)  usic  was  one  of  the  most  important  disciplines  of  tbe 
qnadrivium.  The  study  of  that  art  was  regarded  as  important  as  that 
of  grammar  or  arithmetic  in  the  schools  of  the  religious  houses.  '^Who- 
ever is  not  skilled  in  music,"  saysRabauus  Maurus,  "  cannot  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  priestly  office  properly." 

In  many  monasteries,  too,  the  pnpils  were  taught  instrumental  music ; 
as  at  St.  Gallen,  where  Tontilo,  a  master  of  all  kinds  of  stringed  in- 
struments, taught  the  pupils  of  the  extra-cathedral  school  the  art  of 
playing  on  stringed  instruments.  His  pupils  were  often  the  sons  of  the 
nobility.  The  school  at  Metz,  made  prominent  under  Bishop  Ohrode- 
gang,  who  died  in  766,  long  held  the  first  place  in  training  chanters  for 
the  principal  churches  and  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  empire. 
After  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  the  cathedral  school  of  St.  Gallon 
was,  perhaps,  considered  the  leading  training  school  for  musicians. 
Notker,  the  stammerer,  Ratpert,  and  Tontilo  here  composed  their  world- 
renowned  songs,  and  wrote  theoretical  treatises  on  music.  "  By  hymns, 
sequences,  turns,  and  litanies,  by  different  songs  and  melodies,  as  well 
as  by  thejr  religious  learning,  the  students  of  this  school  made  the 
Church  of  God  renowned  not  only  in  AUemania,  but  everywhere  from 
sea  to  sea."  The  chief  masters  tried  to  simplify  the  extremely  difficult 
instruction  in  church  singing.  In  the  ninth  century  an  attempt  was 
made  to  improve  the  notation,  and  to  modify  the  antiquated  system  of 
teaching  and  studying  music  in  other  ways. 

Only  students  who  were  specially  adapted  for  the  work  undertook 
the  theoretical  study  of  music,  which  they  began  after  studying  arith- 
metic and  astronomy,  or  at  least  the  former,  which  was  regarded  as 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  music.  It  is  said  ot 
Gerbert  that  he  proceeded  from  instruction  in  arithmetic  to  instruction 
in  music.  The  standard  was  advanced  so  high  that  one  who  was 
simply  a  good  singer  or  a  skilled  performer  on  different  instruments, 
was  yet  not  regarded  as  a  complete  musician.  To  merit  that  title  it 
was  necessary  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  tones 
in  the  course  of  the  qnadrivium,  and  especially  the  relations  of  music 
to  arithmetic.  A  person  who  had  this  deeper  knowledge  could  form  a 
judgment  upon  tones,  rhythms,  sounds,  and  their  combinations,  topics 
which  are  embraced  in  the  wide  domain  of  music. 

In  a  comedy  of  the  tenth  century,  written  by  the  nun  Hrotsuit,  a 
scene  from  the  school-room  of  a  Saxon  cathedral  school  is  shown  to  the 
reader,  in  which  the  teacher  is  represented  in  the  act  of  instructing  the 
pupils  of  the  qnadrivium  in  the  nature  and  kinds  of  music.  In  the 
dialogne  the  complicated  relations  of  tones  in  sequence  and  harmony 
are  artistically  discussed  in  a  way  which  shows  an  accurate  study  of 
the  books  in  use  at  that  time.  The  result  of  these  and  t^ucceeding  ef- 
forts is  seen  in  the  universality  of  music  among  the  German-speaking 
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peoples,  which  some  ooe  has  described  by  the  observation  that  ^^  evety 
Gerroau  child  is  boru  with  a  song  in  his  mouth." 
A  recent  author  observe: 

Singing  is  the  one  branch  of  music  generally  taught  in  educational  inatitntioiia. 
In  boarding-schools,  academies  for  the  young  sons  of  noblemen,  and  teachers'  oeiBi- 
nuries,  opportunities  are  given 'for  instmction  on  the  violin  and  piano,  but  more  as 
an  accompaniment  for  the  voice.  In  seminaries,  persons  preparing  to  be  teachers 
generally  acquire  a  knowledge  of  harmony,  or  receive  instruction  on  the  organ,  so  at 
to  be  able  to  pass  an  examination  for  organist  as  well  as  teacher,  as  often  the  poeition 
of  organist  at  the  village  church  is  occupied  by  the  teacher.  In  Prussia,  for  inatanee, 
a  decree  of  October  15,  1872,  required  of  persons  entering  teachers'  seminaries  lliat 
they  have  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  harmony,  use  of  pedals,  ability  to  play 
four-part  chorals  at  sight,  and  other  easy  organ  pieces.  In  the  seminary  or  normal 
school  they  were  to  continue  instruction  in  organ-playing  and  harmony  uutil  they 
could  play  all  chorals,  transpose  similar  music,  etc.  Pupils  were,  howevef,  admitted 
sometimes  if  they  could  not  fulfill  these  conditions. 

According  to  the  law  of  May  14, 1869,  of  Austro-Huugary,  singing 
was  one  of  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  the  elementary  schools.  The 
same  requirement  is  in  the  law  of  May  2,  1883.  In  accepting  pupils 
in  the  normal  schools — where  music  is  a  part  of  the  course  of  study — 
those  having  some  musical  knowledge  are  to  be  preferred.  The  burgher 
schools  for  boys  include  singing  among  the  branches  taught.  In  an 
undivided  one-class,  all-day  school  in  Lower  Austria,  the  programme  of 
studies  includes  an  hour  of  musical  instruction  per  week  in  all  of  the 
years  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  inclusive. 

The  States  of  the  German  Empire,  though  seeming  to  the  casual  ob- 
server to  be  almost  exactly  similar  in  their  educational  schemes,  differ 
from  each  other  in  fa;ct,  as  do  the  several  States  of  our  Union,  in  re- 
spect to  their  school  systems,  but  singing  is  one  of  the  essential  studies. 
The  differences  to  be  observed  are  only  those  of  amount  of  time  or  of 
methods.  In  a  one-class  school  of  three  divisions  in  Prussia  singing 
was  taught  one  hour  a  week  in  the  lowest  class  and  two  hours  a  week 
in  the  middle  and  upper  grades.  In  the  girls'  high  school  at  Leipsic 
singing  is  taught  one  hour  in  the  three  upper  classes  and  two  hours  iu 
the  four  classes  below  per  week. 

In  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  as  far  back  as  183G,  in  the  course  of 
study  for  an  institution  which  included  lyceunis,  gymnasia,  and  )>eda- 
gogical  schools,  singing  was  required  two  hours  a  week  in  each  class,  and 
the  training  was  both  theoretical  and  practical.  In  the  programme  of 
studies  at  the  Royal  Gymnasium  at  Stuttgart,  choral  singing,  the  study 
of  major  and  minor  chords,  singing  from  books  in  use  in  the  common 
schools,  all  enter  into  the  course.  Germany  has  countless  music  schools, 
those  of  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Stuttgart,  and  Schwerin  being  among  the  l)e8t 
known.  In  Berlin,  the  conservatory  proper  has  divisions  for  the  study 
of  church  music,  for  composition,  and  for  general  instruction  in  music, 
harmony,  counterpoint,  etc.  In  1879  there  were  ovei:  30  musical  acade- 
mies reported  in  that*  city  alone,  many  of  them  private  institutions. 
The  Academy  of  KuUals  had  over  1,(KK)  pupils.    At  Cologne,  Frank- 
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fort-on-the-Main,  Magdeburg,  Breslan,  and  Cassel,  there  are  schools  of 
inosic.  Munich  and  Wurzbiirg  report  each  oue  schooL  Saxony  has 
conservatories  at  Dresden  and  Leipsic.  There  are  similar  institutions 
in  other  prominent  cities.  Austria  reports  800  pupils  at  the  Vienna 
Conservatory  of  Music 

In  Belgium  the  law  of  1844  reaffirms  the  requirements  of  previous 
laws  with  respect  to  singing  in  the  course  of  school  studies.  One  hour 
a  week  is  required  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  first  and  second  ele- 
mentary grades,  and  two  hours  a  week  in  the  boys'  third  grade,  while 
in  the  same  grade  for  girls  only  half  the  time  is  obligatory.  In  the 
normal  schools  for  males,  two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  music  in  the 
first  and  second  years,  and  oue  hour  each  in  the  third  and  fourth  years, 
and  the-same  in  the  normal  schools  for  female  teachers. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  report  of  a  commi.^sion  of  25  members,  appointed 
by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  to  decide  on  the  need 
of  instruction  in  music  in  the  schools  of  that  country.  It  contains  the 
latest  and  most  valuable  summary  of  information  upon  this  tsubject. 
The  commission  observes:  Singing  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  school 
programme,  but  of  late  years  the  study  of  it  has  very  much  dimin- 
ished. In  order  ta  carry  out  the  decrees  of  1883^the  first  decree  re- 
quiring that  music  should  be  taught  two  hours  a  week  in  each  of  the 
three  years  of  the  normal  course,  and  the  second  decree  relating  to  ex- 
aminations in  music  on  entering  the  normal  schools — this  commission 
was  appointed,  and  was  specially  to  take  into  view  its  instruction  in  the 
normal  schools  and  in  the  primaries,  so  as  to  bring  about  the  best 
methods  of  musical  instruction  in  all  grades  of  schools.  A  sub  com- 
mission, consisting  of  five  members,  was  designated  to  elaborate  more 
fully  the  programme  of  instruction  in  the  schools.  The  general  com- 
mission agreed  upon  the  importance  of  the  need  of  instruction  in  sing- 
ing, one  member  indicating  that  the  singing  should  commence  in  the 
8aUe8  cPAiile^  another  limiting  the  lowest  age  at  three  years,  while 
the  general  feeling  was  that  instruction  in  musical  exercises  should 
commence  when  the  child  is  six  years  of  age  and  be  continued  without 
interruption  through  the  school  years.  A  slight  difference  as  to  the 
methods  to  be  used  appeared ;  but  all  agreed  that  the  choice  of  meth- 
ods should  be  left,  in  a  measure,  to  the  teacher,  provided  he  or  she  had 
previously  received  proi>er  instruction  in  music.  For  this  end  tike  pupils 
of  the  normal  schools  should  be  required,  as  far  as  their  natural  powers 
would  permit,  to  pass  examinations  in  the  elements  of  music  before  being 
received  into  the  normal  grade,  and  one  member  of  the  commission  sug- 
gested that  during  the  vacations  regular  musical  instruction  might  be 
given  in  Paris  to  one  or  more  pupils  from  each  normal  school,  under  the 
.  best  instructors.  The  result  of  such  instruction  each  year  to  difi'erent 
pupils  would  be  that  by  1891  a  fine  corps  of  teachers  of  singing  would 
be  ready  for  the  primary  grades.  One  member  stated  the  object  of  the 
coffliDission  to  be  the  creation  of  musical  morals  and  musical  chorals, 


and  held  that  music  should  be  obligatory  in  the  schools,  and  that  ih» 
pupils  should  be  able  to  read  and  write  it  as  they  wrote  French.  The 
musical  humanities  should  be  taught,  that  is,  a  knowledge  of  mnsioal 
works  should  be  given  to  the  pupil  later,  and  he  should  nnderstand 
how  music  is  associated  with  national  and  local  events,  and  of  what 
public  use  it  is. 

According  to  the  programme  adopted  by  the  Higher  Council  for  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  as  per  the  decree  of  July  23,  ISSd,  in  the  infant  or  ma- 
ternal schools,  the  mistress  ought  to  limit  the  instruction  to  simple  ma- 
sical  songs  of  one  part  only,  associated,  as  far  as  possible,  with  their 
marches,  dances,  plays,  etc.  In  the  primary  grades  the  lessons  in  singing 
ought  to  occupy  one  or  two  hours  a  week,  independently  of  the  exercises 
ill  singing  which  are  connected  with  the  recesses,  the  going  in  and  oat 
of  school.  The  elementary,  middle,  and  higher  courses  of  instractioa  in 
music  cover  the  following:  The  elementary,  live  lessons  a  week, — ^into- 
nation, time,  simple  measures  in  two,  three,  or  four  time,  readinf?  and 
writing  at  dictation  of  simple  chants  in  the  key  of  sol,  exercises  of  mem- 
ory. The  middle  course  should  embrace  four  lessons  a  week,— revision 
of  instruction  in  the  elementary  course,  intonation,  practical  application 
of  certain  major  and  minor  scales,  chromatic  scale,  modulations,  meas- 
ures, showing  time,  notes,  rests,  etc. ;  exercises  in  rhythm,  reading  and 
writing  at  dictation  simple  chants  of  one,  two,  or  three  parts,  study  and 
execution  of  chants  with  words.  In  the  higher  course, — review,  also 
explanation  of  keys  of  do,  sol,  and  fa,  different  diatonic  methods,  use 
of  metronome,  general  idea  of  musical  phrase,  elements  of  harmony,  oral 
and  written  dictation,  reading  at  sight  of  two,  three,  and  four  part 
chorals,  etc. 

Music  in  the  normal  schools,  according  to  the  decree  of  August  2, 
1881,  should  be  taught  during  the  tirst  year  two  hours  a  week,  embrac- 
ing the  elementary  principles  of  music,  pronunciation  and  dictation, 
emission  of  sound,  respiration,  classifying  voice,  reading  in  major  and 
minor  tones,  dictation  and  singing  of  simple  pieces,  elementary  exer- 
cises on  piano  and  organ,  major  and  minor  scales.  The  second  year 
the  lessons  should  be  given  two  hours  a  week, — continuation  of  studies  in 
time,  intonation,  etc.,  reading  in  all  keys,  dictation,  singing  of  pieces 
for  several  voices,  continuation  of  organ  and  piano  practice.  During 
the  third  year  two  hours  a  week  should  be  devoted  to  chorals,  study  of 
accompaniments,  continuation  of  exercises  on  organ  and  piano,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  principal  works  of  great  masters. 

Among  the  dififerent  suggestions  made  by  the  sub-commission  are 
these:  that  the  reform  should  commence  in  the  primary  normals; 
again,  that  there  should  l>e  regular  musical  exercises  connected  with 
the  teachers'  reunions,  the  music  to  take  as  prominent  a  place  in  the 
programme  as  the  literary  and  scientific  dVorts. 

Switzerland  includes  singing  among  the  branches  required  in  the 
cominon  schools,  and  sets  apart  an  appropriate  time  for  instruction  in 
that  branch. 
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In  Italy  masic  is  not  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  school  pro- 
grammes. Mr.  Fornelli  speaks  of  the  good  effects  of  instruction  in 
music  in  the  schools  of  other  countries,  and  deplores  the  lack  of  instruc- 
tion in  Italy,  where  almost  all  classes  of  society  are  musical  and  great 
lovers  of  music.  He  considers  it  a  part  of  %lie  necessary  culture  to  be 
given  to  the  young,  as  it  helps  to  train  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the 
affections.  Indeed,  it  exerts  a  ^'m^'stical  influence''  on  the  young.  He 
refers  to  the  great  influence  on  Greek  civilization  produced  by  the  study 
of  music  in  all  ages,  describes  it  as  an  aid  to  patriotism,  and  strongly 
urge«  that  it  be  made  obligatory  in  the  schools  of  Italy.  And  yet  Italy 
has  been  called  the  cradle  of  music,  as  her  Conservatorio  Santa  Maria 
di  Loreto  was  established  at  Naples  in  1538,  and  others  have  followed 
in  other  leading  cities. 

In  the  Netherlands  the  law  of  August  17, 1878,  requires  singing  in 
the  preliminary  studies  for  common  schools  as  well  as  for  normal  schools. 
So  the  law  of  1880  makes  singing  in  the  normal  schools  obligatory.  In 
the  course  of  instruction  in  the  provincial  normal  schools  for  1883-'84, 
two  hours  were  devoted  to  singing  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  an<l 
one  hour  each  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes.  In  the  normal  schools 
of  the  provinces,  the  pupils  are  supposed  to  become  teachers  in  the  rural 
schools.  In  the  state  normal  schools  singing  and  music  are  taught  on 
an  average  four  hours  in  two  of  the  classes  and  three  hours  in  the  other 
two  classes. 

Portugal  includes  choral  singing  in  the  programme  of  studies  in  the 
advanced  primaries  for  boys.  But  music  does  not  appear  to  be  included 
in  the  course  for  the  lower  grades,  nor  in  the  schools  for  girls  of  the 
higher  grade. 

Russia  includes  the  singing  of  hymns  among  the  indispensable  ele- 
mentary branches.  Instruction  is  given  only  to  a  very  limited  extent 
among  the  masses  of  the  people,  as  their  education  is  so  generally 
neglected. 

Our  official  information  in  regard  to  Spain  is  meager,  but  in  the  recent 
publication,  which  has  for  its  object  the  modifying  of  primary  instruc- 
tion so  as  to  make  it  conform  to  the  principles  of  modern  pedagogics, 
singing  is  a  part  of  the  school  programme. 

In  Sweden  the  course  of  study  in  the  primary  schools  requires  sing- 
ing. In  the  high  schools  for  girls,  instruction  is  given  one  hour  a  week 
in  each  of  the  eight  classes.  Singing  is,  however,  elective  in  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  classes. 

Although  the  Saxons,  in  England,  as  we  have  seen,  were  early  so 
prominent  in  efforts  for  musical  culture,  in  recent  centuries  they  have 
follen  behind  the  Germans.  In  this  discussion  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me,  however,  to  go  beyond  the  briefest  reference  to  th^  facts  connected 
with  music  in  the  primary  schools,  drawn  in  the  main  from  the  state- 
ment of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  assistant  inspectors.  The  movement  for 
tbe  introduction  of  music  in  the  primary  schools  may  be  said  to  dat<9 
4470— No.  1 4 
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Arom  the  action  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  1840-'41. 
From  the  minutes  then  issued  by  the  Council,  we  find  that  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  the  inspectors  of  schools  and  from  various  other 
sources,  had  made  the  Committee  of  Council  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  vocal  music  had  been  successfully  cultivated  in  comparatively  few 
of  the  elementary  schools  in  Great  Britain;  and,  further,  that  the  chief 
reasons  why  singing  had  not  been  cultivated  to  a  greater  extent  among 
the  lower  orders  in  Great  Britain,  consisted  in  the  too  general  neglect  of 
elementary  education,  and  in  the  fact  that  vocal  music  had  not  been 
reckoned  among  the  necessary  subjects  of  the  education  of  the  i>oorer 
classes  in  that  country.  Among  the  impediments  to  the  introduction  of 
a  more  general  cultivation  of  vocal  music  among  the  lower  orders,  the 
report  goes  on  to  observe,  has  been  the  want  of  a  method  of  instruction 
facilitating  the  teaching  of  vocal  music  in  elementary  schools.  The  com- 
mittee finally  adopted  Hullah's  method  and  prepared  instruction  books, 
but  the  results  were  most  meager  and  unsatisfactory.  The  revised  code 
of  18G1,  with  payment  for  results,  left  out  music.  The  training.colleges 
for  teachers  gave  some  attention  to  the  subject,  but  the  elementary 
schools  did  not  profit  thereby. 

In  1867  Mr.  Corry's  minute  offering  grants  for  extra  subjects  included 
music;  but  only  one  extra  subject  was  allowed  in  a  school,  and  the 
teachers  chose  any  other  subject  than  music,  so  that  in  1869  only  one 
school  obtained  the  grant  for  music.  In  1870,  owing  to  the  increased 
exertions  of  the  friends  of  music,  43  out  of  the  12,000  schools  succeeded 
with  music,  but  the  new  code  which  followed  in  1871  specifically  omitted 
music.  As  some  one  observed,  '^  It  was  disendowed,  if  not  disestab* 
lished.^' 

This  blow  stirred  up  musical  philanthropists  and  even  musicians  in 
the  interest  of  primary  schools,  and  Mr.  Forster,  the  then  Vice-President 
of  the  Council  for  the  Administration  of  Education,  was  greatly  badg- 
ered with  petitions  and  appeals  that  he  might  not  go  down  tox)08terity 
as  the  uncouth  barbarian  who  refused  to  teach  the  children  music,  fie 
repeateiUy  afiirmed  that  the  Education  Department  fully  desired  to  en- 
courage the  practice  of  singing,  but  the  difficulty  was  that  *'at  present 
the  Priv3'  Council  did  not  find  that  their  inspectors  were  able  to  give 
that  thorough  examination  which  they  ought  to  give.  The  musical  edu- 
cation of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  had  been  neglected,  and  it  was 
difiicult  to  find  gentlemen  competent  to  examine  in  the  notation  of 
music." 

In  1879  the  sentiment  in  the  interest  of  music  was  so  aroused  that 
Dr.  Hullah  was  sent  to  the  Continent  to  report  the  foreign  methods  and 
their  results.  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  were  also  called  upon  to  make 
notes  u|)on  the  subject,  and  reported  that  2,944  schools  taught  by  note 
and  21,224  learned  only  by  ear.  In  1883  the  i)resent  programme  went 
into  oi>eration,  which  allows  sixpence  a  head  for  ear-singing  and  one 
shilling  for  singing  by  note.    A  consensus  of  opinion  of  well-qualified 
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observers  appears  to  justify  the  estimate  that  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of 
the  children  in  the  primary  schools  are  capable  of  practically  appreci- 
ating the  main  elements  of  music  and  of  associating  these  elements  with 
musical  notation.  The  main  difficulty  at  present  is  said  to  be  the  want 
of  teachers  qualified  to  instruct.  Dr.  Hullah,  the  inspector  of  music  in 
colleges  for  the  training  of  teachers,  constantly  complained  that  half 
the  students  entered  without  any  knowledge  or  skill.  Over  26,428 
pupil-teachers  are  now  under  inspection,  but  the  musical  examination 
is  optional,  and  only,  as  is  observed,  deals  with  the  <'  cinders,  ashes,  and 
dust  of  musical  theory."  A  statistical  estimate  for  the  year  ending 
August  31, 1883,  reports  that  of  the  number  of  departments  in  which 
singing  is  taught,  21,743  learn  by  ear,  1,429  by  staff  notation,  3,871  by 
tonic  sol-fa,  32  by  both  systems,  and  161  by  any  other  system. 

With  all  these  nations  of  Europe  the  United  States  are  in  more  or  less 
close  relation ;  we  draw  upon  their  literature  and  their  music,  and  they 
upon  ours ;  we  receive  from  them  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  an- 
nually ;  but  time  will  not  permit  me  to  trace  with  any  minuteness  the 
effect  upon  us,  or  our  schools,  or  our  instruction,  of  their  musical  prog- 
ress, which  I  have  tried  briefly  to  outline ;  nor  must  I  enter  upon  any 
account  of  the  steps  taken  in  musical  instruction  since  the  days  of  Horace 
Mann  up  to  the  present  time.  Not  far  from  the  beginning  of  his  official 
connection  with  education,  cities  as  remote  and  as  different  as  Boston 
and  New  Orleans  provided  for  instruction  in  music  in  the  public  schools 
by  special  teachers.  Our  cities  have  been  centers  of  public  and  private 
efforts,  secular  and  religious,  for  the  promotion  of  the  progress  of  the 
American  people  in  music.  But  I  must  pass  by  any  reference  to  the 
many  and  great  voluntary  agencies  in  them  favoring  musical  progress, 
the  multiplication  of  musical  literature  and  instruments,  the  concerts, 
conservatories,  and  societies ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  describe  the  inferior 
opportunities  for  the  development  of  musical  talent  afforded  in  our  rural 
public  schools.  We  must  pass,  also,  any  account  of  music  in  our  col- 
leges, academies,  or  normal  schools,  or  schools  for  the  blind.  A  brief 
statement  must  suffice  concerning  musical  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  of  our  cities. 

In  response  to  great  urgency,  amidst  the  overwhelming  demands  upon 
the  force  provided  for  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  I  have  re- 
cently undertaken  a  special  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  musical  instruc 
lion  in  our  public  schools  in  cities.  The  blanks  sent  out,  in  addition  to 
calling  for  the  proper  address,  title,  and  school  population,  also  con- 
tained a  series  of  questions,  such  as  :  "  Is  music  taught  t  In  what 
grades  f  By  special  teacher  t  By  regular  teacher  t  By  both  regular 
and  special  teachers  f  Number  of  hours  per  week  t  Please  state  what, 
if  any,  instrument  is  used  to  lead  the  singing.  Which  system  is  used 
of  the  three  commonly  known  as  '  fixed  (?o,' '  movable  (?o,'  or  '  tonic  sol- 
fa,*  or  are  different  ones  used  in  different  schools  f  If  different  systems 
^^  uaedi  which  finds  most  favor  f  What  text-books  or  charts  are  used  1 
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Are  there  stated  musical  examiuatioDS  or  exhibitions,  or  both  f  Ib  no- 
tation required  in  music  books  ?  Please  send  copy  of  regalatioDS,  if 
any  have  beeu  printed.  Please  state,  if  possible,  whether  any  eBtab- 
lished  vocal  societies  (independent  of  church  choirs)  are  now  in  active 
operation  in  your  city ;  if  so,  please  give  names  of  societies  and  fall  ad- 
dresses of  conductors.  If  music  is  not  taught  in  your  schools,  what  ob- 
jections, if  any,  \y)uld  probably  be  urged  against  the  introdaotion  of 
systematic  instruction  in  it!" 

Replies  to  these  questions  have  been  received  from  343  cities  and 
towns.  These  embrace  a  total  populatidn  of  7,933,193,  a  school  popula- 
tion of  2,181,634,  and  a  public  school  enrollment  of  1,209,677.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  amount  of  material  is  too  great  and  of  too  varied  a  char- 
acter  to  be  dealt  with  fully  in  this  paper.  Of  these  places,  96  report  no 
instruction,  132  report  that  instruction  is  given  by  the  ordinary  teach- 
ing force,  19  report  only  special  teachers  for  music,  and  96  report  the 
employment  of  both  ordinary  and  special  teachers  for  instruction  in 
music. 

Of  the  96  cities  where  no  instruction  in  music  is  given,  6  report  that 
singing  is  permitted,  15  that  it  is  encouraged ;  12  of  them  have  organs, 
2  have  pianos  and  organs,  and  1  has  melodeons,  which  instrumentB 
are  used  to  lead  in  occasional  rote  singing,  while  the  other  81  places 
possess  no  musical  instruments  for  such  use.  Of  these  96  cities  where 
no  instruction  is  given,  76  give  reasons.  In  one  the  school  board  con- 
siders the  community  too  poverty-stricken ;  another  finds  no  reason 
except  the  lack  of  time ;  a  third,  that  the  organization  is  immature ;  a 
fourth,  the  population  is  reported  to  be  mainly  made  up  of  manufacturing 
operatives,  and  it  is  a  common  remark  that  the  children  are  too  poor  to 
occupy  the  time  spent  out  of  the  mills  in  learning  music;  some  mem- 
bers of  the  board  class  music  as  among  the  ^^ brass  ornaments;''  a  fifth 
gives  lack  of  interest;  a  sixth,  the  community  considers  the  'Hhree 
E's"  are  the  only  subjects  that  should  occupy  a  permanent  place  in 
public  instruction ;  seventh,  music  has  been  taught  poorly  in  the  past 
and  failed  lamentably  ;  eighth,  no  objection  is  offered  to  music,  but  the 
board  is  not  financially  able  to  introduce  it;  ninth,  special  teachers  in 
music  were  dropped  because  the  people  were  heavily  taxed  to  erect 
necessary  buildings;  tenth,  though  there  is  no  music  taught,  there 
is  no  special  reason  assigned.  And  so  the  objections  go  on  ringing  the 
changes  on  these  various  negations,  sometimes  repeating  the  lack  of 
qualification  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  • 

Next  there  follow  replies  from  132  superintendents  of  cities  where 
instruction  is  given  exclusively  by  the  ordinary  teaching  force.  Of 
these,  50  appear  to  teach  either  by  rote  or  without  system  ;  14  use  the 
fixed  do ;  51  the  movable  do ;  2  use  the  tonic  sol-fa  only  ;  the  rest  use 
two  or  more  of  these  methods  variously  combined  and  modified.  Most 
of  these  have  musical  instrnments,  and  73  of  them  mention  various 
tezt-bookSi  cbartSy  etc.    The  time  devoted  to  music  varies  from  one  to 
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three  and  three-quarter  hoars,  according  to  the  degree  of  importance 
attached  to  this  study. 

Nineteen  superintendents  of  cities  report  only  special  teachers  for 
mosic  in  their  public  schools ;  2  of  these  teach  by  fijced  do^  13  by  mov- 
able do.  and  the  other  4  use  mixed  methods. 

Of  the  96  cities  and  towns  employing  special  instructors  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  teachers  for  regular  instruction  in  music,  65  use  mova- 
ble do'j  6  use  fixed  do\  3  use  tonic  sol-fa;  and  the  other  22  use  various 
combinations  or  modifications. 

Among  the  247  places  teaching  vocal  music,  171  have  it  in  "  all 
grades ;  ^  43  use  pianos ;  69  use  organs ;  55  use  pianos  and  organs ;  20 
use  other  instruments ;  36  use  none. 

As  to  the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  training  in  music, 
the  reports  of  the  several  superintendents  of  schools  where  there  are 
no  special  teachers  of  music  show  that,  in  86  of  these  places  reporting, 
the  time  varies  from  thirty  minutes  to  five  hours  per  week ;  but  the 
favorite  time  seems  to  be  from  one  to  two  hours  per  week. 

This  inquiry  is  still  in  progress,  but  the  returns  to  come  in  can  hardly 
change  essentially  the  basis  here  furnished  for  inference.  The  time  has 
not  yet  come  when  musicians  and  the  friends  of  their  art  in  the  United 
States  can  lay  aside  their  harps  with  the  sweet  assurance  that  there 
remains  nothing  for  them  to  do.  Certainly  it  is  clear  that  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  musical  millennium  in  our  city  schools  before  Christmas. 

Two  or  three  points  have  been  suggested  in  this  connection  whicli 
seem  to  me  of  special  importance,  and  upon  which  I  would  like  to 
make  an  observation  or  two.  We  need  to  clear  up  our  own  ideas,  and 
adopt  terms  in  stating  our  facts  which  shall  be  definite,  so  that  we  can 
make  fair  comparisons.  I  would  emphasize  this  point,  for  it  is  the 
difficulty,  at  the  threshold,  in  the  treatment  of  many  great  subjects 
covering  the  vast  area  and  population  of  our  country.  This  is  the 
special  difficulty  in  the  way  of  that  generalization  which  is  proposed. 
There  is  want  of  common  nomenclature.  The  papers  that  came  into 
the  Bureau  of  Education  on  instruction  in  music  illustrate  this  diffi- 
culty. If  any  one  will  stop  to  refiectupon  the  facts  within  his  observa- 
tion, he  will  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  arrange  a  definite  nomenclature. 
To  illustrate:  Without  reflection,  and  at  first  thought,  it  would  seem  to 
be  easy  to  publish  the  statistics  of  education  in  the  several  States  of 
the  Union.  This  business  of  education  in  each  State  is  so  large,  involves 
•so  much  money,  such  vast  consequences,  that  we  would  naturally  think 
that  the  question  of  terminology  would  long  since  have  been  settled. 
Alas  I  it  is  far  otherwise ;  and  when  my  predecessor,  the  eminent  Dr. 
Barnard,  commenced  the  effort  to  generalize  these  statistics,  he  would 
not  print  the  best  returns  he  could  get  after  three  years'  trial. 

Just  comparisons  could  not  be  made  between  the  States,  because 
their  nomenclature  was  so  diverse.  When  the  first  effort  was  made, 
alsOj  to  compare  the  educational  statistics  of  cities,  only  a  few  items 
<X)qId  be  compared  in  only  about  a  dozen  cities^  but  by  having  a  definite 
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plan  before  us,  and  by  patient  oo-operation  on  the  part  of  8cho(d 
officers,  a  great  change  has  come.  The  several  States  can  be  faurly 
compared  in  the  most  essential  items  of  scliool  statistics,  and  nearly 
three  hundred  cities  with  reference  td  items  reaching  up  beyond  a 
hundred  in  number.  If  now  the  musical  profession,  in  beginning  to 
organize  the  information  touching  instruction  in  music,  can  at  the  out- 
set agree  on  the  use  of  terms,  it  will  soon  come  to  disseminate  these 
terms  outside  of  the  profession,  and  laymen  will  be  using  these  terms 
with  the  same  meaning;  when  there  is  a  uniform  use  of  terms  convey- 
ing the  same  idea,  there  is  established  a  rallying  line  and  the  defense 
of  musical  instruction  can  be  maintained  as  never  before. 

Another  point  is  that  we  should  teach  little  children  music  There 
is  an  ever-present  difficulty  in  studying  education,  arising  from  the  fact 
that  we  are  inclined  simply  to  recall  our  own  experience,  our  own  con- 
sciousness, and  to  think  that  what  is  the  rale  for  us  is  the  rale  for  every- 
body  else,  when  it  may  not  apply  to  all.  Now  a  student  of  this  particu- 
lar department  of  education — that  of  instruction  in  music — who  is  going 
to  divest  his  investigations  of  all  errors,  must  take  into  account  all 
available  human  conditions,  and  he  must  thoroughly  analyze  them  and 
then  put  them  together,  before  he  can  reach  safe  inferences.  Now  this 
process  of  carrying  on  the  largest  perception  of  facts,  the  largest  anal- 
yses, and  the  largest  s^-nthesis,  furnisher  the  consummate  teacher,  the 
teacher  who  is  going  to  understand  the  little  child  best  and  succeed 
best  in  his  musical  training.  But,  my  friends,  we  have  facts  beyond 
these,  derived  from  the  comnion  condition  of  childhood;  I  mean  the 
facts  furnished  from  defective  childhood,  from  which  I  often  derive 
some  of  my  best  lessons.  Look  with  nie  into  a  school  for  idiots.  Here, 
perhaps,  we  are  entertained  «in  entire  evening  by  a  band  of  feeble-minded 
youth  playing  on  various  instruments,  and  playing  difficult  pieces,  and, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  they  play  them  beautifully,  certainly  delightfully 
to  me.  Now,  here  is  the  point:  The  teachers  of  these  schools  must  be 
able  to  take  any  subject,  as  music,  for  instance,  and  analyze  it  down  to 
its  finest  elements,  and  present  it  so  a^  to  be  apprehended  or  learned  by 
this  minimum,  this  smallest  possible  force  of  mind.  You  know  that 
pupils  are  taken  into  these  schools  when  they  have  not  that  power  over 
their  limbs  which  enables  them  to  walk,  but  their  teachers,  by  these 
simple  processes,  beginning  far  down  in  their  first  analyses,  struggle 
patiently  till  their  mental  forces  begin  to  wake  up;  their  will  controls 
the  action  of  their  minds  and  their  bodies,  till  their  fingers  obey  their 
volition — their  will,  and  music  is  learned  as  other  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion. Here  music  is  simplified  as  only  a  good  teacher  can  do  it,  but  it 
shows  that  a  correct  philosophy  of  music  is  able  ^o  adapt  its  instruction 
to  the  lowest  conditions  of  mind,  and  it  illustrates,  to  my  mind,  with 
tremendons  force  the  point  that  musical  instruction  should  begin  with 
the  youngest  and  smallest  child,  and  can  begin  then  with  eminent  sac* 
cess, 
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A ;   PLICU  IK  I^ICH  MUSIC  Ifl  MOT  TaUQHT. 


vr,  vifAtfuJ  quaUfleation,  '^No-" 


P<MtofB»BiidSUta. 

Keporttdby- 

i 

i 

t 

9 

3 

'4 

s 

i:S 

623 

l.»»I4 

■5,«S 

•^s 

}a,«Mi 

IG,2M 

•EduoUiDDBepart,  I8e2-'BS.       tEatimiited. 

U.~PlaeatluUantwer  ■■X«."i 


rnshlp.        §  Education  Report,  ieS3-'84. 
i(  Oil  r/aton.  "ExpejiMi," 


ChariM  C.  Snyder 

J.  LoveJov.... 

s. 

gSJU^-'-J!:.: ■: 

7, 

Wiltmn.  E.  H.wh 

S9, 

H.  RDmle 

— 

0,701 

AIM 

<UJ,T«i 

83,316 

ni.-Ptact$  (*o(  o. 


u  Report,  iaS2-'83. 


7i 

34.  TW 

.5,243 
1.4M 



39,114 
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A:  Placbs  DC  WHICH  Music  IB  KOT  TAUOHT^Continoed. 


IV.-^PlaeeM  that  answer  "  No"  whose  schools  have  a  enide  organization. 


Post-office  and  State. 


Fort  Smith,  Ark 

Carlyle,  111 

Duobartiiii,  N^H 
Gorham.N.  H  ... 
McKeeaport-,  Pa. 
Tiverton,  K.I  ... 
Jamaica,  V  t 


Total 


Reported  by— 


N.P.Gates 

6.  A.  Beattie 

Tilton  C.  H.  Bonton 

Alfreil  R.  Evans 

Charles  W.  Deane  . . 
Eli7A  H.  L.  Barker . . 
J.  C.  Robinson 


a 
& 


9.000 
2,218 

880 

1,800 

12,000 

2,810 

856 


29.034 


it 

s.g 


1.800 
878 
120, 
000 

2,200 
900 
280 


6,778 


a 
a 


IJ 


5^161 


Y. — Places  answering  **N'o,"  in  which  the  importance  of  music  is  misunderstood. 


Hammond.  Ind . . 
lown  City,  Iowa. 
Chilliootbe.Ohio. 
Woonsocket.  R.  I 


Total 


W.C.Belraan... 

W.  A.  Willis 

W.  Richardson... 
Charles  J.  \7hite 


2,500 
10,000 
13.000 
16,050 


000 

4,229 
8.417 
3. 630 


41.560 


11.876 


*500 
1.444 
2.009 
:!.&04 


6,457 


*  Estimated. 
VL — PUtees  answering  "  No,^*  on  account  of  public  opposition  or  indifference. 


Covington,  Ky. 
Pillerica.  Mass 
Salem,  Onio.... 


Total 


A.  T.  Wiles 

Charles  H.  Eohlransch.  Jr 
6.  N.  Carruthers 


30,000 
3.000 
4,041 


♦6.000 

400 

•800 


37,041  I    7,200 


*  Estimated. 


yn. — Places  ansu>ering  "  Jfo."  because  {^failure  in  former  attempts. 


•2.500 

309 

•709 


3.500 


Mnsoatine,  Iowa.... 
Leavenworth,  Kans. 


Total 


O.F.Emerson i  10,000 

Frank  A.  Fitspatriok |  26,000 


36.000 


1.800 
4.000 


6.700 


YTLl.— Places  answering  *'No,'*  the  reason  being  kick  of  time  for  music  in  addition  to  other  studies. 


Honnt  Vernon.  Ill 
Williamsport,  Pa.. 


Total 


W.C.Bamhart. !    3,000  I        950 

&Transeaa 18,034,    5,460 


21,934       6,410 


800 
:),689 


4,489 
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A:  Places  in  which  Music  is  mot  Taught— Continued. 


I.  — PUieet  annpering  **  Ko,"  because  of  the  inabilitj  of  the  leaching  force,  and  for  other  reatone  tpecified 

opposite  the  nami  of  each. 


*oat-ofl9ce  and  State. 


loblo,  Colo 

iiicetoD,  111.  

uth  l^ud,  Ind 

4Ar  KaDida,  Iowa. 
nnkforftHioh 


ulc  Center.  Minn . . . 

•xin{!ton.  Mo 

ttorlKtrongb,  N.  H 


irietta.  Ohio, 
irwich,  Vt... 


Reporte^by— 


Total. 


J.S.  McCIanc 

C.  P.  Snow 

J.  Diifihane 

W.  M.  Frie«n*^r... 
Stuart  Mackibbin 

W.  T.  Rocbelean  . 
Then.  6.  Lenimon 
W.  U.  Walbridge. 


C.  K.  WellH 

Mm.  H.  F.  Van  Coe 


Popu- 
laiion. 


School 
popula- 
tion. 


*1.^,  500 

3,500 

13, 324 

18,000 

1,100 

2,500  ! 
4.  050  I 
2,300  I 

.^444 
1809 


*4, 000 

1,230 

6, 058 

4,197 

395 

•1,  200 

1.197 

32tf 

1.900 
•109 


Enroll- 
ment. 


♦2,500 

950 

2,230 

2,717 

325 

4.17 
655 
373 

1,200 
•120 


64,  527         21, 012  j      11, 513 


Other  reasons. 


99 


Expense. 

Expense. 

Expon>«e. 

Lack  of  means. 

Lack  of  time,  and  pub- 
lic o])position. 

Kxpcnsf. 

1Mb  tic  opposition. 

Expense,  and  public 
opposition. 

Expense. 

Crude  or$;anization  of 
the  school  system; 
injurious  results. 


•Estimated. 


tFrom  census  of  1880. 


— Places  ansioering  "  No"  because  of  expense,  and  for  other  reasons  specified  opposite  the  natne  qf  each. 


«t  Saginaw,  Mich, 
sipee,  N.  H 


mton,  Ohio 

eubenville,  Ohio. 


J.  C.Jones 

Edgar  Weeks 

R.  8.  Page.... 
H.  N.  Mertz  . . 


Total. 


29,100 
1,782 

8,857 
12,093 


SI,  832 


7,065 
410 

3,  .^5 
4.407 


3,840 
*390 

2,003 
2,  362 


15,807 


8,595 


Indifferent  results. 

Crude  organisation  of 
the  school  S3'8tem. 

Public  indififereuce. 

Public  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  tJie  value 
of  music. 


•  Estimated. 


[.  ^Places  answering  ^*Ko,"  because  of  lack  of  time,  and  for  other  reasons  specified  opposite  the  name 

of  each. 


inton,  Iowa.... 
ckson.  Mich... 
aearille,  Wis.. 


Total. 


Henrv  Sabin 

F.  m:  Kendall 

R.  W.  Burton 


•12,  000 

20,000 

9,000 


*o   r. 


2..'V00 

•4,100 

3,642 


I 


•2, 100  >  Lack  of  m«ans. 
•3, 500  I  Lack  of  meaus. 
1,645  '  Public     raixapprehen- 
,      siou  as  to  toe  value 
of  music. 


41,000         10,302 


7.245 


•  Estimated. 


VL— Places  answering  '*  Xo,*'  because  of  public  opposUion,  and  for  other  reasons  specified  opposite  the 

name  of  each. 


inston,  N.  C 


578     Lack  of  means. 


■  ■■■-■■^<»'^«— i^PW 
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A :  Placib  in  which  Ku8I0  is  not  TAUOHi'-Gontinned. 


XIII.— PtocM  antwering  **  No"  on  aeeount  of  loeaX  wid  temporary  roaton$,  noi  speeifUd, 


Post-offioe  and  State. 


Fen  ton,  3£ioli... 
F»ribaolt,  Minn 
Lancaster,  Ohio. 


Total 


Reported  by— 


P.  W.  Asbnry 

W.  M.  West 

George  W.  Welsh 


I 
S 

0 
Gk 

O 


2,434 
6,760 
7,000 


*1,100 

*S,100 

2.178 


15,194 


5,878 


4l 

a 

« 

e 
J 

a 


m 


1. 


*  Estimated. 


XIY.— Placet  antioering  "i^To,"  yet  »t<Uing  that  there  is  no  existing  objection. 


Meredosia,  HI 

Deoorah,  Iowa 

Marlow,  N.  H 

Biogbaniton,  N.  Y. 
Eugene  City,  Oreg. 
Seattle,  Wash 


Total 


J.  B.  Blazer 

Daniel  Shea 

Jonas  W.  Fletcher. 

M.  W.  Scott 

A.  W.  Patterson  . . 
E.  S.  Ingrabam 


950 

350 

4,000 

832 

716 

120 

17,315 

5.054 

•1,850 

•420 

9,827 

2.203 

84,658 

0,879 

la 

8,7« 


1,471 


«^48l 


Estimated. 


XY.— PIcMM  that  antwer  "  No"  in  tehieh  tinging  by  rote,  etc.,  is  permitted. 


Dwight,Ill 

Butler,  Ind 

Seymour,  Ind 

Clear  Lake,  Iowa 
Dnluth.  Minn  .... 
Bow,  N.  fl 


Total 


H.D.  Fisk 

T.J.  Sanders 

William  L.  Wood. 

A.  W.  VVIer 

William  H.  StuIU 
F.  Merriam 


1.400 

431 

1,500 

'475 

5.981 

1,700 

1.100 

824 

*20.000 

•3,000 

1        700 

*156 

30,  6n 

6,085 

8tf 

^400 

975 

811 

1,500 

•140 


3,  en 


•Estimated. 
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A:  PlACU  IK  WBICH   UUUC  IB  KOT  TAUOHT'-CoDtlniied. 


Xn. — PUutt  aatitrring  "  So,"  in  uAicA  linffing  by  rotd  aih.  tt 


Baportedb;- 

C 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

s 

13 

ADbn       lU 

MO 

Is 

10.  (KT 
S.OO0 

B7.S4B 

325 
5.S0«) 

i.m 

•1.25D 
2.Z»5 

2g5 
3,0110 

5U0 
■*80 

■4ie 

Orgu. 
Do. 
1>0. 
Do. 

Do. 

K. 

Da. 
PUno  uid 

Sj*i>=«j^lnd^ 

JohnR.  WratherB 

ro-a-."??'.;::::- 

£",•■•'».#."•.:::::: 

sSSs;;;; 

EliidiaA.  Kmp  

rg". 

T««  CheWar,  pi' 

S*rab  W.  SUrkweallin  .. 

rpQ. 

31.  HO 

I5.BTI 

•EMltDMed. 
PopulMiim,  uAool  population,  au4  otrollment  of  plant*  in  Clan  J. 


Group  aQinbcr. 

Nunibfir 

X 

'fi- 

'i 

IT 

48,  401 
!UI,430 
»,  114 

:!:S 

4]!  Ma 

,?:!!! 
Sffi 

7B2,841 

f    1 

XIV 

B,  K7B              B.  4BB 
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Partial  list  of  lay  tinging  societies  in  several  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States,  witk  tl 

names  of  their  conductors  when  known. 


Location. 


Akron,  Ohio 

Albert  Lea,  Minn 

Alma,  WiB 

Ann  Arbor.  Mioh 

Appleton,  Wis. . . 
Atlanta,  Gte 


Attica,  Ind .... 
Baltimore,  ICd. 


BrattleboroQjKh,  Vt. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y 


/ 
Brown  Point,  Ind. 
Boflalo,  N.  Y 


Cinciniytti.  Ohio. 


Name. 


Battle  Creek,  Ifich 

Bearer  Falls,  Pa... 
Bismarck,  Dak  . . . . 
Boston,  Mass 


Calumet,  Mioh 
Camden,  N.  J  . 
CbarlestOD,  III 
Chelsea,  Mass 
Chicago,  III... 


Choral  Society 

Liedertafel 

Liederkrans 

Harmonic  Society 

A  masical  society 

Concordia 

Choral  Union 

BeethoTen  Gesangverein 

Amphions    , 

Mendelssohn  Clab 

HarmonioClab 

A  sinking  society 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

And  others 

Amnsical  society 

do 

Oratorio  Society 

Wednesday  Clnb  Choms  Class 

Liederkrans 

M&nn  erchor 

East  Baltimore  Liederkrans 

Garland  Musical  Association 

Oermania  Mi&nnerohor 

Haydn  Musicid  Association 

Liedertafel    

M.G.y.  Arion 

Choral  Union , 

Ladies'  Choms 

Musical  Union 

Choral  Union  Society 

Apollo  Club 

Boston  Orchestral  Clnb 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

BoylstonClnb 

CeciliaClnb    

Harvard  Musical  Association 

Music  Hall  Popular  Orchestra 

Orpheus  Club 

Philnarmonic  Society , 

Choral  Union , 

Philharmonic  Society , 

Brooklyn  Cecilian  Socie^ 

Amateur  Opera  Associauon 

Apollo  Club    

Amphion  Society 

Arion  Society , 

Brooklyn  Saogerbund 

Deutscner  Liederkrans 

Williamsburg  Sftngerbund 

Zollner  Mfiunei chor 

Male  Octette 

Orpheus  Sinking  Society 

Deutschor  Siiiigerbund 

HarrugaH  Singing  Society 

Germauia  Singing  Society 

East  Bufifalo  M&uDerchor 

Liedertafeln 

Arions 

Teutonic  MMnnerchor 

Cecilia  Club 

Musical  Union 

Liedertafel 

Choral  Society 

Chelsea  Choral  Society 

Apollo  Club 

Mozart  Society 

Artists'  Concert  Club 

Chicago  Mnsikvereln 

Germania  Mfionerchor , 

And  other  societies 

May  Fentivai  Chorus , 

HaiTiigiiri 

Miinnerchor 

Musikverein 

Welsh  Singing  Society,  and   many 
others. 


Conductor. 


Nathan  L.  Glover. 
Gustav  Sigel. 
Valentine  HnmmeL 
Louis  Seybold. 
Professor  Case. 

C.  B.  Carly. 
B.  H.  Kempt: 
O.  B.  Carly. 
Alex.  M.  Zenier. 
Professor  Jacoby. 
Professor  BarillL 
Miss  Cuckler. 
Profesoor  Kmger. 
Professor  Pinti. 
Professor  Schnltse. 
MissStieff. 

Miss  L.  Smith. 
MissE.  Milfoid. 
Professor  Finksw 
J.  Harry  Deems. 


M.  W.  Cobb. 

John  M.  Critohlow. 
F.  J.  CalL 


Theodore  Thomas. 
Albert  S.  CasireU. 
Henry  Gorham. 
Dudley  Buck. 
E.  Mortimer  Wiske. 


George  L.  VoorheM. 
J.  Gelbke. 
F.  Federlein. 
F.  Federlein. 
August  Gohle. 
J.  Gelbke. 
Joseph  Michka. 
August  Gohle. 
J.  Ertelmann. 
Frank  T.  Tubbt. 
E.  T.  Curtis. 
L.  F.  GrobL 
E.  J.  HonsheL 

W.  L.  Tomlins. 
M.  L.  Bartlett. 
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Location. 


nati,  Ohio 


rille,  Ohio, 
and,  Ohio. 


i,IU 

bos,  Ohio. 


ton,  Ohio. . 


N.H 

ae,  Iowa . . 
•k.N.Y... 

,MaM 

dsville,  ni 

:u 

,N.Y 


lUcInd.. 


ver,  Maas. 
ij^on,  Me. 


ayne,  Ind 
ille,  Pa... 


in,  Ind 

rt,IU 

rille.Tex... 

,  Ind 

4iTille.Ohio 
Iter,  Maas  .. 


Rapida,  Mich. 


on,  Ohio 
"d.,  Conn 


in.  Pa... 
od.  Pa .  - 
le,  Mich 


i.Wia  . 
Hich... 


IIle,Tri8. 
)n,X.Y  . 

]le,Iowft 

Oe^  Tens 


Apollo  Clnb 

Musical  Club 

Mnsical  Festival  Association 

Philharmonic  Orchestra  Association. . 

Philharmonic  Society 

Central  Musical  Association 

Vocal  Society 

Newbeig  Society 

Choral  WMjiety 

Orpheus 

And  several  German  singing  societies. 

Clinton  Quintette  Club 

Unique  Society  Corps 

Arion  Society 

Liederkrana'Society 

MKnnerchor 

Orpheus  Musical  Society 

Welsh  Choi-al  Society 

Welsh  Society 

Glee  Club ^ \ 

Choral  Union > 

Choral  Union 

M&nnerchor 

Germania  Gesangyerein 

Musical  Association 

Sangerbund 

Choi-al  Union 

May  Music  Association 

S&ngerbund 

Liedertafel 

Mi&nnerchor 

Orpheus  

SJingerbnnd 

Teutonia,  and  others  not  reported  . . . 

liiederkranK 

Lyric  Society 

M&nnerobor 

Philharmonic  Society 

Choral  Union  

Musical  Association 

Fmnklin  County  Musical  Association . 

Arion  Society 

Haydn  Quartette.. 

Mfinnerchor  

Union  Glee  Club 

Enterprise  Chorus  Class 

Germania 


Conductor. 


John  Q.  A.  Olirer. 
N.  C.  Stewart 
Alfred  Arthur. 

Davis. 

£.  J.  Lfighton. 


W.  H.  Lott. 
H.  Kckhardt 
Jos«*ph  Dauben. 
T.  U.  Schneider. 
J.  R.  Beynon. 
J.  H.  Richards. 

C.  H.  Glover. 

Professor  Walton. 

J.  £.  Shepardaon. 

L.  A.  Torrens. 
H.  S.  Hnmer. 
Fred.  Hagar. 


Munical  Society 

Orph  io  Society 

MuHical  Section  of  Cape  Ann '.... 

Scientific  and  Literary  Association. . 

St.  Cecilia  Society 

Schubert  Club 

RubenHtein  Club 

German  Maniierchor 

German  Society  Choir 

Hosmer  Hall  C  horal  Union 

Hartford  Opera  Club \ 

High  School  Choir \ 

Cecilia  Society  

Hartford  Choral  Union 

Conconiia  Miinnerchor 

Philhanuonic .    

Pbiibamionic  Society 

Mannerchor 

Beethoven  Society 

Apollo  Club 

Hoboken  Quartette  Club 

Musical  Union 

Musical  Union 


Con  cord  ia 

Amphions    

German  Mannerchor 

ChomaClub 

Young  People's  Club 

Choral  Society  and  Orchestra 

Mozart  Club 

Musical  Section  of  the  Deutsche  Yer- 
ein. 

Liederkranz 

Saven  Club 


Professor  Jemaok. 
M.  Z.  Tinker. 
Christian  Mathiaa. 
M.  Z.  Tinker. 
H.J.  Bennett. 
George  C.  Puringtoo. 
C.A.Allen. 
Prof.  Carl  Schmidt 
AmeliuH  J.  Lang. 
John  Weisfloch. 
H.  H.  Brownmiller. 
J.  M.  Dungan. 

Professor  BandeL 
A.J.  Stuart. 
O.  J.  Bates. 

Mrs.  Abbie  I.  Morse. 
Mis.  F.M.Davis. 
Prof.  G.  N.  ColwelL 
G.  C.  Shepard. 
William  Eckert 
Prof"ei«8or  Mayer. 
Waldo  Pratt 

Irving  Emerson. 

Waldo  Pratt. 
E.  J.  Dooley. 


Alwin  Eichhom. 

Professor  Chase. 
Prof.  A.  Graves. 

Prof.  Thomas  Hughes. 
Prof.   S.    N.   Hills   and 
Barr. 

J.  H.  Buddington. 
William  Kieser,  Jr. 

A.  M.  Brobst 
Prof.  G.  R.  Knate. 
W.  P.  Charoberhdn- 
Professor  Gdbler. 


J£ 


George  Benton. 
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Lay  singing  BOcietieB  in  several  ciiiea  and  tatons  in  the  Untied  States,  ^o. — Continaed. 


Location. 


irew  OrleanB.  L*. 


Newport,  N.  H . . 
New^ork,N.Y 


Lafavettp,  TnA  . . . 
Lixkport.  N.  Y  .. 

Lynn,  MasR 

McKinney,  Tex.. 
HudUuD/VViB 

Mnlden.  Mans  — 
llantinttan.  Iowa 
HaRHillou.  Ohio  .. 
MernpliiH.  Tenn.. 
Milwaukee.  Wis . 


MiDBeaiK>li8,  Minn 

Moorhead,  Minn.. 
Newark,  N.J 

New  HaTen,  Conn 


Norristown,  Pa 

Nortlilmron^h,  Mass 

OHkI:ind,  Cal 

Oinntr«»,  N.J 

( ).scal4  Kma.  Iowa 

Patei  80U,  N.  J 

Perth  Amboy,  N.J . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 


Concordia  Society 

M  illui-d  Society 

Gle»('lnli 

( 'hai  ley  Heiird's  "Warblers 

Univefaiiy  Choml  Club 

MadiiMiu  Maiineix'hor 

Maiden  MiiHical  Association 

Choial  Union     

NonuallnHtitnte 

Mozart  Siwiety 

Allcmania  M  finnerrhor 

D**  QtMcber  M&un»*rverein 

Gesancsektion  der  Freier  Gemeinde. . 

GeManKTerein  Milwaukee 

Hamaonie 

Lie<lerkmn2 

Lii'dnrtafel 

Philharmonic  Society 

Harmonic 

Coeilia  Musical  Society 

A  Hon 

M.  G.  V.  Phcenix 

Arion  Society 

Harriiirari    \ 

Teutonia  MSnnerchor ) 

Oratorio  Society  (very  large)  at  pres- 
ent snsp«'nded. 

Tentonia  Mlinnercbop 

St.  Cecilia  Society 

Cercle  de  la  Harpe  iBolienne 

Lie«lertafel 

Philharmonic 

Yoiine  Men's  Hebrew  Associfltion 

Sonthem  Art  Union,  No.  203  Canal  st. 

Ariun  Qnaitette 

Beethoven  M&nnerchor ^  ■ 

BentRche  Liederkrans 

Eirhenkranz  

M i&nne**eeAnn?verein  Arion 

Mendelnnhon  Glee  Club 

Mnairal  Mntunl  Trot ective  Union 

New  York  Branch  GleeClnb,  Weber's 

New  York  Miinnerchor 

New  York  Sanuerhund 

Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York. .. 

Philharmonic  Society 

Cfcilinn  .Society 

Choral  Union  t ^ . 

Oakland  Ilarmonio  Society 

Mpndel»«»olin  Union 

OncalooAA  Musical  A  ssociation 

MiiHical  Union 

Sol-  Fa  Society 

Berlioz  Vocal  Society 

Choral  Union 

Allemania 


Condaotor. 


American  Choral  Society 

Arlieiter  S&ngerbond 

Arion 


Anrora 


Aurora  Quartette  Club  . 
Beethoven  Liederkiauz 
Beethoven  Mannerchor. 

Caecelia  

Cecilian  Society 


Columbia 


Columbia  Bnrschenscbaft  Gesangver- 
ein. 

Concordia 

Concoidia  Quartette  Club 

Deu t«(her  Kr ieger-Sangerbund 

Eintracht  . 

Fairniount  M&uncrchor 

Fidelia  MSnnerchor 

Fran/.  A l>t  Siingerbund 

Frenndschafts  Club 


Fred.  Domer. 
William  C.  Compton. 

C.  Heard. 

Prof.  T.  A.  Parker. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Morey. 
Profesaor  Bixler. 
Mr.  8.S.  Mvers. 
Professor  JDowns. 


D.  Blakely. 
P.  Von  Wellet 

Carl  Wehner. 
Sig.  RicardL 


G.  W.  Smitb,  640  Camp  street 
George  L.  MuConuelL 
C.  J.  A.  Doer,  president 

Lewis  Hart 

RB.  Allen. 


Charles  Bossert 

Jer.  March. 

Jonas  Bi^elow. 

P.  R.  Hughes,  Eigbth  and  Bnuh  iti. 

Kleiuhuld  Hermann. 

FloHan  Olwrake. 

Thouian  Benson. 

K  F.  Potter. 

Pn»feHHor  Schneeweiss. 

¥.  W.  Kiinzel,  17u5  GermantowB  ave- 

A.  Fri'ck.  1214  North  Fiftb  street 
Philinp  JoRt,  8*24  North  Eighth  strret 
l)r.  H.  Komermann,  25U  Morth  Twelflh 

street. 
Wi;helni  E.  Winter,1944  North  Foorth 

streets 
Peter  Volker,  1530  Mervine  street 
L.Ockeil&uder,  2327  Thompson  etreel. 
L.  F.  Giobl,  1210  Kinggold  street 
L.  Ockeulander.  2327  Thompson  street 
Mirhael  H.  Cross,  82  SonUi  Twenty 

TV  il  helm  E.  Winter,  1044  North  Fonitk 

atre*'t. 
L.Ocktnl&uder,  2327  Thompson  street 

H.  Petera,  030  Fairmonnt  aveniieb 
T.  W..Io8t.  10 15  Spring  Garden  street 
A.  Flick.  1214  North  Fifth  ste«et 
A.  Fans.  3810  Melon  street 
Peter  Volker,  1530  Merrine  street 
Peter  Volker,  1530  Mervine  street 
L.Ockeuliinder.  2327  Thompson  i 
£.  Olnhaosen,  12u0  Newkirk  street 
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Lmy  9imging  ioeieHea  in  several  ciHee  and  taume  in  the  United  States,  ^e. — Con  tinned. 


Location. 


PhOadfilphi*,  Pa. 


PittiilmrK,Pa 

Portland;  Oreg... 
Port  JerTi%N.Y 


PortaKoCitT,  Wis.. 

PottaYille.  Pa 

Poaghkeeiwie,  N.  Y. 


ProrfdcDeOi  B.  I 


BarfiM,Wia 

BradlncPa 

Borbcatcr.  Minn. . . . 

Bockfonl,!!! 

Boekport.111 

MntClond,  If  inn.. 
8aAatJoaopii,llo... 


8«iBiLooia,Mo. 


teintPanl,lfinn.. 
flaiat  Petar,  ICion 
ten  Pnodtook  Cal 


Name. 


GambrinoB  Sangerkranz 

GermaDia  Liede:  krauz 

Gerraania  MUniierrhor 

GermantowD  ^&uneichor 

Gesangsektion  den  Alexia  Clab  ... 

Gesangsektiuu  dea  Tumgemeinde 

Geaaiit;vereiu-Fratei-uit6 

Girard  Sfiogerbuud 

Uarmonie 


Humboldt  Gesangverein . . 
Jefleraon  Quartet  to  Club. . 

Junger  Mauoeicbor 

Kirchhaiuer  LiedierkraDZ 
Kreuznacber  S&ugeibuud 

Liedei  kianz 

Lie<lertafei 

M  Knuerchor 

Marburger  Lieder  Verein. 
Mendelaaohn  Society 


Mozart  Harmonie. . . 
Mozart  Idilnnerchor 

Orpbeub   

Orpheus  Society   . . . 


Philadelphia  Choral  Society  . 
Philadelphia  Quartette  Club. 


Pocahontas  Gesangyerein. 
Sfingerband 


Saint   Markos-Gemeinde   Gemiachte 

Chor. 
Schweizer  Mftnner-nnd>Damen>Chor.. 


Singschnle  des  Soz.  Schulvereins 
Social 


TeutoDia  Sftngerbnnd. 
Tischler  Si&ngerchor . . 


Tjpograpbia  Quartette  Club. 
Tereinigte  SJiuger 


Weis  Mfinnerchor 

West  Philadelphia  Gesangverein 
West  Philadelphia  Harmunie.  .. 
Weat  Philadelphia  M&uuerchor  . 

Frohainn 

Orchestral  Union    

Port  Jervis  Philharmonio 

Miinnerchor 

AiiolloMale  Quartette 

Liederkrauz 

Yonng  Men'a  Glee  Club 

VocaTUnion 

Oannania  Yerein 

Ariun  Society 

MeudelHsiihn  Society 

Weli*h  Male  Quart t-tte 

Harmonie  Mfiunerchor    

Musical  Society 

Germania 

Choral  Union 


Mendelssohn  Musical  Association 

M&iinerchor 

Apollo  Club 

AssiK'iated  Choral  Society 

Germania  Sftngerbnnd 

Liederkranz 

Saint  Louis  Liedertafel 

Saint  Paula  Choial  Society 

Saint  Peter's  Choral  Club 

Handfl  ami  Haydn  Society 

Liederkranz  Society 

Liedertafel  Society 

Loring  Club 

Oratorio  Society 


Conductor. 


Peter  Volker,  1539  Mervine  street 
Uermaiin  Held,  234(*  Marshall  atreet. 
L.OckeiilSu'ior,  2327  Tbonipaon  street. 
Chr.  O.  W»  Izel,  909  Noith  Fifth  street. 

E.  A.   Hartmann,    2408    Shaiswood 

T.  W.  Jost,  101.')  Spring  Garden  street. 
Hermann  Held,  2340  Marshall  street. 
Pn  tfeaaor  Bit  zer,  26 13  Watei  loo  atreet. 

F.  W.  Kunzel,  17u5  Gemiantown  ave- 
nue. 

Peter  Volker,  1539  Mervioe  street 
A.  Frick,  I2I4  North  Filth  street. 
S.  Bi'breUH,  715  Locust  street. 
E.  Olubauaen,  I'JUU  Newkirk  street. 
A.  Friik.  1214  .North  Fifth  street 
T.  W.  Jost.  1015  Spring  (Jarden  street 
Heiniann  Held,  2340  Mari«hall  stieet 
Samuel  Hermann,  ]50|  Oxford  atieet. 
Peter  Volker.  15:<9  Mervine  street 
William  W.  Gilchrist,  Gimiantowu 

Station. 
Carl  Bauer,  835  North  Third  street 
Hermann  Held,  2340  Marshall  Mtieet 
H.  Peters.  930  Fairmouut  avenue. 
MichRel  H.  Cross,  32  South  Twenty- 
first  street. 

E.  A.  Hartmann,    2408    Sharswood 
street. 

Peter  V51ker.  1539  Mervine  street 
Carl    G&rtner,   152   Noith  Eleventh 

street. 
Peter  Volker,  1539  Mervine  street 

Dr.  H.  RSmermann,  260  North  Twelfth 

street. 
Hermann  Held,  2340  Marshall  street 
WilhehuE.  Winter,  1944  North  Fouith 

street 
L.Ockenlfinder,  2327  Thompson  ntrcet 

F.  W.  KUnzel,  1705  Gerraanlowu  ave- 
nue. 

A.  Frick,  1214  North  Fifth  street 

F.  W.  KUnzel,  1705  Genuantown  ave. 
nue. 

Paul  Wendler.  518  Noble  street. 
A.  Faaa,  3819  Melon  street 
A.  Faaa,  3H  9  Melon  street. 
L.Ockeullluder,  2327  Thompson  atreet 

Simon  Harris. 
W.  Holt. 
Hugo  Speck. 

G.  A.  Elaton. 

J.  L  Alexander. 
Professor  Hitter. 
Adolf  EUhn. 
•luieH  .lo'dan. 
Joseph  Haatings. 
E.J.  Pritchard. 


L.  A.  Torri'ns. 
MrH.  A.  P.  Thombs. 
Otto  Behr. 
William  Plata. 
P.  F.  Kost. 


Signor  Janotta. 
Mr.  L.  C.  Lord. 
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Lay  singing  societies  in  several  dties  and  towns  in  the  United  States^  4-0. — Continned. 


Location. 


San  Francisco,  Cal 

Sheboyjzan,  Wis  . . 
Somervule,  Mass  . 

Spartanburg,  S.  C . 
Sprinfrfield,  111  . . . 

Springfield,  Mo... 

Taunton,  Mass  . . . 

Terre  Hante,  Ind. 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Trenton,  N.J 

Troj.N.T 

Union  City,  Ind... 
Union  City,  Tenn. 
Utica,  N.  Y 


Walla- Walla,  Wash. . 

Waltham,  Mass 

Waseca,  Minn 

Washington,  D.  C... 


Washington  C.H.,Ohio 

Watertown,  Wis 

Westerly,  R.I 

Westfleld,  Mass 

Wheeling.  West  Va  . . . 

Wlllonghby,  Ohio 

Wilmington,  Del 

Wilmington,  N.  C 

Wilmington,  Ohio.... 

Winchester,  Mass 

Winona,  Minn 

Worcester,  Mass 

Xenia,  Ohio 

Yonkers,  N.Y 


Name. 


San  Francisco  Mftnnerchor 

Wagner  Verein 

Young  Ladies'  Choral  Society 

Concordia 

High  School  Musical  Association. 

Rubenstein  Club 

Musical  Association 

Amnsical  society 

do 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society 

Drury  CoUese  Conserratory 

Beethoven  Society 

And  several  glee  clubs 

M&nnerchor * 

Musical  and  Literary  Society. . . . . 

Oratorio  Society 

Briiderbund 

Mfinnerchor 

Toledo  Oratorio  Society 

Ei^ht  O'clock  Society 

Leiderkranz 

Liedertafel 

Mendelssohn  Society 

M&nnerchor 

Scbwahiacher  SSngerbund 

Union  City  Choral^ciety 

Conservatorv  of  Music ^  — 

Welsh  Choral  Society 

Utica  Mendelssohn  Club 

Concordia  Mannerchor 

Utica  Mannerchor 

Utica  Philharmonic  Society 

Handel  Choral  Union 

Oratorio  Society 

Choral  Society 

Glee  Club 

Musical  Society 

Choral  Society 

Sf&ugerbund 

Oermauia  M&nnerchor 

Washington  S&ogerbund 

Washinf^ton  Club 

Concordia 

A  munical  society 

Glee  Club 

Arion 

Beethoven 

Germania. 

Vocal  Society 

Millard  Club 

Sangerhund 

Arion  Quartette  Club 

Mixed  Quartette 

TheCIefM 

Milnnerchor 

Society  FrohHinn 

Choral  Union 

County  Musical  Association 

A  musical  society 

Choral  Union 


Conductor. 


S.  H.  A.  Hadley. 
W.  M.  Skinner. 
Prof.  A.  J.  Dupr6. 
Professor  Lehmann. 
Professor  Misner. 

Prof.W.  A.  Ghalfuit. 
Carl  Zerrahn. 

Charles  J.  Kautmann. 

Anton  Shid6. 


S.  C.  Bennett 
Professor  Hartmann. 
Professor  Hartmann. 
Professor  Hartmann. 
Prof.  George  Ewen. 


F.  J.  Davis. 

Miss  Ruth  C.  Warteifleld. 

W.  ap  Madoc. 

J.  E.  West. 

E.  Mechber. 

N.  Zarth. 

Louis  Lombard. 

W.  G.  Stephens. 

Prof.  W.  W.Geddes. 

Carl  Zerrahn. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Collester. 

Miss  Winniired  Smith. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Sherman. 


R  A.  Robinson. 

M.  A.  Green. 
Professor  Byron. 


Henry  Wells. 

Calvin  B.  Rhoads. 

Richard  Grnnt. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Fisher. 


Benjamin  Z&der. 
Carl  Zerrahn. 
A.C.  Munroe. 
J.  Fred  Smith. 
Augustin  Corcoda. 
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.  LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Intebiob, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington,  D.  0.,  October  7,  1886. 
Sir:  The  accompaDying  papers  contain  the  records  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  late  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
l^atioual  Educational  Association,  together  with  a  number  of  papers 
read  and  discussed  during  the  several  sessions. 

The  nature  of  the  material  and  the  timely  character  of  its  contents 
seem  to  render  it  appropriate  as  a  publication  of  this  Office,  and  will 
make  it  useful  to  educationists  in  this  country. 

Following  the  precedent  set  in  former  years,  I  have  the  honor  to  rec- 
ommend it  for  such  publication. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

K  H.  E.  DAWSON, 

.Commissioner, 
The  Honorable  the  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 

Publication  approved. 

H.  L.  MULDROW, 

Acting  ISecreUiry. 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATrori, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

MEMBERS  IN  ATTENDANCE,  1886. 

Hon.  John  W.  Akers,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Dr.  Jerome  Allen,  editor  of  the  School  Journal,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Le  Roy  D.  Brown,  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools, 
Golambus,  Ohio. 

Hon.  John  L.  Bachanan,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Richmond,  Ya. 

Hon.  N.  A.  Calkins,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  New  York  City. 

Hod.  H.  0.  Carpenter,  Assistant  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
stmction,  Dover,  Del. 

Hon.  Geo.  F.  T.  Cook,  Superintendent  of  Colored  Schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.Leonidas  S.  Cornell,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Denver,  Colo. 

W.  B.  Counsel!,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Davidson,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Hon.  Jno.  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  Newton  C.  Dougherty,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Peoria,  III. 

Hon.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hon.  Warren  Easton,  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Hon.  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  O. 

HjOO.  Evarts  W.  Farr,  ex-State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Richmond.  Ya. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  State  Superintendent  of  Publi<t  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

A.  P.  Flinty  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  H.  Gardiner,  esq.,  chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
WaBhiDgton,  D.  G. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Gastman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Decatur,  111. 

Hon.  Aaron  Gk)ve,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Denver,  Colo. 
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James  H.  Grooves,  Washington,  D.  C. 

M.  E.  Hard,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 

Hon.  Warren  Higley,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Hon.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Clevelaiid^ 
Ohio. 

L.  P.  Holland,  State  Superintendent's  office,  Richmond,  Ya. 

Hon.  George  Howland,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Hon.  H.  S.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Erie,  Pa. 

Hon.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Saint 
Paul,  Minn. 

J.  O.  Knauss,  AUentown,  Pa. 

Hon.  John  W.  Knott,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Richard  H.  Lewis,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

George  E.  Little,  esq.,  Spencerian  Business  College,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Hon.  J.  A.  B.  Lovett,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Huntsville, 
Ala. 

Hon.  Gf^orge  J.  Luckey,   Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

John  E.  McCahan,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hon.  A.  P.  Marble,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Worcester,  Mass. 

L.  H.  Marvel,  Superintendent  of  City. Schools,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Prof.  H.  P.  Montgomery,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Benjamin  S.  Morgan,  State  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools," 
Charleston,  West  Va. 

Dr.  William  A.  Mowry,  editor  of  Education^  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  Theodore  Nelson,  Stat^  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  F.  Nightingale,  Principal  of  High  School,  Lake  View,  111. 

Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  ex-Secretary  of  Connecticut  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Clinton,  Conn. 

James  H.  Norton,  Lake  View,  111. 

Prof.  John  Ogden,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  Principal  of  Cook  County  Normal  School,  Normal 
Park,  111. 

Hon.  John  B.  .Peaslee,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  Principal  of  Kindergarten  Normal  Institute, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Powell,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.   Henry  Raab,   State   Superintendent  of   Public   Instruction, 
Springfield,  111. 
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Zalmon  Biohards,  ex-Supermtendent  of  Pablic  Schools,  Washiugton, 
D.O. 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Bickoff,  Saperinteudent  of  City  Schools,  YonkerSy 
».  Y. 

Rev.  L.  L.  Bassell,  Alabama. 

Hon.  William  E.  Sheldon,  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  Hubert  M.  Skinner,  Deputy  State  Superintendent,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Miss  Linda  Slaughter,  Bismarck,  Dak. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Stevenson,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Hon.  Albert  S.  Willis,  M.  C,  Kentucky. 

Hon.  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  ex-Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise,  ex-Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Hon.  Charles  S.  Young,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Oarson  City,  Nev. 

PRELIMINARY  SESSION. 

Tuesday  Evening,  February  23,  188G. 

A  preliminary  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence was  held  in  the  red  parlor  of  the  Ebbitt  House  at  8  o'clock 
P.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  the  sessions  to  be  held  tlie  sub- 
sequent days,  pursuant  to  adjournment  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation held  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  July,  1885. 

Hon.  Wabren  Easton,  State  Superintendent  of  Education  for 
Louisiana,  president,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  with  Hon.  C.  C. 
Davidson,  Superintendent  of  Alliance  (Ohio)  Public  Schools,  as 
secretary. 

On  motion,  the  following  were  appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  the 
subsequent  sessions  of  the  Department:  Messrs.  W.  B.  Powell,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  N.  C.  Dougherty,  of  Peoria,  111.,  and  J.  A.  B.  Lovett,  of 
Alabama. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  morning  sessions  open  at  10 
A.  M.  and  close  at  2  p.  m.,  and  that  the  evening  sessions  open  at  8  p.  m. 
and  close  at  10  p.  m. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  Department  then  a<\journed  to  meet  in  All  Souls'  Church  on  the 
following  morning. 
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SECOND  SESSION. 
Wednesday  Morning,  February  24,  J  886. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Easton,  president,  and  was 
opened  by  prayer  by  D.  L.  Kiehle,  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Powell,  "Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Washington,  de- 
livered the  following 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

To  many  of  those  present  a  welcome  to  Washington  is  not  a  new 
thing:,  as  they  have  attended  these  meetings  for  many  years.  This  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation — congratulation  on  the  evident  permanence  in 
office  of  those,  at  least,  who  are  engaged  in  this  branch  of  ednca 
tional  work;  congratulation,  further,  on  the  augury  it  offers  that  the 
tenure  of  those  engaged  in  other  branches  of  education  will  become 
more  secure ;  in  the  past  the  uncertainty  of  tenure  has  caused  maeh 
waste  and  much  injury  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school  service  in  many 
places,  especially  in  smaller  cities  and  rural  districts. 

Mr.  Powell  also  spoke  briefly  of  the  various  fields  of  labor  oi>ening 
out  before  the  Department. 

Mr.  Easton,  the  president,  acknowledged  the  welcome  extended  to 
the  Department,  and  announced  the  same  to  be  open  for  regular  busi- 
ness. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Massachusetts,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draft  resolutions  in  memory  of  the  late  Hon.  John  D.  Phil- 
brick,  of  Massachusetts,  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Department. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  of  Maryland,  then  read  a  paper  on  '*  School 
Superintendence  a  Profession."  He  claimed  that  the  province  of  the 
superintendent  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  consideration  of  school  super- 
intendence as  a  profession  as  honorable  as  that  of  the  law  or  of  medi- 
cine. Labor  must  be  specialized  before  it  can  be  organized.  It  re- 
quires si)ecial  fitness,  the  result  of  natural  ability  aided  by  education 
and  experience,  to  become  an  efficient  superintendent.  Therefore  there 
should  be  a  guild  equally  as  honorable  and  distinct  as  in  any  other 
profession.  Mr.  Newell  urged  the  formation  of  a  department  in  normal 
schools  and  colleges,  for  the  special  purpose  of  training  superintendents. 

The  reading  of  the  pai)er  was  followed  by  some  remarks  by  Dr.  W, 
A.  MowRV,  of  Massachusetts,  who  agreed  that  supervision  should  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  things  to  be  studied  in  normal  schools  as  a 
distinct  profession.  The  times  demanded  the  highest  order  of  talent 
for  this  department  of  school  work. 
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Hod.  D.  L.  Kiehlb,  of  Minnesota,  then  read  the  following  paper: 

THE  DUTIES  OP  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

• 

The  duties  of  the  county  superintendent,  which  are  to  be  here  consid- 
ered, are  the  duties  of  opportunity  and  responsibility.  I  shall,  then,  in- 
quire what  a  competent  man  may  do  in  a  position  which  relates  him 
authoritatively  as  well  as  professionally  to  teachers  and  the  people, 
presuming  without  argument  that  what  he  may  do  it  is  his  duty  to  do. 

Bespecting  the  importance  of  this  position,  whatever  may  have  been 
proven  confirming  the  theory  of  evolution  that  there  is  in  the  individual 
a  native  internal  energy  ever  pushing  outward  and  upward  as  the  es- 
sential element  in  development,  it  is  also  true  that  the  power  which 
quickens  and  directs  all  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  is  from  above ; 
that  the  improvement  of  the  race  has  been  from  the  top  downward; 
that  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  world  have  radiated  from  the  lives 
of  the  choice  few  downward  among  the  masses,  so  that  the  shadows 
have  been  gradually  driven  down  the  mountain  sides  by  the  growing 
light  above,  and  today  the  morning  twilight  covers  the  earth. 

Now  there  have  been  and  are  men  who  occupy  by  nature  this  pre- 
eminence of  intellectual  and  moral  leadership;  and  there  are  others 
who  by  the  formal  expression  of  the  popular  will  a,ib  assigned  officially 
to  this  position  of  pre-eminence  in  which  their  opportunity  defines  their 
duties,  and  the  interests  to  which  the  position  is  related  become  grave 
responsibilities.* 

To  this  class  belong  superintendents  of  education,  whether  of  State, 
city,  or  county. 

Of  the  several  parts  of  our  educational  problem,  there  is  good  reason 
for  saying  that  that  of  the  common  school  of  the  country  is  still  un- 
solved. The  city  and  town  feel  the  full  influence  of  the  thought  and 
spirit  of  the  age;  are  perfecting  their  plans  of  orgauization,  supervi- 
sion, and  instruction;  command  the  services  of  the  best  teachers;  and 
give  them  the  most  improved  apparatus  and  conveniences  for  instruc- 
tion. But  our  country  schools  are  about  where  they  were  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago. 

The  conditions  peculiar  to  country  life — the  people  separated  from 
each  other,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  methods,  compromises,  dependent 
conditions,  and  supervisions  which  characterize  life  in  cities — almost  ex- 
clude the  improvements  which  belong  to  the  age. 

Country  children  are  still  in  the  traditional  white  or  red  school-house 
of  the  old  pattern,  taught  by  teachers  young  and  without  experience, 
for  short  terms,  without  books  of  general  information  or  apparatus. 

Some  of  these  conditions  are  constant,  others  are  variable,  and  the 
unsolved  problem  is.  How  much  may  be  done  under  all  the  circuni^tancesl 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  question  of  the  common  school  is  insep- 
arably bound  up  with  and  in  that  of  the  superintendency  of  these 
schools,  or  that  of  the  county  superintendency,  for  I  am  not  aware  that 
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there  is  any  other  plan  by  which  these  schools  may  receive  the  exclusive 
atteDtion  and  care  of  a  capable  person. 

The  position  of  a  coantji  superintendent  of  schools  under  our  elective 
system  is  peculiarly  embarrassing  and  difficult.  It  is  both  political  and 
professional.  Elected  by  the  people,  he  must  satisfy  the  people,  else  he 
will  not  be  allowed  to  serve  themat  all.  In  many  political  offices  nothing 
more  is  required  than  to  represent  the  average  sentiment  or  policy  of 
the  masses ;  but  in  education  the  superintendent  who  does  no  more  than 
this  will  soon  pass  over  from  the  ranks  of  the  profession  to  those  of  the 
politician.  The  superintendent  who  is  to  be  an  educator  mast  do 
the  difficult  thing  of  keeping  near  the  people  and  holding  their  con- 
fidence, and  at  the  same  time  represent,  in  his  plans  and  policy,  the 
intelligence,  character,  and  experience  of  his  profession.  He  must  often 
exclude  from  the  corps  of  teachers  the  friends  and  relatives  of  men 
whose  political  or  social  influence  might  threaten  his  position.  He  must 
introduce  and  urge  improvements  and  reforms  that  are  quite  beyond 
the  present  appreciation  of  many  of  his  constituents. 

And  yet,  difficult  as  this  may  seem,  there  is  no  other  way  so  honorable, 
so  self-satisfying,  and  in  the  long  run  none  so  safe.  For,  uninformed 
or  ignorant  as  these  people  may  be  of  theories  of  education,  you  must 
remember  that  they  are  fathers  and  mothers,  and  that  the  superintend- 
ent who,  by  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  their  children,  proves  that 
he  is  wisely  studying  their  advancement,  will  find  that  the  heart  and 
confidence  of  the  parent  are  a  more  reliable  support  than  the  self-interest 
of  the  politician. 

I  have  said  that  the  position  of  county  superintendent  of  schools  is 
difficulty  but  I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  he  is  given  great  authority. 
He  is,  in  short,  the  educational  autocrat  of  the  county.  He  has  entire 
control  of  the  teaching  force  of  his  county,  with  power  to  legally  qual- 
ify and  power  to  discharge  for  cause.  His  invitatious  to  attend  meet- 
ings and  institutes  of  teachers  are  in  efiect  mandatory,  and  his  sugges- 
tions have  the  force  of  instructions  to  be  observed.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able, then,  that  a  county  superintendent  should  be  held  responsible  for 
important  results  in  the  advancement  of  education  among  the  people 
he  has  engaged  to  serve. 

Stating  the  duties  of  a  county  superintendent  in  a  general  way,  he 
should  be  the  medium  of  communication  between  his  schools  and  the 
educational  world.  He  should  therefore  know  where  the  world  is  in  his 
thought,  in  the  solution  of  its  problems,  an<l  what  results  of  study  and 
experience  in  improved  methods  and  appliances  of  instruction  are  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  his  own  schools.  He  should  make  it  his  study  how 
to  disseminate  this  knowledge  among  the  people  who  can  utilize  it,  but 
who,  by  reason  of  their  circumstances,  would  otherwise  continue  in 
ignorance. 

I  come  BOW  to  consider  in  detail  the  duties  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent. 
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The  teacher  is  the  $ime  qua  nan,  and  having  the  teacher,  the  school 
will  in  good  time  have  all  else  needful.  The  housewife  said  that  the 
introduction  of  the  new  and  beautiful  sofa^had  given  her  a  new  and 
newly  furnished  house  in  place  of  the  old ;  and  more  surely  will  the 
Intaroduction  of  a  good  teacher  into  a  worn-out  district  be  the  begin- 
ing  of  a  renovation,  not  to  end  till  the  last  cobweb  of  antiquated  and 
obstructive  trash  has  been  removed. 

The  supply  of  capable  teachers  includes  two  distinct  processes :  First, 
the  exclusion  of  the  incapable,  under  the  general  law,  I  suppose,  that 
"  nature  abhors  a  vacuum ;  ^  and  if  the  incompetent  can  be  kept  out, 
the  competent  will  come  in.  I  must  not  take  the  space  of  this  paper 
ID  noting  the  details  of  this  important  duty.  1  can  only  say  here  that 
it  is  of  the  first  importance ;  that,  this  duty  being  neglected,  the  ranks 
flfe  filled  with  incompetence,  which  destroys  the  demand  for  good 'teach- 
ers, and  with  persons  who  neither  do  anything  nor  give  promise  of  im- 
provement. 

The  second  step  in  the  supply  of  teachers  is  the  positive  one  of  selec- 
tion, by  the  careful  examination  and  certificating  of  those  who  give 
proof  of  ability  and  skill.  The  superintendent  who  is  most  successful 
in  this  must  do  it  by  a  sort  of  common  sense  or  instinctive  judgment, 
based  upon  the  fietcts  to  be  known  concerning  the  applicant  as  a  man  of 
character,  as  a  scholar  with  requisite  knowledge,  and  as  a  teacher  with 
a  proper  theoretical  understanding  of  the  principles  of  school  manage- 
ment and  instruction,  and  sufiicient  practical  skill  to  secure  the  re- 
quired results. 

The  next  duty  of  the  superintendent  respecting  his  teachers  is  the 
improvement  of  them.  He  should  not  stand  by  critically  to  observe 
and  to  pronounce  judgment,  but  having  chosen  those  who  deserve  his 
confidence  and  support,  he  should,  by  the  means  within  his  control, 
help  them  to  success,  and  to  be  of  the  greatest  influence  in  improving 
their  schools. 

This  duty  is  discharged  in  three  parts  or  ways.  First,  by  the  county 
teachers'  institute,  which  should  be  held  annually  for  the  discussion  of 
general  principles  and  methods  that  obtain  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching.  In  these  institutes  he  will  have  the  assistance  of  in- 
structors of  skill  and  experience.  Here  teachers  shouhl  gain  fresh 
inspiration  and  broader  views  of  their  work.  Here  new  problems  and 
new  lines  of  thought  and  study  should  bfe  presented,  and  old  truths 
should  be  brightened  by  the  skill  of  discussion. 

The  second  way  is  by  holdiug  local  or  neighborhood  associations,  for 
the  discussion  and  illustration  of  the  more  detailed  work  of  the  school- 
room. These  meetings,  uuder  the  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
should  be  Rupjwrted  in  the  programme  by  the  teachers  themselves. 
Here  may  be  continued  the  discussion  of  questions  introduce<l  at  the 
connty  institute.  Here  teachers  will  report  the  results  of  their  own  ex- 
perienoe,  and  will  illustrate  their  plans  by  exercises  with  their  classes; 
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and  here  teachers  will  have  the  invaluable  opportnnities  of  an  experi- 
ence meeting,  in  which  they  will  compare  experiences  with  one  another 
and  with  their  superintendent,  take  counsel,  and  gain  fresh  courage  for 
work. 

The  third  way  by  which  the  superintendent  will  improve  his  teaches 
is  the  still  more  detailed  and  individual  work  of  visitation.  Here,  in 
the  little  kingdom  and  home  of  the  teacher,  the  superintendent  appears 
in  friendly  and  sympathetic  spirit,  to  note  progress,  to  advise  in-  emer- 
gencies, and  to  call  attention  to  matters  of  discipline  or  instruction  as 
it  may  appear  necessary. 

I  pass  now  from  this  synopsis  of  the  superintendent's  duties  respect- 
ing teachers,  to  those  respecting  patrons ;  for  if  the  success  of  the  school 
is  dependent  upon  both  the  good  teacher  and  the  patron,  it  follows  that 
the  duties  of  the  superintendent  inclade  a  service  to  patrons  which  ^1 
influence  them  to  more  interest  and  intelligence  in  affairs  of  their 
schools. 

The  methods  by  which  the  county  superintendent  shall  communicate 
with  the  people  are  various,  and  must  be  selected  by  each  according  to 
his  taste  and  ability.  With  some,  the  favorite  and  most  effective 
method  is  by  lectures,  meeting  the  people  at  school-houses  of  the  neigh- 
borhoods. Others  will  also  make  use  of  the  local  newspaper  or  the  eda- 
cational  journal  that  is  most  likely  to  reach  the  patrons  of  the  schools. 

Of  the  matters  in  which  the  people  should  be  informed  and  interested 
I  note  the  following :  (1)  School-houses  and  grounds.  Whatever,  in  the 
experience  and  judgment  of  the  age  has  proven  itself  tasteful,  health- 
ful, and  helpful  in  appliances  for  instruction,  should  be  persistently 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  people  until  the  children  are  provided 
with  rooms  warmed,  ventilated,  furnished,  beautified,  and  located  in 
grounds  tidy  and  shaded.  (2)  The  next  matter  deserving  the  attention 
and  best  effort  of  the  superintendent  is  the  supply  of  instructive  and 
interesting  reading  for  the  schools.  It  is  astonishing  to  note  what  a 
dearth  of  good  reading  there  is  among  the  country  schools.  In  my  own 
State — I  am  almost  ashamed  to  confess  it,  and  indeed  would  not  speak  of 
it,  only  that  I  am  satisfied  there  are  other  States  no  better  off — ^in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  outside  of  the  cities  and  towns  supporting  graded 
schools,  the  value  of  school  libraries  in  country  districts  is  reported  at 
less  than  $5,0()0;  and  this  includes  the  value  of  unabridged  dictionaries, 
which  doubtless  nearly  eqi\als  the  entire  amount 

The  folly  of  supporting  a  school  for  disciplinary  results,  without  the 
materials  of  knowledge  in  good  literature,  is  too  evident  to  require  a 
moment  of  time  in  emphasizing  it.  A  tonic  does  not  make  mnedleand 
sinew.  A  good  school  is  an  appetizer.  It  ought  also  to  provide  whole- 
some intellectual  and  moral  nutrition  for  the  increase  of  knowledge, 
for  the  culture  of  taste,  in  choice  books  so  uear  at  hand  and  80  well 
adapted  to  minds  of  every  age. 
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.  We  reqaire,  then,  in  final  summary,  a  connty  superintendent  in  ftiU 
aooord  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  able  to  communicate  to  the 
schools  under  his  supervision  the  ripest  fruits  of  the  experience  of  the 
day,  with  the  result  of  good  teachers  under  permanent  engagement  in 
good  school-rooms,  well  supplied  with  apparatus,  and  surrounded  with 
the  convtniences  and  adornments  that  will  make  school  life  a  culture 
of  intelligence,  health,  and  taste. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Raab  of  Illinois,  Akers  of  Iowa, 
Cornell  of  Colorado,  Parker  of  Illinois,  Little  of  Washington,  Allen  of 
New  York,  Newell  of  Maryland,  Farr  of  Virginia,  and  Dougherty  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Colonel  Parker  wished  that  eastern  men  could  visit  the  West  and  see 
the  county  superinteiidency  work.  There  was  more  life,  he  said,  in  one 
connty  in  Iowa  than  in  all  New  England  outside  of  the  cities. 

In  referring  to  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Little  suggested  that  the  reason 
that  that  State  had  such  competent  county  superintendents  was  because 
they  were  paid  good  salaries, — from  $1,500  to  $2,000.  Doctor  Allen 
spoke  of  the  movement  in  New  York  to  take  the  examination  of  teachers 
out  of  the  hands  of  county  superintendents,  and  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  Stato  superintendent.  He  instanced  the  case  of  a  superintend- 
ent last  year  issuing  a  certificate  to  a  boy  nine  years  old.  He  further 
said  that  there  was  a  strong  movement  at  work  to  take  the  matter  of 
educational  affairs  out  of  politics. 
.  Maryland  appeared  to  be  the  banner  State  in  regard  to  tenure  of  of- 
fice. Doctor  Newell  stated  that  he  knew  of  several  instances  in  which 
the  auperintendents  retained  their  places  for  eighteen  years.  They 
bold  their  places  till  death  or  resignation. 

Dr.  Jerome  Allen  of  New  York  read  the  ibllowing  paper; 

BEADING   CIRCLES   FOR  TEACUERS. 

Beading  circles  are  now  a  part  of  our  educational  systems.  For 
many  years  they  have  been  the  means  of  produciag  a  higher  literary 
taste  and  a  broader  culture,  but  more  recently  they  have  been  turned 
into  the  pedagogical  channel.  From  the  necessities  of  the  situation, 
t'eachers'  reading  circles  have  been  established  by  those  who  have  recog- 
nized the  necessity  for  more  professional  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  instruct.  The  average  teacher  has  heretofore 
known  little  concerning  the  professional  literature  of  his  vocation.  His 
entrance  into  his  work  has  not  demanded  it.  The  requirements  of  an 
average  teachers'  examination  only  ask  that  he  should  be  prepared  to 
know  tne  facts  connected  with  the  branches  he  is  required  to  teach. 
Beyond  this  nothing  is  asked;  concerning  the  nature,  parts,  growth, 
diaeaees,  and  incentives  of  the  human  mind,  nothing  is  said;  Socratic 
questions  are  ignored,  Pestalozzian  principles  passed  by,  and  FroebePs 
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discoveries  not  referred  to.  A  careful  coruparison  of  one  hundred  sets 
of  examiuatiou  questions  from  different  parts  of  our  country  shows 
that  in  not  more  than  ten  is  any  one  of  these  subjects  mentioned.  The 
result  is  that  tbey  are  not  known.  These  are  facts  as  they  exist  in  the 
districts  where  inexperienced  young  men  and  women  dre  invested  with 
the  dignities  and  prerogatives  of  teachers  for  the  space  of  three  or  six 
months. 

These  facts  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  reading  circles,  dis- 
tinctly designed  to  give  teachers  that  knowledge  imperatively  de- 
manded in  order  to  train  young  minds  intelligently.  In  view  of  these 
fiEU^ts  it  becomes  a  question  of  more  than  ordinary  importance: 

What  ought  a  teacher  to  read? 

The  answer  is  most  plain  : 

TJiat  which  will  most  directly  help  him  in  the  work  t/f  instruction. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  here.  The  question  for  us  to  settle  is,  What 
does  most  directly  help  the  teacher?    Let  us  examine  the  subject. 

1.  He  teaches  human  beings.  It  follows  that  he  must  know  them— 
all  there  is  of  them  possible  to  be  known — their  bodies,  their  moral  nat- 
ures, tbeir  minds.  All  knowledge  he  can  secure  that  can  help  him  in 
understanding  child  life,  growth,  and  influence  should  be  his.  Ho  can- 
not know  too  much  here.  He  cannot  know  it  too  soon.  It  would  be 
better  to  know  less  of  something  else  than  not  know  this.  What  is 
the  value  of  the  facts  of  history,  however  important  we  may  concede 
history  to  be,  or  the  processes  of  arithmetic,  so  necessary  in  the  work 
of  business,  or  grammar,  or  geography,  compared  with  the  knowledge 
that  makes  us  know  how  to  touch  the  forces  of  human  impulse  and 
turn  them  in  the  right  direction  I  To  know  a  child  is  next  to  knowing 
God.  The  memorable  lesson  of  our  Savior,  when  he  called  a  little  child 
iiiul  set  him  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples,  is  one  of  the  most  radical  in 
all  his  teachings. 

2.  He  is  especially  set  to  train  the  mind.  It  follows,  then,  that  he  must 
know  mind- growth  and  mind-science.  Under  this  head  we  must  recog- 
nize the  usual  separation  of  the  mind  into  the  threefold  division  of  the 
intellect,  sensibilities,  and  will.  With  these  at  the  very  outset,  the 
teacher  has  to  deal.  His  first  thought  should  be,  not  How  much  can  I 
induce  them  to  learn  t  how  can  they  be  made  to  read  fluently  and  ex- 
press correctly  ?  but,  How  can  I,  through  reading  and  expression,  lead 
these  pupils  to  think  correctly,  feel  properly,  and  will  intelligently  f 
in  other  words.  How  can  education  be  made  to  them  the  means  of 
training  them  into  well-rounded  men  and  women,  able  to  take  their 
places  «is  citizens  of  this  Kepublic  and  members  of  the  commonwealth 
of  God  f 

The  idea  underlying  all  this  is  that  the  child  is  a  being  to  be  so  edu- 
cated as  to  be  able  to  take  the  place  assigned  to  it  as  a  part  of  the  di- 
vine handiwork  of  the  Creator,  and  not  as  a  member  of  the  synagogue 
of  Satan. 
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This  view  of  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  far  difTerent  from  that  taught 
in  most  teachers'  examiDations.  There  the  fact  is  everything;  the 
knowledge  of  so  teaching  that  fact  that  the  learner  may  be  educated, 
nothing.  We  have  exalted  the  mechanical  work  of  the  teacher  so  assidu- 
ously that  his  real  work  has  been  sunk  into  insignificance.  It  follows, 
then,  that — 

If  a  teacher  knows  all  science^  literature^  and  art,  and  does  not  Jcnow 
the  mind  and  its  growth,  he  is  not  prepared  to  teach.  His  work  is  empir- 
ical. 

So  for,  we  have  discussed  knowledge  essential  to  a  teacher's  success. 
Closely  connected  with  this  are  methods  of  instruction,  organization, 
school  government,  school  systems,  school  laws,  and  the  history  of  ed- 
ucation. Without  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  there  may  be  a  great 
degree  of  success,  if  there  is  possessed  a  thorough  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  growth  of  the  mind,  but  it  is  essential  that  this 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  topics  of  secondary  knowledge  just 
mentioned.  This  should  come  as  a  part  of  the  necessary  reading  of  all 
teachers,  especially  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  pro-^ 
fessional  training. 

It  is  objected  that  teachers  cannot  be  made  to  read  professional  and 
psychological  literature,  that  they  have  little  time  to  read  anything, 
that  we  have  no  science  of  education,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  know  something  about  history,  literature,  science,  art,  and  everyday 
affairs.  'Sow,  the  fact  is,  we  have  a  science  of  education,  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  common  branches  is  possessed  by  all  teachers.  It  is 
essential  for  us  to  train  up  professional  teachers  as  fast  as  possible. 
Empirical  work  is  ruining  our  schools.  Our  salvation  lies  in  better  pro- 
fessional knowledge  and  practice,  through  which  we  shall  get  more  per- 
manency. To  dissipate  and  scatter  our  forces  by  recommending  teachers 
to  read  everything,  will  be  to  destroy  all  definite  work  and  special  prep- 
aration. Our  teachers'  reading  circles  are  set  to  do  one  thing — the 
improvement  of  teachers  as  teachers.  Any  attempt  to  cover  the  whole 
range  of  literature  in  a  reading-circle  course  designed  for  the  rank  and 
file  of  those  engaged  in  the  vocation  will  fail  of  making  the  quality  of 
instruction  appreciably  better.  "This  one  thing  I  do,"  was  the  motto 
of  St.  Paul,  and  it  has  been  the  motto  of  all  successful  men  and  organi- 
sations since  his  time.  The  lawyers'  reading  club  discusses  law  matters ; 
the  doctors'  associations  stick  to  their  materia  medica  and  dry  bones; 
fhe  ministers  contend  about  "apostolic"  succession  and  foreordination. 
Why  should  not  teachers  use  equally  as  much  wisdom!  The  time  is 
coming  when  they  will  do  so.  The  very  necessities  of  the  times  will 
shut  them  up  to  this  course,  and  no  other.  We  conclude  b^^  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  arguments  and  points  as  discussed  in  this  article. 
6742— No.  2 2 
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Primary  knowledge. — As  a  teacher,  what  oaght  he  to  read  t 
Answer. — That  which  will  most  directly  help  him  in  the  work  of  in- 
struction. 

1.  His  pupils  are  human  beings;  he  must  know  what  they  are, 
morally,  mentally,  and  physically. 

2.  He  is  especially  set  to  train  the  mind.    It  follows,  then, 
that  he  must  study  mind-growth  and  mind-science. 

Facts. — [a)  How  to  train  the  mind  into  a  symmetrical  maturity  is  the 
most  important  knowledge  a  teacher  can  gain.    All  text-book 
knowledge  is  secondary  in  comparison  with  this,    {b)  If  a  teacher 
knows  all  science,  literature,  and  art,  and  does  not  know  the 
mind  and  its  growth,  he  is  not  prepared  to  teach.    His  work 
is  empirical. 
Secondary  knowledge. — Methods  of  instruction,  organization,  school 
government,  school  systems,  school  laws,  the  history  of  education. 
Facets. — Teachers  have  little  time  to  read.    They  do  know  some- 
thing concerning  the  branches  they  study.    They  know  very  lit- 
tle concerning  mind-science  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
education. 
Ooncltisions. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  teacher  should 
read  the  literature  of  his  profession.    To  encourage  general  reading, 
unless  professional  knowledge  has  been  obtained*  will  destroy  the  real 
professional  benefit  coming  from  reading  circles  for  teachers. 

Dr.  Allen's  paper  was  discussed  by  Hon.  Hubert  M.  Skinner  and 
others. 

THIRD  SESSION. 

Wednesday  Evening,  February  24,  1886. 

Hon.  Charles  S.  Young,  of  Nevada,  delivered  the  following  address 
in  the  hall  of  Columbian  University  building,  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  H 
streets : 

CO-EDUCATION  OF  THE  RACES. 

In  all  the  commercial  and  political  relations  of  races  there  is  necessa- 
rily consociation.  In  this  consociation  there  must  always  be  some  clash- 
ing of  interests.  In  no  civilization,  ancient  or  modern,  have  the  antag- 
onisms of  race  elements  caused  greater  disturbance  than  in  that  of 
the  New  World.  In  the  North  the  bitterness  thus  engendered  grew 
to  enormous  proportions  until  1763,  when  the  Treaty  of  Paris  closed 
the  French  and  Indian  war.  In  the  South  the  disturbance  from  race 
commingling  culminated  in  the  most  awful  fratricidal  war  of  modem 
times,  daily  growing  more  threatening  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  nation, 
until  January  1, 1863,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  issued  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  Now  upon  the  western  shore  the  agitation  caused  by 
race  antagonisms  is  but  just  begun.    Whether  or  not  the  races,  with 
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their  nameroiis  branches,  may  bleod  into  a  union  of  hannony  and 
strength  is  a  question  than  which  none  is  of  more  vital  importance  in 
perpetuating  our  free  republican  institutions.  The  consociation  of 
people  implies  to  some  extent  their  co-education.  In  a  somewhat  lati- 
todinarian  sense  it  is  the  consociation  of  races  on  the  Pacific  Ooast  and 
their  education  of  which  we  would  speak. 

Whom  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Somans  captured  in  war  they  made 
their  subjects,  the  captors  treating  their  captives  not  as  citizens,  not 
even  as  men,  but  as  beasts  of  burden.  The  conquests  of  Mohammed 
were  over  peoples  not  dissimilar  in  climatic  and  social  circumstances. 
The  Latin  races,  so  called,  have  ever  had  in  common  customs  peculiarly 
characteristic  Out  of  the  Angles,  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Teutons  devel- 
oped the  civilization  of  Great  Britain.  The  southern  States  in  this 
Union  have  had  two  distinct  races,  and  only  two ;  but  west  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains  are  found  representatives  of  every  race  the  sun  shines  on. 
Thei^  exists  cosmopolitanism  of  which  history  makes  no  mention.  There 
are  the  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Ethiopian,  Polynesian,  and  American 
Indian.  These  races,  whose  ideals  of  government,  religion,  occupation, 
fiunily,  and  conduct  are  as  unlike  as  their  features,  all  seek  under  one 
flag  shelter,  wealth,  education,  and  citizenship.  The  genius  of  our  free 
institutions  seems  to  be  that  there  shall  be  no  abridgment  of  the  rights 
of  our  people  by  reason  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. However,  in  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  is  found  a  principle  of 
political  ethics  tiiat  would  not  have  received  the  approval  of  our  Revo- 
lutionary Fathers.  In  the  Ghinese  Sestriction  Act  the  nation  gives  ex- 
pression to  a  sentiment  that  did  not  exist  even  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Year  after  year  are  evolved  from  the  people  new  enactments  of  law 
affecting  the  races.  If  the  political  liberties  of  the  races,  as  races,  are 
of  sufficient  moment  for  recognition  in  the  National  Congress  of  law- 
makers, surely  the  education  of  the  races,  as  races,  is  of  sufficient  mo- 
ment for  consideration  in  this  national  congress  of  educators. 

There  are  within  the  United  States  but  few  of  the  Polynesian  race, 
yet  fully  33  per  cent,  of  these  are  in  the  Pacific  States.  These  are 
natives  chiefly  of  the  Hawaiian  and  other  Pacific  Islands.  While  the 
negroes  are  not  a  considerable  element  in  that  western  population,  of 
the  7,000,000  of  these  people  in  the  United  States  there  are  on  that 
ooast  thousands  of  representatives,  some  of  whom  are  found  in  every 
dty,  town,  and  village. 

Of  the  264.309  Indians  reported  in  1885  in  the  United  States,  55,000 
are  of  school  age,  43,000  of  whom  are  In  tribal  relations,  and  12,000  in 
the  Five  Nations  of  the  Indian  Territory.  Driven  from  one  hunting- 
ground  to  another,  most  of  this  quarter  million  of  Indians  are  west  of 
the  Mississippi  Biver.  These  live  chiefly  on  government  reservations, 
or  in  hovels  and  tents  around  the  towns  and  villages.  Simple  in  habits, 
savage  in  propi^nsities,  their  transformation  from  their  ruder  to  our 
more  polite  living  is  slow  indeed.    Exclusive  of  the  few  children  in 
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school,  their  edacation  is  incidental,  not  special.  From  more  or  lesi 
constant  association  with  them,  from  a  personal  inspection  of  the  res-  i 
ervatiou  school  at  Pyramid  Lake,  from  many  evidences  of  their  handi- 
work seen  at  varioas  times,  I  am  convinced  that  the  desire  and  capacity 
of  the  Indian  youth  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  education  are  something 
amazing.  Further  than  the  rudiments  they  seem  limited  in  capacity,  li 
The  Department  of  Indian  Afiairs,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me  a  few 
weeks  ago,  asked  why  these  Indian  youth  might  not  be  educated  in  the 
public  school.  The  answer  is.  While  the  law  does  not  exclude  them, 
nor  yet  any  general  sentiment  of  prejudice,  still  they  are  not  found  in 
the  public  school ;  the  whites  do  not  exclude  them ;  they  are  excluded  \ 
by  their  own  mental  peculiarities.  Of  the  13,000  Indians  in  Oalifomla, 
only  192  attend  the  public  school;  of  the  5,000  Indians  in  Oregon,  50 
are  in  the  public  school ;  of  the  9,000  Indians  in  Nevada,  I  know  of  but 
one  now  attending  the  public  schooL  It  is  officially  stated  that  about 
thirty-three  per  cent',  of  the  Indian  youth  of  the  United  States  are  en- 
rolled in  schools  of  some  kind.  This  may  be  true  as  to  other  sections, 
but  in  Nevada  there  is  an  enrollment  of  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
Indian  youth.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  children  of  the 
aborigines  require  special  school&— industrial  schools,  such  as  are  at 
Carlisle,  Hampton,  Forest  Grove;  and  Albuquerque,  yet  not  one  child  of 
the  many  thousands  in  that  part  of  the  United  States  where  I  live  has 
ever  eiyoyed  the  privileges  of  one  of  these  schools.  Congressman 
Woodbum,  however,  has  just  introduced  into  the  House  a  bill  which 
provides  for  the  erection,  at  Carson  City,  of  a  building  for  one  of  these 
national  industrial  schools.  In  justice  to  the  thousands  of  domesti- 
cated Indians  of  that  section,  this  bill  should  certainly  become  a  law. 
Of  the  Mongolian  race  there  are  but  few  Japanese.  This  element  as 
yet  is  so  small  a  factor  in  our  educating  influences  that  I  shall  pass  it 
over  without  special  comment.  There  are  at  least  150,000  Chinese  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  Few  of  these  are  children.  This  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  Chinese  influx  is  chiefly  males,  the  number  of  males  to 
females  being  as  is  twenty-five  to  ''"'  The  domestic  relation,  the 
home,  is  an  institution  wholly  udLaown  to  the  Chinese  serf  of  this 
country.  In  an  American  home  the  virtue  and  devotion  of  women 
grace  the  domestic  circle;  in  our  Chinese  hovels  the  lewdness  and 
simulation  of  women  make  the  society  of  these  people  a  pubUc  debauch. 
This  being  their  social  condition,  if  children  there  be  they  are  of  prof- 
ligate mothers.  The  only  Chinese  girl  that  ever  attended  school  under 
my  supervision  is  one  who  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  was  taken  from 
school  and  sold  by  an  immoral  mother  for  $500,  to  be  kept  by  the  pur- 
chaser, it  is  believed,  for  immoral  purposes.  Without  good  and  true 
mothers  there  are  no  homes ;  a  foreign  people  that  does  not  bring  with 
it  the  institution  of  home  is  really  unworthy  of  admission  into  this,  of 
all  lands,  the  land  of  homes. 
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Through  the  day  the  Chinese  are  found  in  the  placer  mine,  the  garden, 
tie  flEu^ry,  the  laundry,  the  kitchen ;  at  night-fall  they  all  return  to 
beir  opium  dens,  gambling  cellars,  and  brothels  of  corruption.  These 
darters  are  all  alike — alike  in  their  filthiness,^  alike  in  their  charac- 
Bristio  stench,  alike  in  their  unlikeness  to  anything  American ;  they 
ave  simply  been  transferred  intact  from  China  to  America.  As  yet, 
here  has  been  found  no  human  influence  powerful  enough  to  penetrate 
aid  dispel  these  heathenish  customs,  which  have  proved  to  be  so  an- 
Bgonistic  to  pur  Christian  civilization.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of 
he  Chinese  is  that  they  are  industrious;  but  so  is  the  weevil  that  de- 
faroys  our  wheat,  and  the  army  worm  that  cuts  down  our  oat  fields. 
ill  Chinese  have  a  primary  education,  yet  it  is  narrow  in  its  tenden* 
ies ;  it  is  but  an  imprint  originating  with  Confucius  2,500  years  ago, 
nd  ever  since,  with  but  little  change,  transferred  from  parent  to  child. 
The  minds  formed  in  such  a  narrow  mold  as  are  those  of  the  Chinese 
erfa  can  never  take  the  place  of  our  statesmen,  literati,  inventors,  or 
rtisans.  In  common  with  you  and  me  they  have  no  social  sympathy, 
o  local  or  national  pride.  Theirs  is  a  crusade  solely  to  glean  golden 
tiekels;  yet  the  soil  on  which  they  glean,  although  made  sacred  by  the 
sars  and  blood  of  our  fathers,  is  pollution  even  to  the  bones  of  their 
ead.  Still  the  Chinese  have  their  sympathizers  and  admirers,  chiefly, 
owever,  among  those  who  know  them  least.  The  would-be  philan- 
iropist  says.  Make  them  in  our^^homes  the  associates  of  our  wives  and 
dldren,  and  they  will  soon  become  Americanized.  The  statesman 
r  would-be  lofty  ideas  says,  Give  them  the  ballot,  and  their  now 
nnporary  abode  for  gain  will  be  a  permanent  home  in  which  they 
ill  take  pride.  The  religionist  says.  Give  them  the  Bible,  and  all  else 
lall  be  added  to  make  them  worthy  of  companionship  and  citizenship. 
he  practical  educator  says.  Do  not  teach  the  parents  at  all,  for  they 
re  wedded  to  their  idols,  but  teach  the  Chinese  children ;  teach  them 
ot  alone  how  to  get  a  living,  for  there  is  not  a  created  thing  which  can- 
ot  do  that;  teach  them  rather  what  are  their  civil  rights  and  civil 
aties;  teach  them  to  becom-^^f^Mable  members  of  society;  teach  them 
ow  to  love  this  country  of  ours.  "^4  can  conceive  that  some  day,  in  the 
sntnries  to  come,  the  other  races  may  become  homogeneous,  assimi- 
^ted,  not  necessarily  through  inter- marrying,  but  they  may  grow  to  have 
ke  tastes,  like  interests,  a  common  aim,  and  a  common  political  desti- 
y ;  but  with  the  opportunities  now  afforded,  1  can  conceive  of  no  such 
ttnre  for  the  Chinese  in  America.  Even  the  Indians  on  the  plains  of 
Few  Mexico  and  on  the  reservations  throughout  the  West  are  tilling 
le  soil,  building  homes,  honoring  the  country  of  their  birth,  and  at  the 
)et  of  our  civilization  are  learning  lessons  of  political  science  and  pcr- 
>nal  liberty.    Not  so  do  the  Chinese  honor  this  Nation.    To  this  land 

*  From  the  i>er8onal  investigations  of  a  competent  friend  who  is  familiar  with  the 
hinese  qaarter  of  San  Francisco,  the  editor  is  persuaded  that  the  filth  and  the  opium- 
Qoking  mentioned  in  the  text  are  mnch  exaggerated  in  popular  belief. — C.  W. 
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of  the  free  they  come  as  serfs;  in  serfdom  they  remain.  Into  this  Ohris- 
tian  civilization  they  make  entrance;  with  all  the  heathenish  rites  they 
make  exit^  returning  to  their  idols  in  the  land  of  their  birth. 

It  is  patent  to  all  that  the  Chinese  have  not  received  an  American 
education.  Mentally,  morally,  socially,  in  no  respect  do  the  Chinese 
bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  those  who  hold  within  their  grasp  the 
destinies  of  this  Nation.  Bat  whatever  may  be  said  of  their  unfitness 
to  become  citizens,  the  Chinese  youth  who  are  natives  of  the  soil  will 
grow  into  citizenship.  The  Chinese  youth,  then,  should  be  educated. 
If  there  be  no  better  reason  than  a  national  pride,  this  alone  would  de- 
maud  that  at  least  this  much  be  done  for  the  youth  of  this  race.  Edu- 
cation is  the  foundation,  as  well  as  the  superstructure,  of  this  Bepublic 
"  Educate,  educate,  we  must  educate,'^  applies  with  like  force  to  the 
Hawaiian,  the  Indian,  the  negro,  the  Chinese,  to  every  possible  element 
that  may  become  a  factor  in  our  Nation's  career. 

In  nearly  all,  if  not  in  all,  of  the  western  States,  it  is  conceded  that 
all  Chinese  youth  born  in  the  United  States,  and  of  school  age,  have 
the  same  rights  as  are  guaranteed  to  the  youth  of  the  most  privileged 
classes.  Eecently  the  courts  of  California  so  decided.  In  conformity 
with  this  decision  the  school  directors  of  San  Francisco  have  rented  a 
building  where  by  themselves  the  Chinese  youth  may  attend  school. 
Of  the  1,000  of  these  youth  in  that  city  a  few  weeks  since,  I  found  in 
ray  visit  to  this  school  but  twenty-one  pupils.  The  latest  official  returns 
from  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  give  but 
twenty-five  as  the  number  of  Chinese  youth  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
whole  State.  Although  Oregon  has  a  Chinese  population  of  10,000,  Su- 
perintendent McElroy  says  he  has  never  seen  a  Chinese  child  in  school, 
nor  has  he  ever  heard  of  one  being  in  a  school  under  his  supervision. 
At  present  there  is  not  one  Chinese  child  either  in  the  public  schools  ot 
Arizona  or  Nevada.  Including  those  in  the  schools  of  the  various  mis- 
sionary societies,  I  think  there  is  not  an  enrollment  of  five  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  of  Chinese  youth  of  school  age. 

In  explanation  of  why  the  Chinese  and  Americans  do  not  intermin- 
gle socially  and  educationally,  it  is  sometimes  asserted  that  it  is  culti- 
vated prejudice,  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  demagogue.  Not  so;  it  is 
human  nature,  pure  and  simple.  The  demagogue  who  from  the  pulpit  or 
the  platform  tells  his  hearers  but  half  the  truth,  or  deludes  them  into  be- 
lieving what  are  not  facts,  remains  usually  two  thousand  miles  distant 
from  where  the  facts  are  exposed  to  the  view  of  every  observer.  The 
theorist  may  theorize,  the  moralist  may  moralize,  but  the  matter-of-fact 
American  will  not  become  the  associate  of  the  Chinese  serf.  If  the  lat- 
ter be  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  our  civilization,  much  more  fatal  is  his 
companionship  with  the  Caucasian  child,  whose  character  should  be 
permitted  to  develop  in  none  other  than  an  atmosphere  of  high  moral 
infiuences. 
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It  may  be  that  all  race  lines  ultimately  will  disappear  ander  the 
molding  iaflnences  of  oar  progressive  education.  It  may  be  that,  some 
time,  ours  will  be  purely  an  American  civilization.  It  may  be  that,  cen- 
turies hence,  the  Caucasian,  the  negro,  the  Chinese,  the  Malay,  and 
the  Indian  of  this  country  will  be  one  people,  whose  origin  with  respect 
to  race  is  forgotten.  Then  in  the  same  class-room  the  children  of  the 
various  races  will  study  the  same  text-book,  before  the  same  altar  the 
races  will  worship  the  same  God ;  before  the  altar  of  a  common  country 
the  united  millions  will  present  a  common  offering.  But  the  eyes  of  the 
practical  present  see  in  America  no  such  millenium  for  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  Could  I  take  you  as  often  as  I  have  taken  eastern  friends 
through  the  cellars,  cesspools,  and  opium  dens  of  Chinatown  in  our 
metropolis,  the  scenes  there  presented  would  be  to  you  argument  con- 
clusive that  under  the  same  roof  and  within  the  same  walls  a  forced 
co-education  of  these  worshipers  of  heathen  gods  and  the  descendants 
of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  would  be  a  national  disgrace. 

The  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  western  communities  is  not  well 
understood.  Frequently  I  have  seen  within  a  radius  of  three  miles  the 
representatives  of  every  flag  and  the  exclusive  settlements  of  three  dis- 
tinct races,  the  Caucasian,  the  Chinese,  and  the  American  Indian.  While 
in  the  realm  of  matter  these  races  are  close  together,  in  the  realm  of 
thought  they  are  centuries  apart.  The  difference  in  the  habits  and  inher- 
ited proclivities  of  these  races  is  evidence  that  they  require  a  special  edu- 
cation. An  education  practical  for  one  race  might  be  of  no  practical 
value  to  another  race.  A  knowledge  of  the  science  of  agriculture, 
grazing,  and  the  various  kinds  of  handiwork,  would  be  useful  to  the 
Indian,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  classics,  civil  engineering,  and  the  fine 
arts  could  be  of  no  possible  use  to  him.  A  knowledge  of  English  liter- 
ature, architecture,  or  jurisprudence  could  serve  a  Chinaman  little  pur- 
pose, while  by  his  knowledge  of  garden  making,  laundry  work,  or 
cooking  he  derives  his  subsistence.  -An  intelligent  father,  in  selecting 
the  kind  of  education  required  for  his  sons,  consults  the  various  tastes 
displayed.  He  sends  one  to  a  school  of  agriculture,  another  to  a  school 
of  theology,  another  to  a  school  of  technology,  and  another  to  a  school 
of  the  classics.  The  nation  has  no  right  to  be  less  discriminating,  or 
not  to  discriminate  at  all,  as  it  now  does,  when  providing  educational 
facilities  for  its  different  races.  If  Wendell  Phillips,  Gail  Hamilton, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  jr.,  and  others  can  with  reason  offer  adverse 
criticism  on  the  practical  results  obtained  from  our  American  school 
system  arranged  for  children  of  like  heritage  and  like  tastes,  still  more 
emphatic  becomes  the  criticism  when  applied  to  a  school  system  for 
children  whose  tastes  are  as  dissimilar  as  is  an  Indian  village  from  an 
American  city,  or  as  is  the  Empire  of  China  from  the  Republic  of 
America.  As  in  a  factory  of  matter-development  each  person  learns  a 
trade  to  which  he  is  especially  adapted,  so  in  this  great  national  fac- 
tory of  mind-development  each  race,  as  much  as  practicable,  should 
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learn  those  things  which  natare  intended  it  shoald  learn,  and  in  the 
doing  of  which  it  may  acquire  the  greatest  possible  skill.  Then  will  be 
produced  in  our  nation  an  intellectuality  in  texture  firm,  in  kind  variedf 
in  utility  greatest. 

The  Indians  and  the  Chinese  do  not  constitute  an  integral  part  of 
our  Bepublic.  Neither  race  is  a  factor  in  any  State  government,  hence 
its  education  should  not  be  made  an  expense  to  the  State.  The  Indian 
is  neither  a  producer  nor  a  taxpayer ;  he  is  a  beneficiary,  dependent 
for  his  living  upon  wild  game  or  public  charity.  For  the  past  two  cent- 
uries he  has  been  driven  westward  from  the  wilds  of  Maine,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Illinois,  until  now  the  Greneral  Government  must 
instruct  him  in  the  industrial  arts  until  he  may  become  self-supporting, 
or  the  State  to  which  he  has  been  driven  must  care  for  him.  Is  it  any 
more  the  duty  of  Nevada  to  care  for  the  Indians  within  its  boundaries 
than  it  is  for  New  York  to  care  for  them  ?  If  the  citizens  qf  any  State 
are  obligated  to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  them,  because  of  the  nearness 
of  their  temporary  dwellings,  then  it  may  some  time  seem  incumbent 
upon  the  people  of  the  West  to  drive  back  the  Indians  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, whence  they  came. 

While  the  Ohinese  are  not  natives  of  the  soil,  still  under  a  commercial 
treaty  with  China  our  Government  encouraged  their  immigration  hither, 
not  in  the  interest  of  Oregon,  California,  or  Nevada,  but  in  the  snpposed 
interest  of  the  whole  nation.  The  Chinese  build  no  homes,  make  no 
permanent  improvements;  they  respond  hardly  at  all  to  the  demands  of 
any  State  in  return  for  its  protection.  If  the  Government  owes  noth- 
ing to  the  resident  Chinese  aliens  of  its  own  importation,  surely  no  one 
State  owes  them  anything.  At  this  very  hour  there  is  not  a  State,  city, 
or  town  in  all  the  West  that  is  not  devising  means  for  self- protection 
against  this  Mongolian  invasion.  The  Nation,  too,  admits  its  mistake  by 
a  retraction  of  its  former  policy.  Now,  who  should  bear  the  burden  al- 
ready inflicted — the  Nation,  which  made  the  mistake,  or  that  very  small 
portion  of  the  Nation  which  suffers  from  it,  that  sparsely  settled  west- 
ern coast?  Because  of  the  accident  of  birthplace  and  residence  should 
the  youth  of  our  race  in  the  West  in  the  least  degree  be  deprived  of 
educational  facilities  that  a  race  wholly  foreign  to  our  civilization  may 
be  benefited?  I  believe  that  to  educate  the  Chinese  youth,  as  well  as 
the  Indian  youth,  is  the  duty  of  the  Government.  It  may  be  economy, 
or  it  may  be  far-seeing  statesmanship,  for  the  Government  not  to  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  special  provision  for  the  education  of  each  of  its 
races,  but  I  think  otherwise.  Other  matters,  in  ray  judgment  of  less 
moment  than  that  of  inquiring  into  the  educational  needs  of  the  races 
and  of  supplying  those  needs  year  after  year,  consume  the  attention  of 
our  law-makers.  Alas,  too  true  is  it  that  the  Government  at  Washington 
sits  too  high  on  its  pedestal  of  indifference  looking  down  on  our  educa- 
tional system.  Were  this  not  true,  long  since  Congress  would  have 
made  direct  appropriations  for  education,  such  appropriations  resulting 
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cJiiefly  in  the  interest  of  the  negro,  Indian,  and  Chinese  races.  Ednca- 
^'cmid  bills  of  this  nature  may  not  be  more  constitutional  than  bills  to 
ivelieye  fire  sufferers  and  water  sufferers,  but  they  are  equally  humane. 
£uch  bills  in  the  interest  of  race  education  may  not  be  more  popular 
"With  the  masses  than  bills  granting  railroad  subsidies  and  authorizing 
the  expenditure  of  moneys  for  river  and  harbor  improvements,  yet  edu- 
cation affects,  as  nothing  else  does,  the  head,  heart,  and  life  of  the  Ee- 
pablic.  At  the  present  crisis  in  our  educational  development,  nothing 
could  be  more  conducive  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  stability 
of  good  government  than  a  few  millions  expended  as  national  aid  for 
the  education  of  the  races  almost  wholly  neglected  in  the  distribution 
of  school  funds,  and  comprising  8,000,000  of  our  people. 

In  a  government  of  the  people  there  is  neither  beauty  nor  utility 
without  education.  In  a  government  where  all  men  are  created  free 
and  equal,  all  men  should  have  opportunities  for  an  equal  education. 
In  a  government  of  races  there  should  be  an  equality  of  educational 
privileges,  regardless  of  the  political  strength  of  each  race.  If  the  gov- 
ernment be  based  on  education,  instead  of  being  a  weapon  of  defense, 
the  free  ballot  never  should  be  permitted  by  a  free  people  to  become  an 
instrument  for  the  government's  destruction.  If  in  education  dwells 
the  life  of  the  government,  then  the  government  should  protect  its  own 
life  by  educating  all  of  its  races.  If  education  is  the  bulwark  of  Ameri- 
can liberty,  then  all  the  races  within  our  borders  should  be  fortified  with 
such  an  education  as  that  behind  which  they  can  serve  their  country 
best.  Great  as  may  seem  the  emancipation  of  a  race  from  servitude, 
incomparably  greater  is  the  emancipation  of  a  race  from  ignorance. 
Let  there  be  obliterated  from  among  the  races  all  that  caste  which  now 
comes  fr^m  illiteracy,  then  the  Nation  will  develop  unity  in  its  variety, 
strength  out  of  its  weakness,  a  co-education  as  broad  as  the  universe. 

Mr.  Young's  paper  was  discussed  by  Hon.  John  W.  Knott,  of  Ohio, 
who  said :  We  cannot  have  schools  in  which  the  races  can  be  educated 
together.  If  we  owe  the  Chinese  anything  in  the  way  of  education,  it 
is  because  the  Christian  view  of  our  relations  to  mankind  as  a  whole 
requires  such  action.  There  is  no  race  that  is  not  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation. It  is  possible  to  secure  the  cultivation  of  all  races.  Amalga- 
mation is  not  wise  and  should  not  be  encouraged. 

The  Hon.  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Massachusetts,  said : 

The  race  question  is  local  and  transient.    In  one  part  of  the  country, 
where  the  Germans  are  numerous  and  seek  to  introduce  their  language, 
opposition  arises  to  the  Oermanizing  process ;  Irish  ascendency  is  feared 
in  another  place;  negro  influences  in  another;  the  Chinese  and  Indians 
in  another.    In  the  North  we  do  not  fear  negro  ascendency ;  in  the  Nox^t-b- 
east  we  do  not  so  much  dread  the  Mongolian.    A  broad  view  will  X'etV' 
der  the  race  question  less  formidable.    The  power  of  absorption  ii^  * -i^ 
gieat  country  is  immense ;  it  has  not  yet  been  exhausted ;  and  tiak^ 
custom  have  a  mollifying  influence.  ^^ 
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Forty  yean  ago  in  my  own  city  there  was  an  African  aohocd.  The 
children  of  the  first  fiunilies  wonld  not  go  to  school  with  children  of  color. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  this  reluctance  was  caosed  by  fear  that  the 
colored  people  wonld  outstrip  the  white.  The  opposition  came  from 
mere  pr^udice.  At  the  present  time  in  that  city  children  go  to  school 
together,  with  as  little  regard  to  the  color  of  the  skin  as  of  the  hair  or 
eyes.  Children  of  African  descent,  in  some  proportion  greater  or  less, 
attend  the  schools  of  every  grade;  and  in  the  veins  of  several  teachers 
there  mingles  one-fourth  or  one-eighth  of  African  blood.  The  only  crite- 
rion by  which  they  are  judged  is  brains  and  moral  character.  Now  if 
forty  years  will  accomplish  so  much  in  Massachusetts,  eighty  years  will 
do  it  in  South  Carolina ;  for  we  will  not  admit  that  we  are  more  than 
forty  years  in  advance  of  our  sister  State. 

As  to  amalgamation,  I  think  we  need  not  be  alarmed  about  that 
The  Creator  has  always  taken  care  of  that ;  and  He  may  be  trusted  with 
that  concern  in  fiiture.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  vigorous  race,  and  it  has 
a  mixed  origin.  The  Douglas  blood  was  good  in  Scotland ;  and  though 
shaded  in  America  it  still  has  power.  As  a  rule,  white  people  will  not 
choose  to  marry  colored  people,  unless  they  are  prohibited.  Then  they 
may  in  a  few  cases  desire  it. 

Why,  the  Indians  and  the  Chinese  are  our  educational  superiors,  if 
the  modem  theorists,  the  industrial  wing  of  our  association,  are  in  the 
right.  Hand-education  has  long  been  in  vogue  with  the  Indians ;  we 
ought  to  employ  them  as  teachers  in  our  industrial  annexes.  The  Chi- 
nese  excel  in  the  use  of  tools  and  in  every  imitative  art  Bmploy  In- 
dians and  Chinese  in  the  manual  training  schools  and  keep  cool  I  The 
rest  msiy  be  left  to  time. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Akers,  of  Iowa,  said :  It  is  the  duty  of  every  State  to 
educate  its  people.  The  Pacific  States  should  adopt  the  same  method 
with  the  Chinese  as  the  South  is  wisely  doing  in  regard  to  the  colored 
race.  So  far  as  the  public  school  problem  is  concerned,  we  should  have 
no  distinction  of  races  in  this  work.  Our  duty  is  to  Americanize  all 
who  come  into  our  schools. 

Hon.  Lb  Boy  D.  Bbown,  State  commissioner  of  schools  of  Ohio,  said : 
It  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  matters  that  belong  strictly  to 
the  local  authorities.  The  matter  of  mixed  schools  was  one  that  the 
Scates  have  the  right  to  adjust  and  should  be  left  to  them.  The  colored 
people  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama  are  themselves  opposed  to  mixed 
schools. 

President  Easton  announced  the  following  committees : 

On  Memorial  of  John  D.  PhUbrick — W.  E.  Sheldon,  Massachusetts; 
A.  J.  Bickofl;  New  York;  B.  W.  Stevenson,  Ohio. 

On  Jfationdl  Aid  to  Common  School  Education — M.  A.  Newell,  Mary- 
land; S.  M.  Finger,  North  Carolina;  B.  S.  Morgan,  West  Virginia;  Le 
Boy  D.  Brown,  Ohio;  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  District  of  Columbia;  J.  W. 
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Akers,  Iowa;  John  W.  DickinsoQ,  Massachusetts;  Aaron  Gove,  Colo- 
rado. 

FOURTH  SESSION. 
Thursday  Morning,  February  25, 1886. 

The  Department  convened  at  10  A.  m.,  President  Easton  in  the  chair. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Bev.  S.  L.  Bussell,  of  Alabama. 

Hon.  Le  Roy  D.  Beown,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ednca- 
;ional  Statistics,  reported  as  follows: 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Department  at  Saratoga  last  Jnly  a  committee 
^as  appointed  to  prepare  a  report  on  a  plan  for  secaring  more  uniform 
md  more  accurate  school  statistics  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Hon.  John  W.  Holcombe,  of  Indiana,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
Dittee,  being  unable  to  attend  the  present  meeting,  I  have  been  requested 
o  prepare  and  to  present  the  following  preliminary  report: 

preliminary  report  on  educational  statistics. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  desirability  of  securing  uniform  and  accurate 
ichool  statistics  is  very  generally  admitted  by  the  members  of  this  or- 
ganization. It  is  also  assumed  that  in  the  United  States  there  is  still 
ack  of  uniformity  and  accuracy  in  this  direction. 

Much  good  has  followed  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
m  School  Statistics,  made  at  Detroit  in  1874.  That  report  has  tended 
oward  securiug  uniform  laws  regarding  school  age,  taxation  for  school 
)urposes,  and  the  administration  of  school  systems.  The  twenty-three 
)lanks  prepared  by  our  honored  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
ction, and  distributed  among  the  school  superintendents  of  the  conn- 
ay,  have  been  of  great  service  in  the  way  of  unifying  and  systematiz- 
ng  school  reports.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  we  can  now  safely 
)roceed  to  define  more  closely  some  of  the  terms*  used  in  our  reports, 
;hereby  securing  a  nomenclature  which  in  time  will  be  universally 
idopted  and  uniformly  understood.  Your  committee  hope  in  their  final 
•eport,  to  be  made  at  Topeka  next  July,  to  present  some  questions  re- 
ating  to  school  nomenclature  for  your  consideration.  In  that  report 
$ome  attempt  will  be  made  to  define  such  terms  as  Attendance,  Be- 
onging.  Tardiness,  Truancy,  High  School,  Academy,  Seminary,  Col- 
ege,  formal  School,  and  University. 

Whether  there  shall  be  a  change  of  school  age  in  some  of  the  States, 
md  whether  the  change  shall  be  from  the  present  age  to  from  5  to  15, 
)r  to  from  6  to  16,  are  also  questions  that  will  be  discussed  by  the  com- 
nittee  and  the  Department.  The  only  question  now  presented  is 
iv'hether  the  term  Intermediate  should  not  be  substituted  for  the  term 
jrrammar,  as  applied  to  the  second  four  years  of  what  is  included  in 
:he  elementary  course  of  instruction.  That  this  should  be  done  is  evi- 
ient,  for  the  reason  that  the  term  Grammar  School  is  a  misnomer.    It 
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does  uot  convey  the  idea  of  the  school  with  clearness,    ^  liile  Englis 
is  more  saccessfally  taught  than  ever  before  in  the  second  four 
of  the  elementary  conrse,  it  is  taught  by  use  in  conversation  and  com 
position  chiefly,  and  not  by  the  study  of  technical  grammar  in  text 
books  on  the  subject.    It  may  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  th 
term  Intermediate  has  already  been  substituted  for  the  term  Grammar 
in  many  of  the  schools  of  the  country.    In  concluding  this  preliminary 
report,  I  have  on  behalf  of  the  committee  to  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  tbe  term  Intermediate  be  recommended  as  a  sabstitate  in  school  re- 
ports for  the  term  Grammar  as  applied  to  the  second  foar  years  of  the  elementary 
course  of  instraction  in  pablic  schools. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Prof.  J.  A.  B.  LovETT,  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  then  read  the  following 
paper: 

NATIONAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION. 

In  discussing  National  Aid  to  Education,  we  do  not  propose  even  to 
allude  to  the  advantages  of  education  to  the  individual  as  such,  for  this 
is  a  fact  conceded  by  all  intelligent  people.  It  is  the  education  of  the 
masses  in  view  of  their  relations  to  the  Government  as  free  citizens,  to 
which  we  would  call  your  attention. 

The  safety  of  any  free  government  depends  largely  on  the  intelligence 
and  virtue  of  the  people,  who  are  the  original  source  of  power.  Just  as 
the  masses  become  intelligent  and  enlightened,  do  they  value  and  ap- 
preciate the  blessings  of  good  government.  A  large  mass  of  ignorant 
and  illiterate  people  must  ever  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  element  in 
any  nation.  Intelligent  and  virtuous  citizenship  is  the  one  great  aim 
of  every  wise  and  well-ordered  government. 

Now,  if  these  several  propositions  be  true,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  greater  importance  to  those  who  administer  the  affairs  of  our  coun- 
try  than  the  education  of  the  people  who  constitute  the  Government. 
In  a  free  government  like  ours,  where  we  have  manhood  suffrage,  we 
should  have  intelligence  to  so  direct  the  voter  that  he  may  be  inde- 
pendent and  self-reliant.  Next  to  the  intelligent  voter  is  a  competent 
juryman.  An  ignorant  voter  is  a  mockery  upon  the  name  of  a  free 
government,  and  an  incompetent  juryman  puts  in  jeopardy  every  in- 
terest of  human  life.  Unrestrained  ignorance  is  a  dangerous  element 
anywhere,  and  ignorance  with  legalized  power  is  the  one  monster  evil 
to  be  dreaded  in  our  Republic. 

There  is  a  large  voting  population  distributed  all  over  this  country 
who  cannot  read  tbe  ballots  they  cast.  With  national  pride  we  all 
have  written,  "George  Washington  was  the  father  of  his  country.'^ 
True,  George  Washington  icas  the  father  of  his  country,  when  our  coun- 
try was  in  its  swaddling  clothes.  But  in  many  respects  the  national 
paternity  has  changed.    Our  country  has  grown  to  full  manhood,  and 
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oor  grand  nation,  in  its  supreme  representative  and  chief  magisterial 
capacity,  shonld  assume  the  parental  care  of  the  ten  thousand  ignorant 
ones  who  to-day  bear  the  names  of  George  Washington,  Martin  Van 
Bnren,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  are  unable  to  write  their  own  illus- 
trious names. 

To  remedy  the  evils  and  dangers  mentioned  national  aid  is  asked,  to 
enlarge  and  make  more  efficient  our  public-school  system.  The  school 
systems  in  most  of  the  States  and  Territories  are,  perhaps,  all  that  wise 
legislation  can  make  them.  We  have  no  serious  controversy  with  any 
system  of  public  instruction  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  It  is 
the  inefficiency  of  the  systems  we  have  and  the  remedy  for  that  ineffi- 
ciency that  claim  our  attention.  We  need,  and  must  have,  more  than 
the  mere  machinery;  we  must  have  motive  power;  we  must  have  the 
means  with  which  to  support  our  public  schools.  How  long  would  the 
great  Oorliss  engines  turn  the  million  spindles,  or  the  Mogul  locomo- 
tives draw  the  nation's  commerce,  if  machinery  were  all !  Without  the 
steam  imparting  its  force  just  at  the  points  where  force  is  needed  our 
glorious  machinery  would  stand  as  still  as  death.  Our  school  systems, 
then,  in  many  of  the  States,  need  more,  vastly  more  than  plans  and 
methods.  Yea,  they  need  more  of  the  motive  power  than  we  have 
foand  it  in  the  ability  of  some  of  the  States  to  bestow.  They  need  the 
impetus  which  the  proposed  $77,000,000  would  give  to  them. 

What  would  a  finely-constructed  system  of  canals,  forming  a  complete 
net-work  of  inter-communication  over  our  continent,  avail  with  no  water 
in  them  t  Such  a  system  may  be  admired  for  the  exercise  of  engineer- 
ing skill  in  its  construction,  but  for  what  ?  When  the  meager  appro- 
priations are  spilled  out  from  some  of  our  depleted  State  treasuries  into 
our  systematically-cut  scholastic  canals,  there  is  not  enough  of  the  ped- 
agogical element  of  navigation  to  float  a  literary  tramp.  No  teacher 
of  even  passable  qualifications  can  afford  to  teach  in  the  majority  of  our 
public  schools  at  the  South  for  the  public  funds  alone. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  education  makes  a  better  citizen,  a  better 
officer,  a  better  soldier,  a  better  statesman,  national  aid  is  invoked. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  this  matter  belongs  to  the  State.  So  it  does, 
but  certainly  not  exclusively.  The  national  Government  is  interested  as 
much  as  the  States  in  having  an  intelligent  voter.  It  is  a  matter  which 
concerns  the  national  peace  and  safety,  as  well  as  State  pride  and  pros- 
perity. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  our  country  calls  for  a  speedy 
and  prompt  action  in  the  matter  of  free  schools  on  a  most  liberal  ba«is. 
While  at  least  a  common  English  education  should  be  provided  by  our 
system  of  popular  education,  even  this  much  cannot  be  furnished  in 
some  sections  of  our  country.  In  some  of  the  States  three  months  in 
the  year  is  the  length  of  the  school  term,  and  $21  per  month  is  the  av- 
erage pay  to  teachers.    With  these  short  school  terms,  and  with  such 
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meager  salaries,  coDfronted  by  the  fearfal  mass  of  illiteracy  that  we  find 
in  the  Sonth,  we  tremble  as  we  contemplate  the  fatore. 

Some  of  the  States  need  more  aid  than  others,  because  the  ratio  of 
illiteracy  is  greater.  The  colored  voter  in  the  soathem  States  certainly 
presents  a  strong  plea  for  help.  The  Oovernment  gives  him  suffrage, 
but  leaves  him,  in  his  ignorance,  the  easy  prey  of  evil  and  designiug 
men.  The  States  which  have  this  large  class  of  uneducated  citizens 
are  grappling  with  the  matter  as  best  they  can,  but  the  number  is 
rapidly  gaining  on  their  inadequate  means.  The  only  solution  that 
can  be  given  to  the  negro  question  is  to  educate  the  negro.  That  he  has 
the  capacity  to  acquire  and  rightfully  use  the  instruction  of  schools,  is 
generally  conceded.  He  occupies  a  position  among  us  as  a  full-fledged 
citizen,  and  is  making  every  possible  effort  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  It  is  not  a  question  of  brain  with  the  colored  man. 
The  great  success  which  has  attended  the  State  and  endowed  colored 
schools  of  the  South,  and  the  high  grade  of  scholarship  attained  in 
these  schools,  more  than  justify  us  in  saying  that  the  capacity  of  tbe 
colored  man  for  education  is  beyond  question. 

Fisk  University,  located  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  which  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  devoted  labors  of  the  Jubilee  Singers,  was  started  with  the 
object  of  testing  the  educational  capacity  of  the  freedmen  of  the  South. 
We  all  know  the  result  of  this  test.  Not  to  mention  the  large  number 
of  graduates  of  the  institution  who  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  the 
colored  youth  of  the  South,  there  are  many  of  them  in  the  northern 
States,  making  enviable  reputations  in  the  learned  professions.  One 
of  them  is  at  Buffalo,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law ;  others  are  preach- 
ing in  New  Haven,  Cleveland,  and  elsewhere;  and  one,  we  are  informed, 
has  charge  of  a  line  church  in  this  city.  Since  the  educating  capacity 
of  the  colored  man  was  thoroughly  tested  by  Fisk  University,  many 
high  schools  and  colleges,  which  are  doing  great  things  for  our  colored 
population,  have  been  started  in  tbe  interest  of  the  colored  people  in 
the  South.  But,  while  this  is  true,  their  common  schools,  those  through 
which  the  masses  are  to  be  educated,  are  sadly  deficient  for  want  of 
means,  and  it  is  especially  for  these  that  national  aid  is  so  much  de- 
sired. 

Help  is  also  greatly  needed  in  those  States  which  are  so  rapidly  fill- 
ing up  with  a  foreign  population.  Through  a  well-supported  public 
school  system,  this  foreign  element  can  be  brought  into  sympathy  and 
harmony  with  the  genius  and  principles  of  our  government  more  easily 
than  in  any  other  way.  And  it  is  every  way  desirable  that  these  peo- 
ple shall  become  Americanized  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  their  voice  is 
to  be  heard  at  the  ballot-box. 

But,  admitting  the  importance  of  tbe  advantages  that  fiow  from  an 
efficient  public-school  system,  why  apply  to  the  national  Government? 
Again  we  reply,  because  it  is  the  Government  of  the  people;  it  is  part 
of  oifr  system  of  government,  and  has  no  right  to  stand  aloof  from  this 
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irork,  which  is  a  work  to  benefit  all.  The  national  Government  reaps 
the  reward  of  educated  citizenship  as  well  as  the  States,  and  shoald 
bear  part  of  the  expense.  And  there  is  no  more  legitimate  expense  be- 
longing to  the  administration  of  any  government  than  that  of  qaalify- 
ing  every  citizen  by  a  reasonable  edacation  to  discharge  the  important 
duties  of  citizenship. 

How  the  revenue  shall  be  raised  for  this  purpose,  or  what  the  amount 
shall  be,  we  do  not  care  to  argue  in  this  place.  It  is  the  practical  ques- 
tion of  giving  aid  that  we  urge  upon  the  national  Government.  In  our 
judgment  it  would  be  well  for  the  General  Government  to  set  apart  per- 
petually some  particular  revenue  which  might  be  given  to  the  States 
for  this  specific  purpose,  on  condition  that  it  be  duplicated  by  the 
States,  or  coupled  with  such  conditions  as  would  stimulate  each  State 
to  make  the  most  liberal  appropriations  to  the  cause. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  see  what  has  been  done  in  the  cause 
of  popular  education  within  the  past  fifty  years;  but  much,  very  much, 
is  yet  to  be  accomplished.  The  last  census  shows  about  one  and  one- 
half  millions  of  adult  males  who  could  not  read.  The  popular  vote  for 
President  in  1884  was  some  ten  millions.  This  shows  that  more  than 
one  in  every  ten  who  voted  may  not  have  been  able  to  read  the  vote  he 
cast.  Thia  condition  of  things  is  a  blot  upon  our  boasted  civilization, 
and  a  serious  danger  to  our  free  government,  which  we  can  and  ought 
to  remove. 

The  States  which  are  putting  forth  strong  efforts  to  remove  this  great 
evil  do  not  seek  to  cast  the  burden  upon  the  national  Government,  but 
only  ask  reasonable  assistance  for  this  great  work. 

The  General  Government  is  spending  vast  sums  on  various  internal 
improvements.  This  is  well;  but  what  is  so  important  as  the  improve- 
ment of  the  individual  himself  t  The  class  for  whom  this  aid  is  sought 
is  a  class  who  are  unable  to  educate  themselves,  and  their  imperative 
necessities  constitute  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  national  Government 
for  help  to  be  lifted  up  from  ignorance,  vice,  and  crime.  Educate  the 
masses!  is  the  cry  of  the  age.  Let  every  true  friend  of  humanity  and 
free  government  give  emphasis  to  this  cry,  until  intelligence,  culture, 
and  virtue  shall  pervade  every  home.  We  want  educated  farmers,  me- 
chanics, tradesmen,  and  laborers.  Give  every  man  such  intellectual 
culture  as  will  enable  him  to  think  for  himself  on  all  questions  which 
concern  his  own  interests  and  his  duties  to  others. 

The  impetus  which  has  been  given,  in  the  last  few  years,  to  popular 
education,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  our  time.  The 
great  cause  is  gathering  new  force  every  year,  and  its  urgent  and  strong 
appeals  must  be  heard  and  considered,  both  by  the  State  and  national 
Gx>vernments. 

There  is  no  system  of  internal  improvement  undertaken  by  our  Gov- 
ernment which  yields  a  better  return,  or  produces  more  happiness,  than 
the  motildy  spent  in  good  school-houses  and  well- trained  teacher^.    The 
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Homestead  Law  was  a  wise  provision  for  the  poor  man,  bat  4»  wctllMMt 
house  ought  to  go  with  it.  There  is  wisdom,  profound  wisdom,  *  kwlh 
ing  the  citizen  a  landholder,  but  let  ignorance  and  i  attendantteMk 
be  expelled  from  every  homestead.  Let  our  whole  citizenship  beolip 
enlightened,  cultivated,  and  then  will  human  life  have  attained  its  mat- 
imum  of  happiness  in  this  world. 

Let  us  notice  more  closely  the  educational  situation  of  the  South,  and 
the  importance  of  national  aid  to  this  section.  As  the  southern  States? 
according  to  the  Education  Bill  now  before  Congress,  would  be  so 
largely  benefited,  it  is  proper  to  make  mention  of  them  in  this  paper. 
These  are  the  States  which  have  the  hardest  struggle  against  illiteracy, 
and  the  very  States,  too,  which  have  the  least  means  of  support  for 
their  public  schools.  Do  you  ask,  Why  is  this?  One  short  sentence 
answers  the  question :  The  devastation  of  war,  followed  by  the  emanci- 
pation of  such  a  vast  population  of  unlettered  slaves. 

To  meet  the  fearful  responsibility  of  educating  the  large  and  growing 
population  of  the  South,  the  southern  States,  in  the  main,  have  been 
generous  in  their  appropriations  to  the  cause  of  public  education.  The 
superficial  observer,  however,  in  contrasting  the  work  at  the  North  with 
that  of  the  South  in  this  direction,  would  conclude  that  the  South  has 
been  slumbering  in  the  midst  of  her  illiterate  children.  Not  so;  fieusts 
and  figures  before  us  at  this  writing  demonstrate  that  the  South  has 
done  for  the  cause  of  popular  education,  according  to  her  resources,  as 
much  as,  if  not  more  than,  the  North. 

Not  willing  to  afflict  you  with  prolix  comparisons  and  tedious  statis- 
tics, I  would  call  your  attention,  briefly,  to  a  few  items  which  I  find  in 
a  recent  report  of  Dr  Atticus  Haygood,  Oeneral  Agent  of  the  John  F. 
Slater  Fu  nd.     He  says : 

The  southern  States  expended  in  1882,  as  shown  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
[of  Education],  the  sum  of  $14,820,972  on  their  public  schools,  the  raoen  aharing  alike 
under  school  laws  that  made  no  distinction  between  them.  These  are  large  aaros, 
but  school  population  is  large ;  the  need  of  money  is  great ;  the  churches  and  benevo- 
lent societies,  aided  by  the  occasional  large  gifts  of  generous  individuals,  are  not  able 
to  do  this  work  that  must  be  done ;  the  southern  States  are  not  able,  by  unaided  effort, 
to  carry  this  burden.    Every  day  strengthens  the  argument  for  national  aid.    •    •    * 

Many  persons  think  that  the  southern  States  are  far  behind  their  duty  lu  their  ex- 
penditures on  public  schools;  but  when  the  facts  are  considered,  they  are  doing  more 

than  they  have  generally  received  credit  for  doing. 

ft  ft  •  ft  •  •  • 

The  total  expenditure  for  public  schools  in  the  United  States  was,  in  round  nombers, 
in  1886,  $83,000,000;  in  1880  the  southern  States  expended  on  public  Bchoola,  in  round 

numbers,  $13,000,000,  or  something  over  $1  in  every  $7. 

ft  ft  ft  •  «  ft  • 

lu  1880  the  total  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  the  United  States  was  $16,- 
902,995,543;  thirteen  States  grouped  as  southern  States  in  the  census  tables  show 
a  total  valuation  of  taxable  property  of  $2,370,923,269,  or  a  little  more  than  $1  in 
every  $7. 

A  few  illustrative  comparisons  of  sections  and  States  will  throw  ad- 
ditional light  on  the  subject.    Thus :  the  Tenth  Census  shows  the  valiia- 
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tion  of  taxable  property  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  be  $2,651^940,006; 
the  total  expenditure  of  New  York  for  1880  on  public  sobools  ways 
$9,936,662.  The  total  taxable  property  of  the  southern  (Jivision  of 
States  was  $261,020,737  less  than  that  of  New  York ;  yet  these  States 
expended  on  their  public  schools,  in  1880,  $12,475,044;  in  18S1, 
$13,359,784;  in  1882,  $14,820,972. 

In  Circular  No.  4, 1884,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  page  94,  we  have 
this  comparison  between  North  Carolina  and  Massachusetts: 

In  1880  the  taxable  property  of  Massachasetts  was  $1,600,000,000,  and  the  school 
tax  was  $4,000,000;  that  is,  Massachasetts  pays  $1  a  year  out  of  every  $400  of  taxa- 
ble property.  In  1880,  the  taxable  property  of  North  Carolina  was  $160,000,000,  and 
the  school  tax  was  $400,000,  that  is,  $1  out  of  every  $400  of  taxable  property,  which 
is  exactly  what  Massachusetts  pays. 

To  the  above  many  more  illustrations  could  be  added,  showing  that 
while  our  brethren  at  the  North  have  nobly  responded  to  the  principle, 
'*  Where  much  is  given,  much  is  required,''  we  at  the  South  have  cer- 
tainly appreciated  the  fact  that  in  the  possession  of  little,  but  little 
should  be  expected. 

From  the  foregoing  comparisons,  the  following  thoughts  are  sug- 
gested: 

1.  The  southern  States  have  more  illiterate  children  than  they  can 
educate,  and  illiteracy  is  rapidly  on  the  increase. 

2.  These  States  show,  by  their  generous  appropriations  to  the  cause 
of  education,  that  they  are  not  wanting  in  a  feeling  of  deep  interest 
and  solicitude  for  those  who  are  soon  to  assume  the  duties  of  citizens. 

3.  From  the  limited  resources  of  the  southern  States,  as  shown  by 
the  valuation  of  their  taxable  property,  it  is  quite  plain  to  every  reason- 
able mind  that  they  cannot  educate  their  children. 

4.  If  the  South  is  unable  to  educate  her  youth,  after  doing  all  she  can, 
it  is  her  right,  and  an  imperative  duty  to  her  children,  to  appeal  to  the 
General  Government  for  aid.  And  this  appeal,  coming  up  as  it  does 
from  the  masses  of  the  people  all  over  the  South,  and  various  other 
sections  of  our  country,  is  entitled  to  that  consideration  which  its  im- 
portance demands. 

We  use  the  term  "  South ''  in  this  connection  advisedly.  We  know  that 
all  sections  of  the  Union  are  contemplated  in  the  provisions  of  the  Edu- 
cation Bill  now  before  Congress;  but  owing  to  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  southern  States,  in  point  of  their  limited  resources  and  growing 
illiteracy,  they  are  justly  regarded  as  the  prime  beneficiaries  of  national 
aid,  on  the  plan  proposed  in  the  Education  Bill. 

We  are  disposed  to  regard  with  the  utmost  respect  the  opinions  of 
those  who  sincerely  oppose  the  granting  of  national  aid  to  education. 
But  while  some  are  entangled  in  *'  constitutional  rights,"  and  others 
are  afraid  of  "dangerous  precedents,"  would  it  not  be  well  that  we  put 
into  the  balances  the  pro^s  and  con'Sj  and  see,  after  mature  deliberation, 
which  outweighs  the  other? 
6742— No.  2 3 
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In  the  first  place,  if  the  granting  of  national  aid  to  education  be 
unconstitutional,  it  can  only  be  so  in  a  mere  technicality,  and  not  in  the 
spirit  of  that  Magna  Charta  which  has  permitted  the  millions  of  broad 
acres  of  our  country  to  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education  for  so 
many  years  past,  and  which  now  constitute  a  school  fund  which  is 
doing  so  much  in  the  molding  of  characters  for  our  national  citizen- 
ship, and  contribute  so  largely  to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  our 
American  institutions. 

We  deem  it  altogether  useless,  in  the  limited  space  at  our  command, 
to  discuss  before  this  body  the  constitutionality  of  the  proposed  meas- 
ure  of  granting  national  aid  to  education.  There  is  a  Roll  of  Honor, 
made  up  of  the  names  of  forty -one  United  States  Senators  who  favored 
the  Blair  Education  Bill,  the  glory  of  which  is  only  equaled  by  the  illus- 
trious names  which  are  affixed  to  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. The  one  was  to  liberate  this  country  from  foreign  oppres- 
sion, the  other  has  for  its  grand  object  our  deliverance  from  the  bonds 
of  ignorance  and  its  fearful  consequences.  The  forty-one  Senators  re- 
ferred to  as  favoring  national  aid  are  men  of  judgment,  discretion,  and 
wisdom.  Their  speeches  before  Congress  were  sincere,  earnest,  and 
powerful.  Their  conclusions  were  reached  after  mature  thought,  and 
they  gave  utterance  to  what  they  thought  and  felt  on  every  point  in 
this  issue.  With  such  men  to  approve  this  measure  in  the  light  of 
constitutional  law,  we  feel  safe. 

The  expedien(^y  of  this  measure,  in  our  opinion,  hinges  on  a  few  sim- 
ple propositions,  viz : 

1.  The  national  Government  recognizes  the  sovereign  importance 
of  each  voting  citizen,  and  grants  to  him  privileges,  and  imposes  upou 
him  duties,  which  require  a  certain  degree  of  educational  qualificatiou. 

2.  When  the  General  Government  finds  that  it  has  a  large  and  grow- 
ing mass  of  illiterate  people  who  have  not  the  means  of  acquiring  such 
training  and  development  as  their  relations  to  the  Government  demand, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  General  Government  should  promptly  assist 
in  their  education.  For,  if  the  national  Government  had  no  claims  on 
its  citizens,  the  responsibility  of  their  education  would  rest  altogether 
elsewhere. 

3.  If  there  is  a  cousititutional  impediment  to  this  measure,  the  same 
spirit  that  led  to  the  emancipation  of  human  slavery  should  lead  us  to 
make  such  amendments  to  the  Constitution  as  would  give  liberty  to  the 
millions  who  are  now  in  the  slavery  of  ignorance. 

Now,  in  conclusion:  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  now  in 
session.  To  this  honorable  body  we  look,  with  breathless  suspense, 
for  the  adoption  of  a  measure  which  will  infuse  new  and  vigorous  life 
into  that  cause  which  lies  near  to  every  true  American's  heart.  Indeed, 
this  is  an  auspicious  moment.  From  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  and  from 
Ocean  to  Ocean,  anxious  minds  are  wondering  what  will  be  the  final 
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malt  of  the  great  Edncation  Bill.  Millions  of  unlettered  children*  and 
millions  more  who  have  just  learned  enoagh  to  thirst  for  knowledge, 
are  hopefully  looking  for  the  provision  of  national  aid  during  the  pres- 
ciit  session  of  Congress.  The  children  are  inspired  with  hope,  and  this 
inspiration  has  not  been  of  miraculous  (;onnnuuication.  National  aid 
to  edncation,  for  months  past,  has  been  talked  of  by  anxious  parents 
at  the  fireside,  by  zealous  teachers  in  our  schools,  and  has  been  the 
theme  of  conversation  all  over  our  laud,  by  men  of  all  trades,  callings, 
and  professions,  whose  interest  in  the  education  of  our  youth  is  only 
measured  by  their  knowledge  of  what  will  be  required  of  them  in  future 
years. 

The  tme  statesman,  the  one  whose  mind  is  properly  impressed  with 
the  inestimable  value  of  virtuous  and  intelligent  citizens,  is  also  look- 
ing for  the  relief  which  is  proposed  in  the  measure  now  before  Con- 
gress. 

Need  I  say  that  many  are  the  eyes  turned  toward  the  national  as- 
sembly of  school-men  t  This  body  is  composed  of  those  whose  official 
relations  to  our  educational  system  enable  them  to  fully  and  clearly  un- 
derstand the  very  minutisB  of  our  educational  situation,  our  needs,  and 
the  best  and  only  means  of  supplying  them.  It  is  composed,  too,  of 
men  whose  positions  of  honor  and  trust  entitle  them  to  a  respectful 
hearing  by  the  supreme  law-makers  of  the  land.  Let  our  deliberations 
on  this  subject  be  timely,  wise,  and  prudent.  Let  such  memorials  be 
presented  and  such  influences  be  brought  to  bear  on  our  Represent- 
atives in  Congress  as  may  enable  them  to  see  as  we  see,  and  feel  as  we 
feel,  on  this  great  question. 

To  carry  oat  the  proposed  plan  for  tem  porary  aid  to  education,  we 
have  a  sufficient  surplus  in  the  Treasury.  This  surplus  is  now  doing 
DO  one  any  good.  It  should  be  accomplishing  something.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  economic  measure  than  to  turn  this 
money  into  the  channel  of  popular  education. 

Napoleon  was  once  shown,  in  one  of  the  great  cathedrals  of  France, 
a  number  of  silver  statues.  '^  What  are  these?"  asked  the  great  gen- 
ttral.  **  These,"  answered  his  guide,  "  are  the  twelve  Apostles."  "  Why 
do  yon  not,"  said  Nai)oleon,  ''mold  them  into  francs,  and  send  them 
out  into  the  world  doing  good?" 

So,  were  we  permitted,  in  company  with  our  Congressional  Represent- 
atives, to  look  upon  the  enormous  surplus  now  in  our  Treasury,  we 
should  not  wait  to  inquire  what  it  is,  but  would  say  to  them.  Mold  the 
$77,000,000  into  the  great  Educational  Bill,  and  send  it  forth  in  showers 
of  blessings  upon  our  drought-stricken  fields  of  public  education. 

Professor  Lovett's  paper  was  very  fully  discussed  by  Hon.  Albert  S. 
Willis,  of  Kentucky  ;  Lion.  Theodore  Nelson,  of  Michigan ;  Hon.  B.  S. 
HorgaOiOf  West  Virginia;  Hon.  Llubert  M.  Skinner,  of  Indiana;  A.J. 
Bickoflfi  of  New  York;  J.  W.  Akers,  of  Iowa;  Dr.  W.  A.  Mowry,  of 
Massaobiuetts;  W.  B.  Counsell,  of  Alabama;  and  Hon.  John  Eaton. 
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Mr.  Nelbon  apoke  as  follows : 

-  Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  The  qaestion  before  as  bu 
beeD  considered  aud  passed  ai>on  by  a  body  of  men  eqiineiitly  qualified 
to  give  it  a  severe  scrutioy  and  an  exbanstive  Landling — qualified,  I 
say,  as  well  by  the  prestige  of  distingaisbed  ability  and  intelligence, 
as  by  tbe  autbority  of  distiuguiabed  position  and  prerogative.  Tbe 
Senate  debate  apon  tbe  Blair  Bill,  wbich  was  before  tbe  Forty-eighth 
Congress,  was  very  instructive  aud,  indeed,  remarkable.  It  is  only 
just  to  say  that  Mr.  Blair  set  forth  tbe  claims  of  his  celebrated  bill  in  a 
speech  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  worthy  of  the  cause— a  speech  wbicb, 
in  its  lucid  and  striking  propositions  iind  statements,  contains  the  germ 
ideas  of  a  most  comprehensive  and  progressive  volume  on  the  subject 
of  popular  education,  whilst  in  the  course  of  that  luminous  and  search- 
ing discussion  every  aspect  and  bearing  of  the  proposed  measure  was 
profoundly  considered,  and  cautiously,  intelligently  examined.  As 
might  be  expected,  every  essential  feature  of  tbe  bill,  as  well  as  its 
most  fundamental  idea,  was  boldly  assailed  and  vigorously,  ably  de- 
fended. Not  only  was  tbe  wisdom  of  all  ages  invoked  to  give  weight 
and  dignity  to  a  cause  in  itself  no  worthy  of  exalted  rank,  bat  likewise 
the  constitutional  argument,  and  the  sectional  arguiuenl,  ajid  the  par- 
tisan argument,  each  was  broilgbt  into  the  drama  of  discussion  aud 
made  to  act  its  part,  and  that,  too,  after  its  kind.  And  why  not  in  tbe 
United  States  Senaie,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  or  anywhere  within  the 
borders  of  the  landl  Need  we  be  surprised  that  there  was  something 
like  an  eqiml  display  of  magnanimity  and  prejudice,  of  generous  feeling 
and  bitter  resentinentT  that  every  motive,  every  argument,  every  prin- 
ciple of  conduct,  every  maxin)  of  government,  noble  and  ignoble,  found 
uttei'auce  and  championship  in  that  exalted  chamber  of  legislation  aud 
lawt  Shall  we  complain  that  great  men  are  not  always  imma4:ulat«f 
Have  we  any  right  to  be  dissatisfied  when  a  distinguished  Senator 
shows  some  loss  of  temper,  or  gives  an  exhibition  of  morbid  spleen,  or 
makes  a  rather  free  use  of  foolish  epitbetsf  If  such  excrescences  are 
hideous,  may  be  they  are  harmless  also.  They  are  the  wart  on  the  face 
of  our  Cromwell.  As  a  whole,  that  debate  in  tbe  United  States  Senate 
is  worthy  of  patient  study  and  profound  respect.  Whoever  reads  it 
with  attention  will  find  tbe  Damascusblades  of  logic  with  which  to  arm, 
and  tbe  Gibraltar  of  self-evident  truth  with  which  to  cover'  ajid  shield 
bis  reasons,  whichever  attitude  toward  the  subject,  in  conscieuoe,  he 
feels  bound  to  take. 

If,  for  example,  he  is  a  true  scholar  and  philautbropist,  with  stroDff, 
patriotic,  and  national  instincts,  he  will  be  gmtL'I'ul  that  tL<i  wisest 
thoughts  and  noblest  sentiments  of  the  human  mind  ^tuil  heart  liod  ef- 
fective championship  in  halls  too  often  evoted  to  niere  Detty  purtisan 
conflicts.     Or,  if  it  happens  to  be  true  t  *«  le  domioalion 

of  quite  another  set  of  ideas  and  Beotii 
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eqaally  powerful  to  mold  his  judgment  and  determine  his  action ;  if  he 
feels  coursing  in  his  veins  the  hot  blood  of  the  ancient  antipathies, 
which,  as  an  Anglo-Saxon,  he  has  inherited  from  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  he  will  experience  an  exquisite  thrill  of  confidence  that  the 
memories  of  Naseby  knd  of  Appomattox  are  surely  immortal. 

Hare  we  not  a  right  to  expect  that  a  United  States  Senator  will  ap- 
proach a  great  question  of  this  character  from  the  high  levels  of  na- 
tional welfare!  that  he  will  consider  first  of  all,  not  the  x)eculiar  interests 
of  one  section  of  the  country,  but  the  common  interests  of  the  whole 
country  ?  in  a  word,  that  he  will  make  his  obligation  to  the  Nation  para- 
mount to  his  narrower  and  feebler  obligation  to  a  State  f  It  would  be 
wholesome,  indeed,  if  all  statesmen  iblt  as  Henry  Clay  said  he  felt :  ^^  I 
would  rather  be  right  than  President."  Let  Brougham's  schoolmaster, 
who  is  abroad,  surely,  in  our  time,  do  his  best  to  hasten  .the  day  (and 
he  can  work  mightily  in  that  direction)  when  only  the  man  who  is 
right  will  find  it  possible  to  be  President ! 

However,  let  us  not  be  too  much  carried  away  with  our  own  superb 
ideals.  We  live  in  a  matter-of-fact  world,  and  we  are  all,  doubtless,  not 
a  little  human.  Nor  can  it  be  justly  demanded  that  a  body  of  educatoi^s 
shall  be  superior  to  a  body  of  select  statesmen,  even  when  engaged 
upon  a  topic  which  so  deeply  concerns  education.  We,  too,  are  bound 
to  consider  the  matter  in  its  most  practical  aspects.  It  is  a  practical 
question,  indeed,  and  one  beset  with  some  difficulties,  and  one  not  to 
be  adjusted  in  the  light  of  speculative  theories  or  abstract  principles 
alone.  One  may  be  earnestly  dev^oted  to  the  highest  good  of  our  com- 
mon country,  and  of  every  part  of  it,  yet  sincerely  believe  that  national 
aid  to  education  is  inexpedient.  Even  more,  he  may  believe  that  such 
aid  would  actually  retard  and  damage  the  cause  which  it  is  designed  to 
advance.  It  is  not  against  outspoken  objections  from  intelligent  con- 
viction that  I  would  utter  a  word.  I  only  plead,  what  is  the  duty  of 
every  American  citizen,  that  in  forming  our  convictions  we  keep  in  abey- 
ance all  feelings  which  spring  from  sectional  antipathy  or  race  preju- 
dice. A  score  of  years  ago  some  of  us  were  soldiers  on  the  side  of  the 
North,  and  some  on  the  side  of  the  South.  That  unhappy  conflict  taught 
us  to  respect  each  other  without  impairing  our  self-respect.  This,  thank 
God,  is  a  felicity — a  sweet,  pacific,  and  beautiful  flower,  sprung  from  a 
soil  once  burned  with  fire  and  drenched  with  blood.  Can  scholars  afford 
to  be  less  magnanimous  than  soldiers  ?  If  any  one  thinks  so,  let  him 
learn  the  instinctive  generosity  of  genius  and  scholarship  from  a  noble 
precedent,  handed  down  from  times  more  vexed  with  enmity  and  fac- 
tion than  our  own  times  have  been.  When  Cromwell  came  to  reckon 
with  his  enemies,  the  Puritan  Milton  saved  the  head  and  estates  of  the 
royalist  Davenant.  Likewise,  also,  when  the  avenger  of  his  father's 
swift  and  remorseless  sentence  and  doom  came  to  the  throne  and  judg- 
ment seat,  and  made  a  fierce  reprisal  of  blood,  the  royalist  Davenant 
saved  the  head  and  small  worldly  wealth  of  the  Puritan  Milton. 
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But  to  the  qae8ti  on  itself.  And  first  of  all,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  we 
should  view  it  in  the  light  of  the  relation  of  free  schools  to  free  govem- 
nient.  These  two  ideas  are  interdependent  and  inseparable.  The  one 
cannot  exist  apart  from  the  other.  The  intellifirent  student  of  history 
and  of  current  affairs  must  realize  that,  even  yet,  free  government  in 
America  is  somwhat  problematical.  Measured  by  the  great  cycles 
which  bound  the  life  of  the  older  nations  of  the  world,  our  nation  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  We  may  rationally  hope  that  the  experiment  which 
we  have  inauguratiHl  will  succeed,  and  that  free  government  in  this 
country  will  endure  to  the  end  of  time.  Yet  why  sutter  our  political 
optimism  to  blind  us  to  dangers  which  are  even  now  quite  obviously 
impending?  Besides,  as  free  government  should  be  the  mildest  and 
most  beneficent  of  all  human  governments,  so  it  may  be  the  most  des- 
potic and  dialH)Iical.  For  an  illiterate  or  a  grossly  ignorant  people, 
for  a  people  supremely  moved  and  dominated  by  their  superstitions, 
passious,  and  prejudices,  no  form  of  despotism  is  so  repugnant  to  gen- 
uine liberty  as  tb;it  form  which  we  call  democratic,  republican,  i)opn1ar, 
or  free.  And  here  is  our  peril — a  peril  most  real,  threatening,  and  stn- 
pendous.  For  a  ]K^ople  intellectually  and  morally  qualified  to  govern 
themselves,  free  government  is,  no  doubt,  the  ideal  state  of  human  so- 
ciety. But  let  the  inspired  Milton  prophesy,  and  let  the  chivalrous 
Hampden  die  in  behalf  of  this  glorious  cause,  let  the  fathers  of  our  own 
Republic  "pledge  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor'' 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  natural  right  of  all  men  ;  yet  for  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  commonwealth,  true  liberty  is  no  more  a  birthright  or 
inheritance  than  true  education  is  a  birthright  or -inheritance.  Liberty 
is  an  achievement,  as  learning  is  an  achievement,  and  as  virtue  is  an 
achievement.  All  that  the  most  perfect  form  of  government  will  do 
for  human  freedom  is  to  afiord  the  opportunity  to  preserve  the  most 
favorable  conditions  lor  its  achievement.  The  form  (that  is  to  say,  the 
sign  language  which  may  be  used  to  express  either  a  truth  or  a  lie)  of 
freedom  we  inherit  from  our  ancestors;  but  the  substance  of  freedom  we 
acquire  and  hold  by  our  own  self  devotion  and  diligence. 

Our  form  of  government  is,  perhaps,  as  perfect  as  the  experience  and 
ingenuity  of  man  qualify  us  to  make  it;  yet,  having  respect  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  nation,  they  are  not  all  croakers  who  complain  that  we 
need  more  conscience  in  the  body  politic — that  we  need  a  greater  pre- 
ponderance of  genuine  moral  conviction  amongst  the  people.  Yes,  un- 
doubtedly ;  but  let  it  be  more  enlightened  conscience ;  let  it  be  a  greater 
preponderance  of  broadly  cultivated  moral  conviction.  And  what  instru- 
mentalities shall  bring  these  ends  to  pass  ?  If,  under  Go<l,  free  schools 
cannot  save  us,  nothing  human  can  save  us.  And  here,  in  a  word,  is 
the  relation  of  free  schools  to  free  government. 

Touching  the  constitutional  objection  to  national  aid  to  education,  it 
may  seem  preposterous  for  a  layman  to  venture  an  oi)inion.  However, 
the  right  of  self-preservation  has  always  been  recognized  as  the  diviu- 
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est  of  haman  rights.  Goustitutions,  also  (our  own  as  well  as  those  of 
other  uations),  are  understood  to  possess  this  paramount  inherent  right. 
Has  the  General  Oovernmeut  any  right,  under  the  Constitution,  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  the  purposes  of  education  ?  I  give  the  natural  and, 
I  think,  invulnerable  answer:  Yes,  if  it  has  any  well-defined  and  urgent 
necessity.  In  my  own  State  we  have  a  system  of  compulsory  education, 
and  to  that  extent  we  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  Upon 
what  ground  is  this  law  vindicated  f  Upon  the  ground  of  public  neces- 
Hity.  It  was  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  State.  And  the  same 
public  necessity  which  justifies  a  compulsory  tax  for  the  support  of  ed- 
ucation justifies  compulsory  education  itself.  The  tax-payer  has  as 
much  reason  to  complain  that  the  State  interferes  with  his  liberty  as  the 
parent  or  pupil  to  protest  that  the  State  interferes  with  his  liberty.  Now 
it  is  a  fair  question,  whether  the  nature  of  our  Federal  Union  is  not  such 
that  **  when  one  member  suffers  the  whole  body  suffers.''  Are  not  our 
social  and  political  interests  and  destiny  so  interlinked  that  we  must 
stand  or  fall  as  one  ?  In  respect  to  what  is  most  vital  to  our  perpetuity 
and  prosperity  as  a  nation,  may  not  the  General  Government,  and  that, 
too,  on  the  ground  of  public  necessity,  deal  with  the  individual  State  as 
the  State  deals  with  the  individual  citizen  ? 

But  we  have  no  occasion,  perhaps,  to  urge  this  extreme  view  of  the 
question.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  have  we  any  occasion  to  answer 
those  constitutional  quibbles  which  are  brought  forward  to  obstruct  a 
measure  of  far-reaching  national  benefit.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution  contains  no  positive  prohibition.  More- 
over, we  are  permitted  to  read  the  Constitution  in  a  manner  <^  between 
the  liDes."  Our  Constitution  has  a  historical  interpretation.  It  has 
larger  meanings  and  more  definite  meanings  than  really  appear  in  the 
text.  The  progress  of  events  since  that  document  was  framed  origi- 
nally, the  vast  changes  that  have  passed  upon  the  face  of  our  country, 
and  of  its  institutions  and  people,  have  ma<le  this  result  inevitable.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  say  whether  the  ideas  of  Jefferson  or  the  ideas  of 
Hamilton  have  obtained  ascendancy.  Perhaps  neither;  possibly,  in 
some  sense,  both.  Let  it  be  admitted  that,  at  the  origin  of  our  Govern- 
ment, the  traditional  jealousies  of  the  thirteen  States  put  them  in  an 
attitude  of  mutual  hostility,  or  at  least  of  chronic  distrust,  and  that 
in  forming  a  "  more  perfect  union  "  there  was  meant  to  be  an  emphatic 
assertion  of  ^' leserved  rights"  and  an  earnest  protest  against  centrali- 
zation. Many  public  men  of  that  period  were  undoubtedly  afraid  of 
anything  stronger  than  a  defensive  league  between  sovereign  States. 
Let  it  be  admitted  even  (if  any  one  will  liave  it  so)  that  the  founders  of 
oar  Oovemment  meant  to  form  this  union  of  States  on  the  basis  of 
yielding  no  attribute  of  sovereignty — that  they  meant  to  make  the  union 
scarcely  more  than  a  defensive  league  between  strictly  independent 
Commonwealths;  yet  violent  revolutionary  changes  have  taken  place 
since  the  league  was  made — at  least,  we  have  experienced  one  tremen- 
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doas  change.  In  the  white  flame  of  overmastering,  maddening  human 
passions,  and  by  the  awfully  resounding  sledge-hammer  strokes  of  Om- 
nipotence, our  several  States  have  been  fused  and  welded  into  a  solid, 
indestructible  union.  And  if  you  have  ever  known  of  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  such  a  union  as  has  been  achieved  by  the  imperial  march  of 
great  events — a  union  which  implies  entire  community  of  interest  and 
absolute  oneness  of  destiny,  it  is  now  far  too  late  in  the  radiant  after- 
noon of  the  nineteenth  ceptury  to  forbid  the  bans.  And  so  ftw  from 
finding  it  difficult  to  hold  his  peace,  I  pity  the  American  who  cannot 
feel  sincere  contentment  and  generous  pride  in  our  all  embracing  na- 
tionalism. Hence,  if  you  ask  me  to  admit  that  the  fathers  of  our 
country  never  dreamed  of  the  centralization  and  unity,  in  form  and 
fact,  which  we,  their  descendants,  realize,  I  cheerfully  make  the  admis- 
sion, and  that,  too,  as  a  signal  illustration  of  the  truth  that  ^^  they 
builded  better  than  they  knew.'' 

For  one  I  do  not  regret  that  the  disintegrating  doctrine  of  community 
sovereignty,  or  State  sovereignty,  has  become  obsolete,  and  I  believe 
that  the  men  who  now  profess  that  doctrine  are  repeating  the  folly  of 
the  non-jurors  of  1688.  The  non-juror  might  earnestly  contend  for  the 
"  indefeasible  hereditary  right,"  he  might  blindly  refuse  allegiance  to 
any  king  but  James,  and  he  mi^t  persistently  intrigue  for  the  swift 
return  to  his  regal  possessions  of  the  "  Lord's  anointed;"  indeed,  he 
might  give  full  proof  of  his  loyalty  to  an  exploded  idea  by  consenting, 
for  its  sake,  to  suffer  ejectment,  or  banishment,  or  even  death  ;  but  all 
his  efforts  and  sacrifices  were  vain.  He  could  not  undo  the  work  of 
the  English  revolution,  nor  wrench  the  scepter  from  the  firm  and  pow- 
erful grasp  of  Kinjr  William  the  Third.  May  I  be  permitted  to  sug- 
gest that  State  sovereignty,  like  the  last  Stuart  king,  has  gone  to  be  a 
guest  at  St.  Germain,  and  that  natioiiiilisin,  like  William  of  Orange,  the 
stolid,  silent,  immortal  Dutchman,  who  saved  the  liberties  of  English- 
men when  Englishmen  were  too  superstitious  or  servile  to  save  their 
own  liberties,  is  enthi*oned  at  St.  James — that  is,  plainly  speaking,  at 
Washington  ?  And  if  I  am  not  seriously  nusinforme<l,  i)rominentinen, 
the  actual  leaders  and  expounders  of  every  political  faith,  practically 
recognize  our  paramount  nationalism  by  their  ambition  to  hold  Federal 
offices  rather  than  State  offices,  and  by  their  phenomenal  interest  in  the 
issues  of  a  national  election.  "  Where  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the 
eagles  be  gathered  together." 

Nor  can  this  consolidiUed  nationalism  be  claimed  as  a  sectional  tri- 
umph or  a  party  victory.  The  argument  which  failed  in  the  great  con- 
troversy marshaled  a  wonderful,  an  almost  invincible  array,  and  was 
urged  by  as  brilliant  genius  and  by  as  admirable  character  as  were  ever 
consecrated  to  the  success  of  a  mere  human  idea ;  yet  ^'  God  hath  been 
the  judge:  He  putteth  down  one  and  setteth  up  the  other."  Indeed, 
itom  old,  from  everlasting.  He  had  erected  the  great  physical  land- 
marks and  boundaries  of  our  nation,  writing  in  the  configurations  of  the 
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earth  which  we  occupy  the  most  legible  geographical  definition.  We 
are  one  people  in  spite  of  oarselves,  and  mast  continue  one  people  for- 
ever, else  deservedly  share  the  doom  of  the  innumerable  petty  barbarian 
tribes  whom  we  have  succeeded  in  the  possession  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. The  narrow  State  pride  which  flaunts  its  illustrious  names,  its 
military  prowess,  and  its  peerless  historical  position,  ^'  the  boast  of  her- 
aldry, the  pomp  of  power,''  becomes  a  dusky  aboriginal  brave  rather  than 
a  highly  enlightened  and  truly  chivalrous  Anglo- Saxon.  Surely,  if  fight- 
ing qualities  are  the  final  test  of  superiority,  the  proof  is  incoutf  stable 
that  we  are  pretty  evenly  matched  when  our  blood  is  up.  So  far  from 
regarding  each  other  with  suspicion,  we  should  cultivate  amity  and  good 
will,  and  so,  by  the  high  reciprocal  oflices  of  friendship,  realize  the 
noblest  things  of  which  we  are  capable.  Previous  to  our  late  war,  the 
greatest  of  English  statesmen  claimed  that  our  Union  was  unnatural, 
and  a  source  of  weakness  to  both  sections.  In  1862  he  asserted  that 
Jefferson  Davis  had  already  succeeded  in  establishing  an  independent 
confederacy.  Tti  the  first  instance,  Gladstone  declared  only  what  was 
quite  obviously  true,  and  in  the  second  instance,  only  what  came  quite 
too  near  being  true.  But  malice  itself,  the  fondest  wish  of  the  most 
implacable  enemy  to  our  Constitution  and  country,  would  not  dare  to 
assert  that,  in  this  year  of  grace,  1886,  our  Union  is  other  than  natural, 
or  other  than  a  bond  of  invincible  strength. 

Great,  indeed,  is  our  country  in  many  of  the  attributes  of  greatness — 
great  in  territorial  extent,  in  material  resources,  in  population  and 
wealth — astonishingly  great.  But  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  has  very  per- 
tinently told  us  that  mere  bigness  is  not  greatness.  Would  we  make 
our  country  great  in  the  noblest  sense,  we  are  called  upon  to  cherish  a 
truly  national  spirit,  and  not  a  mere  local  or  sectional  spirit,  and,  if 
need  be,  to  tax  the  resources  of  the  whole  country  for  the  intellectual 
and  moral  education  of  the  whole  po])ulation.  Beuce,  if  the  southern 
States  are  engaged  in  an  unequal  struggle  to  enlighten  and  lift  up  to 
worthy  citizenship  a  dense  mass  of  ignorant  suffrage,  why  should  not 
the  nation  itself  stretch  forth  a  helping  hand?  If  a  dangerous  insur- 
rection were  to  break  out  in  that  quarter,  or  any  other  quarter,  of  our 
common  country.  Congress  would  vote  liberal  aid  to  put  it  down.  But 
ignorant  suffrage  is  quite  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  nation  as  a  formidable  insurrection — it  is,  indeed,  the  seed-corn  of 
which  insurrection  is  the  harvest. 

Indulge  me,  in  closing,  a  moment's  view  at  the  question  in  its  partisan 
aspects.  I  will  be  like  the  fortunate  embassador  of  Miles  Staudish ;  1 
wiU,  since  you  ask  it,  "  Priscilla,"  '^  speak  for  yourself,  John."  It  may 
occasionally  help  to' cure  one  man  of  meanness  to  observe  how  the  same 
quality  looks  in  another  man.  Toward  this  question  I  will  take  the 
point  of  view  of  a  northern  man — by  descent  a  Puritan  after  the  "  most 
straitest"  sect — of  one  born  an  abolitionist,  and  of  one  who  once 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  die,  if  need  be  (though  not  passionately 
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anxious  to  die),  for  tbe  freedom  of  the  slave.  Later  on  I  confidss  I  did 
not  think  it  expedient  to  enfranchise  the  negro — that  is,  to  do  it  so  soon 
after  his  many  centuries  of  barbarism  and  bondage.  Nor  will  I  now  ad- 
mit that  I  was  wrong  as  to  the  expediency  of  that  measure.  Yet  the 
deed  was  done,  and  by  those  who  said,  ^'  Give  the  negro  the  ballot  and 
he  will  protect  himself.''  This  was  true,  and  is  still  true,  of  the  illiter- 
ate classes  at  the  North.  Given  the  ballot  they  not  only  protect  them- 
selves, but,  led  by  educated  demagogues,  they  bear  absolute  and  iron 
rule  in  every  northern  community  where  they  are  numerically  strong 
enough.  Look  at  the  political  statm  of  our  great  northern  cities,  where 
this  ignorant  suffrage  is  densely  massed,  and  actually  holds  the  balance 
of  powery  even  in  our  national  elections.  It  is  notorious  that  we  have 
the 'most  scandalous  municipal  governments  in  the  world.  Yes,  with 
the  ballot  which  we  have  so  freely  given  him,  the  illiterate  European 
does  protect  himself.  He  even  does  more ;  he  makes  legislatures  com- 
pliant and  obsequious ;  he  brings  office-seekers  to  their  knees ;  he  is  a 
sovereign,  who,  knowing  the  value  of  his  favor,  commands  his  own 
terms.  But  has  tbe  enfranchised  African  shown  any  such  capacity'  for 
protecting  himself  with  the  ballot?  Not  the  illiterate  enfranchised 
African,  I  believe.  Nor  will  he  whilst  he  remains  illiterate.  His  servile 
instincts  are  more  powerful  than  his  aspirations  or  desires  for  political 
self-assertion.  In  truth,  I  fear  that  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  the  illit- 
erate freedman,  instead  of  being  a  weapon  of  defense,  has  exposed  him 
to  new  perils  which  otherwise  he  might  have  escaped.  And  since  the 
nation  has  put  his  manhood  and  courage  to  this  great  trial,  by  calling 
him,  unprepared,  to  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  it  were  now  the 
refinement  of  injustice  and  cruelty  to  leave  him,  in  the  servility  of  igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  cowardice,  *' naked  to  bis  enemies." 

The  address  of  Hon.  Hubert  M.  Skinner  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  President :  The  government  i>olicy  of  api)ropriating  public  lands 
to  the  aid  of  popular  education  is  older  than  the  Constitution  itself. 
As  early  as  1785,  over  a  century  ago,  the  Congress  set  apart  the  sixteenth 
section  of  every  Congressional  township  in  all  the  great  Northwest 
Territory  as  a  gift  to  the  inhabitants,  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes. 
Thus,  a  '*  Congressional  township  school  fund"  has  accrued  to  each 
of  the  great  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin, 
all  of  ihese  having  been  formed  from  that  magnificent  domain.  Lands 
were  also  granted  at  the  same  time  for  the  endowment  of  schools  for 
higher  education.  Under  the  Constitution,  the  Federal  Government 
granted  in  1816  to  the  new  State  of  Indiana  all  the  lands  necessary  for 
working  the  salt  springs  which  it  contained.  These  saline  lauds  were 
afterwards  sold  by  the  State  for  the  sum  of  $85,000,  and  that  sum  was 
devoted  to  the  support  of  public  schools.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention 
the  appropriations  made  to  agricultural  colleges  in  Indiana  and  else- 
where, or  to  specify  other  grants  for  educational  purposes  in  later  years ; 
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nor  18  it  worth  while  to  trace  the  continuation  of  the  old  Confederation 
policy  with  reference  to  the  newer  States  and  Territories  of  the  West. 
The  constitutionality  of  sach  acts  is  beyond  question,  and  the  prece- 
dents in  their  favor  have  been  continuous  for  a  century. 

Bat  it  would  seem  that  Senators  and  Representatives  are  in  the  habit 
of  making  a  distinction,  as  to  constitutionality,  between  the  appropria- 
tion of  lands  for  such  purposes  and  the  appropriation  of  money  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  for  the  same  purposes.  The  eloquent  member 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Willis),  who  hasjnst  spoken,  declares  that  he  is 
unable  to  see  the  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  any  such  distinc- 
tion. Indeed  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  argument  to  the  essential 
sameness,  with  respect  to  constitutionality,  of  appropriations  of  lands 
and  moneys,  holding  that  the  precedents  in  the  one  case  will  apply  in 
the  other.  It  is  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  supplement  the  argument 
of  the  honorable  member  by  adducing  some  direct  precedents  for  the 
use  of  Federal  moneys  in  the  support  of  education  in  the  States,  espe- 
cially in  Indiana,  and  in  so  doing  to  present  a  few  statements  concern- 
ing the  growth  of  the  public-school  endowment  of  that  State.  The 
saperintendent  of  West  Virginia  schools,  who  has  preceded  me,  de- 
clares that  the  mind  and  heart  of  his  State  are  ^^  all  right"  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Blair  Bill.  I  ought  to  be  able  to  say  the  same  for  Indiana, 
and  I  think  I  can ;  for  there  is  that  in  our  educational  history  which 
might  be  considered  a  ^<  standing  instruction,''  as  Douglas  would  have 
said,  for  Senators,  and  an  appeal  to  Congressmen  to  support  such  a 
measure. 

Indiana  possesses,  all  told,  a  school  fund  of  more  than  nine  millions 
of  dollars  ($9,394,499.89).  Until  recently,  at  least,  this  has  been  the 
largest  cash  fund  possessed  by  any  State  in  the  Union.  Our  State  is  to 
a  large  extent  relieved  of  the  burden  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  the 
common  schools.  How  was  this  vast  sum  obtained?  The  Congressional 
township  (land)  fund  amounts  to  but  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
whole.  Considerable  a«  it  is,  it  would  be  little  to  the  purpose  if  it  were 
all  we  possessed.  By  far  the  greater  part — nearly  three-fourths,  in  fact, 
of  our  school  fund — is  known  as  the  common-school  fund.  Nearly  all  of 
it  has  accumulated,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  moneys  obtained  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

It  was  the  old  Jacksonian  doctrine  that  the  Federal  revenues  should 
be  limited  to  the  needs  of  the  Government  economically  administered. 
President  Jackson,  in  his  first  message  (in  1829),  referred  to  the  diflftculty 
of  adjusting  the  tariff  so  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  unneeded 
revenue,  and  suggested  the  distribution  of  any  such  surplus  among  the 
States,  on  the  basis  of  their  Congressional  representation.  In  the  fol 
lowing  year  he  repeated  the  suggestion.  The  new  States  of  the  West 
were  almost  destitute  of  money,  and,  though  possessing  every  other  ele- 
ment of  prosperity,  were  immeasurably  crippled  in  their  development. 
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In  1833  the  Federal  deposits  were  removed  from  the  old  XJDited 
States  Bank.  They  were  distributed  among  various  State  banks, 
which  were  thas  enabled  to  extend  their  loans,  to  tide  over  panics,  and 
to  furnish  the  means  for  developing  the  country's  resources.  Indiana 
was  almost  a  moneyless  State.  Thus  encouraged,  it  established  a  State 
bank  in  1834,  to  continue  for  twenty-five  years.  With  no  money  of  its 
own,  the  State  Government  took  a  large  number  of  shares.  When  it 
was  proposed,  in  1835,  to  distribute  the  surplus  revenue  annually  among 
the  several  States,  President  Jackson  opposed  the  measure,  fearing  to 
cripple  the  State  banks.  In  1836,  however,  it  was  determined  to  dis- 
tribute among  the  States  in  the  following  year  the  sum  of  $37,500,000, 
in  round  numbers,  in  four  installments.  Three  of  these  distributions 
were  made.  The  panic  in  the  fall  of  1837  made  the  last  of  the  fonr  im- 
practicable. 

Over  twenty-eight  millions  were  distributed  in  1837.  Indiana's  share 
was  $860,254.  Of  this  sum,  $573,502.67  were  at  once  set  apart  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  common  school  fund.  The  rest  was  put  into  the  State  bank. 
This  bank  had  a  career  of  remarkable  prosperity  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Its  notes  passed  current  even  in  New  Orleans,  to  which  city  much 
of  our  trade  was  given.  The  profits  were  enormous.  No  interest  waa 
required  from  the  bank  for  the  Federal  funds  used,  while  they  drew 
heavy  interest  at  all  times,  being  made  the  basis  of  a  large  issue  of  bank 
notes,  which  were  always  in  demand  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
State's  net  profits  on  its  bank  stock  amounted  in  1859  to  about  $4,800,000 
($4,767,805.89),  all  of  which  was  turned  over  to  the  common  school  fhnd. 
Taxes  on  the  bank  stock  of  individuals  furnishcMl  .<vS(),000  more.  Thus 
Indiana  not  only  evscaped  loss,  but  was  enabUnl  immensely  to  increase 
the  orijj^inal  sum  received  in  the  distribution. 

Of  eonrse  the  Government  is  nominally  liable  at  any  time  to  call 
upon  the  States  for  the  amount  distributed.  But  nearly  a  half  century 
has  passed  away,  and  notwithstandinji:  the  terrible  needs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  time  of  war,  the  demand  for  the  return  of  the  money  has 
never  bet^n  made,  and  it  never  will  be  made.  Though  different  in  form, 
this  distribution  was  virtually  such  a  measure  as  the  Blair  Bill  proposes. 
Directly  or  indirectly  it  has  furnished  us  the  greater  part  of  our  school 
fund.  The  earnings  of  the  State  bank,  which  was  established  and  con- 
ducted with  the  encouragement  and  sui)p()rt  given  through  the  policy  of 
Federal  distribution,  were  added  to  the  large  amount  paid  to  the  school 
fund  directly.  I  understand  that  other  States  pursued  much  the  same 
policy;  I  am  informed  that  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky,  and  Missouri  devoted  all  or  a  part  of  their  shares  to 
popular  education.  Such  are  the  notable  precedents  in  our  history  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  in  the  States. 
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FIFTH  SESSION. 

Thursday  Evening^  February  25, 1886. 

W.  E.  Sheldon,  Ohairman  of  Committee  on  Resolutions,  reported 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  in  memory  of  the  death  of  John 
D.  Philbrick,  of  Massachusetts,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  by  a 
rising  vot« : 

WhereaSf  we  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Edncational  Association  having  learned  of  the  death  of  John  Dudley 
Philbricky  LL.D.^  of  Massachusetts,  who  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  has  been 
au  active  and  enthusiastic  member,  and  an  ex-President  of  the  Association,  and  desir- 
ing to  place  npon  record  our  appreciation,  esteem,  and  love  of  him,  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing : ' 

Besolvedf  That  this  association  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  devoted  and  in- 
telligent workers  in  the  cause  of  popular  education.  As  a  teacher,  superintendent, 
and  writer  upon  educational  topics  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century,  be  has  ranked 
among  the  foremost  educators  of  this  country.  Wise  and  discreet  in  counsel,  ener- 
getic and  enthusiastic  in  action,  helpful  and  sympathetic  in  his  relations  with  his  co- 
workers, he  has  left  behind  him  a  record  full  of  inspiration  and  worthy  of  imitation. 

Beiolvedf  That  the  cause  of  general  education  has  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  being 
deprived  of  the  zeal«  energy,  and  wisdom  which  have  pre-eminently  characterized  his 
long  career. 

Itesolvedf  That  the  Department  of  Superintendence  especially  desire  to  recognize 
the  eminent  services  of  Mr.  Philbrick  in  their  special  field  of  educational  work,  in 
which  he  labored  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  achieving  not  only  a  national, 
bnt  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Besolvedy  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  this  association, 
and  that  a  copy  of  them  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Philbrick,  to  whom  we  tender  our  incere 
sympathy  in  her  great  bereavement. 

W.  E.  SHELDON.     * 
ANDREW  J.  RICKOFF, 
R.  W.  STEVENSON, 

Committer. 

The  following  address  was  then  delivered  by  the  Hon.  S.  M.  Fiug(»r, 
of  North  Carolina : 

THE  EDUOATIONAL  AND  BELiaiOUS  INTERESTS  OF  THE  COLORED 

PEOPLE  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Since  the  storms  that  beat  upon  our  ship  of  state  subsided,  we  tind 
her  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  freedom  and  equality  of  all  men  before 
the  law.  Twenty  one  years  have  elapsed,  and  as  the  clouds  clear  away, 
it  becomes  us  to  take  our  reckonings.  Almost  a  generation  has  passed 
away,  and  other  men  control,  other  ideas  prevail.  It  is  wise  that  we 
lay  aside  all  sectional  feelings,  and  without  crimination  or  recrimination 
discuss  all  the  great  problems  that  confront  us,  aiul  especially  the  ne- 
gro problem,  which,  I  submit,  is  j)erhaps  the  most  dillicult  of  them  all- 
I  desire  to  have  it  understood  tliat  in  anything  I  shall  say  it  is  furt\ie8t) 
from  my  purpose  to  offend  any  man,  white  or  black,  north  or  sout,^^ 
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Born  and  reared  in  the  South,  having  a  southern  ancestry  ante-dat- 
ing the  Revolution  of  1775,  the  son  and  the  grandson  of  an  owner  of 
slaves,  I  have  had  opportunity  of  studying  the  negro  in  his  home  in 
the  Sonth,  before  and  since  the  late  war  between  the  States. 

Educated  in  New  England,  and  having  had  business  interooorse  with 
the  people  of  the  northern  section  of  the  Union,  I  have  had  opportu- 
nity of  studying  the  negro  in  the  North  also,  both  before  and  since  his 
freedom. 

Add  to  thin  the  circumstance  that  I  was  taught  by  my  father  to  look 
with  suspicion  upon  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  that  consequently 
I  had  a  degree  of  sympathy  for  the  slaves. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  trust  that  I  can  enter  upon  the  discussion  of 
the  negro  question  with  freedom  from  prejudice  against  the  colored 
people,  and  with  sufficient  opportunity  to  have  learned  something  aboat 
them  from  actual  contact  and  to  enable  me  to  keep  up  with  changing 
public  sentiment  about  the  negro,  both  North  and  Sonth. 

But  with  all  these  opportunities  to  study  and  observe  the  negro,  I 
am  free  to  confess  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  fully  understand  him ;  and 
1  cannot,  with  satisfaction  to  myself,  forecast  his  future  or  form  a  defi- 
nite conclusion  as  to  his  capabilities.  So  far  he  is  an  nndetermined 
quantity  in  the  problem  of  civilization.  Whether  the  size  of  his  brain 
and  his  other  peculiarities  mark  him  as  the  white  man^s  nataral  infe- 
rior, or  only  emphasize  his  wantof  opportunity, is  an  unanswered  ques- 
tion, and  it  must  remain  an  unanswered  question  until  he  shall  have 
been  tried  and  cultivated  for  more  than  one  generation. 

It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  state  that  when  we  consult  history,  any 
claim  of  the  ne<;r(),  or  of  any  other  of  the  colored  nations,  to  equality  in 
intellect  or  force  of  character  with  the  Indo-European  nations,  rests  up- 
on a  very  slender  foundation.  History  shows  that  the  Aryan  family  of 
nations  overcame  all  other  nations  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  So 
far  as  the  negroes  in  Africa  were  concerned,  the  grand,  ancient  civili- 
zation around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  did  not  stir  them. 
While  the  Egyptians  built  the  pyramids  and  their  magnificent  cities; 
while  the  Carthaginians  grap))led  in  successful  conflict  with  the  Romans ; 
while  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  their  arts  of  war  and  their  fine  arts 
felt  and  known  throughout  the  then  known  world;  while  in  later  days, 
even  down  to  the  present,  civilization  and  Christianity  have  been  devel- 
oped by  the  Knropean  and  American  people, — while  all  these  things  have 
been  going  on,  the  negroes  in  Africa  have  never,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  been  aroused  by  them,  notwithstanding  in  modern  timed  special 
ettoris  have  been  made  to  civilize  and  Christianize  them.  History 
is  against  the  claims  of  the  negro  to  equality  with  the  white  nations. 
He  would  seem  to  be  immovable,  incapable  of  progress,  except  as  he  is 
brought  into  immediate  i)ersonal  contact  with  the  whites. 

However  this  may  be,  the  white  people  of  the  southern  section  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  those  of  the  northern,  desire  to  give  him  a  Mr 
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triaL  In  this  there  seems  now  to  be  very  fair  ananimity  of  sentiment. 
80  £Eir  as  the  thing  to  be  done  is  concerned,  there  is  not  much  diversity 
of  opinion.  He  is  a  citizen,  eqnal  before  the  law  to  any  other  citizen  in 
all  the  States  of  this  Union.  The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  irresistible 
that  he  mast  be  educated,  intellectually,  industrially,  and  religiously, 
not  alone  for  his  benefit,  but  for  the  protection  of  our  govemm(»nt. 

But  when  we  come  to  consider  how  this  is  to  be  done,  intelligent  and 
good  people  have  different  plans  and  theories.  These  plans  and  theories 
have  foundation,  in  the  miads  of  those  who  hold  them,  according  to  the 
glasses  through  which  the  negro  is  seen.  Que  man  sees  io  him  capa- 
bilities equal  to  those  of  the  white  man,  and  he  fits  his  plans  and  theo- 
ries of  education  to  his  estimate  of  the  negro's  natural  ability.  Another 
man  sees  the  negro  as  an  inferior  being,  and  he  fits  his  plans  and 
theories  to  his  belief.  Still  another  man  sees  him  as  an  untried  and 
unknown  factor  in  civilization,  now  far  behind  in  intelligence,  morality, 
and  religion,  and  so  his  ideas  as  to  how  to  educate  him  take  shape. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  watch  these  ever  changing  and  devel- 
oping views  about  the  negro  himself,  and  the  consequent  ever  changing 
and  developing  plans  and  theories  as  to  what  is  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  him  and  educate  him,  both  for  his  own  benefit  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  white  people.  Indeed,  the  whole  matter  would  be  amusing  if  we 
could  forget  the  exceeding  impoi-tance  of  the  problem. 

One  man  says,  The  race  line  is  providential,  and  therefore  it  ought 
to  be  perpetuated.  Another  replies  that  the  race  line  has  already  been 
broken  down,  and  he  goes  on  to  argue  that  all  laws  that  favor  the  sep- 
aration of  the  races  in  schools,  and  all  laws  that  forbid  intermarriage 
between  the  races,  ought  to  be  repealed.  He  says  that  no  harm  would 
come  to  the  body  politic  by  allowing  intermarriage,  because  there  would 
be  very  little  of  it  anyhow.  Thus  one  of  the  reasons  urged  why  inter- 
marriage should  not  be  forbidden,  serves  to  show  that  legitimate  social 
instincts  have  been  given  to  the  races  by  their  Creator,  which  will  per- 
petuate the  race  line  in  spite  of  law.  Still  another  man  says.  This  race 
question  can  never  be  settled  until  by  intermarriage  between  the  races 
the  white  race  is  made  to  absorb  the  colored  race ;  and  he  advocates 
mixed  schools  and  mixed  churches,  because  he  thinks  this  policy  will 
lead  to  mixed  marriages.  I  repeat  that  these  different  views  would  be 
amusing,  if  it  were  not  for  the  momentous  consequences  involved  in 
the  adoption  of  a  correct  policy — such  a  policy  as  will  be  right  in  the 
highest  sense  of  that  word,  and  as  will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  both 
races. 

Whether  or  not  the  negro  is  naturally  equal  or  inferior  to  the  whites 
is  disputed,  but  his  equality  or  inferiority  need  not  now  enter  into  the 
discussion  as  to  how  he  should  be  educated.    In  a  practical  po\Dt  of 
\iew,  there  is  common  ground  enough  to  stand  upon.    The  grouui\^  vvV^o^ 
which  this  discussion  should  proceed  is  his  real  status  now.     W^  ^voV>^^* 
recognize  his  intellectual  and  moral  condition  as  it  i«,  and  not  too  ^^  ^  ^J 
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inquire  what  it  will  be  after  some  generations  of  training  shall  have 
been  given  him.  The  future  will  take  care  of  itself  if  we  faithfully  take 
care  of  the  present. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  his  real  status  is.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
man  who  has  not  lived  in  the  South  for  many  years  and  observed  the 
negro  in  his  country  home,  as  well  as  in  the  cities  and  towns,  will  be 
likely  fully  to  understand  his  real  condition,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious.  He  may  read  nil  the  literature  touching  upon  it;  he  may 
travel  through  the  South,  and  even  sojourn  for  years  in  the  South,  and 
not  comprehend  it.  Far  the  greater  part  of  the  negroes  live  in  the 
country,  on  the  plantations,  and  a  traveler  would  be  apt  to  form  his 
opinions  by  what  he  saw  in  the  cities  and  towns,  where  the  most  intel- 
ligent of  the  negroes  congregate,  and  where  their  educational  and  relig- 
ious opportunities  are  better  than  in  the  country.  One  who  sees  the 
negro  in  the  cities  and  towns  only  will  fail  fully  to  comprehend  his  con- 
<lition,  even  if  he  is  free  from  any  preconceived  opinions  about  it. 

Consider  the  case  as  it  is.  A  race  of  the  most  barbarous  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  perliaps  the  most  ignorantj  brought  to  the 
United  States  but  a  few  generations  ago  at  most;  sunk  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  heathenism ;  bound  in  all  their  worship  by  the  most  abject 
fear  and  degrading  superstition ;  subjected  to  slavery  without  any  effort, 
worth  the  name,  to  cultivate  their  intellects;  suddenly  released  from 
their  bondage  in  the  condition  of  paupers;  suddenly  made  citizens 
equal  before  the  law  to  their  old  masters,  who  had  been  civilizing  and 
devdoping  for  a  thousand  years;  taught  for  twenty  years  in  the  bad 
school  of  politics;  embittered  against  their  former  owners  and  for  a 
time  virtually  ruling  them;  with  only  a  few  years  of  limited  education 
by  the  impoverished  South — with  this  history  and  this  treatment,  what 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  must  bo  their  condition  ancl  disposition 
now,  even  if  we  assume  their  natural  equality  with  the  whites?  I^et 
any  intelligent  man  free  himself  from  any  preconceived  notions  and 
answer  as  his  reason  dictates. 

We  could  but  exi)ect  them  to  be  ignorant  still;  averse  to  labor,  and 
so  still  living  in  j)overty;  ruled  largely  by  superstition  and  fear  in  their 
worship;  without  provideu(!e  for  the  future,  spending  their  earnings, 
day  by  day  as  they  receive  them,  if  not  for  the  necessities  of  life,  for 
its  pleasures  and  frivolities ;  inclined  to  immorality;  the  present  gener- 
ation, in  large  part,  growing  np  in  idleness  and  worthlessness,  because 
of  their  surroundings  and  honic^.  life. 

These  surroundings  and  homr  life  are,  as  a  rule,  of  the  most  unfavor- 
able kind.  In  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  cities  and  towns,  in  many 
cases  whole  families — fatheis  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters — ^live 
in  small  houses,  often  c  iitainiMg  but  one  room,  the  j)arents  exercising 
no  restraint,  or  an  inii)ati«'nt  and  ]):issi()nate  restraint,  over  their  chil- 
dren, Jind  the  children  having  no  elev.iting  companionship.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions,  but  I  am  not  now  noting  the  exceptions.    With 
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saeh  Barroundings  in  the  formative,  family  life  of  the  colored  children, 
before  they  reach  the  school  age,  and  with  sach  companionship,  they  have 
a  most  unfavorable  start  for  the  formation  of  character.  Add  to  these 
home  influences  the  physical  inheritances  transmitted  to  them — ^inheri- 
tances that  are  apparent  to  the  sight,  and  add  to  these  still  the  inheri- 
tances of  mind  and  soul  which  are  invisible  to  mortal  sight,  but  which 
are  no  less  real  than  the  physical,  and  we  can  have  some  appreciation 
of  the  real  condition  of  these  children. 

I  have  drawn  the  general  picture.  I  am  glad  that  I  can  note  many 
exceptions.  As  we  visit  the  hotels  and  barber  shops,  we  find  almost 
all  the  service  performed  by  well-behaved,  intelligent,  and  decent  col- 
ored persons,  whose  very  service  has  brought  the  elevating  contact  with 
the  white  people,  just  as  it  does  in  the  northern  States.  Then,  too,  we 
have  in  the  South  a  large  number  of  old  negroes,  industrious  and  well 
behaved — good  men  and  women.  The  schools  have  elevated  quite  a 
goodly  number  into  respectable  teachers  and  preachers,  and  some  have 
advanced  in  other  walks  of  life.  But  all  of  these  compose  bnt  compara- 
tively a  small  proportion  of  the  great  mass. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted,  too,  that  in  those  sections  of 
the  South  where  the  farms  were  small  before  the  slaves  were  freed, 
and  where  the  whites  labored  with  the  slaves,  the  negroes  are  far  more 
advanced  in  intelligence,  good  manners,  and  good  morals,  than  are 
those  who  lived  on  the  large  cotton,  rice,  and  sagar  plantations.  The 
difference  is  marked  both  as  to  the  older  negroes  and  their  children. 
Bnt  I  cannot  now  examine  the  different  sections  of  the  South  in  detail. 
I  have  time  to  draw  only  a  general  picture  of  what  the  negro's  condi- 
tion is  in  the  South,  and  I  desire  to  draw  it  strictly  in  the  light  of  facts; 
and  in  making  this  list  of  exceptions,  I  am  willing  to  leave  a  number 
of  blank  pages  to  be  filled  by  any  person  to  suit  his  section  ;  and  still 
the  general  picture,  as  I  have  drawn  it,  will  be  found  substantially  true. 
I  am  willing  to  concede  that  the  negroes,  as  a  whole,  are  improving 
slowly  intellectually,  and  yet  I  want  to  impress  the  fact  that  the  great 
mass  of  them  are  at  the  bottom  round  of  the  ladder  of  ci^ilizatiou,  and 
that  there  are  hereditary  tendencies  which  any  proper  system  of  educa- 
tion must  take  into  consideration. 

One  of  the  great  mistakes  many  northern  teachers  made  when  they 
came  South  and  took  charge  of  colored  schools  was  not  to  take  note  of 
these  hereditary  tendencies,  both  physical  and  mental ;  and  the  result 
was  that  the  moral  development  of  their  pupils  did  not  keep  pace  with 
their  intellectual  development.  Some  of  these  northern  teachers,  who 
have  had  rharge  of  colored  schools  for  years,  now  understand  the  real 
status  of  the  negro  children  as  to  intelligence  and  character,  and  they 
hesitate  about  training  their  own  children  iu  association  with  them  in  the  • 
school-room. 

These  teachers  had  seen  the  negro  in  the  North  only,  wher^   ^y^^ 
brightest  of  them  had  found  their  homes  before  the  War ;  where  -^^     ^ 
6742— No.  2 4  ^^^^ 
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did  uot  namber  one  in  fifty  of  the  popu]ation ;  where,  from  the  very  fact 
of  there  being  comparatively  so  few  of  them,  contact  with  the  whites 
was  a  necessity  in  the  daily  labor  of  the  negroes,  because,  wherever  they 
tamed  to  find  employment,  they  rubbed  against  the  whites ;  where  they 
had  the  very  best  opportunities  that  any  people  so  low  down  in  the 
scale  of  civilization  ever  had  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world;  where, 
on  account  of  the  comparative  smallness  of  their  numbers,  they  had 
no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  multitude  of  superior  white  people; 
where  the  one  negro  child,  elevated  by  constant  contact  in  every-day 
life  with  white  people,  had  been  educated  with  a  multitude  of  white 
children  without  any  appreciable  deleterious  effect  upon  them.  These 
teachers,  with  ideas  about  the  negro  formed  by  what  they  saw  of  him 
under  such  circumstances,  came  south  and  expected  to  deal  with  him 
in  the  same  way  that  they  had  dealt  with  him  north.  After  years  of 
labor,  many  of  them,  I  think,  are  discouraged  with  the  slow  progress 
their  pupils  have  made,  especially  in  the  development  of  character. 

Aristotle  wisely  said,  twenty-two  hundred  years  ago,  that  the  same  ed- 
ucation would  not  produce  the  same  virtues  in  different  persons,  for  the 
formation  of  character  in  each  person  is  dependent  upon  three  things — 
nature,  habit,  and  instruction.  This  was  true  as  applied  then  to  the 
progressive  Greeks,  and  it  is  true  as  applied  to  all  people.  Shall  we 
not  recognize  it  now  as  applied  to  the  negroes  f  Shall  we  attempt  to 
educate  the  negroes  of  the  South  in  the  same  school- room  with  the 
whites?  Shall  we  ignore  the  fact  that  the  nature  and  hab  its  of  the  col- 
ored children  are  widely  different  from  the  nature  and  habits  of  the 
white  oliildren  !  Shall  a  false  philanthropy  cause  us  to  attempt  to  do 
an  unnatural  and  an  impossible  thing? 

Many  things  have  been  done  since  the  War  that  have  been  damaging 
to  the  educational  and  religious  interests  of  the  negro.  The  passions 
of  the  hour  ran  so  high  that  we  went  to  work  to  advance  him  to  a  posi- 
tion far  beyond  what  he  was  prepared  for.  He  was  given  the  ballot, 
of  which  he  was  not  worthy.  He  was  taught  that  to  be  free  he  must 
leave  his  old  master^s  premises,  if  only  to  remove  to  an  adjoining  plan- 
tation ;  that  he  must  leave  his  old  master's  church  and  organize  a 
church  of  his  own;  that  education  was  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  life  ; 
that  be  must  have  teachers  and  preachers  of  his  own  color;  that  the 
southern  people  would,  if  they  could,  put  him  back  into  slavery. 

The  color  line  was  drawn  in  this  way,  and  to  a  large  extent  it  is  kept 
up  yet.  Because  of  prejudices  growing  out  of  their  bondage,  and  be- 
cause the  southern  people  resisted  giving  them  the  ballot  at  the  time 
it  was  (lone  and  in  the  way  it  was  done,  it  was  easy  to  align  the  negroes 
against  the  whites  in  politics,  and  to  separate  them  from  the  whites 
in  every  other  way.  This  separation  lessened  their  contact  with  the 
whites,  and  set  them  back  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  because  of  the 
dense  ignorance  of  those  who  assumed  the  office  of  preachers.  In  this 
respect  they  yet  suffer  great  loss,  for  in  very  many  cases  their  preachers 
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are  still  densely  igaorant,  aud  the  preaching  is  unmeaning  words — mere 
sound  aud  fury. 

But  the  prejudices  between  the  two  races,  which  were  perhaps  stronger 
on  the  part  of  the  negroes  against  the  whites  than  on  the  part  of  the 
whites  against  the  negroes,  are  breaking  down ;  and  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  long  until  a  much  better  state  of  feeling  will  exist  between 
them.  What  I  desire  specially  to  say  in  this  connection  is,  that  the 
American  people  have  been  pursuing  a  wrong  policy  with  the  negro,  in 
that  they  hare  placed  him  in  an  unnatural  state  of  advancement,  and 
have  spoiled  him. 

The  negro's  burdetf  as  a  slave  was  forced  labor ;  to  him,  freedom  and 
the  ballot  and  education  meant  exemption  from  manual  labor,  especially 
with  such  teaching  and  treatment  as  I  have  alluded  to.  With  all  this 
history  as  slaves  and  as  freemen  and  citizens,  and  with  their  ignorance, 
it  could  but  be  expected  that  many  of  the  negroes  would  become  more 
and  more  worthless  as  laborers,  and  that  their  children  wou  Id  be  trained 
to  avoid  labor  as  the  curse  of  curses,  and  so  be  more  worthless  than 
their  parents.  The  negro's  head,  so  to  speak,  has  been  turned  by  the 
very. novelty  of  his  new  condition. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  they  have  been  properly  educated  and 
have  been  led  to  see  their  condition  as  it  is,  and  have  learned  that  their 
freedom  is  secure,  aud  that  the  white  people  of  the  Sou  th  mean  to  as- 
sist them  to  such  degree  of  elevation  as  they  may  prove  worthy  of,  they 
become  more  contented.  The  st<ite  of  feeling  towards  the  whites  is 
continually  growing  better.  So,  too,  the  white  people  are  more  aud 
more  adapting  themselves  to  the  situation.  More  and  more  there  is 
a  settled  conviction  that  not  only  are  the  negroes  citizens,  and  here 
to  stay,  but  that  they  are  best  adapted  to  the  development  of,  at  least 
the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  South.  With  a  judicious  system  of 
education,  and  with  just  such  treatment  as  they  may  merit  from  time 
to  time,  they  will  improve  and  make  valuable  citizens.  Just  now  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  determined  effort  shall  be  made  to 
properly  train  the  negro  children  in  schools  and  Sunday  schools,  and  to 
improve  the  home  life  of  the  colored  people,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a 
higher  idea  of  the  Christian  religion.  !N'ot  only  is  this  of  the  utmost 
importance,  but  it  is  a  work  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  one  in  which 
the  white  people  must  guide. 

Id  my  judgment  we  must  not  only  have  separate  schools  for  the 
colored  people,  but  also  have  separate  churches ;  and  these  schools  and 
churches  must  be  taught  and  ministered  to  by  colored  teachers  and 
preachers,  so  far  as  colored  people  will  prepare  themselves  to  fill  these 
offices.  This  is  so  because  both  races,  as  a  whole,  want  it  so,  and  be- 
cause the  relative  condition  of  the  races  makes  it  a  necessity.  Any  at- 
tempt at  a  general  system  of  mixed  schools  and  mixed  churches  would 
be  a  signal  failure. 
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I  know  that  some  philanthropists  claim  that  no  aid  should  be  given 
to  schools  or  churches  in  the  South  except  upon  the  condition  of  open- 
ing their  doors  to  both  races.  They  have  a  theory  that  must  not  be  de- 
parted from.  Judging  them  by  their  words  and  acts,  they  believe  it  to 
be  wrong,  a  sin,  to  open  a  school  for  the  colored  people  and  at  the  same 
time  not  allow  the  white  people  to  patronize  it;  also  that  it  is  wrong 
to  open  a  school  for  the  white  people  and  not  allow  the  colored  people 
to  attend  it.  Likewise  they  hold  the  same  belief  in  reference  to 
churches.  They  believe  in  the  promiscuous  mixing  of  the  races  in  the 
churches,  and  in  many  cases  this  course  is  urgently  advised. 

The  result  of  this  teaching  has  been  a  continual  clashing  of  the  races, 
and  it  has  threatened  to  break  down  the  public  schools  of  the  South. 

In  some  sections  of  the  South  strong  efforts  have  been  made  to  es- 
tablish mixed  congregations  for  public  worship,  and  the  colored  people 
have  been  invited  and  even  urged  to  join  the  white  congregations,  but 
they  almost  invariably  refuse  to  do  it  as  long  as  there  is  a  colored  con- 
gregation in  the  neighborhood.  I  see  it  stated  that  quite  recently  the 
Florida  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  North  divided 
on  the  color  line,  forming  two  conferences  in  the  same  territory,  one 
white  and  one  colored.  In  making  this  division  it  was  argued  that  this 
step  had  become  a  necessity  for  the  progress  of  this  church  in  the 
South.  Thus  slowly  is  the  truth  dawning  upon  men's  minds  that  these 
races  are  so  different  in  nature  and  habits  that  they  are  not  now  suited 
for  such  associations. 

The  colored  people  really  prefer  to  have  their  schools  and  churches 
separate  from  those  of  the  whites,  and  the  whites  demand  that  their 
schools  and  churches  shall  be  separate  from  those  of  the  colored  people. 

This  disposition  of  the  races  to  separate  from  each  other  is  explained 
by  those  who  advocate  mixed  schools  and  mixed  churches  by  saying 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter  is  race  prejudice.'  Those  who 
advocate  separation  say  that  this  disposition  rests  upon  legitimate  so- 
cial instincts,  and  not  upon  race. prejudice.  Whatever  is  the  true  ex- 
planation, the  fact  is  hardly  disputed  by  any  intelligent  person,  and  as 
a  fact  it  must  govern  our  policy. 

The  most  intelligent  of  the  colored  people  know  that  the  policy  of 
mixed  schools  would  inevitably  break  down  the  whole  public  school 
system  of  the  South,  and  so  deprive  them  of  the  educational  opportu- 
nities which  they  now  have  at  public  expense.  They  know,  too,  that  a 
policy  of  mixed  schools  means  that  white  teachers,  and  not  colored  ones, 
would  be  employed,  if  such  a  policy  could  be  adopted  without  breaking 
down  the  schools  entirely.  They  know,  too,  that  mixed  churches  mean 
white  ministers  and  not  colored  ones. 

If  the  colored  people  are  to  make  progress  they  must,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, be  thrown  upon  their  own  efforts,  educationally  and  religioasly, 
as  well  as  in  a  material  point  of  view.  In  these  i)articulars  the  same 
rule  applies  as  in  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  economy — effort  and 
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exercise.  The  colored  people  can  oever  be  made  to  stand  alone  unless 
they  are  encouraged  to  depend  upon  their  own  efforts  and  resources. 
Mixed  schools  and  mixed  churches  inevitably  take  away  the  occupa- 
tion of  colored  teachers  and  colored  preachers,  and  continue  the  colored 
people's  dependence  upon  the  whites.  There  may  be  mixed  schools  and 
mixed  congregations  presided  over  by  colored  teachers  and  colored 
preachei:^,  but,  if  so,  I  do  not  know  where  they  are. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  colored  people  are  far  enough  advanced 
educationally,  morally,  or  religiously,  to  stand  alone,  and  to  make  fur- 
ther progress  in  these  particulars  without  the  assistance  and  guidance 
of  the  whites.  Indeed,  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  they  are. 
I  think  it  is  evident  now  that  if  all  assistance  by  the  whites  and  all 
contact  with  them  were  withdrawn,  the  colored  people,  in  the  aggregate, 
would  go  backward  instead  of  forward. 

One  thing,  however,  is  very  much  to  the  negro's  advantage :  his  fac- 
ulty of  imitation  is  very  strongly  developed.  He  seems  naturally  to 
imitate  his  white  neighbors  and  to  follow  their  guidance,  especially  when 
he  is  not  controlled  by  prejudice.  Therefore  everything  but  principle 
should  be  conceded  by  the  whites  in  order  to  break  down  all  prejudice. 
That  done,  the  whites  will  have  access  to  the  colored  people  and  will  be 
able  to  guide  them.  Then  good  examples  will  be  imitated  and  good  in- 
struction will  be  heeded }  then  will  the  whites  be  able  more  successfully 
to  teach  colored  teachers  and  colored  preachers,  and  to  gather  colored 
children  into  Sunday-schools  and  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of 
morality  and  the  Christian  religion. 

But  the  colored  people  must  be  enconraged  in  every  practicable  way 
to  help  themselves.  Just  as  a  child,  when  being  taught  to  walk,  does 
not  learn  to  walk,  no  matter  how  mnch  its  mother  may  help  it,  until  it 
puts  forth  its  own  powers  and  tries  to  help  itself;  just  so  must  the  col- 
ored people,  weak  as  they  are,  be  led  by  the  whites,  but  in  such  way  as 
to  cause  them  to  try — cause  them  to  call  into  exercise  all  their  powers. 
In  accordance  with  this  principle,  I  think  it  best  for  them  to  have  teach- 
ers and  preachers  of  their  own  color  so  long  as  they  may  want  them. 

By  pursuing  this  course  the  two  races  can,  I  believe,  live  in  the  South 
together  in  peace,  each  helping  the  other;  and  there  will  be  some  field 
of  intellectual  work  open  to  the  negro.  In  this  country,  where  there 
are  seven  whites  to  one  negro,  with  such  a  wide  difference  between 
them  in  every  way,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  can  ever 
be  any  considerable  field  for  intellectual  work  for  the  negro  unless  he 
finds  it  among  his  own  people.  Without  some  opportunity  to  exercise 
his  intellectual  faculties  he  will  soon  be  discouraged,  and  lose  his  appe- 
tite for  education,  and  become  a  mere  serf  or  peon.  Already  there  are 
signs  of  discouragement.  As  the  negroes  realize  that  labor  is  a  neces- 
sity,  and  that  education  does  not  free  them  from  it,  they  relax  their 
efforts  and  are  not  so  anxious  to  send  their  children  to  school ;  and  under 
any  system  that  it  will  be  practicable  to  adopt,  we  will  see  more  and  more 
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of  this  as  time  rolls  along.  They,  however,  have  a  commendable  race 
pride.  They  have  always  been  dependent  npon  the  whites,  and  the 
whites  have  always  claimed  that  this  dependence  was  natural  and  nec- 
essary for  the  welfare  of  both  races,  and  have  always  claimed  superi- 
ority. In  more  ways  than  one,  since  the  War,  the  negroes  have  been 
taught  that  they  are  not  naturally  inferior  to  the  whites,  and  that  all 
they  lack  of  being  equal  to  the  whites  is  education  and  a  proper  sense 
of  self-dependence,  or  rather  independence.  Even  if  this  is  not  so,  their 
believing  it  stimulates  their  race  pride  and  makes  ffiem  struggle  harder 
to  advance.  This  is  very  much  to  their  advantage  upon  the  principle, 
universally  acknowledged,  that  a  faithful  trial  is  half  the  battle,  in  every 
enterprise  and  with  all  people.  I  think,  therefore,  that  so  long  as  the 
negroes  prefer  teachers  and  preachers  of  their  own  race,  they  ought  to 
be  encouraged  in  their  preference,  provided  colored  persons  will  qualify 
themselves  for  the  work;  but  there  must  be  a  rigid  superintendence  of 
all  school  work  by  the  whites. 

From  another  standpoint  I  insist  that  this  is  the  correct  policy.  The 
negro's  prejudice  against  the  whites  of  the  South  has  been  intense  for 
two  reasons :  (1)  because  he  was  held  in  the  bondage  of  slavery,  and 
(2)  because  in  the  days  of  reconstruction  the  whites  resisted  his  being 
allowed  to  vote.  These  prejudices  will  sooner  be  broken  down  by  al- 
lowing freedom  of  action  in  all  particulars  where  no  wrong  principle  is 
involved.  To  accomplish  this  end,  it  is  better  to  allow  them  reasonably 
competent  teachers  of  their  own  race,  even  if,  for  the  time  being,  better 
qualified  white  teachers  could  be  employed  to  serve  them.  After  per- 
fectly friendly  relations  are  established,  and  after  the  negrbes  see  that 
it  may  be  better  for  them  to  have  white  teachers,  they  will  seek  them — 
then  plenty  will  be  found  to  serve  them. 

I  have  said  that  there  are  signs  of  discouragement  among  the  negroes, 
because  freedom,  the  ballot,  and  education  have  not  brought  the  bene- 
ficial results  which  they  so  confidently  expected.  So,  too,  many  of  the 
white  people  are  also  discouraged.  Out  of  their  poverty,  the  southern 
States  are  spending  for  the  education  of  the  negroes  perhaps  as  much 
as  five  million  dollars  per  annum,  without  satisfactory  results.  In  this 
work  both  the  southern  negroes  and  the  southern  whites  deserve  the 
encouragement  of  Congressional  aid.  But  that  question  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  argue  at  length;  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  self-evident  proposition. 
It  will  encourage  the  negroes  as  well  as  the  whites,  and  it  should  be 
given  in  such  way  as  to  allow  a  part  to  be  used  for  building  and  fur- 
nishing school-houses.  Comfortable  and  well-furnished  houses  are  ne- 
cessities, and  of  such  the  South  is  very  sadly  in  need.  The  aid  now 
proposed  by  Congress  is  confessedly  mainly  for  the  South,  and  I  can 
see  no  good  reason  why  it  should  be  limited  to  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries.  It  should,  by  all  means,  bo  put  into  the  school  treasuries  of 
the  States,  and  hd  used  in  common  with  State  funds  for  all  school  pur- 
poses.   If  Congress  will  consent  to  encourage  the  school  workers  of  the 
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South  by  extending  this  aid,  let  it  be  d6ne  in  such  a  ^ray  as  not  to 
hamper  them. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  negroes,  the  soathern  States  would  not  need 
this  aid  and  wonld  not  ask  it,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  negroes  no 
member  of  Congress  would  propose  it.  It  is  due  to  the  South  in  com- 
mon fairness,  and  the  people  of  the  South  have  shown  that  they  ai-e  in 
earnest  in  educating  the  negroes  and  are  worthy  of  it  I  honor  north- 
ern men  who  favor  it,  and  I  am  surpriseil  at  southern  men  who  oppose 
it.  I  honor  northern  men  more  who  favor  it  without  hampering  re- 
strictions, itnd  I  am  the  more  surprised  at  southern  men  who  oppose  it 
when  it  is  proposed  that  the  funds  shall  be  managed  by  State  authori- 
ties. 

So  fiEur  as  the  question  of  civil  rights  as  distinguished  from  social 
privileges  is  concerned,  that  is  fast  working  itself  out,  and  the  less 
force  applied  to  it  the  better. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  now  in  the  South  to  find  negroes  riding  in  first- 
class  cars  with  the  whites.  I  have  seen  negroes  in  the  political  con- 
ventions of  both  political  parties ;  I  have  seen  them  serving  with  the 
whites  as  jurymen  in  the  trial  of  important  causes.  Recently,  in  a  city 
of  the  South,  at  the  dedication  of  a  public  school  building,  I  saw  white 
and  colored  aldermen  seated  on  the  same  rostrum  during  the  ceremo- 
nies. In  all  such  intercourse  proper  conduct  and  qualifications  can  be 
made  requisites.  Indeed,  in  all  social  and  semi-social  iutercourse  the 
correct  policy  is  to  apply  as  little  force  as  possible,  and  let  people's 
likes  and  dislikes  and  the  free  spirit  of  our  republican  institutions  con- 
trol. 

The  white  people  of  the  South  insist  rigidly  upon  but  two  things  as 
to  intercourse  between  the  races:  (1)  That  there  shall  be  separate 
public  schools  for  both  races,  and  (2)  that  there  shall  be  no  inter-mar- 
riages between  the  races.  The  negroes,  or  rather  the  too  sanguine 
friends  of  the  negroes,  who  do  not  know  them,  will  act  wisely  if  they 
will  make  no  contest  on  these  two  points.  These  are  matters  of  public 
policy  which  the  States  liavc  a  right  to  control,  and  about  which  there 
is  almost  unanimity  of  sentiment. 

In  this  paper  I  have  spoken  of  education  in  a  general  way  only,  using 
the  term  in  its  broadest  signification.  While  education  in  books,  espe- 
cially in  the  fundamental  branches  of  English,  is,  x)erhaps,  of  prime 
importance,  industrial  education  is  of  scarcely  less  importance,  and  it 
is  pressing  for  proper  recognition  in  our  systems.  How  and  to  what 
extent  it  can  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  negroes  I  catinot  now  dis- 
cuss, more  than  to  say  that  it  is  most  highly  ])robable  that  an  UTiusually 
large  proportion  of  them  will  always  find  their  places  on  the  farms,  and 
that  therefore  special  efforts  ought  to  be  made  to  teach  them  the  most 
improved  methods  of  farming.  Farm  life  is  itself  a  very  fine  industrial 
school,  and  as  the  general  farming  interests  of  th(^  S')uth  are  improve<l 
the  negroes  will  share  largely  in  the  benefits. 
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SIXTH  SESSION. 
Friday  Morning j  February  26, 1886. 

President  Easton  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  All  Souls'  Church 
at  10  A.  M.    Prayer  was  offered  by  Prof.  J.  A.  B.  Lovbtt,  of  Alabama. 

Hon.  Warren  HiGLEy^President  of  the  American  Forestry  Congress, 
read  the  following  paper: 

FORESTRY  IN  EDUCATION. 

In  appearing  before  you  to  discuss  the  subject  of  <'  Forestry  in  Edu- 
cation," and  toa^dvocate  the  introduction  of  its  study  into  our  Ameri- 
can schools,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  number  and  variety 
of  subjects  now  taught  in  the  public  schools  are  quite  alarming  to  those 
whose  school  experience  was  rounded  by  the  "three  R's";  nor  do  I 
forget  that  the  spirit  pervading  the  philosophy  of  our  modern  education 
prompts  to  tbe  suitable  introduction  of  all  those  branches  of  knowledge 
that  are  deemed  essential  to  the  highest  usefulness  of  the  citizen.  I 
therefore  trust  that  the  importance  of  this  subject  may  soon  be  so  recog- 
nized as  to  be  given  a  suitable  place  in  the  curriculum  of  public  school 
instruction. 

It  is  a  trite  saying,  but  no  less  a  true  one,  that  our  public  schools  form 
the  bulwark  of  our  national  strength ;  and  "Education,  the  guardian  of 
liberty"  is  a  motto  whose  exalting  truth  we  delight  to  recognize.  *  But 
how  the  public  schools  shall  continue  to  be  the  bulwark  of  our  Ameri- 
can institutions,  and  tvhat  education  shall  be  the  sure  guardian  of  lib- 
erty, are  the  grave  questions  submitted  to  you  for  consideration  and 
answer. 

It  is  evident  that  the  education  of  our  American  youth  should  be 
directed  with  reference  to  their  future  sovereign  citizenship ;  that  while 
they  are  trained  into  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  branches 
upon  which  science,  literature,  and  philosophy  rest,  they  shall  also  be 
led  to  observe  the  working  of  Nature's  laws  in  her  various  manifesta- 
tions, and  the  eftects  produced  by  man's  violation  of  them. 

Som«thiT)g  of  history  and  of  the  science  of  government  are  necessary 
to  be  iidded  to  the  "  three  R's"  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  intelligent 
exercise  of  the  right  of  franchise;  and  instruction  in  those  departments 
of  American  economics  that  most  nearly  touch  the  productive  energies 
of  the  people  and  affect  most  seriously  the  results  of  their  labors  should 
by  no  means  be  omitted  in  the  common  school  curriculum. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  mere  knowledge  that  is  gaineil  in  the  brief  period 
of  school  life  that  educates,  as  the  inspiration  there  given  to  know  more, 
and  the  avenues  there  opened  and  the  means  pointed  out  by  which  that 
higher  and  larger  knowledge  can  l>e  gained  through  individual,  persist- 
ent effort. 
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Oar  American  forests  have  been  the  subject  of  mach  discussion  the 
past  few  years,  both  scientific  and  popular.  Important  statistics  con- 
cerning Uiem  have  been  gathered  with  great  care,  and  made  the  basis 
of  mach  painstaking  investigation  with  most  important  results.  They 
have  also  been  used  with  good  effect  in  pointing  out  the  dangers  to  the 
Bepablic  that  must  result  from  the  present  rapid  destruction  of  our  forests, 
ifadequatemeasuresfortheirprotectionand  necessary  restoration  are  not 
adopted  and  enforced.  Much  has  been  written  and  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject that  will  not,  perhaps,  bear  the  test  of  scientific  criticism.  And  yet 
the  widespread  agitation  of  forestry  questions — the  popular  side  of  them — 
has  attracted  the  earnest  attention  of  the  best  minds  of  the  nation. 
Legislatures  are  passing  laws  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  their  several 
States.  Agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  are  making  forestry  one 
of  the  most  prominent  subjects  in  their  discussions.  The  newspaper 
and  the  magazine,  those  mightiest  engines  in  the  education  of  the  people, 
give  this  subject  an  important  place  in  their  columns.  The  interest  is 
rapidly  growing  and  spreading,  and  the  times  have  ripened  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  educational  problems  involved  in  this  forestry  question. 
Recognizing  the  truth  of  the  old  German  proverb,  that  '^  Whatsoever 
we  wonld  have  appear  in  the  nation's  life  we  must  introduce  into  the 
public  schools,"  let  us  consider  what  there  is  in  the  subject  of  Forestry 
that  necessarily  connects  its  science,  in  its  practical  application,  with 
the  life  of  the  nation,  and  renders  its  study  by  the  youth  of  the  land 
an  essential  part  of  their  education. 

The  science  of  Forestry,  like  that  of  Agriculture,  is,  as  yet,  largely 
experimental.  It  has  been  built  up  and  formulated  so  far  upon  facts 
gathered  by  extensive  observation  and  scientific  investigation.  It  is 
the  result  of  one  of  our  modern  necessities,  receiving  national  recog- 
nition less  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  in  Europe,  where  the  ruthless 
destraction  of  the  forests  in  many  of  the  earlier  settled  portions  had 
caused  dire  disaster,  and  in  some  cases  utter  desolation.  In  Asia,  too, 
the  effects  of  widespread  deforesting  were  still  more  api)arent,  where 
regions,  once  renowned  for  fertility  of  soil  and  salubrity  of  climate, 
and  the  abodes  of  happy  and  prosperous  peoples,  had  become  barren 
wastes  incapable  of  supporting  civilized  man. 

As  a  basis  for  our  argument  in  favor  of  the  study  of  American  For- 
estry, let  us  consider  briefly  some  of  the  lessons  of  history,  and  hastily 
trace  the  growth  of  the  science  in  the  Old  World,  and  the  effect  of  its 
introduction  into  the  schools  upon  the  continuance  and  growth  of 
national  prosperity. 

In  the  study  of  ancient  history  we  trace  the  rise  of  nations  from 
small  beginnings  to  power  and  opulence,  and  then  their  decline  from 
pinnacles  of  inflaence  to  weakness  or  extinction.  In  all  the  nations 
that  became  renowned,  we  find  that  the  foundation  of  their  greatness 
rested  upon  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  and  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate  as  the  most  important  factors  in  their  growth  and  prosperity. 
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We  find,  too,  that  these  countries  were  all  oripnally  well  waterea,  and 
mostly  well  wooded,  and  blessed  with  an  equable  climate.  No  coantry 
or  nation  was  ever  more  fortunate  in  a  happy  combination  of  physical 
advantages  than  Eome  at  the  time  she  was  the  recognized  mistress  of 
the  world. 

Her  vast  provinces  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  and  it«  triba- 
taries  were  especially  noted  for  "  a  fertility  of  soil,  a  variety  of  vege- 
table and  mineral  products,  and  natural  facilities  for  the  transporta- 
tion and  distribution  of  exchangeable  commodities,  which  have  not  been 
possessed  in  an  equal  degree  by  any  territory  of  like  extent  in  the  Old 
World  or  the  New." 

The  fairest  and  the  fruitfulest  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  [says  Marsh],  pre- 
cisely that  portion  of  terrestrial  surface,  in  short,  which,  about  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  Era^  was  endowed  with  the  greatest  saperiority  of  soil,  climate,  and 
position,  which  luul  been  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  physical  i  mprovement,  and 
which  thus  combined  the  natural  and  artificial  conditions  best  fitting  it  for  the  habi- 
tation and  enjoyment  of  a  highly  refined  and  cultivated  population,  is  now  completely 
exhausted  of  its  fertility,  or  so  diminished  in  productiveness  as,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  favored  oases  that  have  escaped  the  general  ruin,  to  be  no  longer  capable  of 
affording  sustenance  to  civilized  man.  If  to  this  realm  of  desolation  we  add  the  now 
wasted  and  solitary  soils  of  Persia  and  the  remoter  East,  that  once  fe<l  their  millioDS 
with  milk  and  honey,  we  Hhall  see  that  a  territory  larger  than  all  Europe,  the  abun- 
dance of  which  sustained  in  bygone  centuries  a  population  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
Df  the  whole  Christian  world  at  the  present  day,  has  been  entirely  withdrawn  from 
human  use,  or,  at  best,  is  thinly  inhabited  by  tribes  too  few  in  numbers,  too  poor  in 
nuperfluous  products,  and  too  little  advanced  in  culture  and  the  social  arts,  t<o  con- 
tribute anything  to  the  general  moral  or  material  interests  of  the  great  common- 
wealth of  man. 

This  degenerate  condition  of  these  once  famous  lands  is  not  alone  due 
to  the  destruction  of  their  forest  areas.  The  crushing  despotisms  of 
Rome  sapped  the  prosperity  of  her  fair  provinces  through  a  system  of 
the  most  exacting  tributes,  and  these  were  followed  by  spiritual  tyran- 
nies still  more  enervating  and  destructive  to  the  general  prosperity. 
In  the  struggle  for  existence  man  recklessly  warred  against  nature. 
He  stripped  her  ridges  and  spurs  and  mountain  sides  of  their  forest 
covering.  The  head-waters  of  rivers  and  streams  were  robbed  of  their 
natural  reservoirs  by  tlie  axe-men,  and  the  fertile  fields  below  made 
subject  to  destructive  floods  and  droughts.  The  deterioration  in  the* 
fertility  of  soil,  and  in  the  climatic  and  hydrographic  conditions,  is 
traceable  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  forests  more  than  to  any 
and  all  other  causes. 

Sicily, — Sicily  was  once  noted  as  the  granary  of  Eome.  But  with  the 
destruction  of  her  forests  she  lost  her  fertility  of  soil  and  her  noted 
mildness  of  climate.  Proud  and  opulent  Syracuse  lies  in  ruins  in  a 
desert  covered  by  drifting  sands,  which  the  hot  sinuKiO  brought  on  its 
swift  wings  from  the  African  coast.  All  that  is  left  to  remind  the  trav- 
eler of  the  ancient  power  and  glory  of  the  once  famed  Sicily  are  a  few 
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districts  here  and  there,  of  a  limited  extent,  that  are  still  well  watered 
and  carefally  cnltivated. . 

Pdlestine. — Canaau,  the  promised  land,  that  ''flowed  with  milk  and 
honey,"  was,  in  the  time  of  Joshua  and  for  centuries  after,  a  country  of 
wonderful  fertility.    The  mountains  of  Lebanon,  the  ridges  and  knolls 
and  steep  hillsides,  were  then  covered  with  dense  forests,  and  the  stately 
cedars  became  the  subject  of  sacred  poesy  and  the  objects  of  veneration. 
The  dense  popalation  of  Palestine  flourished  in  the  midst  of  abundance 
for  hundreds  of  years.    But  the  gradual  destruction  of  her  forests,  quite 
completed  by  the  vandalism  of  the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese,  resulted 
in  an  impoverishment  of  soil  that  left  this  once  fair  country  a  desert.    The 
Jordan  has  long  been  an  insignificant  stream — its  yellow,  turgid  waters 
overflowing  its  banks  and  carrying  to  the  sea  the  loose  soil  of  the  hills 
around  during  the  rainy  season,  and  then  dwindling  to  a  mere  brooklet 
in  the  summer  months.    The  several  smaller  streams,  noted  for  their 
beauty  and  beneficence  in  Bible  times,  now  are  but  stony  runs,  com- 
pletely dry  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.    "A  few  fertile  spots 
have  retained  their  old  fertility,  but  the  few  cedar  trees  remaining  as  a 
landmark  around  the  Maronite  convent  on  the  rocky  and  barren  Leba- 
non look  lonely  and  mournfully  upon  an  arid  and  desolate  country,  not 
capable  of  sustaining  one-sixth  of  the  population  it  contained  at  the 
time  of  Solomon." 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  multiply  examples  from  history.  I  mention 
these  simply  to  call  your  attention  to  the  indisputable  fact  that  a  coun- 
try of  mountainous  and  hilly  surface,  when  stripped  of  its  protecting 
forests,  rapidly  becomes  unproductive  and  in  every  way  unfitted  for  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity  and  civilization. 

Forestry  Education  in  Europe. — In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Governments  of  Prussia  and  France  had  their  attention 
seriously  called  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  forests  were  disappearing 
within  their  borders,  and  the  disastrous  eflfects  which  were  sure  to  fol  - 
low.    The  great  Frederick  cast  the  horoscope  of  the  future  for  his  be- 
loved Prussia,  and  saw  that  his  little  kingdom  could  grow  and  prosper 
only  through  the  observance  of  a  policy  that  would  preserve  and  in- 
crease the  forest  area — assist  rather  than  war  against  nature's  method 
of  preserving  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil.    He  made  it  a  law  to  divide 
the  forests  into  equal  sections,  and  to  fell  the  timber  in  successive  an- 
nual portions — in  fact,  to  institute  a  systematic  treatment  of  the  forest 
domain  with  a  view  to  its  improvement  and  perpetuation.    Forest 
ordinances  in  different  parts  of  Germany  had  been  passed  as  early  as 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  more  especially  with  a  view 
to  preserve  the  game  for  the  pleasure  of  the  hunter  and  the  tables  of 
royalty  and  the  rich.    Game  and  forest  keepers  were  the  first  real  for- 
esters.   Count  J.  G.  von  Langen,  one  of  the  principal  game  and  forest 
keepers  of  those  times,  introduced  in  1740  the  first  systematic  working 
plan  in  the  Harz  Mountains,  and  soon  after  this  we  find  in  Prussia  the 
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transition  from  the  irregular  ^'  Plaenter  System"  to  a  systematic  man- 
agement of  the  forestry  interests. 

But  its  fall  importance  [says  S.  V.  Dorrien]  wi^  only  recognized  at  a  mnck  later 
period,  when  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  consider  the  laws  of  natnre,  and  to  apply 
the  rules  of  general  economy  to  the  administration  of  the  forests.  When  political 
economy  favored  commercial  industry  to  such  a  degree  as  to  break  the  absolute  boy- 
ereignty  over  forests ;  when  the  fast  progress  of  natural  science  became  in  a  high  de- 
gree beneficial  to  technical  experience ;  and  when  men  like  G.  L.  Hartig  and  Heinrich 
Cotta  began  to  lay  down  certain  rules  for  the  scientific  management  of  foreats ;  then 
indeed  the  knowledge  of  forestry  was  entitled  to  be  called  a  science. 

Earope  has  nineteen  high  schools  of  forestry.  In  Germany  there  are 
nine;  in  Austria  and  Russia,  two  each;  in  France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  Spain,  and  Denmark,  one  each. 

From  a  very  interesting  report  to  our  Government  on  "Forest  Cult- 
ure in  Prussia,"  by  F.  C.  Zimmerman,  consular  clerk  at  Berlin,  1880, 
I  take  the  following  facts : 

The  first  forest  schools  were  established  in  Germany  about  the  year 
1717.  They  were  so-called  high  schools,  in  which  certain  district  offi- 
cials were  the  teachers.  At  first  these  schools  were  self-supporting; 
later,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Government,  they  were  made  "State 
forest  schools,"  or  "Academies."  Thus  forest  academies  were  estab- 
lished at  Dreissigacker  in  1801;  Tharanadt,  in  1816;  Nelsungen,m 
1816;  Aschaffenburg,  in  1820 ;  Hohenheim,  in  1820;  and  -  Eisenach,  in 
1830.  To  each  of  these  academies  three  professors  were  detailed  for 
duty — one  to  instruct  in  forest  economy,  one  in  natural  history  and 
science,  and  one  in  mathematics.  In  Baden  forest  cultu  r»  was  added 
to  the  list  of  subjects  studied  in  the  polytechnic  institute  at  Carlsrnhe 
in  1832,  and  in  1838  the  same  was  done  at  Brunswick.  A  chair  of  for- 
estry was  established  at  the  University  of  Giessen  in  1825,  and  later 
also  at  Heidelberg,  Munich,  Tiibingen,  and  Leipsic. 

From  1770,  on  the  proposition  of  Minister  Von  Hagen,  lectures  were 
delivered  on  forest  botany  at  Berlin,  and  excursions  into  the  forests 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  examining  on  the  spot  the  subjects  treated 
in  the  lectures.  In  1821  a  forest  academy  was  established  at  Berlin,  in 
connection  with  the  university  there.  This  academy  was  in  1830  re- 
move<l  to  Eberswalde,  where  it  now  is.  The  cours  e  of  study  at  this 
academy  is  as  follows: 

1.  Forest  culture  in  general;  method  of  forest  appraisement;  the 
manner  of  keeping  and  rendering  accounts  of  income  received  ^m,  and 
exi)enditures  made  on  account  of,  forests. 

2.  Protection  of  forests ;  utilization  of  Siime  and  huntsmanship. 
X  History  of  forest  culture  and  statistics  rt^ative  to  same. 

4.  Geodesy  and  drafting. 

5.  Mathematics,  physios,  and  mechanics. 

6.  Botany. 

7.  Zoology  and  entomology. 
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8.  Mineralogy,  geology,  and  chemistry. 

9.  Pmssian  civil  and  criminal  law. 

Profits  of  Forest  Culture. — ^The  following  table  is  made  np  from  official 
sonrcesas  given  by  Mr.  Zimmerman,  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1881, 
and  relates  only  to  the  state  forests  of  Prussia,  which  inclade  about 
half  the  forests  of  that  country,  about  10,000,000  acres : 

Estimated  receipts  for  year  ending  March  31, 1881 : 

From  wood. 810,558,666  67 

Other  sources * 1,465,142  86 

Total  receipts 12, 023, 809  53 

Estimated  expenditures : 

For  salaries,  cost  of  cutting  and  transporting  wood, 
repairing  of  forest  roads,  etc $7, 234, 833  34 

Thus  leaving  a  net  income  of 4, 788, 976  19 

In  1880  the  Prussian  forestry  corps  consisted  of  1  chief  general  mas- 
ter forester,  3  general  master  foresters,  3  chief  master  foresters,  1  forest 
director  in  Hanover,  93  master  foresters,  685  chief  foresters,  3,354  dis- 
trict foresters,  356  forest  keepers,  and  70  other  minor  officials.  These 
facts  and  figures  indicate  the  care  of  the  Prussian  Government  for  her 
forests;  and  the  result  is  that  through  all  the  trying  vicissitudes  of  her 
national  life  she  has  preserved  the  fertility  of  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions indispensable  to  material  prosperity,  has  reclaimed  and  rendered 
a  source  of  profit  vast  areas  of  worse  than  worthless  sand  dunes  and 
barrens,  and  has  fostered  one  of  the  most  important  economic  sources 
of  a  nation's  greatness  and  perpetuity. 

The  application  of  forestry  science  is  perhaps  better  illustrated  in 
Prussia  than  in  any  other  country,  since  it  has  there  grown  to  a  com- 
pleter system,  although  the  history  of  the  development  of  this  science 
in  the  other  countries  in  Europe  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction  for  us. 
But  this  reference  to  Prussian  forestry  is  sufficient  for  our  purposes  in 
this  paper. 

Some  of  the  more  important  conclusions  regarding  the  influence  of 
forests,  as  based  upon  scientific  investigations  and  careful  and  exten- 
sive observations,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  The  forests  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  climate  of  a  country. 
They  modify  the  extremes  of  temperatui\',  and  tend  to  prevent  sud- 
den changes  which  prove  injurious  to  fruits  and  crops. 

2.  They  have  a  decided  influence  upon  the  water  8upi)ly  of  a  country. 
Clear  the  forests  from  the  valleys  and  head-waters  of  streams  and  riv- 
ers, and  those  water  courses,  perennial  before,  become  dry  in  summer, 
and  raging,  destructive  torrents  in  spring-time  or  during  the  melting  of 
snow  and  ice  and  the  rainy  season ;  and  these  conditions  obtain  in  pro- 
portion as  the  forests  are  cut  beyond  an  adequate  reserve. 
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3.  Forests  exert  a  beneficial  iDfluence  upon  agriculture,  by  formiug 
a  wall  of  protection  to  the  growing  crops  when  most  needed. 

4.  Growing  forests  on  mountain  side  and  steep  declivities  hold  the 
loose  soil  and  accamulating  humus  in  place,  and  prevent  that  erosion 
from  rushing  waters  which  not  pnly  leaves  the  hill  and  mountain  sides 
barren  wastes,  but  destroys  the  rich  valleys  below  by  the  accumulated 
d6bris. 

5.  Forests  in  adequate  areas  tend  to  preserve  the  healthfnlness  of  a 
country  or  district  by  their  influence  upon  the  surrounditig  atmosphere. 

0.  Forest  products  afford  the  most  indisi5ensable  and  necessary 
economic  elements  in  the  industries  and  prosperity  of  a  nation.  The 
total  value  of  the  forest  product  of  the  United  States  for  the  census 
year  of  1880  was  estimated  at  $700,000,000,  and  this  has  been  rapidly 
growing  since. 

These  propositions  are  established  by  abundant  evidence  in  forest 
literature,  and,  I  think  I  can  safely  add,  are  confirmed  by  the  experience 
and  observation  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  have 
passed  the  meridian  of  life  and  have  been  interested  in  the  study  of 
^Nature's  laws. 

If  these  things  are  true,  then  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  future 
growth,  prosperity,  and  greatness  of  this  Bepublic  depend  as  much 
upon  the  forests,  their  conservation  and  proper  distribution,  as  ui>on 
any  other  of  Nature's  gifts  found  either  in  or  upon  the  earth ;  and 
these  facts  and  principles  should  not  be  omitted  in  the  education  of  the 
people,  and  especially  of  the  rising  generation. 

To  be  sure,  different  conditions  obtain  with  reference  to 'forest  man- 
agement and  products  in  the  monarchical  governments  of  Europe  from 
what  exist  in  free  America.  There  the  Governments  own  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  forest  area  than  here,  and  these  Governments 
can,  and  in  some  cases  do,  control  and  direct  the  management  of  private 
forests  whenever  and  wherever  deemed  necessary  for  the  public  good. 
Hero  the  land-owner  is  the  absolute  controller  of  his  forests,  and  self- 
interest  decides  whether  they  shall  stand  or  fall,  while  the  Government 
is  holding  its  85,000,000  acres  of  forest  lands  for  sale  and  homestead 
exemption,  regardless  of  their  value  to  internal  commerce  or  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  climate  and  healthfnlness  of  the  country,  or  to  the 
future  economic  needs  of  the  people.  But  I  trust  a  wiser  policy  will 
soon  prevail  on  the  part  of  the  National  Government,  and  that  such 
portions  of  these  forest  areas  as  the  public  good  demands  will  be  for- 
ever set  aside  and  i)erpetually  devoted  to  forest  growth. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  people  of  America  to  consider  seriously 
this  great  forestry  interest,  and  for  the  rising  generation  to  be  trained 
into  a  right  appreciation  of  the  value  of  our  forests  to  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  the  nation.  And  how  can  this  best  he  done!  What 
better  and  surer  avenues  are  opened  for  this  instruction  than  the  public 
schools!    **A  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
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people"  depends  for  its  wisdpm  and  perpetuity  apon  the  widespread 
intelligence  that  comes  through  the  universal  training  given  in  the 
common  schools. 

But  how  shall  the  subject  of  forestry  be  introduced  into  our  American 
system  of  education  f  At  present  there  seems  to  be  no  demand  for 
trained  foresters  as  there  is  in  Europe,  and  no  employment  for  scientific 
graduates  in  this  special  branch;  and  a  technical  school  of  forestry  like 
those  of  Europe,  where  the  graduates  at  once  find  employment  in  the 
government  service  or  in  the  management  of  private  forests,  would  offer 
here  few  attractions  to  young  men  preparing  for  a  professional  career. 
Such  schools  will  con^e  later.  Now  I  would  introduce  forestral  instruc- 
tion into  every  common  school  by  the  same  methods  that  are  employed 
in  teaching  the  elements  of  the  so-called  natural  sciences,  by  familiar 
talks,  illustrated  by  the  living,  beautiful  objects  in  surrounding  nature, 
inspiring  a  love  for  trees  and  a  desire  to  know  more  and  more  of  them 
and  about  them.  And  what  subjects  for  inspiration  are  the  trees  of 
the  orchard  and  the  forest !    I  feel  with  Lowell  when  he  sings : 

'^I  care  not  how  men  trace  their  ancestry, 
To  Ape  or  Adam ;  let  them  please  their  whim ; 
Bat  I,  in  Jane,  am  midway  to  believe 
A  tree  among  my  far  progenitors — 
Sach  sympathy  is  mine  with  all  the  race.'' 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  pupil  is  led  into  the  knowledge 
of  a  science — one  through  the  memorizing  of  dry  facts  from  the  text-book 
or  the  blackboard,  the  other  through  arousing  an  interest  in  the  subject 
and  leading  to  original  investigation  of  the  veritable  objects  of  which 
the  science  treats.  The  one  smothers  the  imagination  and  blunts  the 
fiEM^ulties  by  overloading  the  mind  with  a  vocabulary  of  meaningless 
words.  The  other  excites  to  activity  the  inquiring  faculties,  and  leads 
step  by  step  to  a  sure  and  broad  growth  from  the  roots  to  the  various 
ramifying  branches  of  the  science  taught.  There  is  no  branch  of  learn- 
ing so  adapted  to  varied  and  practical  illustration  in  and  around  the 
school-house^  the  study  of  trees,  none  through  which  aesthetic  and 
moral  culture  can  be  more  attractively  and  readily  given,  or  more  valu- 
able and  practical  knowledge  gained. 

Consider  for  a  moment  how  easily  an  interest  can  be  awakened  in 
flrait  trees  and  their  wonderful  variety  of  products,  their  habits  of 
growth,  the  methods  of  improving  them,  .their  adaptability  to  climate, 
and  their  usefulness  to  man;  the  nut-bearing  trees  of  the  field  and  the 
wood,  with  their  varied  characteristics ;  uhe  trees  of  the  lawn  and  the 
landscape,  and  the  beauty  they  add  to  the  surrounding  nature  in  con- 
trast with  the  treeless  yards  and  naked  fields;  and  then  the  waving 
forests  with  their  wealth  of  product  for  the  innumerable  economic  uses 
of  man,  not  the  least  of  which  is  their  protecting  influence  upon  the 
climate  and  health-conditions,  upon  drought  and  flood,  and  upon  the 
growing  crops  of  the  fields. 
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Is  not  sach  iDStraction  valuable  by  way  of  mental  discipline,  and 
most  valuable  in  the  acquired  knowledge  that  enters  into  the  every-day 
practical  affairs  of  lifef  The  spirit  of  inquiry  and  original  investigation 
is  readily  communicated,  and  the  mind  stored  with  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion that  is  ever  useful  in  the  various  departments  of  active  life,  by 
applying  the  objective  method  to  the  study  of  trees. 

•  •  •  «  •  «  • 

Arbor  Bay. — The  celebration  of  Arbor  Day,  as  instituted  by  Governor 
Morton,  in  Nebraska,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  thus  far  em- 
ployed in  this  country  for  educating  the  people  in  the  important  facts 
relating  to  trees  and  to  forests.  In  the  prairie  States  it  has  stimulated 
the  planting  of  many  thousand  acres  of  forest  trees  for  economic  par- 
poses,  and  it  has  given  an  Impetus  to  practical  forestry  that  is  moving 
on  in  geometric  ratio  across  the  treeless  .plains  toward  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  carrying  innumerable  blessings  in  its  course. 

But  the  celebration  of  Arbor  Day  as  instituted  at  Cincinnati  in  the 
spring  of  1882,  by  the  planting  and  dedicating  of  memorial  trees,  I 
would  have  observed  by  the  public  schools  everywhere.  No  better 
method,  and  none  half  so  attractive,  has  been  discovered  for  arousing 
enthusiasm  and  imparting  correct  ideas  to  both  young  and  old  of  the 
beauty  and  utility  of  trees  and  forests. 

Says  Doctor  Peaslee,  the  distinguished  superintendent  of  Cincinnati's 
public  schools,  in  the  introduction  to  his  little  pamphlet  entitled  ''Trees 
and  Tree  Planting  ^ : 

lu  every  place  where  sufficient  groands  can  be  obtained,  either  in  pnblic  parks  or 
eisewliero,  wo  woiiUl  liave  memorial  groves  planted,  and  the  Arbor  Day  celebration 
take  place  in  them.  Lot  tbere  be  a  '*  citizens'  memorial  grove,"  in  which  trees  shall 
be  planted  from  year  to  year  by  loving  bauds  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  those 
who  bave  died  ;  let  there  be  a  *'  pioneers'  grove,"  in  wbich  all  citizens,  young  and 
old,  shall  annually  join  in  paying  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  those  who  endured 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  a  pioneer  life.  Let  there  be  an  **  autbors'  grove,"  in 
which  tbe  school  children  shall  bonorby  living  monuments  the  great  men  and  women 
in  literature,  so  that  while  they  learn  to  love  and  reverence  trees,  they  will  at  the 
same  time  become  interested  in  tbe  lives  and  writings  of  distinguished  and  worthy 
anthers.  Let  there  be  a  **  soldiera'  grove,"  devoted  to  the  memory  of  our  patriotic 
dead. 

And  what  interests  cluster  around  the  growth  and  development  of 
trees  thus  dedicated !  What  lasting  monuinents  they  become!  ^^Their 
grandeur  will  challenge  the  admiration  of  tbe  beholder  when  the  coeval 
marble  monument  at  their  base  will  lie  in  ruins,  defaced  by  age  and 
crumbling  into  dust." 

Well  may  the  historian  Lossing  ask : 

What  conqneror  in  any  part  of  life's  broad  field  of  battle  could  desire  a  more  beau- 
tiful, a  more  noble,  a  more  iiatriotio  monument  tbau  a  tree,  planted  by  pure  and  joy- 
ous children,  as  a  memorial  of  his  achievements?  What  earnest,  bonest  worker  with 
hand  and  brain  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men  could  desire  a  more  pleasing  recog- 
nition of  his  usefulness  than  snch  a  monument — a  symbol  of  his  or  her  produetions— 
ever  growing, -ever  blooming,  and  ever  bearing  wholesome  fruit  ? 
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The  legislatares  of  eleven  of  oar  States  have  already  provided  Ar- 
bor Days,  and  we  are  euconraged  to  believe  that  the  remaining  States 
will  soon  imitate  them.  A  prominent  feature  in  these  State  recom- 
mendations is  that  the  public  schools  shall  take  part  in  the  celebration ; 
and  with  the  necessary  encouragement  of  school  authorities  and  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  teachers,  this  annual  American  festival  will 
become  a  most  powerful  factor  in  inculcating  and  disseminating  a  last- 
ing sentiment  in  favor  of  the  preservation  and  conservation  of  our  or- 
namental and  forest  trees.  Surround  the  study  of  a  science  with  the 
halo  of  sentiment  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  dry  bones  of  fact  become  at 
pnce  clothed  in  full  form  of  beauty  and  attractiv^eness,  and  this  subject 
of  forestry  is  eminently  adapted  to  the  most  attractive  methods  of  pre- 
sentation. 

I  would  have  forestry  taught  in  every  agricultural  college  in  the  coun- 
try, and  a  forestry  experiment  station  connected  with  eacb,  and  I  would 
have  as  thorough,  systematic  training  given  in  this  branch  as  its  great 
value  to  agriculture  requires.  It  would  hardly  be  advisable  as  yet  to 
have  a  separate  and  distinct  department  or  chair  of  forestry  established 
in  our  schools.  We  have  not  grown  to  a  condition  to.  warrant  this. 
Bat  in  connection  with  agricultural  studies,  in  teaching  physical  geog- 
raphy and  the  economical  branches,  forestry  deserves  a  i)rominent 
place,  and  without  this  our  American  education  will  be  wanting  in  one 
of  its  most  important  elements. 

To  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past  in  the  treatment  of  our  forests  the 
people  must  be  educated  concerning  them.  They  must  be  awakened  to 
a  proper  sense  of  their  relations  to  the  vital  interests  and  prosperity  of 
a  nation. 

Marsh,  in  his  '^  Man  and  Nature,"  a  book  of  the  greatest  value  on  this 
subject  of  forestry,  says,  in  speaking  of  man's  iufluenee  in  warring  ig- 
norontly  against  nature's  laws: 

The  ravages  committed  by  man  subvert  the  relations  and  destroy  the  balance  which 
nature  had  established  between  her  organized  and  her  inorganic  creations,  and  she 
avenges  herself  upon  the  intruder  by  letting  loose  upon  her  defaced  provinces  de- 
stmctive  energies  hitherto  kept  in  check  by  organic  forces  destined  to  bo  his  best 
anxiliaries,  bat  which  he  has  unwisely  dispersed  and  driven  from  the  field  of  action. 
When  the  forest  is  gone,  the  great  reservoir  of  moisture  stored  up  in  its  vegetable 
mold  is  evaporated,  and  returns  only  in  deluges  of  rain  to  wash  away  the  parched 
dost  into  which  that  mold  has  been  converted.  The  well- wooded  and  humid  hills  are 
tamed  to  ridges  of  dry  rock,  which  encumbers  the  low  grounds  and  chokes  the  water- 
coaraes  with  its  debris,  and,  except  in  countries  favored  with  an  equable  distribution 
of  rain  through  the  seasons,  and  a  moderate  and  regular  inclination  of  surface,  the 
whole  earth,  unless  rescued  by  human  art  from  the  physical  degradation  to  which  it 
tenda,  becomes  an  assemblage  of  bald  mountains,  of  biuren,  turfless  hills,  and  of 
Bwampy  and  malarious  plains.  There  are  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Northern  Africa, 
of  Greece,  and  even  of  Alpine  Europe,  where  the  operation  of  causes  set  in  action  by 
man  has  brought  the  face  of  the  earth  to  a  desolation  almost  as  complete  as  that  of 
the  moon;  and  though,  within  that  brief  space  of  time  which  we  call  ''the  historic 
period,"  they  are  known  to  have  been  covered  with  luxuriant  woods,  vonlant  past- 
oree,  and  fertile  meadows,  they  are  now  too  far  deteriort^t^d  to  be  reclaimable  by 
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man^  nor  can  they  become  again  fitted  for  human  use  except  through  great  geological 
changes,  or  other  mysterious  influences  or  agencies  of  which  we  have  no  present 
knowledge,  and  over  which  we  have  no  prospective  control.  The  earth  is  fast  be- 
coming an  unfit  home  for  its  noblest  inhabitant,  and  another  era  of  equal  human 
crime  and  human  improvidence,  and  of  like  duration  with  that  through  which 
traces  of  that  criiue  and  that  improvidence  extend,  would  reduce  it  to  such  a  condi- 
tion of  impoverished  productiveness,  of  shattered  surface,  and  of  climatic  excess,  as 
to  threaten  the  deprivation,  barbarism,  and  perhaps  even  extinction  of  the  species. 

The  Hon.  H.  G.  Joly,  ex-premier  of  Canada  and  first  vice-president 
of  the  American  Forestry  Congress,  in  his  report  on  the  forests  of 
Canada,  says : 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  country  is  stripped  of  its  forests  must  alarm  every, 
thinking  man.  It  has  been  estimated  by  good  authority  that  if  we  go  on  at  the 
present  rate  the  supply  of  timber  in  the  United  States  will,  in  less  than  twenty  years, 
fall  considerably  short  of  our  home  necessities. 

It  is  the  highest  time  that  we  should  turn  our  earnest  attention  to  this  subject, 
which  so  seriously  concerns  our  national  prosperity. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  of  the  Bussey  Institution,  says: 

As  moderators  oi  the  extremes  of  beat  and  cold,  the  benefits  derived  from  exten- 
sive forests  are  undoubted,  an4  that  our  climate  is  gradually  changing  through  their 
destruction  is  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer.  Our  springs  are  later,  our  sum- 
mers are  drier,  and  every  year  becoming  more  so ;  our  autumns  are  carried  forward 
into  winter,  while  our  winter  climate  is  subject  to  far  greater  changes  of  temperature 
than  formerly. 

The  late  Horace  Greeley,  in  the  coarse  of  an  agricaltoral  address 
delivered  in  Westchester  County,  New  York,  once  said : 

Were  all  the  rocky  crests  and  rugged  acclivities  of  our  country  bounteously  wooded 
once  more  and  kept  so  for  a  generation  our  floods  would  be  less  injurious,  our  springs 
unfailing,  and  our  streams  more  constant  and  equable ;  our  blasts  would  be  less  bit- 
ter and  our  gales  less  destructive  to  fruit;  we  should  have  vastly  more  birds  to  de- 
light us  with  their  melody  and  aid  us  in  our  not  very  succossfiil  war  with  devouring 
insects;  we  Should  grow  peaches,  cherries,  and  other  delicate  fruits,  which  the 
violent  caprices  of  our  seasons  and  the  remorseless  devastations  of  our  visible  and 
insect  enemies  have  all  but  annihilated ;  and  we  should  keep  more  cows  and  make, 
more  milk  on  two-thirds  of  the  land  now  devoted  to  grass  than  we  actuaUy  do  from 
the  whole  of  it ;  and  what  is  true  of  Westchester  County  is  measurably  true  of  every 
rural  county  in  the  Uniou. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Forestry  that  the  total  area 
of  forests  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  489,080,000  acres,  or  26.4  of  the 
whole  area,  and  that  of  this  there  is  annually  denuded  for  timber,  fuel, 
railroad  ties,  fencing,  and  by  forest  fires  and  browsing  cattle  27,278,653 
acres. 

The  timber  sawed  by  the  mills  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1884 
is  given  at  28,000,000,000  feet,  board  measure,  and  the  number  of  acres 
required  for  this  product,  at  5,000  feet  per  acre,  is  5,600,000  acres,  an 
area  as  large  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  estimated  number  of 
acres  aunually  cleared  for  fuel  alone  is  given  at  9,500,000,  and  the  area 
of  forests  destroyed  by  fires  in  the  census  year  of  1880,  aa  gly^a  by 
Professor  Sargent,  wiis  10,274,089  acres. 
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What  more  convinciDg  evideuce  can  we  have  that  our  forests  are 
rapidly  disappearing  than  these  alarming  figures  give  ? 

If  this  destruction  goes  on  without  check  or  repair  for  the  next  gen- 
eration, the  prediction  of  Bryant's  Indian  at  the  burial  place  of  his 
fathers  may  be  realized : 

Bat  I  beheld  a  fearfal  sign. 
To  which  the  white  man's  eyes  are  blind. 
Before  these  fields  were  shorn  and  tilled. 

Fall  to  the  brim  our  rivers  flowed, 
The  melody  of  waters  filled 

The  fresh  and  boundless  wood.  • 
And  torrents  dashed  and  rivulets  played, 
And  fountains  sported  in  the  shade. 
These  gratefal  sounds  are  heard  no  more. 

The  springs  are  silent  in  the  sun. 
The  rivers  by  the  blackened  shore 

With  lessening  currents  run  ; 
The  realm  oar  tribes  are  crushed  to  get 
May  be  a  barren  desert  yet. 

We  want  instruction  in  forestry  to  become  an  inseparable  part  of 
oar  universal  American  education,  because  we  believe  it  most  important 
that  the  people  should  know  that  our  navigable  streams  can  best  be 
preserved  for  the  future  commerce  of  the  nation  by  forest  areas  at  their 
head-waters  and  around  the  numerous  springs  and  streams  that  feed 
them;  that  water  power  for  our  numerous  and  varied  manufactures  can 
be  rendered  perpetual  by  forest  protection  to  the  streams  that  furnish 
them;  that  drought  and  flood  will  be  lessened  thereby;  that  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  and  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  will  be 
preserved  and  perpetuated  by  an  adequate  reservation  of  forest  areas 
wisely  distributed;  that  the  healthfulness  of  the  country  can  be  sub- 
served, and  marshy,  miasmatic,  deadly  areas  cleansed  of  their  baleful 
iflfluences  through  the  wonderful  chemistry  of  tree-growth ;  that  mount- 
ainous and  hilly  countries  can  be  preserved  from  the  direful  effects  of 
denudation  by  permittiug  nature's  protection  to  do  its  perfect  work ;  that 
barren  lands  can  be  reclaimed,  and  desert  places  made  to  ^^  blossom  like 
the  rose,"  by  planting,  protecting,  and  nurturing  trees;  that  the  land- 
scape is  beautified,  homes  rendered  attractive,  cities  and  towns  made 
beautiful,  and  the  inhabitants  protected  from  parching  sun  and  cutting 
blast,  by  the  artistic  distribution  of  these  crowning  works  of  nature's 
vegetable  creation;  that  our  forest  product  is  among  the  most  indis- 
pensable and  most  important  elements  in  our  national  economics;  and 
that  to  secure  these  desired  ends  such  laws  should  be  enacted  and  such 
means  employed  as  the  various  circumstances  and  needs  may  demand. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  of  Massachusetts,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Province  of  the  Public  School,"  which  was  discussed  by  B.  A.  Hins- 
dale of  Ohio,  Colonel  Parker  of  Illinois,  and  others. 
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Hon,  N.  C.  Dougherty,  superintendent  of  schools,  Peoria,  111.,  then 
read  the  following  paper : 

LANGUAGE  WORK. 

An  apprentice  may  begin  to  learn  his  trade  in  either  of  two  ways. 
He  may  study  the  purpose  of  each  tool  and  practice  himself  in  its  use 
till  he  has  attained  considerable  skill  in  handling  it,  till  he  can  plane 
a  board  or  set  a  horseshoe  ordinarily  as  well  as  his  master.  Or  he  may 
study  each  tool  in  itself,  examining  its  different  parts,  learning  how  to 
mend  it  when  broken,  discovering  why  iron  is  used  here  and  wood  there, 
why  and  how  one  style  of  make  is  better  than  another,  etc.;  he  may 
further  learn  why  the  jack-plane  is  sometimes  to  be  preferred  to  the 
smoother,  the  shoeing  hammer  to  the  sledge,  why  for  some  purposes 
oak  timber  is  superior  to  ash,  and  why  a  horse  that  "  interferes^ in  bis 
gait  requires  a  shoe  peculiarly  set. 

The  first  of  these  methods  is  the  one  immediately  productive  of  re- 
sults, and  indeed  the  more  important  one,  so  far  as  results  are  con- 
cerned.   What  sort  of  workman  is  he  who  cannot  use  his  own  tools? 

But  the  second  method  must  not  be  neglected.  .  He  would  hardly  be 
called  a  thorough  workman  who  knew  nothing  of  his  tools  but  how  to 
use  them  ;  who  could  neither  keep  them  in  good  condition,  repair  them 
when  broken,  nor  select  good  ones  when  he  must  buy  more. 

He  cannot  learn  much  of  their  use  without  studying  their  parts  and 
structure  more  or  less  closely,  nor  use  them  independentty  without 
knowing  the  principles  which  guide  in  their  use.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  amount  of  study  of  the  tools,  no  amount  of  pulling  them 
apart  and  putting  them  together  again,  no  mere  theoretical  knowledge 
of  principles,  can  make  him  a  skillful  workman.  He  must  use  his  tools 
in  order  to  become  skilled  in  their  use. 

By  much  practice  he  may  learn  to  do  good  work  in  ordinary  cases; 
but  he  must  know  the  underlying  principles  before  he  can  do  independ- 
ent work.    It  requires  science  to  shoe  the  racer. 

Language  is  the  instrument  by  which  we  express  thought.  As  in  the 
case  of  any  other  tool,  it  may  be  studied  in  two  different  ways.  One 
may  study  it  only  as  a  means  to  the  expression  of  thought;  he  may 
practice  himself  in  its  use  till  he  has  ready  command  of  a  large  and 
good  vocabulary  and  skill  in  the  building  of  sentences;  or  he  may 
study  it  as  an  end  in  itself,  examining  its  structure  and  the  function 
of  the  various  parts.  The  former  method  gives  him  facility  in  expres- 
sion; the  latter  gives  him  a  knowledge  of  the  instrument  that  he  uses, 
so  that  he  may  use  it  understandingly,  so  that  he  may  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  structure  and  workings.  Without  the  former,  his 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  language  helps  him  but  little  in  its 
use;  the  apprentice  does  not  learn  to  shoe  a  horse  by  sorting  over  a  keg 
of  nails.  Without  the  latter,  one's  facility  in  speech  is  a  superficial 
thing,  resting  on  mere  imitation,  unguided  by  reason,  and  lacking  the 
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thoroaghness  needed  for  critical  use.  The  blacksmith  must  know  the 
di£ference  between  a  horseshoe-nail  and  a  ten-penny^  and  when  and 
why  a  shoe  must  have  a  peculiar  shape,  or  he  has  not  learned  his  trade. 

There  are,  then,  two  distinct  methods  of  studying  language,  based 
upon  two  different  ends  to  be  attained.  Yet  thfese  two  ends  and  these 
two  methods  of  study  are  comi)leinentary,  and  so  closely  allied  that  it 
is  usually  wise  not  to  separate  them.  They  are  best  pursued  in  con- 
junction, each  helping  the  student  to  a  comprehension  of  the  other. 
That  study  which  views  language  only  as  a  means  to  the  expression  of 
thought,  and  which  aims  at  gaining  ease  and  facility  of  expression,  has 
usurped  the  general  name  of  language  study.  But  it  is  less  of  a  usur- 
pation, in  that  the  work  done  in  our  schools  under  that  head  is  usually 
of  a  general  character,  x)artaking  of  the  nature  of  both  methods  rather 
than  confining  itself  to  the  one  function  of  cultivating  facility  of 
speech.  The  study  which  views  language  as  an  end  in  itself,  and 
which  examines  its  structure  and  parts,  is  known  as  grammar,  though 
in  practice  this,  like  the  other,  is  not  confined  to  one  department,  but 
commonly  includes  exercises  aiming  at  facility  and  correctness  in  ex- 
pression. 

Almost  the  first  serious  business  for  every  human  being  who  enters 
upon  this  life  is  learning  to  talk.  It  occupies  more  or  less  of  his  time 
and  attention  during  his  whole  life;  and  most  men  lie  down  to  die 
with  this  task  unfinished,  their  own  language  unmastered.  In  this,  as 
in  all  other  pursuits,  the  unaided,  unguided  mind  gropes  its  way  slowly, 
with  many  doublings  and  wanderings  from  the  true  path.  For  the  ac- 
•omplishment  of  the  best  results  by  the  shortest  and  best  route  each 
individual  must  submit  to  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  the  experi- 
ence and  wisdom  of  others.  And  this  guidance  and  supervision  must 
evidently  begin  with  the  beginning  of  the  task  and  continue  system- 
atically to  the  end.  At  first,  whil6  the  inexperienced  child  is  just  en- 
tering the  broad  field,  while  all  is  strange  and  the  dangers  of  error  are 
many  and  imminent,  this  supervision  should  be  constant,  ever  ready  for 
correction  and  help,  and  it  should  be  exercised  by  experienced  persons, 
the  parent  and  the  teacher.  Later  in  life,  when  the  mind  has  got  a 
long  start  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  experience  gained  may  be 
largely  depended  on  to  keep  it  in  the  path,  there  is  less  immediate  and 
constant  need  of  personal  supervision,  and  what  outside  help  is  needed 
may  for  the  most  part  be  supplied  by  books.  This  period  of  develop- 
ment is  not  reached,  however,  until  the  pupil  has  gone  far  beyond  our 
public  schools.  While  he  remains  in  the  school  there  is  needed  con- 
stant, intelligent  attention  to  language  work  from  the  teacher. 

One  principal  object — not  the  only  object — to  be  attained  in  lan- 
guage study  is  skill  in  the  use  of  language.  In  this  are  included  many 
things.  The  pupil  must  acquire  a  large  vocabulary;  he  must  master 
this  vocabulary  so  that  each  word  has  a  clear,  definite  meaning  to  him; 
he  must  attain  perfect  command  of  it,  so  that  lie  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
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the  right  word;  he  mnst  learn  correct  forms  of  speech,  and  become  sc 
accnstomed  to  their  use  that  they  are  as  natural  to  him  as  slang  and 
bad  grammar  are  to  the  untaught;  and  he  must  gain  such  command 
of  the  various  forms  of  expression  that  he*  naturally  talks  in  clear,  for- 
cible, and,  if  possible,  elegant  language.  This  is  the  ideal  which  t\\t 
teacher  must  keep  in  view  in  ail  his  instruction  in  language. 

With  a  definite  end  to  be  attained  the  means  to  its  attainment  are 
readily  found.  Doubtless  many  have  acquired  great  power  in  the  use 
of  language  without  any  such  definite  aim,  by  wide  reading  of  the  best 
English  authors,  and  by  association  with  those  who  use  only  the  purest 
English ;  but  if  such  opportunities  for  culture  were  open  to  all  school 
children — and  they  are  open  to  very  few — there  still  would  be  need  of 
a  plan  of  reading,  and  of  constant  watchfulness  and  oversight,  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  the  best  results. 

How  are  these  five  ends, — a  large  vocabulary,  an  exact  knowledge  of 
words,  a  ready  command  of  them,  accurate  speech,  and  a  forcible  and 
clear  style — how  are  these  ends  to  be  attained?  There  can  be  but  one 
method.  The  pupil  can  gain  the  command  of  language  only  by  intelli- 
gent imitation  of  good  models.  It  is  by  imitation  that  his  first  steps 
are  taken,  and  it  is  by  imitation  that  he  makes  further  progress.  He 
listens  to  the  language  of  parents,  teachers,  readers,  story-books,  and, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  conforms  to  them  in  his  own  talk.  It 
is  said  that  the  younger  Pitt  was  accustomed  to  spend  hours  each  day 
in  reading  aloud,  and  to  this  practice  he  attributed  his  wonderful  com- 
mand of  English.  One  of  the  teacher's  duties,  then,  is  to  set  before 
the  pupil,  both  in  his  own  everyday  speech  and  in  the  readin-^ -book, 
examples  of  pure  and  well-spoken  English.  The  importance  of  this 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Children  and  grown  people  talk  bad 
English,  not  because  it  is  easier  than  correct  English,  but  because  they 
hear  more  of  the  former  than  the  latter.  Wliat  is  needeil  is  better, 
purer  language  in  the  street,  in  the  play-ground,  in  the  home,  in  the 
newspaper,  and  in  the  story-book.  This  may  be  certainly  suj>plied  in 
the  schools,  so  far  as  school  influence  goes. 

But  more  is  necessary  than  good  models.  The  teacher  must  see  to  it 
that  these  models  are  imitated;  that  is,  he  must  make  the  pupil  talk 
and  write,  use  what  he  has  observed  and  learned,  and  practice  himself  in 
using  language.  To  this  end  are  introduced  exercises  in  sentence-build- 
ing, in  oral  and  written  descrii^tions,  in  paraphrasing  and  in  reproduc- 
tion. The  purpose  of  these  exercises  Is  that  the  pupil  may  make  what 
he  has  learned  from  others  his  own,  by  working  it  over  and  uttering  it 
in  new  forms.-  Simply  hearing  g(K)d  language  is  not  enough.  The  pu- 
pil must  have  constant  exercise  in  talking  and  writing  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  apprentice  it  seemed  necessary  that  there  should  be 
more  than  simple  practice  in  the  use  of  tools.  It  seemed  true  that  he 
ought  also  to  study  the  mechanism  of  what  he  handU\s  and  the  princi- 
ples which  guide  his  work.     So  of  the  language  student.     Imiuuion  is 
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not  enough,  l^ere  mast  be  iDtelligent  imitatioD.  The  teacher  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  rote- work^  with  nnthiukiDg  reproduction  from  mem- 
ory <^  words  and  sentences.  That  this  reproduction  may  be  most  ben- 
eficial, that  the  work  may  be  most  effective  and  snccessful,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  thoughts  and  phrases  which  the  child  has  presented  to 
him  as  models  should  be  made  his  own,  a  part  of  his  private  possessions, 
a  part  of  himself;  and  this  can  be  only  after  he  has  stndied  this  ma- 
terial thoroughly  and  become  perfectly  familiar  with  its  structure  and 
elements.  Such  study  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  grammar.  Just 
now  we  are  dealing  with  this  study  as  an  aid  in  the  mastery  of  language, 
and  a  most  important  aid  it  is.  It  is  the  science  which  discovers  and 
formulates  the  principles  underlying  and  controlling  the  art  of  expres- 
sion. It  must  be  the  guide  in  all  language  study.  Just  how  prominent 
it  should  be  made  in  primary  and  intermediate  classes  may  be  a  ques- 
tion. But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  teacher  should  have  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  it,  and  be  guided  by  it,  and  that  the  pupil  should 
understand  the  structure  of  the  simple  sentences  with  which  he  has  to 
do,  and  know  why  and  in  what  particular  incorrect  sentences  are  incor- 
rect. This  is  grammar  study,  by  whatever  name  it  is  called.  On  ac- 
count of  the  outcry  which  has  been  raised  of  late  against  'technical 
grammar,"  many  people  regard  all  grammar  study  as  artificial  and 
worthless,  and  they  seem  to  think  that  they  escape  it  by  giving  it  a  new 
name,  by  incorporating  it  within  the  so-called  language  work,  by  drop- 
ping the  specific  terms  noun,  verb,  voice,  etc.,  hitherto  employed  by 
common  consent  in  this  science,  and  substituting  for  them  only  newer 
terms.  All  these  changes  may  be  wise  enough,  but  let  us  not  imagine 
that  we  have  done  away  with  grammar  by-making  them.  It  is  just  the 
same  thing,  the  science  of  language,  of  the  same  importance  and  neces- 
sity, by  whatever  name  it  is  called;  and  there  is  no  more  of  the  con- 
ventional, artificial,  technical,  in  the  terms  '•noun''  and  "verb,''  than  in 
the  terms  "name-word''  and  "  action-word."  Every  science  must  have 
a  nomenclature,  and  grammar  is  no  exception. 

The  other  function,  no  less  important,  of  the  class  of  studies  under 
consideration  is  the  cultivation  of  certain  faculties.  The  study  of  lan- 
guage gives  the  pupil  certain  information,  as  has  been  said,  such  as 
a  good  vocabulary  and  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  sentences, 
but  it  also  contributes  to  his  general  mental  development  and  training. 
The  arrangement  and  method  of  studies  is  to  be  determined  by  the  order 
in  which  the  faculties  naturally  appear  and  develop. 

In  early  years  much  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
five  senses,  to  the  formation  of  good  habits  of  observation,  to  the  devel- 
opment of  memory,  imagination,  and,  perhaps,  analysis  in  its  first 
stages.  The  pupil  should  have  work  which  will  exercise  especially 
these  faculties.  He  should  commit  to  memory  bits  of  good  prose  and 
verse.  He  should  be  taught  to  use  eyes  and  oars  in  observin<r,  and 
tongue  in  telling  what  is  about  him.    He  should  learn  to  observe  and 
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to  talk  methodically,  analyzing  the  object  set  before  him  and  repro- 
dacing  in  orderly  fashion  the  varions  ideas  he  thus  gains.  He  shonld 
be  accustomed  to  a  vigorous  and  vivid  activity  of  memory  and  of  im- 
agination, by  repeated  exercises  in  describing  absent  objects  and  past 
and  future  experiences.  A  little  grammatical  study  will  be  very  useful 
in  cultivating  the  analytical  faculty,  as  it  has  been  seen  to  be  necessary 
in  guiding  the  pupil  in  his  language  work.  It  will  lead  to  methodical 
habits,  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  a  good  education. 

In  the  later  years  of  the  intermediate  schools  the  work  of  language- 
study  remains  much  the  same  as  in  the  lower  grades.  Memory,  imagi- 
nation, observation,  power  of  expression,  literary  taste,  all  require  fur- 
ther training,  and  it  is  the  function  of  language  study  to  supply  that 
training.  But  new  faculties  begin  now  to  appear,  anc.  attention  must 
be  paid  to  them.  By  the  time  the  average  pupil  has  reached  his  twelfth 
year,  the  faculties  just  mentioned  have  been  in  activity  for  a  long  time, 
and  others  begin  to  develop.  Work  must  be  provided  for  the  reasoning 
faculty.  Arithmetic  furnishes  exercises  in  exact  reasoning,  in  which 
one  starts  with  definite  premises  and  moves  according  to  inflexible  rales 
to  exact  and  unavoidable  conclusions.  But  for  drill  in  moral  reasoning, 
in  which  one  must  balance  probability  against  probability,  and  deter- 
mine, not  what  is  right,  but  what  is  more  reasonable,  more  probable — 
for  such  drUl  language  work  and  reading  are  invaluable.  The  pupil 
must  be  coLtinually  comparing  different  tones  and  inflections,  to  deter- 
mine which  best  brings  out  the  meaning  of  the  passage;  or  comparing 
one  word,  or  one  form  of  expression,  with  another,  to  choose  the  prefer- 
able one;  or,  again,  considering  different  interpretations  of  a  doubtful 
paragraph,  to  decide  which  is  the  most  probable. 

This  is  the  work  of  language  study  in  the  later  years  of  the  interme- 
diate school.  Even  more  important,  however,  is  the  other  function  of 
grammar,  namely,  the  education  of  the  analytic  power,  the  judgment, 
and  the  reason  in  all  its  forms.  Regular,  long-continued  grammatical 
study  habituates  the  pupil  to  scientific  methods.  If  he  is  required  to 
parse  a  given  word,  he  sets  to  work,  guided  by  a  definite,  well-under- 
stood plan,  to  find  out  all  he  can  of  that  word  and  its  relations  to  other 
words,  and  the  results  of  his  thinking  he  embodies  in  a  clear,  method- 
ical statement.  That  is  the  beneficial  result  of  parsing  exercises, — 
method  in  study,  method  in  statement.  So  of  other  grammatical  for- 
mulas— analysis,  for  example.  The  value  of  analysis  lies  not  only  in 
the  information  it  brings  one  regarding  the  structure  of  the  English 
sentence,  nor  in  the  help  it  affords  one  in  attaining  a  correct  English 
style,  but  also  i\x  the  habits  of  thought  which  it  develops.  In  analysis 
the  mind  works  through  a  study  of  the  facts  up  to  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  complex  whole,  and  thus  the  mental  grasp  is  strength- 
ened and  the  mental  vision  widened.  It  is  not  difficult  to  look  at  a  part 
by  itself,  nor  to  look  at  a  whole  as  a  unit;  but  it  requires  considerable 
mental  power  to  comprehend  the  whole  through  its  parts,  so  that  it  is 
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at  onee  complex  and  a  anit.    This  is  the  purpose  of  analysis.    This 
branch  of  grammar  also  exercises  the  judgment  and  the  reason. 

It  is,  perhaps,  well  to  note  that  grammar,  as  used  here,  does  not  mean 
any  parrot-like  repetition  of  forms  of  parsing.  As  a  science,  grammar 
has  to  do  with  language  only  as  a  means  of  expressing  thought.  Any 
terms  borrowed  from  highly  inflected  languages  which  do  not  have  a 
corresponding  form  in  English  should  be  omitted :  e^  </.,  <<  persons,"  as 
applied  to  nouns.  In  this  part  of  the  work,  too,  mere  forms  of  words 
which  must  have  been  learned  long  before  by  practice,  may  well  be 
passed  over  lightly,  to  gain  time  for  thought-producing  analysis.  Tq 
note  that  a  noun  is  of  plural  form,  while  of  importance  in  its  place,  has 
little  bearing  on  the  development  of  the  reasoning  powers;  but  the 
practice  of  following  the  thought  in  continued  discourse  with  sufficient 
care  to  detect  the  logical  subject  in  any  of  its  complex  forms,  to  perceive 
the  exact  force  of  the  subordinate  elements  in  all  their  manifold  rela- 
tions presenting  the  subtlest  difference  of  thought — this  works  power- 
fully toward  their  development.  As  language  is  the  necessary  means 
by  which  we  reason,  what  tool  can  we  find  so  fit  for  developing  this 
power  as  this  one  already  prepared  for  our  use,  where  all  the  material 
is  known,  and  where  we  need  expend  our  power  only  in  detecting  rela- 
tions t 

In  a  well-arranged  curriculum  each  study  performs  a  double  function. 
First,  it  is  in  itself  and  of  itself  beneficial  to  the  pupil.  Apart  from  its 
connection  with  other  studies,  each  study  out  of  its  own  store  enriches 
the  pupil  with  knowledge  and  education.  But,  secondly,  every  study 
should  be  a  preparation  for  the  work  that  follows.  Each  year  must 
give  the  knowledge  and  the  experience  which  the  work  of  the  following 
year  assumes  as  its  basis.  Thus  one  study  leads  up  to  the  next,  and 
the  course  is  a  continuous  whole. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  work  in  language  and  grammar 
done  by  the  pupil  in  the  intermediate  school  should  be  a  preparation 
for  the  language  studies  of  the  high  school,  and  should  grow  naturally 
into  them.  A  consideration  of  the  knowledge  and  attainments  which 
are  presupposed  in  the  ordinary  high  school  language-work  may  there- 
fore be  helpfol  in  determining  the  kind  of  work  necessary  in  the  lower 
grades. 

And,  first,  the  preparation  in  so-called  language  work.  For  an  intel- 
ligent study  of  the  English,  Latin,  and  German  literatures,  as  they  are 
presented  in  the  high  school  course,  there  is  necessary  a  considerable 
degree  of  familiarity  with  books  and  a  taste  for  reading.  The  pupil 
most  have  some  power  of  discriminating  between  good  and  bad  books, 
and  some  appreciation  of  what  is  bes^t.  He  must  have  had  some  expe- 
rience in  analyzing  and  studying  out  the  full  meaning  of  an  author. 
And  he  most  have  some  practice  in  expression  and  considerable  ability 
in  using  language. 
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A  thorough  knowledge  of  English  technical  grammar  is  necessary 
before  the  pupil  can  undertake  the  languages  of  Uie  high  school  course 
with  any  hope  of  success.  His  English  studies  in  the  high  school, — 
rhetoric,  classics,  composition,  writing,  literature — all  presuppose  a 
study  of  grammar.  And  in  his  study  of  new  languages, — Latin,  Ger- 
man,  Greek — still  more  necessary  is  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
English  grammar.  Partly  by  reason  of  the  shortness  of  time,  and 
partly  by  reason  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  languages  in  being  highly 
inflected,  the  pupil  must  approach  them  by  way  of  grammar,  and  b<^- 
come  acquainted  with  them  through  a  careful  study  of  their  syntax. 
If  he  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  universal  principles  of  grammar,  the 
subject — Latin,  Greek,  German — is  to  that  extent  familiar  to  him,  and 
is  far  more  easy  and  protitable  to  him  than  if,' while  studying  a  new 
an(l  strange  language,  he  were  compelled  to  employ  a  new  and  strange 
method  of  study.  The  method — the  method  of  grammatical  stu^y — he 
is  familiar  with  from  his  English  grammar  work;  the  language  alone  is 
new. 

Hon.  Hubert  M.  Skinner,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  then  read  the  following 
paper: 

GROWTH  AND  BENEFITS  OF  READING  CIRCLES. 

One  who  reads  the  sparkling  comedies  of  Yanbrugh  and  Shadwell  and 
Fletcher  cannot  receive,  except  with  many  grains  of  allowance,  their 
portraitures  of  the  English  society  of  their  days.  They  were  masters 
of  burlesque.  Their  exaggeration  and  caricature  are  "gross  as  a  moun- 
tain, open,  palpable."  Perhaps  no  picture  that  they  drew  appears  to 
be  more  outrageously  libelous  than  that  of  the  clergyman.  It  would 
seem  impossible  that,  in  the  social  gatherings  of  representative  people, 
where  attorneys  and  counselors,  physicians  and  authors,  were  the  boon 
companions  of  knights  and  lords,  the  minister  was  exchided  from  the 
best  of  the  feast  over  which  he  had  invoked  the  divine  blessing,  and 
was  expected  to  associate  chiefly  with  the  .servants  in  the  kitchen.  It 
seems  incredible  tliat  he  should  never  have  aspired  to  the  hand  of  a 
maiden  of  higher  social  rank  than  a  cook.  Yet  Macaulay  has  shown 
that  these  representations  were  generally  truthful  and  correct,  so  far  as 
the  clergy  were  concerned,  and  has  furnished  additional  details  about 
the  desperate  condition  of  the  English  rectors  of  two  centuries  ago. 
And  Swift,  the  great  Irish  dean,  declared  that  even  in  his  day  a  pastor 
was  deemed  an  undesirable  suitor  for  an  ignorant  waiting-maid,  unless 
her  cliaracter  had  been  so  injured  b}'  scandal  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of 
her  marrying  a  butler  or  a  steward.  And  these  were  the  ministers  of 
the  Established  Church,  the  noblest  ecclesiastical  organization  of  which 
the  English  gentleman  could  conceive.  Under  circumstances  which 
must  have  rendered  him  an  object  of  compassion  or  of  contempt  to  tlie 
very  servants  of  great  houses,  the  faithful  pastor  labored  and  struggled. 
Through  generations  the  inherent  nobility  of  the  ministerial  calling  as- 
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serted  itself;  aud  it  has  long  been  splendid  in  its  social  influence,  its 
intellectual  and  moral  power,  and  its  temporal  endowmenta 

The  advancement  of  any  department  of  labor  irom  an  humble  rank  in 
the  scale  of  human  occupations  to  one  of  influence  and  power  commen- 
surate with  its  character  and  importance,  is  an  interesting  study,  and 
one  of  special  import  to  the  instructors  of  youth.  The  recognition  of  the 
teacher's  work  as  a  profession  is  a  great  step  in  our  educational  progress. 
The  tardiness  of  this  recognition  and  the  multiform  obstacles  to  success 
in  this  work  long  degraded  it  to  a  place  among  the  more  menial  employ- 
ments. Judged  by  its  past  history  alone,  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
inducement  to  men  of  a  high  order  of  ability — or  indeed  to  men  of  me- 
diocre talent — to  make  a  choice  of  teaching  as  a  profession.  Yet  I  am 
conscious  that  I  am  now  addressing  a  very  peerage  of  professional  men  ,* 
that  unfavorable  conditions  have  not  sufficed  to  exclude  from  our  calling 
those  who  would  adorn  the  pulpit  and  the  bar  and  who  are  ornaments 
of  society,  but  rather  that  the  educators  of  America  have  asserted  the 
true  dignity  of  their  vocation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  relate  at  length  the  causes  which  have  restricted 
the  influence  and  independence  of  the  teacher,  and  retarded  his  prog- 
ress— the  smallness  of  his  pay,  the  want  of  co-operation,  the  uncertain 
tenure  of  place,  the  absence  of  a  popular  appreciation.  Kor  is  it  worth 
our  while  to  discuss  whether,  in  the  past,  the  greater  burden  of  respon- 
sibility  for  these  has  rested  with  the  law-makers,  with  society,  or  with 
the  teachers  themselves.  We  are  here  to  consider  the  needs  and  the 
duties  of  the  present  and  the  future.  A  recent  characteristic  utterance 
of  a  noted  educator,  the  president  of  the  normal  school  located  among 
the  scenes  of  my  earlier  labors — Colonel  Parker,  of  Chicago — is  illustra- 
tive of  the  thought  I  would  express: 

Why  do  we  complain  that  we,  as  teachers,  are  kept  down ;  that  our  salaries  are  poor,* 
that  we,  like  **Poor  Joe,"  mast  '*  move  on  "  so  frequently ;  that  it  is  a  question  whether 
teaching  is  a  profession  or  a  trade ;  that  we  take  rank,  socially,  helow  the  minister,  tho 
lawyer,  and  the  doctor;  that  the  school-boards  and  parents  refuse  to  allow  us  to  edu- 
cate the  children;  that  newspapers  and  learned  authorities  pour  such  a  Hood  of  criti- 
cism upon  our  work;  that  we  must  look  beyond  this  world  for  the  reward  of  our  pa- 
tient toil? 

'^The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings." 

What  we  complain  of  are  realities,  and  terrible  realities  too.  I  suppose  it  is  owin|| 
to  the  fallen  or  weak  nature  of  man  that  he  seeks  for  causes  of  every  evil  outside  of 
himself.  •  •  *  We  are  hefe  to  make  conditions.  Complaints  of  others  and  of  cir- 
cnmstances  sink  into  complaints  of  self,  when  we  catch  one  glimpse  of  the  immense 
possibilities  for  improvement  in  ourselves  and  in  our  pupilH. 

The  present  day  is  characterized  by  an  educational  awakening.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  in  securing  efficient  school  supervision  and  di- 
rection in  the  city,  the  tx)wn,  and  the  county.  Noble  institutions  for  nor- 
mal training  have  been  established.  System  and  uniformity  of  standard 
have  been  wrought  out  in  many  of  the  States.    Best  of  all,  a  professional 
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spirit  has  been  aroused.    The  evidences  of  sach  a  spirit  are  everywhere 
discernible. 

A  new  department  of  letters — a  pedagogical  literature — is  developing 
in  America,  and  with  surprising  rapidity  and  strength.  Educational 
journalism  is  taxed  to  make  record  of  the  gatherings  of  educators  and 
the  discussions  of  educational  topics  by  learned  and  practical  men. 
We  observe  everywhere  the  growth  of  co-operation  and  union,  and  evi- 
dence of  earnest  thought;  nor  is  such  observation  confined  to  our  own 
land.  Like  an  attorney  who  would  consult  no  report,  decision,  or  code; 
like  a  physician  who  would  read  no  publication  of  recent  medical  pro- 
gress, is  the  teacher  without  the  spirit  of  his  profession.  The  day  of 
such  teachers  is  rapidly  passing  away.  Legions  of  them  have  given 
place  to  the  men  and  women  of  progress ;  and  those  who  remain  are 

''Only  waiting  till  the  shadows 
Are  a  little  longer  grown.'' 

The  master  teachers  of  the  present  century  seem  to  have  been  con- 
scious that  they  were  laying  the  foundations  of  a  better  theory  and 
practice — of  a  better  art.  It  was  not  enough  that  they  exemplified 
their  principles  to  their  contemporaries.  They  left  to  posterity  an  en- 
during record  of  their  attained  results.  When  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi 
ascended  to  its  native  stars  from  the  frozen  crags  of  Switzerland,  ho 
left  behind  not  only  the  memory  of  his  life  and  work,  but  also  the  ines- 
timable volume  which  he  in  his  poverty  had  written  upon  the  soiled 
leaves  of  an  old  ledger.  When  Page  fell  in  his  young  manhood,  a  mar- 
tyr to  the  cause  of  the  normal  school  and  of  a  better  education,  he  be- 
stowed upon  his  followers  tbe  legacy  of  his  Theory  and  Practice.  Hor- 
ace Mann  contributed  to  the  professional  classics  a  world-summary  of 
educational  ideas  in  his  Seventh  Annual  Eeport,  and  a  masterpiece  of 
wisdom  in  his  Tenth  Report.  Froebel,  of  Prussia,  and  Cousin,  of  France, 
wielded  a  like  enduring  influence  upon  educational  progress.  About 
the  nucleus  of  their  writings  tbe  professional  literature  has  grown  and 
expanded.  What  they  said  has  been  repeated  in  countless  ways.  The 
thoughts  they  uttered  have  been  thought  over  and  discussed  from  ev- 
ery standpoint.  Together  with  the  principles  of  teaching,  the  science 
of  the  mind  has  been  developed  and  popularized  as  the  true  concomi- 
tant and  correlative  of  pedagogical  study  and  investigation. 

Thus  the  progress  of  ideas  has  gone  on,  from  the  beginning  of  the  ed- 
ucational reformation.  Awakened  by  the  coarse  and  ribald  satire  of 
Rabelais;  attracted  by  the  well  meant  endeavors  of  that  paradox  of 
moralists,  Rousseau,  whose  work  did  not  escape  the  archiepiscopal  de- 
nunciation ;  stirred  by  the  influence  and  illuminated  by  the  light  of  Pes- 
talozzi's  teachings,  and  by  their  supplementing  in  Froebel;  kept  aglow 
by  the  zeal  of  Cousin  and  Mann  and  Page;  and  now  engaged  by  the 
philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer,  the  spirit  of  educational  progress  has 
kept  its  way. 
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Not  as  a  chimerical  plan  for  eradicating  or  surmonnting  the  difficulties 
that  have  been  mentioned,  not  as  an  organization  for  the  exhaustive 
study  of  the  biographies,  history,  and  technics  of  the  literature  whose 
development  has  been  briefly  traced,  but  as  a  means  whereby  the  teacher 
may  receive  aid  from  the  experience  and  thought  of  others  and  attain 
to  a  broader  culture — as  an  outgrowth,  in  fact  a  natural  result,  of  the 
time,  the  Beading  Circle  has  been  instituted. 

Associations  for  reading  and  culture  are  not  new.  When  Franklin 
founded  in  Philadelphia  the  first  circulating  library,  he  made  of  the 
Quaker  City  a  large  reading-club.  Self-taught  himself,  he  never  imag- 
ined that  all  learning  was  locked  up  in  the  school.  His  memories  of 
hours  of  profit  in  the  dingy  old  chandlery  taught  him  to  estimate  aright 
the  possibilities  of  home  culture.  In  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  we  are  told 
how  a  great  work  was  accomplished  by  men  who  built  each  in  front  of 
his  own  house  when  they  wrought  on  the  city  wall.  When  Franklin  in 
1732,  the  memorable  year  of  Washington's  birth,  placed  within  the  reach 
of  the  Philadelphians  the  means  of  home  culture,  he  was  following  Ne- 
hemiah's  plan.  So  when  Dr.  Vincent  and  his  colaborers  wrought  out 
the  design  of  "  Chautauqua'' — a  people's  university,  of  which  each  home 
might  form  a  part,  they  wrought  on  Nehemiah's  plan.  In  many  of  the 
States — I  wish  I  might  say  in  every  State— ample  provision  is  made  for 
township,  town,  and  city  libraries  as  auxiliaries  of  education.  In  these 
libraries  teachers  have  been  especially  interested.  They  possess,  gen- 
erally, the  habit  of  reading.  As  a  class,  they  read  and  reflect.  A  com- 
mon course  of  reading  for  the  teachers  of  Ohio  was  marked  out  in  1882, 
and  the  teachers  were  generally  enrolled  in  a  reading  club,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uniformity  of  work.  The  course  for  the  year  was  extensive,  and 
largely  elective,  including  many  volumes.  It  afibided  helpful  direction 
for  the  reading  of  leisure  hours.  Wisconsin  claims  to  have  suggested 
a  similar  plan  at  an  earlier  day.    And  here  again  was  Kehemiah's  plan. 

Courses  of  professional  and  general  home  study  for  teachers  are  not 
new.  The  necessityfor  something  more  than  general  reading — forstu4y 
and  investigation — was  earnestly  urged  by  one  who,  more  than  any 
other,  perhaps,  has  influenced  the  teachers  of  Am^prica  by  his  words  of 
counsel,  and  who  realized  in  his  own  person,  to  an  eminent  degree,  the 
teacher's  ideal.  Page  clearly  saw  that  much  must  depeud  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  teacher.  With  the  statement  of  this  truth  he  commences 
his  work.  It  is  the  keynote  of  his  utterance.  He  saw  that  as  the  true 
teacher's  spirit  is  one  of  inquiry,  of  earnestness,  and  of  progress,  it  re- 
quires a  special  knowledge  of  the  work  to  be  done;  it  should  be  guided 
by  some  knowledge  of  the  reformation  and  the  progress  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  art;  it  may  be  kindled  to  enthusiasm  by  looking  over  the 
life-work  and  experiences  of  the  masses.  Nor  was  he  less  positive  in 
his  assertion  of  the  teacher's  need  of  advancement  iu  general  culture 
and  information.  He  argues  that  every  teacher  should  pursue  these 
two  lines  of  study — ^professional  and  general.     He  anticipates  and  an- 
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swers  objections  to  the  plan.  He  even  calculates  the  number  of  hours 
per  day  which  the  teacher  may  profitably  devote  to  these  studies.  For 
the  professional  work,  indeed,  he  outlines  a  course ;  and  he  offers  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  subjects  for  general"  study.  In  the  years  that  have 
passed  since  his  book  of  counsels  first  came  from  the  press,  hifi  pre- 
cepts have  led  as  his  example  has  drawn. 

What,  then,  is  new  in  the  reading  circle  movement?  State  organi- 
zation for  this  special  purpose  is  new.  The  spreading  out  of  the  ele- 
vating influence  to  reach  the  mass  of  the  teachers,  uniformity  of  plan, 
and  co-operation — these  are  new  features  of  an  old  work.  Page  did  not 
fail  to  point  out  to  teachers  the  benefits  of  uniting,  yet  he  seems  never 
to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  a  State  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  his  suggestions  as  to  study ;  nor  was  this  to  be  expected  in 
decentralized  New  England,  where  the  school  system  itself  was  local 
rather  than  general  in  its  nature. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  oldest  of  the  reading  circles — that 
is,  the  oldest  State  organization  of  that  name — based  on  the  precepts  of 
Page  and  having  in  view  the  advancement  of  the  teacher  through  sys- 
tematic study  at  home,  is  the  reading  circle  of  my  own  State.  Under- 
stand me,  I  do  not  question  the  priority  of  the  Ohio  organization  of 
similar  name.  Apart  from  the  difference  in  name,  there  is  a  material 
difference  in  purpose.  The  Indiana  organization  did  not  contemplate 
simply  a  direction  of  the  reading  of  leisure  hours,  but  a  plan  for  system- 
atic study  and  investigation.  It  did  not  suppose  the  teacher  to  have 
access  to  a  library  for  the  books  or  to  possess  any  considerable  library 
of  his  own  for  the  purpose.  It  directed  him  to  procure  a  very  few  tex^ 
books  annually,  and  to  bestow  upon  them  careful  attention  and  earnest 
thought.  Since  the  Indiana  plan  has  been  more  or  less  closely  followed 
in  other  States  of  the  West,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  improper 
to  present  here  some  of  the  important  features  of  the  reading  ciide  in 
that  State.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  its 
meeting  of  December,  1883,  when  the  following  resolution  was  presented 
by  W.  A.  Bell,  and  unanimously  adopted . 

Resolved,  1.  That  the  association  proceed  at  once  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  in" 
angurate  an  organization  among  the  teachers  of  Indiana  for  reading  and  study,  to  be 
known  as  the  '*  Indiana  Teachers'  Reading  Circle." 

2.  That  this  circle  be  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers 
Association,  which  shall  make  rules  for  its  management,  arrange  its  coarse,  direct  its 
examinations,  and  confer  such  honors  as  it  may  determine. 

3.  That  this  association  proceed  to  choose  a  board  of  directors,  to  which  shaU  be 
entrusted  the  selection  of  a  courbc  of  professional  and  literary  reading,  the  issuing  of 
certilicates  of  progress,  and  the  granting  of  diplomas  as  evidence  of  its  completion. 

4.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Indiana  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  shall  consist  of 
eight  members,  selected  by  the  association  from  its  own  members,  two  of  whom  shall 
serve  for  one  year,  two  for  two  years,  two  for  throe  years,  and  two  for  four  years ; 
and  hereafter  two  members  shall  be  elected  annually  to  serve  for  four  years.  The 
board  of  directors  shall  select  its  ofiicers,  arrange  its  meetings,  and  record  and  pub" 
lish  its  proceedings. 
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A  committee  of  the  association  selected  a  board  of  directors.  These, 
in  March,  1884,  adopted  a  plan  of  organization,  or  constitution,  which 
has  not  been  amended  to  the  present  time.  This  plan  provides  for 
coanty  and  neighborhood  organizations  under  the  direction  of  the  county 
manager,  who  is  generally  the  county  superintendent;  for  a  central 
State  bureau,  located  at  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction ;  for  two 
lines  of  reading  or  study;  for  the  outlining  and  annotation  of  the  work 
to  be  performed ;  for  examinations  and  the  issuance  of  diplomas. 

It  is  of  course  understood  that  the  two  lines  of  reading  are  to  be,  re- 
spectively, lines  of  professional  and  general  culture. 

Three  features  of  the  work  are  present  subjects  of  discussion  in  the 
colamns  of  the  educational  press  and  elsewhere;  and  to  them  I  invite 
your  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  State  organization.  It  is  neither  national 
nor  independently  local.  There  are  various  reasons  why  this  form  of 
organization  is  held  superior  to  any  other.  The  school  system  to  which 
it  is  auxiliary  is  a  State  organization,  and  public  instruction  is  more 
or  less  uniform  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  In  Indiana  and  in  Va- 
rious other  commonwealths  there  is  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  all 
the  country  schools;  there  is  a  common  need;  there  are  common  re- 
quirements ;  there  is  a  common  system  of  township  meetings  or  insti- 
tutes ;  there  is  a  teachers'  association  for  the  entire  State. 

Again,  in  the  State  the  system  is  already  organized.  The  county  su- 
perintendents are  already  equipped  for  the  work.  They  are  the  medium 
of  communication  between  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  individual  tea<jher.  With  a  reading  circle  bureau  at  the  De- 
partment or  conveniently  accessible  to  it,  the  reading  circle  system  is 
complete,  with  head  anil  members,  with  direction  and  action  closely 
connected.  And  there  is  a  peculiar  value  and  appropriateness,  beyond 
any  mere  convenience,  in  a  close  union  of  the  reading  circle  system 
with  the  State  school  system.  To  illustrate :  The  county  superintendent 
prepares  the  outline  of  work  for  the  township  institutes.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  State  superintendent  he  arranges  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  reading  circle  work  in  his  programme.  In  much  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  the  township  institutes  have  been  dreary  and  barren 
to  a  discouraging  degree.  With  the  new  light  thrown  upon  their  work, 
and  the  professional  spirit  aroused,  they  acquire  a  new  interest  and  a 
new  value.  To  illustrate  further :  The  State  Board  of  Education,  in 
making  out  the  questions  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  base  their 
questions  relating  to  the  science  of  teaching  upon  the  technical  work 
of  the  reading  circle ;  nay,  they  even  waive  examination  on  that  sub- 
ject when  the  applijcant  has  passed  an  examination  on  the  reading  cir. 
cle  work,  as  provided  in  the  plan  of  organization.  There  is  a  further 
argument  of  no  small  force,  it  would  seem  to  me,  in  behalf  of  State  or- 
ganizations, and  that  is  that  there  is  a  spirit  of  emulation,  of  generous 

rivalry,  among  the  States  in  educational  matters.    Their  "  exhibits"  at 
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Madi80D,at  New  Orleans,  and  elsewhere,  Lave  attested  this  abnndantly. 
State  systems  may  be  readily  compared  as  to  their  workings  and  merits. 
Admitted  excellences  are  a  source  of  honest  pride  to  teachers  and  citi- 
zens generally.  Defects  are  best  shown  and  are  corrected  with  greatest 
alacrity  when  they  appeal  to  State  pride.  And  this  is  true  not  only  of 
educational  matters ;  it  is  the  beauty  of  our  Federal  system  of  govern, 
ment  that  the  various  States  are  admitted  to  have  their  own  peculiar 
needs ;  and  a  diversity  of  organization,  with  its  attendant  generous  ri- 
valry in  excellence,  conduces  to  the  best  results. 

In  the  second  place,  professional  or  pedagogical  study  is  held  to  be 
of  prime  importance.  It  was  so  held  by  Page,  whose  ideas  have  been 
so  generally  followed.  As  compared  with  the  Chautauqua  and  similar 
literary  organizations,  this  is  the  chief  distinguishing  feature.  A  deep 
bass  note  was  struck  in  the  adoption  of  the  study  of  the  mind  and  its 
culture  as  a  correlative  of  systematic  pedagogical  study.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  this  part  of  the  work  is  too  heavy  in  Indiana.  Doubtless 
this  would  be  the  case  but  for  a  leavening  influence,  which  I  will  men. 
tion  further  on.  But  without  discussing  this  point,  without  comparing 
and  contrasting  the  merits  of  the  book  in  use  and  of  a  less  extended 
presentation  of  the  subject,  I  would  say  that  the  work  has  been  em- 
bellished and  relieved  of  its  tediousness  and  much  of  its  difficulty  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  outlined  and  annotated.  So  nearly 
self-evident  is  the  need  of  a  department,  or  line,  of  professional  study, 
that  it  requires  little  or  no  argument  to  support  it. 

In  the  third  place,  general  culture  is  recognized  as  indispensable  to 
the  reading  circle  work.  Second  in  the  order  of  consideration,  it  is  not 
second  in  importance,  since  the  success  of  the  entire  plan  depends  upon 
it.  This  is  the  leavening  influence  to  which  I  referred.  Teachers  must 
have  light  and  sunshine  drawn  from  outside  of  the  school-room  atmos- 
phere. However  great  its  value,  purely  professional  reading,  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  arduous  and  unremitting  duties,  has  less  attraction 
than  the  new  and  broad  fields  of  general  culture.  While  I  have  in- 
sisted that  teaching  is  a  profession  (and  this  argues  a  life  work  and  life 
study)  there  are  and  must  be  very  many  teachers  who  do  not  make  of 
it  a  profession  in  the  sense  of  a  permanent  occupation.  However  earn- 
est in  the  desire  to  do  well,  they  are  not  so  easily  drawn  to  a  course 
pertaining  solely  to  a  calling  in  which  they  are  but  temporarily  en- 
gaged, as  they  are  to  one  which  is  more  general  in  its  nature.  With 
us  the  general-culture  idea  has  been  an  essential  and  life-giving  feature. 
It  has  opened  up  new  fields.  It  has  proven  a  recreation.  It  has  not 
only  lightened  the  other  work  and  lent  a  charm  to  all,  but  has  been  a 
cardinal  feature — I  might  almost  say  the  feature — in  securing  the  en- 
rollment, and  in  holding  together  the  members  enrolled.  Nor  has  it 
prevailed  in  Indiana  alone.  It  has  prevailed  in  all  the  reading  circles 
of  the  western  States.  A  recent  editorial  of  the  Intelligence  on  the 
subject  we  are  discussing  has  been  widely  copied  and  read.    Without 
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sabaeribing  to  all  it  contained,  I  quote  what  it  says  on  this  subject : 
^^The  literature  of  bare  facts,  of  mere  information,  of  teacherhood,  is 
the  region  in  which  the  teacher  now  marches  and  countermarches,  ac- 
4X>mplishiiig  something,  but  certainly  no  great  triumph.  But  the  lit- 
erature of  power,  of  culture,  of  inspiration,  of  manhood,  that  which 
cuts  no  figure  in  his  diploma  or  certificate,  but  alone  gives  life  and 
potency  to  all  that  his  certificate  does  contain,  is  a  field  into  which  the 
teacher  ought  to  be  led  with  all  the  steadiness  and  enthusiasm  which 
organization  and  fellowship  can  possibly  give."  The  fields  chosen  for 
general-culture  study  were  history,  literature,  and  science.  Only  the 
two  first  mentioned  have  as  yet  been  entered  upon.  A  compact, 
graphic,  philosophical,  and  attractive  history  of  the  world  was  chosen 
as  a  basis  for  this  line  of  reading,  embracing  as  it  does  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization  and  learning,  the  origin  of  philosophies,  sciences, 
and  literatures.  The  book  has  been  used  as  a  text,^  and  the  teacher  en- 
eouraged  to  supplement  it  with  sach  readings  as  his  opportunities  may 
suggest.  The  general-calture  study  has  advanced  into  the  realm  of 
literature — not  a  skeleton  of  biographical  notes  of  authors  and  short 
criticisms,  but  a  view  of  the  course  of  English  literature  from  its  be- 
ginning, with  copious  and  liberal  extracts — sometimes  whole  composi- 
tions— from  the  great  writers,  with  notes  to  aid  in  critical  study.  In 
both  lines  of  work — in  all  the  work — our  educational  journalism  and 
fragmentary  current  literature  and  criticism  have  accompanied  the 
course  and  aided  us. 

Such  is  the  Indiana  Beading  Circle,  as  organized  in  1884: — the  first  of 
its  kind.  It  is  a  State  organization,  for  systematic  reading  and  study, 
having  two  lines  of  work,  the  strictly  professional  and  the  more  general. 
The  growth  of  the  reading-circle  movement  is  a  marvel.  It  is  becom- 
ing a  national  institution.  In  January,  1885,  similar  organizations  were 
formed  in  Illinois  and  Iowa.  In  June,  Michigan  and  Minnesota  fol- 
lowed ;  in  July,  Wisconsin ;  in  August,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Ken- 
tucky; in  September,  Texas;  in  October,  Tennessee;  in  November, 
Dakota  and  Alabama ;  in  December,  North  Carolina.  I  have  mentioned 
only  the  western  and  southern  organizations,  with  which  I  am  most  fa- 
miliar, leaving  to  others  to  speak  of  those  in  the  East.  In  all  these 
States  the  general  plan  is  an  approximation  to  that  of  Indiana.  In  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  and  Indiana,  there  are  about  four  thousand  working  mem- 
bers to  each  State.  The  total  number  of  working  members  in  all  the 
States  I  have  mentioned  may  be  set  down  at  not  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand ;  and  I  believe  this  is  considerably  short  of  the  true  number,  if  it 
could  be  accurately  known.  The  importance  of  right  direction  in  so 
yant  a  work  is  not  easily  overestimated.  No  new  step  should  be  taken 
without  deliberate  care. 

•The  question  is  often  asked,  Will  this  endure  ?    After  the  novelty  of 

the  movement  has  worn  off,  will  these  State  organizations  disband  for 

lack  of  interest,  or  become  absorbed  and  merged  into  some  ^rt  of  a 
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natimial  anfoDi  posaeBdng  none  of  tiie  strength  of  special  iid^[itatlon, 
oAoial  enpporti  and  emnlaldon  whidh  as  State  organisations  Aey  now 
possess  t  Time  alone  will  determine.  Yet  every  indication  now  points 
to  a  prssperons  growtii  and  development  in  the  ftatnie.  It  wonld  seem 
that  there  is  a  strengtti  in  the  movement  which  cannot  be  aoeonnted 
fbr  on  the  supposition  tiiat  a  love  of  novelty  is  the  animating  canse. 
The  reading  clrde  is  prepared  to  show  cause  ft>r  its  existence ;  it  is  the 
demand  of  tiie  time  ibr  the  elevation  and  advancement  of  the  teacher's 
work. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Aksbs,  of  Iowa,  then  presented  the  following  interestiDg 
paper  on 

OITY  SUFSEIMTJUNDXNOE. 

■  • 

When  the  idea  was  conceived  of  combining  all  the  schods  of  a  dty 
under  one  graded  system,  with  departments  and  courses  of  study  all 
duly  subordinated  to  one  another,  and  culminating  in  a  high  school, 
there  arose  certain  exigencies  of  school  government  and  management 
which  called  ibr  and  created  the  dty  superintendent.  This  idea  of  com- 
bining all  the  sohocds  of  a  great  dty  into  one  ^^stem,  that  should  be  com- 
pacted not  by  any  external  mechanical  tie^  but  by  a  unity  of  organisa- 
tion that  should  have  its  basis  in  the  ascertained  laws  of  the  human 
mind  in  the  successive  stages  of  its  unfolding,  is  a  modem,  and  dis- 
tinctively an  American  idea.  In  tUs  is  to  be  found  the  key-note  to  the 
wonderfhl  degree  of  efDciency  and  perfection  to  which  our  ssrstem  of 
)[iublic  schools  has  attained,  and  which  has  made  them  a  model  for  all 
the  world. 

It  is  really  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  system  so  vast  and  imposing 
should  have  grown  up  and  have  become  so  thoroughly  established  in 
so  short  a  time.  There  are  men  now  living,  and  some  of  them  are  with 
us  to-day,  who  helped  to  lay  the  foandatioDS  of  this  magnificent  struct- 
ure  and  have  had  a  master's  hand  in  every  successive  stage  of  its  rise 
aud  progress  toward  completion. 

Early  in  the  history  of  this  movement,  if  not  wholly  prior  to  its  first 
and  feeble  pulsations,  there  was  formed  a  syndicate  of  modest  and  un- 
assuming men,  who  met  in  close  corporation,  in  hotel  parlors,  for  the 
purpose  of  consultation  in  relation  to  the  manifold  details  of  their  work. 
On  such  occasions  the  cities  of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Colambus.  Chi- 
cago, and  Saint  Louis  were  always  represented,  and  Superintendents 
Bickoff,  Piokard,  Hancock,  Stevens,  and  Harris  were  seldom  known  to 
be  absent.  They  sounded  no  loud  trumpet  to  attract  the  notice  or  at- 
tention of  the  public,  but  in  a  quiet  way  accomplished  a  work,  the  good 
and  far-reaching  results  of  which  no  man  can  estimate;  and  it  may 
never  be  known  that  the  influence  of  their  deliberations,  the  results 
flowing  directly  from  their  councils  and  their  labors,  as  affecting  educa- 
tion among  fifty  millions  of  people,  entitle  these  plain  and  unpretending 
great  men  to  rank  with  the  Grants,  the  Shermans,  and  the  Sheridans 
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of  their  day  and  generation.  If  these  men  kept  a  record  of  their  pro- 
ceedings and  discussions,  they  have  never  laid  it  open  to  the  public 
eye;  but  meanwhile  the  graded  systems  of  their  respective  cities  were 
making  such  strides  toward  perfection  as  naturally  and  necessarily  re- 
sulted from  their  combined  wisdom  and  friendly  emulation. 

What  we  have  to  suggest  is,  that  the  seciet  history  of  that  famous 
^^  Bound  Table''  has  not  yet  been  written,  and  that  the  eminent  knights 
of  education  who  then  composed  it  are  still  actively  with  us,  and  should 
not  be  permitted  to  go  home  until  this  chapter  of  their  esoteric  doings 
shall  have  been  brought  to  light.  It  would  be  a  legacy  to  the  ever  in- 
creasing army  of  superintendents  to  have  the  story  of  the  struggles  of 
these  mighty  Amphictyons  as  their  plans  unfolded,  and  as  one  after  an- 
other of  their  difficulties  were  overcome.  What  we  want  is  their  inner 
history,  which  must  involve  the  sum  total  of  their  achievements,  not 
only  with  reference  to  the  evolution  of  the  system  as  it  sprang  up  under 
their  hands,  but  as  related  to  the  psychological  problems  which  they 
found  themselves  compelled  to  face  and  to  solve. 

If  any  such  interesting  record  of  experiences  should  ever  be  forth- 
coming, we  may  be  assured  that  it  will  exalt  to  a  supreme  place  in  the 
qualifications  of  the  superintendent  his  apprehension  and  mastery  of 
education  as  a  science.  The  man  who  can  be  called  a  successful  city 
superintendent  is  a  man  of  affairs.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  natu- 
ral endowments,  he  has  accomplished  vast  and  various  acquirements  in 
a  school  which  has  been  to  him  as  practical  and  as  actual  as  that  of 
life.  He  has  met  all  kinds  of  people,  compassed  all  varieties  of  work, 
and  solved  all  manner  of  problems.  Whatsoever  is  deep  or  shallow, 
whatsoever  is  difficult  or  impossible,  whatsoever  is  annoying  and  per- 
plexing, whatsoever  is  of  good  or  of  bad  report,  he  knoweth,  for  he  has 
been  called  to  pass  through  deep  waters ;  he  has  vanquished  difficulties ; 
he  has  attempted  impossibilities;  he  has  exulted  in  success,  and  suffered 
in  defeat  and  failure ;  he  has  emerged  from  this  a  pure  and  good  man, 
with  a  placid  and  sweet  temper,  with  a  thorough  insight  into  the  intri- 
cate nature  of  his  work,  and  with  a  correct  notion  of  life  and  character; 
he  knows  what  he  does,  and  why  be  does  it ;  he  knows  what  the  end 
should  be,  and  how  and  when  to  apply  the  means. 

Who  shall  question  his  credentials  If  Were  I  to  speak  of  those  traits 
and  qualities  which  go  to  make  the  successful  superintendent,  I  would 
say:  He  must  be  industrious.  He  must  be  old  enough  to  have  out- 
grown his  love  of  play,  and  to  have  formed  a  real  attachment  (I  had 
well  nigh  said  an  affection)  for  hard  and  continued  labor.  He  must 
have  that  discipline  which  comes  only  from  a  broad  and  liberal  train- 
ing. He  must  be  apt  and  quick,  and  yet  unerring  in  his  discern- 
ment of  human  nature,  as  seen  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  young. 
He  should  have  passed  through  years  of  successful  apprenticeship  in 
teaching,  that  he  may  have  come  to  know  experimentally  the  details  of 
school  method  and  management;  that  he  may  know  of  the  trials  and 
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troables  of  teachers,  and  that  he  may  minister  to  them  in  that  spirit 
of  sympathy  which  shares  their  hardships  and  helps  to  bear  their  bur- 
dens; that  he  may  know  how  great  the  troables  of  childhood  are,  how 
to  defend  and  protect,  how  to  be  just  and  withal  mercifal,  how  to  ap- 
prove and  encourage  that  which  is  right,  and  to  reprove  and  correct 
that  which  is  wrong ;  thdt  he  may  know  something  of  the  anxieties 
and  the  solicitude  of  the  parent ;  that,  if  possible,  he  may  see  the 
school,  the  teacher,  the  pupil,  and  himself,  as  seen  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  home.  If  there  is  one  position  in  the  world  that  calls  for 
a  philosopher,  here  it  is. 

We  are  not  unmindful  that  the  routine  of  the  superintendent's  duties, 
on  superficial  inspection,  does  not  seem  inviting,  or  even  compatible 
with  the  philosophic  mood.  He  cannot  be  a  recluse;  above  all  he  must 
not  be  a  dreamer ;  he  must  be  pre-eminently  a  practical  man ;  he  must 
be  to  a  board  of  directors  the  eyes  through  which  they  shall  see,  and 
the  ears  through  which  they  shall  hear;  through  him  they  must  judge 
righteously  and  decide  correctly;  he  must  be  the  medium  through 
which  they  estimate  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  this  he  can  only 
be  by  careful  and  constant  study  and  observation  of  their  methods,  and 
of  the  success  of  these  methods  in  their  daily  application. 

When  experience,  or  disposition,  or  knowledge,  or  tact  is  wanting,  he 
must  be  able  so  to  supervene  with  able  and  friendly  counsel,  with  apt 
and  timely  illustrations,  as  to  help  and  encourage  the  willing  spirit, 
aid  the  struggling  faculty,  where  he  sees  it  to  exist.  With  all  the 
minuticB  of  classification  and  curriculum,  with  organization,  regulation, 
arrangement,  promotion,  government,  and  discipline  to  be  looked  after 
and  provided  for,  presenting  every  day  and  involving  perpetual  com- 
plications with  a  whimsical  and  capricious  public,  assuredly  here  is  a 
business  which  will  put  the  keenest  practical  acumen  to  the  test,  and 
will  leave  but  little  time,  and  very  little  desire,  for  meditative  moods  or 
philosophic  pursuits. 

He  must  be  a  citizen,  and  under  all  circumstances  he  must  maintain 
his  proper  relations  to  society.  So  far  as  education  4s  concerned,  he 
must  be  a  leader  and  an  educator  of  public  sentiment;  he  must,  so  far 
as  he  can  consistently  do  so,  stand  between  his  schools  and  ignorant  and 
designing  men ;  he  must  be  ready  with  his  pen  to  defend,  and,  if  need 
be,  to  attack.  I  concede  that  this  is  delicate  ground.  It  is  not  a  way 
so  plain  that  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  thereip 
Only  the  discreet  and  discerning  man  can  safely  enter  upon  it,  and  to 
the  man  who  loves  controversy,  whose  tongue  and  pen  are  not  under 
control  of  unerring  judgment,  who  cannot  detect  error  until  he  has 
committed  himself  to  it,  it  is  positively  forbidden  ground.  I  do  not  say 
that  he  shall  be  a  politician,  or  that  he  shall  mix  up  with  or  meddle  with 
the  municipal  affairs  of  his  district;  rather  let  me  place  a  limit  here, 
beyond  which  the  superintendent  may  not  go.  I  do  this  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  temptations  of  this  position.    The  reasons  so  often  urge<l 
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why  he  shoald  seek  to  manipalate  school  elections  to  the  end  that  good 
aiid  proper  men  only  shall  be  selected  for  membership  on  the  board,  that 
narrow  and  troablesome  men  shall  be  kept  off  of  it — in  short,  that  the 
saperintendent  shall  have  in  his  own  hands  the  reins  of  management^ 
are  both  sx>ecious  and  plansible.  Bat  the  man  who  embarks  upon  snch 
a  coarse  will  soon  be  convinced,  if  he  be  honest  with  himself,  that  in- 
stead of  strengthening  and  protecting  his  schools  he  has  really  weak- 
ened and  exposed  them,  as  well  as  himself,  and  that  he  will  be  forced  to 
the  qaestionable  methods  of  the  ward  politician  to  save  his  own  head  and 
to  prolong  his  tennre  of  office. 

It  mast  be  conceded  that  the  chief  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  snc- 
0688  of  oar  city  schools  is  too  often  in  the  arm  upon  which  they  mast 
lean  tor  support.  While  it  upholds,  it  also  pulls  back  and  retards.  It 
is  an  evil  incident  to  our  republican  government  that  our  highest  and 
dearest  interests  are  often  committed  to  ignorant  and  illiterate  men,  who 
block  the  wheels  of  progress  by  their  stupid  prejudices,  or  by  their  read- 
iness to  lend  themselves  to  the  mischievous  tricks  of  politicians. 

Bat  while  this  is  to  be  deplored,  it  furnishes  no  good  reason  why  the 
saperintendent  should  seek  to  baffle  them  with  like  methods  and  prac- 
tices. Let  it  be  once  conceded  that  it  is  his  duty  to  watch  and  join  issue 
with  such  men,  that  he  must  be  sagacious  and  shrewd,  able  to  pull  many 
wires,  to  the  end  that  he  may  control  these  discrepant  and  warring  ele- 
ments in  the  community,  and  you  will  soon  find  that  unhappily  yon  have 
conceded  too  much.  At  the  risk  of  repetition,  we  should  unite  in  declar- 
ing it  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  saperintendent  to  allow  himself  to  be 
entangled  in  the  partisan  quarrels  of  ward  politicians;  to  bargain,  and 
whisper,  and  toady;  to  enter  into  secret  conclaves;  to  buy  up,  or  by 
any  means  to  bring  about  certain  results;  to  promise  without  any  idea 
of  making  good;  to  say  one  thing  to  one  man,  and  directly  the  opposite 
to  another;  to  drop  conscientioas  scruples  in  bringing  his  cherished 
plans  into  effect.  This  error  has  already  worked  the  ruin  of  so  many 
superintendents,  and  the  sentiment  that  whatever  succeeds  and  is  not 
outlawry  is  right,  has  been  so  extensively  fostered  and  encouraged,  that 
special  warning  should  be  administered  to  our  teachers  to  keep  them- 
selves aloof;  and,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  this  is  altogether 
compatible  with  a  dignified  interest  in  municipal  affairs,  at  least  so  far 
a8  they  relate  to  the  cause  of  public  education.  We  should  at  the  same 
time  lay  special  emphasis  upon  the  declaration  that  the  absorbing  busi- 
ness of  the  superintendent  is  with  education  as  a  science,  with  peda- 
gogy, with  the  human  mind  in  its  nascent  and  mature  powers,  with  the 
profound  and  intricate  laws  which  regulate  its  discipline  and  its  growth, 
leaving  to  the  people  the  responsibility  of  protecting  the  schools  from 
the  assaults  of  ignorant,  designing,  and  malicious  men. 

No  doubt  this  will  in  some  sense  be  granted  by  every  one,  but  in  just 
what  sense,  we  may  well  pause  for  a  moment  to  inquire.  Must  the  su. 
perintendent  turn  philosopher,  and  enter  the  interminable  labyrinth  of 
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Sterile  metaphyrios,  and  tnmble  himeelf  with  its  fruiiless  problenvB  T  If 
80,  he  most  ehat  himeelf  ap  in  his  stady  like  the  Oerman  doctor,  and^ 
lose  himself  in  processes  of  introversion  and  abstract  speculations  th 
have  no  end.  Confining  his  attention  to  the  subtle  workings  of  his  ow 
consciousness  and  the  depths  of  spiritual  being  lying  in  and  beyond 
researches,  he  may  make  discoveries,  indeed,  which  by  and  by  may  wo 
their  way  into  the  practical  alEairs  of  every-day  life,  and  like  Imman- 
nel  Kant  effect  a  revolution  in  the  entire  current  of  thinking  in  contem- 
porary age,  but  he  cannot  do  that  and  be  a  successfbl  city  superintend-  '(^ 
ent  of  schools  at  the  same  time.  That  is  the  work  of  the  professionid  ^ 
philosopher,  to  whom  it  must  be  left;  and  although  this  world  hBsM 
among  all  its  toilers  none  that  are  more  valued  and  necessary,  there  is  |^< 
happily  occasion  for  but  few  such  men.  The  superintendent  of  city 
schools  cannot  hope  to  be  one  of  them. 

Although  this  is  generally  true,  ij^^.a  fkct  known  and  read  of  all 
men,  that  the  enormous  system  ^ .  thro^8<^ools  in  the  city  of  Saint 
Louis  sprang  up  under  the  Wene  must  Jft^  fiBtcile  hand  of  one  of  the 
^^  Bound  Table,"  recognV  3d  u.^^  of /'^^^ewhere  as  one  of  the  foremost 
philosophers  of  the  agi.  *  Hei  ..  r  ist  be  conceded,  is  a  case  against 
the  position^'  ^  have  taken.  P  owever,only  a  noteworthy  excep- 
tion. It  is  not'inconsisteut  With  *  ue  rule,  nor  does  it  detract  from  the 
pleasure  we  feel  in  stating  it.  How  he  could  combine  the  detail  of 
school  supervision,  its  petty  cares  and  annoyances,  its  distracting  rou- 
tine, with  the  seclusion  and  temper  necessary  for  the  mastery  of  the 
higher  ranges  of  philosophic  thinking,  we  cannot  well  understand ;  but 
we  may  rest  assured  that  he  was  incited  to  his  conquests  in  this  large 
field  by  the  stimulation  of  ordinary  pedagogical  research;  that  is  to 
say,  the  philosopher  grew  out  of  the  pedagogue. 

But  some  things  remain  to  be  said  in  this  connection,  on  the  one 
side,  in  defense  of  philosophy ;  and  on  the  other,  in  defining  the  duty 
of  the  city  superintendent.  In  the  first  place,  the  material  with  which 
the  superintendent  works  is  the  human  mind.  He  has  boys  and  girls  to 
deal  with;  teachers  also,  and  their  methods;  and  all  that  round  of 
task-service  that  easily  degenerates  into  drudging  and  perfunctory  toil. 
But  it  will  become  perfunctory  only  when  he  fails  to  grasp  the  intellect- 
ual and  spiritual  side  of  it.  There  is  no  problem  in  school  organ  iza. 
tion  or  educational  reform  that  does  not  rest  ultimately  upon  a  psycho 
logical  basis,  and  that  should  not  be  determined,  at  last,  by  an  appeal 
to  the  laws  of  the  human  mind.  All  the  long  history  of  pedagogy,  and 
the  great  landmarks  we  notice  all  along  the  route,  are  but  so  many 
phases  of  psychological  discovery,  or  imagined  discovery,  as  applied  to 
the  teacher's  art.  Indeed,  we  define  pedagogy,  or  the  science  of  educa- 
tion, to  be  the  shaping  of  our  school  methods  according  to  the  ascer- 
tained order  in  which  the  mental  faculties  unfold ;  and  as  this  involves 
close  observation  of  the  most  recondite  and  subtile  of  all  agencies 
known,  in  every  variety  of  manifestation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  study 
of  it,  like  the  study  of  philosophy  in  general,  is  practically  endless. 
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Well,  then,  if  endless,  ^hat  fruit  is  there  in  itt    I  beg  that  yon  will 
to  the  fact  that  no  step  of  educational  progress  has  ever  been 
except  under  the  stimulus  of  some  real  or  imagined  discovery  in 
workings  of  the  mind.    Our  boasted  natural  methods  have  all  come 
us  in  this  way.    These  are  largely  in  the  interest  of  the  physical 
and  are  the  resultant,  so  to  speak,  of  two  concurrent  historical 
8  uniting  their  volume  in  the  age  in  which  we  live.     The  philo* 
current  comes  down  from  Rousseau,  swelling  out  into  overshad- 
proportions  in  the  English  utilitarian  and  materialistic  schools. 
while  the  physical  sciences  pour  down  from  Bacon  in  ever-increas- 
volume  of  discovery  and  invention,  until,  in  Darwin  and  his  school, 
mount  to  an  epoch  of  unexampled  prominence  and  power,  entering 
and  modifying  the  entire  social  life  of  our  time, 
niese  two  currents^  uniting,  have  revolutionized  the  whole  school 
of  the  century,  and  fashioned  its  methods,  from  the  primary  school 
Iqu    It  was  discovered  that  Sy^uv^^rV  Tto^s  and  expands  through  the 
Ihy  impulse^  bringing  inta>ie  mischie\  «^  ^'^^^^^  faculties,  through  the 
•Btivity  of  the  senses.    Ednc.  />.  it-  fii    ^  ^^  "^fore,  begin  with  the 
mmSf  and  in  general  proceed  fi  ..  .;    .  know  4  to  the  unknown,  from 
tke  concrete  to  the  abstract;  aniir  ^^'ti  a  little  time  thf   powers  of  ob- 
aervation  will  come  to  be  unduly  esiS.tnated,  as  the  chiti  thing  in  the 
cUld^  and  as  the  great  matter  towMd  which  all  school  organization 
mi  method  should  be  directed.    The  movement  has  been  a  vast  one; 
aid  as  we  contemplate  the  result  of  almost  a  century's  growth,  we  now 
it  assuming  in  our  schools  a  controlling  and  dominating  influences 
It  was,  indeed,  to  be  expected  that  a  reform  having  so  much  to  sup- 
port it,  in  the  obvious  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  calculated 
to  achieve  such  beneficent  results  all  over  the  world,  should  be  carried 
ky  the  momentum  of  its  early  enthusiasms  into  unwarranted  applica- 
tions, and  so  to  appear  at  last  in  the  attempt  to  dominate  the  whole 
Idd.    Science,  having  a  large  share  in  this  movement,  and  in  the  nature 
•f  the  case  knowing  only  objective  methods,  and  these  also  on  its 
ipeciilative  side,  discrediting  altogether  the  old-time  conception  of  the 
^iritaal  nature  of  the  child,  will  in  course  of  time  become  imperious  in 
fcoianding  that  all  our  methods  and  all  our  teaching  shall  be  occupied 
exclusively  with  the  senses,  and  that  the  man,  as  a  compound  of  phys- 
iial  forces,  and  in  a  world  of  force,  shall  be  educated  with  exclusive 
leference  to  these  forces,  and  in  accordance  with  such  analogies  as  the 
physiologist  and  the  physicist  observe.    In  this  way  our  great  scientific 
lehools  have  sprung  up,  and  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  force  all 
kigher  education  into  this  materialistic  groove. 

We  are  now  in  the  opening  stages  of  a  great  reaction,  and  the  super- 
iotendent  must  put  himself  in  readiness  for  a  corresponding  change  in 
lus  speculative  views,  and  in  the  methods  and  organization  of  the 
•ehools  under  his  charge.  ^^  As  the  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to 
the  new,"  everything  siicculative  and  practical  must  quietly  and  pro- 
gressively submit  to  great  and  salutary  transformations  to  correspond. 
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If  it  be  said  that  in  this  we  are  all  agreed,  ahd  that  all  teachers,  of  all 
grades  and  in  all  branches  of  this  great  work,  from  the  district  teacher 
to  the  college  president,  have  a  like  interest  in  these  coming  changes, 
we  may  venture  to  answer  that,  in  the  new  order,  as  in  the  old,  the 
city  superintendent  has  the  most  conspicuous  and  responsible  part  to 
act.  He  occupies  the  largest  field  for  observation  and  research,  and 
his  work  extends  to  every  variety  of  human  nature,  and  to  every  stage 
of  the  unfolding  spiritual  faculties  of  the  child.  He  is  in  the  best  posi- 
tion for  what  we  may  call  the  practical  work  of  philosophy;  that  is,  for 
the  observation  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  human  mind,  with 
reference  to  the  claims  of  any  new  psychological  theory  that  may  be 
advanced.  And  here  it  is,  at  this  point  of  our  discussion,  that  we  must 
make  due  account  of  the  fact  that  philosophy  itself  has  undergone  a 
most  material  modification  at  the  hands  of  the  great  thinkers  who  have 
ruled  so  absolutely  in  the  pedagogics  of  the  last  two  decades. 

In  studying  the  human  mind  we  can  no  longer  neglect  the  vast  wealth 
of  induction  pouring  in  upon  us  from  the  direct  and  inferential  study 
of  the  nervous  system  and  the  brain.  The  old  method,  with  its  exclu- 
sive devotion  to  processes  of  introversion,  and  its  final  and  stubborn 
appeal  to  consciousness,  especially  to  the  consciousness  of  the  ingenious 
fabricator  of  a  system,  has  gone  by  forever;  henceforth  a  large  ingre- 
dient in  our  researches  must  consist  in  the  acknowledged  operation  of 
the  laws  of  heredity,  and  the  subtle  workings  of  the  nervous  system  and 
the  brain.  Here,  then,  is  a  field  in  which  the  city  superintendent  has 
confessedly  the  widest  range;  but  if  he  is  to  participate  in  the  reaction 
that  is  now  going  on,  this  new  feature  of  our  advanced  psychology  will 
move  him  out  of  the  mechanical  methods  which  these  very  physical  dis- 
coveries have  settled  on  the  schools.  For  example:  On  the  subject  of 
method,  his  views  must  undergo  a  radical  change.  In  the  new  time 
coming  we  are  to  learn  that  the  man  is  much  more  the  method  than  we 
bad  thought  him  to  be.  It  is  an  evil  of  the  existing  system  that  the 
method  is  permitted  to  have  dominion  over  everything.  As  a  conse- 
quence, our  schools  are  too  mechanical.  There  is  too  little  liberty,  too 
little  exercise  of  judgment  or  of  common  sense.  We  have  been  unduly 
inflaenced  by  the  fascinating  power  of  regular  movements,  the  step- 
ping, the  marking  time,  the  simultaneous  moving,  rising,  sitting,  facing, 
all  at  the  tap  of  the  drum  or  the  bell,  under  the  vain  delusion  that  all 
this  is  education. 

Eagerness  for  system,  and  what  often  seems  to  be  the  unyielding  ne- 
cessities of  classification,  together  with  a  blinking  toward  the  theory  of 
the  brain  specialists,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  after  all  only  a  more  highly 
differentiated  form  of  physical  force, — all  this  resulted  in  a  species  of 
school  organization  in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  make  many  minds 
move  under  the  control  of  one,  with  the  same  unresisting  precision  and 
harmony  with  which  the  wheels  in  the  factory  obey  the  impulse  of  the 
steam.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  these  false  standards  must  work  much  det- 
riment to  many  pupils,  and  much  needless  annoyance  to  the  schools  in 
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their  relation  to  the  public,  and  more  than  all  engender  wrong  constmo* 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  saperintendent  respecting  the  value  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  teachers  under  his  charge.  A  prominent  superintendent  in  an 
eastern  city  frankly  confesses  that  he  has  been  held  as  in  a  vise,  against 
his  better  judgment,  in  this  hard  mechanical  grip  of  prevailing  school 
organization,  and  has  been  obliged  to  fix  the  same  crude  clamps  upon  his 
subordinates,  because  the  board  of  directors  have  no  other  conception  of 
efficient  school  work.  He  has  come  to  see  that  accredited  practices  un- 
der this  system  are  wrong,  misleading,  and  demoralizing  in  the  extreme; 
but  he  cannot  lift  himself  out  of  them,  because  the  school  authorities 
have  imbibed  the  notion  that  these  methods  are  invincible,  and  will  visit 
any  innovations  upon  them  with  a  summary  discbarge. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  touch  upon  any  more  delicate  subject  than 
the  relation  of  the  superintendent  to  the  teachers  under  his  charge. 
Even  the  most  highly  developed  system  of  school  organization  and 
government  cannot  shut  the  door  against  the  intrusion  of  narrow  and 
incompetent  men  into  every  department  of  school  work,  from  the  city 
saperintendent  down.  CTntil  the  millennium  comes,  we  may  be  sure 
that  school  quacks  will  abound,  men  whose  sole  qualification  is  what 
Emerson  calls  "  the  power  of  face.^  If  the  superintendent  is  one  of 
these,  he  will  invariably  make  his  presence  known  by  despotic  meas- 
ures, resorted  to  in  order  to  secure  for  his  oflBce  the  dignity  and  respect 
he  cannot  petsonally  command.  Absolutism  and  charlatanry  go  hand 
in  hand.  It  is  an  infallible  sign  of  empiricism  in  a  superintendent  when  • 
he  makes  a  preliminary  demand  upon  the  school  authorities  that  their 
management  be  delegated  to  him,  that  he  may  walk  as  an  unchallenged 
autocrat  among  teachers  and  pupils,  inspiring  in  all  alike  a  terror  of 
his  power  and  awful  presence.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this,  so  far  as 
I  know,  unless  it  be  in  the  growing  intelligence  of  boards  of  directors, 
and  in  the  safeguards  which  our  statutory  provisions  may  throw  around 
the  office.  It  is,  however,  fitting  in  this  connection,  and  always,  to 
urge  upon  school  authorities  the  necessity  of  keeping  constantly  upper- 
most, in  all  their  deliberations,  and  especially  in  the  choice  of  superin- 
tendents, the  dignity  of  the  office,  and  the  qualifications  inherently  root- 
ing themselves  in  well  attested  devotion  to  the  science  of  education  for 
its  own  sake.  The  city  superintendent,  above  all  men,  should  be  the 
gentleman  first,  for  this  will  assuredly  embody  the  highest  that  can  be 
personally  said  of  him.  But  next  to  this,  and  to  some  extent  implied 
in  it,  he  should  be  the  earnest,  thoughtful,  patient,  enthusiastic  student 
of  the  human  mind;  plying  his  sacred  task  in  this  direction,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  with  pupils,  teachers,  and  patrons;  gathering  in- 
centive from  current  speculations,  and  from  mutual  counsel  and  inter- 
change of  views  with  men  of  his  own  class,  so  that  his  apprehension  of 
his  calling  shall,  in  all  essentials,  harmonize  with  the  thought  and  ex- 
perience of  those  wise  and  safe  leaders,  to  whom,  by  common  consent, 
the  great  educational  interests  of  the  century  have  been  committed. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

The  following  preamblo  and  resolations  were  offered  by  the  oommit- 
tee  and  adopted 

RETIBKMKNT  OP  GENKRAL  BATON. 

Wherea9y  We  have  learned  that  Creneral  Johu  Eaton  has  tendered  hia  lesignatioi 
of  the  United  States  Commissionership  of  Edncation,  an  office  which  he  has  held  for 
nearly  seventeen  years,  1870-86)  a  period  which  has  been  the  most  intense  and  fertile 
in  the  development  of  educational  thonght,  and  most  distingoished  as  a  period  of 
organization  and  reorganization  of  State  and  city  school  systems,  and  also  the  most 
X>rominent  as  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  new  institutions,  which  has  occurred 
in  the  history  of  this  country ;  and 

WhereaSf  His  earnestness  and  the  power  and  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels  have  in. 
fused  new  confidence  into  the  national  legislature,  and  into  the  minds  of  the  people, 
as  to  the  utility  of  the  Bureau,  at  a  time  when  there  was  good  reason  to  fear  the  repeal 
of  the  law  which  had  established  it  and  when  further  appropriations  for  its  support 
had  been  refused ;  and 

Whereas  f  By  the  catholicity  of  his  spirit,  and  the  wide  and  generous  aims  of  his  admin- 
istration, he  soon  gained  the  unanimous  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  men  engaged 
in  every  grade  and  department  of  educational  work  and  administration,  his  very  firai 
Report  (1870)  having  attracted  attention  at  home  and  abroad  as  one  of  the  ablesi 
school  reports  ever  made;  and 

Whereas,  This  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  all  who 
have  been  at  any  time  engaged  in  the  practical  administration  of  school  affairs,  and 
aU  who  have  had  occasion  to  seek  information  in  regard  to  educational  institutions 
of  every  rank,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  have  foand  in  his  foniteen 
£reat  Annual  Reports  much,  and  generally  all,  that  they  have  needed  to  guide  and 
assist  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  dnties ;  and 

Whereas,  He  has  conferred  honor  on  American  institutions  by  his  promotion  and 
practical  organization  of  our  edacstional  exhibits  at  the  world's  fairs  in  Vienna  (1873), 
PhUadelphia  (1876),  Paris  (1878),  New  Orleans  (1884),  etc. ;  and 

WhereaSj  By  the  special  encouragement,  early  and  wisely  given,  to  the  introductioa 
of  kindergarten,  cookery  schools,  schools  for  nurses,  technical  schools,  and  art  instruc- 
tion, he  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  development  of  a  complete  educational  sys- 
tem; and 

WhfreaSy  No  one  of  us,  do  one  engaged  in  the  establishment  of  common  schools,  no 
one  seeking  to  improve  methods  of  education,  has  ever  sought  his  aid  without  enjoy- 
ing his  sympathy  and  assistance;  and 

Whereas f  He  has  especially  distingnished  himself  as  a  bold  and  able  advocate  of 
the  educational  power  and  duty  of  civil  government:  Therefore,  be  it 

Besohed  by  this  Departmentj  That  the  thanks  of  this  Department  are  due  to  him,  and 
that  he  is  eminently  worthy  not  only  of  onr  approval  of  his  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  National  Bnreau  of  Edacation,  but  of  onr  admiration  of  him  as  a  man, 
and  finally  of  our  best  wishes  for  his  fnture  success  and  prosperity. 

I.  Education  is  a  national  concern.  This  truth  is  recognized,  even  under  monarch* 
ical  governments,  by  placing  the  care  of  this  important  interest  in  the  hands  of  a  min- 
ister of  public  instruction,  who  is  a  member  of  the  execntive  department  in  most 
civilized  countries.  This  truth  is  still  more  obvious  in  a  free  republic,  where  every 
citizen  is  a  voter;  and  yet  in  this  Great  Republic  education  is  but  feebly  recognized 
in  a  bureau  meagerly  supported,  whose  chief  execntive  is  less  well  paid  than  the  super- 
intendents of  second-rate  cities.  We  look  with  hopeful  interest  upon  the  wide-spread 
attention  which  education  is  now  receiving  in  the  discussion  of  the  bills  before  Con- 


II.  In  spite  of  its  utter  destitution  of  authority,  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  ex* 
erted  a  most  helpful  induence  upon  the  education  of  the  country  by  disseminating  Tal'* 
uable  infinnation. 
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m.  ThiB  good  result  is  largely  dae  to  the  wise,  conciliatory,  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  Hon.  John  Eaton,  the  long-time  Commissioner  of  Edacation,  and  we  de- 
iize  to  express  the  profound  regret  of  this  body  that  he  has  decided  to  retire. 

THB  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

Be$olvedf  That  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation hereby  renews  its  repeated  declarations  of  cordial  appreciation  of  the  most 
▼aluable  services  and  aid  tendered  to  educators  throughout  the  country  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Beaolved,  That  this  Department  earnestly  indorses  the  recommendation  of  the  Hon. 
John  Eaton,  the  retiring  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau,  that  the  salary  of  the  Commis- 
sioner hereafter  be  fixed  by  Congress  at  $5,000  per  annum,  thus  recognizing  the  high 
eharacter  of  the  ability  and  qualifications  required  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  in  this  regard  placing  this  Bureau  on  terms  of  equality  with 
other  Bureaus  of  the  Goyemment. 

Ss90lved,  That  this  Department  also  heartly  indorses  the  recommendation  of  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  made  in  his  last  Annual  Report,  that  Congress  should 
deal  more  liberally  with  this  Bureau,  and  provide  it  with  more  means  to  enable  it  to 
accomplish  its  work  still  more  successfully^  and  more  fully  meet  the  educational  de- 
mands of  the  country  at  this  time. 

Beiolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Department  that  the  pending  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  can  best  be  filled  by  a  practical  ed- 
ucator, one  who  has  the  confidence  of  the  practical  educators  of  the  country,  and  who 
is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  common  schools  of  the  country  and  all  the  institu- 
tions that  have  for  their  especial  aim  the  preparation  of  the  masses  for  the  practical 
duties  of  good  and  useful  lives  and  good  citizenship. 

BeBolvedf  That  the  president  of  this  Department  be  instructed  to  furnish  copies  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Committees  on  Education  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
spectively. 

THE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  FIB8T  SETTLEMENT  OF  OHIO. 

In  view  of  the  vast  educational  results  accomplished  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787»  es- 
tablishing schools  in  the  Northwest,  . 

Besolvedf  That  we,  as  superintendents  of  schools,  give  our  hearty  approval  to  the 
plan  of  celebrating  by  appropriate  exercises  and  monnmental  memorial  tJie  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  first  settlement  under  that  ordinance,  at  Marietta,  Ohio. 

*' INTERMEDIATE,"  INSTEAD  OF   "GRAMMAR." 

Be9olved,  That  the  term  "intermediate"  be  recommended  as  a  substitute  in  school 
reports  for  the  term  "grammar,"  as  applied  to  the  second  four  years  of  the  elementary 
course  of  instruction  in  public  schools. 

THANKS. 

Ifesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Department  be  extended  to  the  Trustees  of  Co- 
lumbian University,  for  the  use  of  their  ball  for  the  evening  sessions ;  also  to  the  Trnst- 
ees  of  All  Souls'  Church,  for  the  use  of  their  lecture-room  for  the  day  sessions. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Department  be  extended  to  the  press  of  this  city 
for  their  generous  reports  of  the  meetings ;  also  to  Professor  W.  B  Powell  and  other 
members  of  the  local  committee,  for  their  successful  eflforts  in  providing  for  the  wants 
of  the  Department  and  for  the  pleasure  of  its  members. 
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LETTER. 


DEPABTMENT  of  the  iNTEBIOBy 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  D.  C.y  Jcmuwry  20, 1887. 

The  Honorable  the  Segbetaby  of  the  Intebiob, 

Washington^  D.  C. : 

Sib  :  The  history  of  the  higher  edacation  in  the  United  States  deserves 
organized  inquiry  and  national  attention.  The  origin,  development, 
academic  statas,  and  practical  asefalness  of  many  of  onr  older  and  bet- 
ter institutions  of  learning  are  scarcely  known  beyond  their  own  scho- 
lastic environment.  Docnmentary  and  manuscript  material  for  such 
educational  history  and  statistics  is  abundant,  although  often  widely 
scattered,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  bibliography  ap- 
pended to  the  present  sketch. 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary,  founded  in  1693  by  royal  grant, 
and  long  supi)orted  by  popular  legislation  in  Virginia,  has  been  suffered 
to  decline  almost  to  ruin  since  the  civil  war,  which  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  its  property.  The  oldest  college  in  the  South,  in  fact  the  oldest 
in  the  country  with  the  exception  of  Harvard  University,  has  been  left 
to  decay,  while  the  latter  institution,  with  which  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege used  to  share  the  annual  income  of  the  bequest  by  Robert  Boyle, 
the  English  philosopher,  has  lately  celebrated  its  250th  anniversary 
amid  general  rejoicing,  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  rep- 
resentatives of  American  and  European  universities  to  do  honor  to  the 
occasion.  The  old  college  at  Williamsburg,  which  gave  Washington  his 
first  degree  as  civil  engineer  and  to  which  he  gave  his  last  public  service 
as  chancellor,  the  college  which  trained  in  law  and  politics  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, Governor  Randolph,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
Virginia  statesmen  of  the  revolutionary  and  formative  periods  in  our 
Federal  history,  has  not  now  a  single  student  Its  classic  halls  are  closed 
and  deserted.  From  a  once  flourishing  faculty,  which  early  and  ably 
represented  both  history  and  political  science  with  other  liberal  arts, 
only  the  president,  who  is  also  professor  of  mathematics  and  physics, 
now  remains.    At  the  opening  of  .every  academic  year,  in  October, 
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Doctor  Ewell  causes  the  chapel  bell  to  be  rung,  reminding  Williamsburg 
that  the  ancient  college  still  lives.  To  friends  of  the  higher  education 
in  all  of  our  States  this  fact  will  echo  as  a  note  of  warning  against  public 
neglect  and  legislative  indifference  toward  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

The  present  monograph  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Adams, 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore,  in  connection  with  his  more 
extended  inquiry  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  respecting  the  study 
>of  history  in  American  colleges  and  universities. 

This  special  inquiry  is,  however,  not  designed  to  be  a  special  plea 
for  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  whose  claim  for  reimbursement  for 
damages  suffered  at  the  hands  of  undisciplined  and  straggling  soldiers 
has  more  than  onoe  been  presented  to  Oongress,  and  more  than  once 
favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  sus- 
tained by  the  opinions  of  lawyers  and  Federal  oflBcers.  The  primary 
objects  of  the  present  investigation  have  been  to  discover  the  historical 
beginnings  of  the  higher  education  at  the  South ;  to  trace  the  causes  of 
the  early  prosperity  of  William  and  Mary  College;  to  show  its  influence 
upon  Virginia  statesmen  and  the  Southern  States,  its  relation  to  the 
university  ideas  of  Jefferson  and  Washington,  and  its  significance  to 
the  whole  country;  to  point  out  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  William 
and  Mary  College;  to  explain  the  rise  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  the  necessity  of  popular  supi)ort  for  the  higher  education. 

The  most  practical  of  all  results  from  this  historical  study  of  William 
and  Mary  College  is  the  suggestion  of  a  possible  revival  in  the  city  of 
Washington  and  throughout  the  country  of  the  original  Virginia  idea 
of  political  education,  which  made  Williamsburg  a  school  of  states- 
men who  were  fitted  in  the  college-capital  to  prepare  the  so-called 
^'Virginia  plan,"  from  which  our  present  Constitution  grew.  It  is  the 
idea  of  intimate  organic  connection  between  Education  and  Goveru- 
ment  in  a  municipal  environment. 

The  promotion  of  political  education  by  connection  on  the  one  baud 
with  the  people,  and  on  the  other  with  the  administration  of  State  ami 
Nation,  is  an  idea  worthy  of  consideration  in  this  centennial  year  of  our 
Constitution,  which  was  founded  upon  political  wisdom  and  Federal 
democracy.  In  December,  1886,  it  was  proposed,  at  a  meeting  in  Phil- 
adelphia of  delegates  from  the  various  States  and  Territories  in  the 
Union,  to  create  a  suitable  memorial  commemorative  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Doctor  Adams  suggests  a  civil  academy  in  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington for  the  practical  training  of  representative  college  graduates 
appointed  to  government  fellowships  for  two  years  from  Congressional 
districts.  He  would  combine,  at  the  national  capital,  the  West  Point 
idea  and  the  Williamsburg  idea  for  the  highest  political  education, 
and  apply  the  results  to  the  general  improvement  of  civic  life  through- 
out the  country.    This  eminent  scholar  writes  with  the  freedom  of  one 
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who  understands  as  well  as  loves  bis  subject,  and  bis  article  will  com- 
mend itself  to  the  hearty  approval  of  all  interested  in  American  learn- 
ing, in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  in  the  faithful  record  of  the  first 
steps  in  American  education. 

In  view  of  these  facts  I  recommend  the  publication  of  the  paper  as 
a  Circular  of  Information.    I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  H.  R.  DAWSON, 

Commissioner. 
Approved. 

L.  Q.  C.  LAMAR, 

Secretary. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY. 


FIRST  ENDOWMENT  OF  AN  AMERICAN  COLLEGE. 

In  1619— one  year  before  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  came  to  the  land  named 
'Sew  England  by  Oaptain  John  Smith — Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  president  of 
the  Virginia  Company  in  old  England,  moved  the  grant  of  ten  thousand 
acres  of  land  for  the  establish  ment  of  a  nni  versity  at  Henrico.  The  pro- 
posed grant,  which  was  duly  made,  included  one  thousand  acres  for  an 
Indian  college;  the  remainder  was  to  be  ^Hhe  foundation  of  a  seminary 
of  leamiug  for  the  English.''  The  very  same  year  the  bishops  of  Eng- 
landy  at  the  suggestion  of  the  King,  raised  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred 
poands  for  the  encouragement  of  Indian  education.  Thus,  by  the  com- 
bined authority  of  church  and  state,  was  anticipated  by  more  than  two 
centuries  the  endowment  of  such  institutions  as  are  now  represented  by 
the  Hampton  School  and  by  the  University  of  Virginia. 

It  was  not  from  lack  of  generosity  or  good- will  toward  the  cause  of 
higher  education  and  the  improvement  of  the  Indians,  that  these,  the 
earliest  of  all  American  endowments,  bore  no  immediate  fruit  beyond 
the  subscription  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  1621,  for  a  prepar- 
atory or  collegiate  school  at  Charles  City,  and  the  appropriation  of  one 
iboasand  acres  of  land,  with  five  servants  and  an  overseer  to  improve 
the  same.  The  Virginia  Company  was  thoroughly  in  earnest  with  re- 
gard to  its  educational  project.  Tenants  were  sent  over  to  occupy  the 
university  lands,  and  Mr.  Oeorge  Thorpe,  a  gentleman  of  His  Majesty's 
Privy  Chamber,  came  over  to  be  the  superintendent  of  the  university 
itself.  This  first  beginning  of  philanthropy  toward  the  Indians  and  of 
educational  foundations  for  the  English  in  America  was  suspended  by 
reason  of  the  Indian  massacre,  in  the  spring  of  1622,  when  Mr.  Thorpe 
and  three  hundred  and  forty  settlers,  including  tenants  of  the  univer- 
sity, were  cut  off  by  an  insurrection  of  savages. 

ACADEMIA  VIBGINIENSIS  ET  OXONIBNSIS. 

It  was  only  two  years  after  this  terrible  catastrophe  that  the  idea  of 
a  university  in  Virginia  was  revived.  Experience  with  treacherous  In- 
dians suggested  that  the  institution  should  be  erected  upon  a  secluded, 
sheltered  site— an  island  in  the  Susquehanna  Biver.    The  curious  trav- 
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«Iler,  glancing  at  that  charming  river  view  to  the  northwest  as  he  crosses 
to  Havre  de  Grace  on  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad^  may  see  this  island- 
retreat  in  the  foreground,  serving  now  to  support  the  piers  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  bridge.  The  island  was  actually  granted  in  1624  for 
the  ^^  Foundinge  and  maintenance  of  a  university,  and  such  schools  in 
Virginia  as  shall  there  be  erected,  and  shall  be  called  Acddemia  Vir- 
giniensia  et  OxaniensW^^  Such  a  refuge  for  learning  in  Virginia  reminds 
the  student  of  that  river-encircled  monastery,  called  Lindisfarue,  among 
the  savage  Northumbrians.  If  one  should  continue  his  journey  to 
Charlottesville,  and  to  the  present  University  of  Virginia,  he  would  be 
again  reminded  of  the  old  monastic  system  of  seclusion  and  protection 
from  the  dangers  of  the  world.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  pleasant  irony  of 
fate  which  led  the  free-thinking  Jefferson  to  imitate  the  ground-plan  of 
the  monastic  schools  of  Europe,  when  he  laid  the  foundations  of  real 
university  education  in  Virginia  and  America. 

The  project  for  a  university  called  Academia  Virginiensis  et  Oxoni- 
ensis^  upon  that  island  refuge  in  the  Susquehanna  Biver,  failed  like  the 
original  project  for  a  university  at  Henrico.  The  plan  was  broken  off 
by  the  death  of  its  chief  advocate  and  promoter,  Mr.  Edward  Palmer. 
But  the  idea  of  a  university  for  Virginia  was  not  lost;  it  slumbered  on 
during  the  next  generation,  which  was  too  busy  repairing  its  material 
losses,  and  in  strengthening  its  colonial  position,  to  think  of  the  higher 
education. 

THE  VIRGINIANS  VOTE  FOR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

In  1660,  the  colonial  Assembly  of  Virginia  took  into  their  own  hands 
the  project  of  founding  educational  institutions  within  their  borders. 
The  motive  of  the  Virginians  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  great 
and  general  Court  of  Massachusetts,  when  it  established  Harvard  Co^- 
lege,  and  grammar  schools  to  fit  youth  "  for  ye  university.''  The  Vir- 
ginians voted  "that  for  the  advance  of  learning,  education  of  youth, 
supply  of  the  ministry,  and  promotion  of  piety,  there  be  land  taken 
upon  purchases  for  a  Colledge  and  free  schoole,  and  that  there  be,  with 
as  much  speede  as  may  be  convenient,  houseing  erected  thereon  for 
entertainment  of  students  and  schollers."*  It  was  also  voted  in  1660  that 
the  various  commissioners  of  county  courts  take  subscriptions  on  court 
days  for  the  benefit  of  the  college,  and  that  the  commissioners  send 
orders  throughout  their  respective  counties  to  the  vestrymen  of  all  the 
parishes  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  from  such  inhabitants  as  "  have 
not  already  subscribed.'' 


^  This  novel  point  in  the  educational  history  of  Virginia  was  first  suggested  to 
the  writer  by  President  D.  C.  Oilman's  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
July  1,  1886.    The  original  authority  upon  the  point  is  NeilPs  Virginia  FeUiata,  183. 

The  mention  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  University  recalls  the  fact 
that  the  parent  chapter  of  this  distinguished  body  was  organized  in  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  at  William  and  Mary  College,  December  5,  1776. 

*Hening.    Statutes  of  Virginiaj  ii,  25. 
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It  appears  from  the  record  of  this  legislation  in  Hening's  Statutes  of 
Virginia  that  already,  in  1660,  "  His  Majestie's  Governour,  Council  of 
State^  and  Burgesses  of  the  present  grand  Assembly  have  severally  sub- 
scribed severall  considerable  sumes  of  money  and  quantityes  of  to- 
bacco,^ to  be  paid  upon  demand  after  a  place  had  been  provided  and 
built  upon  for  educational  purposes.^  A  petition  was  also  recommended 
to  Sir  William  Berkeley,  then  governor  of  Virginia,  that  the  King  be 
petitioned  for  letters  patent  authorizing  collections  from  "  well-dis- 
posed people  in  England  for  the  erecting  of  colledges  and  schooles  in 
this  countrye."*  This  action  of  the  Virginians  in  1660  ought  to  be  taken 
as  much  better  evidence  of  an  early  regard  for  education  in  that  col- 
ony than  the  well-known  saying  of  Governor  Berkeley  would  seem  to 
indicate.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  the  lords  commissioners  of  trades 
and  plantations  respecting  the  progress  of  learning  in  the  colony  of 
Virginia,  Berkeley  said,  ''  I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools  nor 
printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years."  ^ 

A  WOED  IN  BERKELEY'S  DEFENCE. 

This  answer  by  a  crusty  old  governor  has  been  quoted  perhaps  too 
often  as  an  index  of  the  real  sentiments  of  colonial  Virginia  toward 
the  cause  of  education.  Not  only  is  the  tone  of  popular  legislation 
entirely  opposed  to  the  current  view,  but  Berkeley's  own  acts  should 
modify  our  judgment  of  his  words.  He  actually  subscribed,  with  other 
gentlemen  of  the  colony,  for  ^^  a  Golledge  of  students  of  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences.^  Undoubtedly  Sir  William  did  not  believe  in  popular 
education  as  it  is  now  understood.  If  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have 
been  mnch  in  advance  of  his  time.  He  believed  in  the  higher  education 
and  in  home  training.  Regarding  elementary  instruction,  he  said  that 
Virginia  pursued  <^  the  same  course  that  is  taken  in  England  out  of 
towns,  every  man,  according  to  his  ability,  instructing  his  children^ 
V7e  have  forty-eight  parishes,  and  our  ministry  are  well  paid,  and  by 
consent,  should  be  better  if  they  would  pray  oftener  and  preach  less.'^ 
Here  is  an  excellent  type  of  John  Bull.  This  growling,  grumbling 
ooantry  squire  would  have  been  the  first  to  subscribe  for  an  increase  in 
the  parson's  salary  or  for  a  "free  school"  in  his  own  parish. 

The  times  were  not  yet  ripe  for  classical  education  in  Virginia,  for 
that  was  what  the  term  "free  school"  meant  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  was  free  in  the  sense  of  teaching  the  liberal  arts,  preparatory  to 
college  training.    In  old  England,  and  in  her  colonies,  free  schools^ 

>  Heuingy  ii,  37. 

s  IhUL,  ii,  30. 

'  Answen  of  Sir  WUliam  Berkeley  to  the  inqairies  of  the  lords  commissioners  of 
fOTeign  plantations,  printed  in  fall  in  Hening,  ii,  511-517. 

^For  iUnfltrations  of  this  pointy  see  Johns  Hopkins  University  StiidieSy  vol.  i.  No. 
12,  "Free  Schools  of  South  Carolina,"  by  B.  F.  Ramage;  and  vol.  iii,  Nos.  2-3, 
''Local  Institntions  of  Virginia,"  by  Edward  Ingle  (who  has  the  correct  view),  p.  14. 
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were  originally  syDonymoas  with  Latin  schools  or  grammar  schools. 
It  woold  be  as  absurd  to  identify  the  ancient  and  the  modern  meanings 
of  free  schools  as  to  confuse  a  modern  grammar  school  with  the  earlier 
or  classical  use  of  that  term.  When  Sir  William  thanked  God  that 
there  were  no  free  schools  in  Virginia,  we  should  not  take  the  profane 
remark  too  seriously,  for  he  had  subscribed  for  the  cause  of  classical 
education  ten  years  before. 

WHY  FREE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  COLLEGE  WERE  DELATED. 

It  is  not  strange  that  little  or  nothing  was  really  accomplished  at  thiB 
time  for  the  cause  of  higher  education  m  Virginia  beyond  the  taking 
of  subscriptions  throughout  the  counties  and  parishes.  Virginia  was  a 
new  country,  extraordinarily  attractive  trom  an  agricultural  point  of 
view.  Her  settlers,  instead  of  gathering  in  towns  and  villages,  as  the 
settlers  of  l^ew  England  were  by  law  required  to  do,  dispersed  more 
and  more,  imitating  the  English  model  of  rural  society  already  estab- 
lished b.v  representative  Virginians.  It  might  well  be  expected  that  it 
would  take  a  much  longer  time  to  develop  an  educational  system  in 
colonial  Virginia  than  in  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut,  which  were 
both  made  up  of  compact  village  republics.  It  took  the  University  •f 
Michigan  nearly  fifty  years  to  get  fairly  under  way,  even  with  the  aid 
of  a  national  land  grant,  good  territorial  legislation,  and  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  great  West  and  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Virgin- 
ians were  well  enough  disposed  toward  schools  and  colleges,  but  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  physical  geography  and  political  economy,  were 
against  them.  In  rural  districts  subscriptions  are  always  taken  leis- 
urely and  collections  even  more  so  Virginia  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule.*  Some  writers  would  have  us  believe  that  the  college  was  actu- 
ally planted  as  early  as  1661,  but  this  is  highly  improbable.  Early 
educational  enactments  in  Virginia  were  like  many  of  those  early 
towns — on  paper  only.  And  yet  the  Virginians  really  meant  to  have 
both  towns  and  a  college.  In  1688-'89,  twenty-five  hundred  pounds 
were  subscribed  by  a  few  wealthy  gentlemen  in  the  colony  and  by  their 
merchant  friends  in  England  toward  the  endowment  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation. 

ROYAL  ENDOWMENT  BY  WILLLAM  AND  MARY. 

In  1691  the  colonial  Assembly  sent  the  Bev.  James  Blair,  the  com- 
missary or  representative  of  the  Bishop  of  Loudon,  back  to  England  to 
secure  a  charter  for  the  proposed  college.  Virginia's  agent  went 
straight  to  Queen  Mary  and  explained  the  educational  ambition  of  her 
colony  in  America.    The  Queen  favored  the  idea  of  a  college,  and  William 

^See  "A  bill  for  facilitatiDg  ye  payment  of  ye  Douations  to  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  in  Virginia,"  1698,  Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papers,  i,  61.  Beverly,  whose 
History  of  Virginia  was  first  published  in  1705,  says :  ^'  The  subscribed  money  did  not 
come  in  with  the  same  readiness  with  which  it  had  been  underwritten.'' 
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wisely  concarred.  The  royal  pair  agreed  to  allow  two  thousand  pounds 
out  of  the  quit-rents  of  Virginia  toward  building  the  college.  Mr.  Blair 
then  went  to  Seymour,  the  attorney -general,  with  the  royal  command 
to  issue  a  charter.  Seymour  demurred.  The  country  was  then  engaged 
in  war,  and  could  ill  afford  to  plant  a  college  in  Virginia.  But  Mr.  Blair 
urged  that  the  institution  was  to  prepare  young  men  to  become  ministers 
of  the  Gospel.  Virginians,  he  said,  had  souls  to  be  saved  as  well  as 
their  English  countrymen.  '^  Souls ! "  said  Seymour,  "  Damn  your  souls ! 
Make  tobacco!''^ 

John  Bull  is  often  brutally  frank  in  the  expression  of  his  colonial 
policy,  but  quite  as  often,  while  swearing  and  grumbling,  he  opens  his 
purse.  The  English  Government  concluded  to  give  not  only  £2,000  in 
money,  but  also  20,000  acres  of  land,  with  a  tax  of  one  penny  on  every 
pound  of  tobacco  exported  from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  together  with 
all  fees  and  profits  arising  from  the  ofQce  of  surveyor-general,  which 
were  to  be  controlled  by  the  president  and  faculty  of  the  college.  They 
were  authorized  to  appoint  special  surveyors  for  the  counties  whenever 
the  governor  and  his  council  thought  it  necessary.  These  privileges, 
granted  by  charter  in  1693,  were  of  great  significance  in  the  economic 
history  of  Virginia.  They  brought  the  entire  land  system  of  the  colony 
into  the  hands  of  a  collegiate  land  office.  Even  after  the  Revolution, 
one-sixth  of  the  fees  to  all  public  surveyors  continued  to  be  paid  into 
the  college  treasury  down  to  the  year  1819,  when  this  custom  was  abol- 
ished.' In  no  way  could  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  have  better 
grasped  the  political  economy  of  Virginia  than  by  taxing  its  tobacco 
and  surveying  its  land.  This  union  of  the  college  with  the  practical  in- 
terests of  the  colony  developed  the  wisest  statesman  this  country  has 
ever  seen — George  Washington,  who  received  his  first  public  commis- 
sion as  county  surveyor  at  the  hands  of  the  president  of  William  and 
Mary. 

COLONIAL  ENDOWMENT. 

Specific  acts  by  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  strengthened  the 
royal  endowment  of  William  and  Mary.  In  1693  an  export  duty  on  all 
skins  and  furs  was  permanently  levied  for  the  support  of  the  college.^ 
In  1718  one  thousand  pounds  were  appropriated  by  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses  for  the  education  of  <<  ingenious  scholars,  natives  of  this 
colony.^*  The  special  right  of  Maryland  youth  to  be  educated  at  Will- 
iam and  Mary  was  early  recognized.^  This  was  probably  due  to  the 
fSact  that  Maryland,  like  Virginia,  was  taxed  one  penny  a  pound  on  all 
exported  tobacco,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  permanent  revenue  to 
the  college.    In  1734  a  tax  was  imposed  upon  all  imported  liquors  '<  for 

*  Wark9  of  Benjamin  Franklinj  edited  by  Sparks,  x,  111. 

•Hening's  Statutes^  xi,  310;  Code  oj  Virginia,  1873,  p»  710. 

s  HeniDg,  iU,  123. 

<  Ikid,,  iv,  74. 

»  Jonee.    Present  State  of  Virginiaf  84. 
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the  better  sapport  of  the  college — so  as  some  part  thereof  shall  be  laid 
out  aod  applied  for  buying  such  books  for  the  use  of  the  scholars  and 
students  in  the  college — and  such  books,  so  to  be  bought,  shall  be  marked 
thus:  The  gift  of  the  Oenfral  Assembly  of  Virginia^  in  the  year  1734.*^ 
This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  dispositions  of  a  liquor  tax  on  record. 
In  1759  the  college  received  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  imposed  on  peddlers. 
Altogether  the  annual  revenues  of  William  and  Mary  before  tiie  out- 
break of  the  American  Eevolution  were  estimated  at  about  £,2,jdWi. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Various  scholarships,  or ''foundations,"  yielding  pecuniary  sapport 
to  students  at  William  and  Mary,  were  early  established.  The  House 
of  Burgesses  founded  three  j  Colonel  Hill,  of  Shirley,  and  Bobert  Car- 
ter (King  Carter),  of  Corotoman,  together  gave  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
pounds  for  the  endowment  of  a  scholarship ;  Mrs.  Thomas  Bray,  of  New 
Kent,  gave  two  hundred  pounds;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harrison,  of  Surrey, 
three  hundred  pounds ;  the  Bev.  James  Blair,  of  Williamsburg,  five 
hundred  pounds ;  and  Philip  Lightfoot,  of  Sandy  Point,  the  same  sum* 
These  scholarships  were  all  founded  before  the  American  Revolution.* 

BOYLE'S  ENDOWMENT  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

The  Hon.  Bobert  Boyle,  who  died  in  England  in  L691,  by  will  enjoined 
his  executors  ^<  to  apply  his  personal  estate  to  such  charitable  and  pious 
uses  as  they,  in  their  discretion,  should  think  fit"  It  was  finally 
agreed,  in  1697,  that  the  revenue  of  the  Boyle  bequest,  which  had  bera 
invested  in  a  landed  estate  called  the  ^^  Brasserton,"  should  be  annually 
paid  over  to  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  subject  to  an  annual  draft 
of  ninety  pounds,  payable  by  the  Virginia  college  to  Harvard  College. 
The  intention  of  this  endowment  was  the  encouragement  of  Indian  edo- 
cation  and  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  natives.  By  means 
of  the  Boyle  fund  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  erected  a  building 
called  the  ^^  Brasserton  "  upon  the  college  green,  and  it  long  served  as 
an  Indian  school. 

An  earnest  attempt  was  made  in  Virginia  to  educate  Indian  boys. 
At  one  time,  during  Governor  Spotswood's  regime,  there  were  nearly 
twenty  Indian  students  at  William  and  Mary  College.  The  governor 
remitted  the  tribute  of  peltry  formerly  exacted  from  certain  tribes,  on 
condition  that  they  should  send  the  children  of  the  "chief  men"  to 
Williamsburg  to  be  educated.  Juvenile  hostages  were  also  taken  from 
hostile  tribes  for  the  same  purpose,  which  served  also  to  promote  the 
sahis  publica.  In  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  dated  July  26,  1712, 
Spotswood  speaks  of  the  success  of  the  experiment,  but  of  the  inad* 
equacy  of  the  Boyle  endowment.  The  Indians,  he  says, "  have  a  Master 
to  teach  them  and  are  decently  cloathed  and  maintained,  so  that  they 

J  Heniug,  iv,  432. 

^The  History  of  the  College  of  TVilliam  and  Maryj  65.    Richmond,  1874. 
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seem  very  well  pleased  with  the  change  of  their  condition,  as  indeed 
their  parents  and  others  of  their  Nations  who  come  frequently  to  see 
them  express  mach  satisfaction  with  the  care  that  is  taken  of  them,  and 
frequently  lament  their  own  mit^fortune  in  not  having  the  like  advan- 
tages in  their  Youth  ;  but  as  the  revenue  of  the  College  settled  by  Mr. 
Boyle  for  that  service  is  insufficient  to  support  so  great  a  charge,  I  hope 
your  Lord'p  will  use  your  interest  for  obtaining  some  contributions 
from  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospell,  and  from  other  charitable 
persons  6)  help  the  College  to  promote  so  good  a  design.''^ 

MOTIVES  FOR  FOUNDING  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  charter  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  shows  that  the  ob- 
jects of  the  foundation  were  much  the  same  as  those  originally  pro- 
posed in  1619,  and  again  in  1660.  The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  had 
asked  foraroyalendowmentofthecollege,  **totheend  that  the*  Church  of 
Virginia  may  be  furnished  with  a  seminary  of  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  that  the  youth  may  be  piously  educated  in  good  letters  and  manners, 
and  that  the  Christian  faith  may  be  propagated  amongst  the  Western 
Indians,  to  the  glory  of  Almighty  God."^  This  pious  language  would 
serve  equally  well  in  New  England  or  Virginia  to  describe  the  highest 
motives  of  the  founders  of  educational  institutions.  It  is  useless  to  ar- 
rogate any  peculiar  or  particular  piety  in  the  educational  establish- 
ments of  any  part  of  this  country.  The  truth  is  that  in  old  England, 
through  many  centuries,  good  men,  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  sover- 
eigns and  subjects,  had  been  laj  ing  educational  foundations,  such  as 
monasteries,  colleges,  and  free  town  schools,  upon  which  ideas  the 
New  World  has  built.  Tlie  motives  of  the  English,  whether  in  Virginia 
or  New  England,  in  providing  for  tlie  pious  education  of  their  sons  in 
gooil  letters  and  good  manners,  were  but  colonial  outcr()pi)ings  of  the 
same  public  spirit  which  founded  the  various  colleges  which  now  make 
up  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  propagation  of  the 
Christian  faith  among  the  Indians  was  perhaps  a  secondary  considera- 
tion, but  it  was  honestly  attempted  in  Virginia  as  well  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Englishmen  are  much  the  same  the  world  over,  whether  in  America 
or  Australia.  They  are  a  healthy  union  of  public  spirit  and  private 
interest,  of  measured  philanthropy  and  enlifjhtened  selfishness.    An 

*  Letters  of  Governor  Spotswood,  i,  174.  On  early  attempts  to  educate  Indian  boys 
in  Virji^iiia,  see  Bishop  Perry's  HiHtonj  of  the  American  KjuHcopal  Churchy  i,  116,  123, 
124, 128.  An  Indian  school  was  ostabliwh-'d  at  Christanna,  in  Southampton  County, 
where  at  one  time  (1716)  seventy  Indian  chihiren  were  tau«;ht. 

«An  "Alt  Heidelberg"  friend  of  the  writer,  Dr.  George  Gary  Hush,  in  his  interest- 
ing and  attractive  history  of  Harvard,  the  First  American  rnivrrsity,  published  in 
1886  by  Cnpples,  Upham  &  Co.,  says,  p.  64,  of  that  institution,  '*  The  education  of  both 
*the  English  and  the  Indian  youth  in  knowled«j:e  and  godliness'  was,  according  to  the 
charter  of  1650,  the  object  sought  in  the  establishment  of  a  college."  For  t«>xt  of 
ebarter,  see  Records  of  Massachuscttn,  vol.  iii,  195. 
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EnglislimaQ's  struggle  for  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul  often  ends  iu 
organized  effort  for  the  good  of  bis  community  or  of  his  country,  and 
sometimes  it  takes  the  direction  of  foreign  missions,  in  lands  which  be 
is  striving  to  subdue.  It  is  this  curious  blending  of  individnal  with 
social  forces  which  has  converted  England  and  her  colonies  into  vigor- 
ous powers  for  civilization. 

OBaANIZATION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  power  to  establish  and  to  organize  "  a  certain  place  of  universal 
study,  or  perpetual  college,  for  Divinity,  Philosophy,  Languages,  and 
other  good  Arts  and  Sciences,  consisting  of  one  President,  six  masters 
or  professors,  and  an  hundred  scholars,  more  or  less,  graduates  ai)d 
non-graduates,"  was  intrusted  by  the  charter,  issued  February  19,  l(i93, 
to  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  eighteen  trustees,  resident  in  the  colony. 
They  were  to  have  the  appointing  power,  and  were  to  form  the  board 
of  governors  or  visitors.  Every  year  they  were  to  elect  from  their  own 
number  a  rector  for  the  college.  Every  seven  years  they  were  to  choose 
some  eminent  and  discreet  person  to  be  the  chancellor.  Naturally  the 
Eev.  James  Blair  was  by  the  charter  made  one  of  the  original  trustees, 
also  the  first  annual  rector  and  president  of  the  college  for  life.  He  was 
a  vigorous,  aggressive  Scotchman,  and  held  his  presidential  office  for 
fifty  years,  dying  in  1743.  The  charter  appointed  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don to  be  the  first  chancellor.  The  trustees  continued,  down  to  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution,  to  associate  the  academic  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical ofBce.  Inasmuch  as  the  first  president,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Blair,  was 
the  Bishop's  commissary,  or  deputy,  in  Virginia,  it  was  but  natural  that 
these  two  offices  should  remain  united  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Thus  the  presidency '  of  the  college  and  the  primacy  of  the  church 
in  Virginia  were  represented  by  one  and  the  same  man.    The  charter 

'  List  of  Presidents, 

Rev.  James  Blair,  D.  D.,  commissary 1693  to  1743 

Rev.  William  Dawson,  commissary 1743  to  175*2 

Rev.  William  Stitb,  D.  D.,  commissary 1752  to  1755 

Rev.  Thomas  Dawson,  D.  D.,  commissary 1755  to  1761 

Rev.  William  Yates 1761  to  1704 

Rev.  James  Horrocks,  D.  D.,  commissary 1764  to  1771 

Rev.  John  Camm,  D.  D.,  commissary 1771  to  1777 

Rt.  Rev.  James  Madison  (the  tirst  Hishop  of  Vir^jjinia) 1777  to  1812 

Rev.  John  Bracken 1812  to  1814 

John  An^rustine  Smith,  M.  D 1814  to  1S26 

Rev.  William  H.Wilmer,  D.  D 1826  to  1837 

Rev.  Adam  P.  Empie,  D.  D 1827  to  18:t6 

Thomas  R.  Dew 1836  to  1846 

Robert  Saunders 1847  to  1848 

Benjamin  S.  Ewell,  LL.  I) 1848  to  1849 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Johns 1849  to  1854 

Benjamin  S.  Ewell,  LL.  D.  (a  graduate  of  West  Point) 1854  to 
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provided  that  the  president  and  professors  of  the  college  should  con- 
stitute a  body  corporate,  and  that  to  it  ultimately  the  trustees 
should  transfer  their  entire  endowment  as  soon  as  the  institution  should 
be  fairly  established.  This  was  actually  done ;  so  that,  in  after  time, 
the  trustees  remained  simply  as  the  board  of  annual  visitors,  with  gen- 
eral superintendence  and  the  appointing  power. 

THE  FACULTY  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  charter  provided  for  a  college  president  and  for  six  masters  or 
professors.  The  text  of  the  act  transferring  the  college  from  the  trust- 
ees to  the  faculty  shows  that,  the  latter  consisted,  in  1729,  of  President 
Blair,  two  professors  in  the  school  of  theology,  namely,  Bartholomew 
Yates  and  Francis  Fontaine,^  and  two  in  the  school  of  philosophy,  to 
wit,  Alexander  Irwin,  and  William  Dawson  '*  late  of  Queen  College,  in 
^Oxford."  Three  of  these  professors  were  so-called  ^'clerks,"  who  had 
been  officiating  in  the  parish  churches  of  Virginia.  Joshua  Fry,  a  gentle- 
man of  Williamsburg,  was  appointed  master  of  the  grammar  school, 
which  was  early  established  "  for  the  immediate  education  of  the  youth  of 
the  colony  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues."  Thus  were  laid  anew  in 
America  the  old  classical  foundations  of  a  liberal  education.  The  gram- 
mar or  Latin  school  was  the  corner-stone  of  the  <!ollege  proper,  which 
was  a  philosophical  department.  The  institution  of  a  school  of  theol- 
ogy reminds  us  that  the  foundation  laid  by  William  and  Mary  needed 
only  a  school  of  law  and  a  school  of  medicine  to  have  become  at  the 
very  outset  a  complete  university,  which,  historically  speaking,  com- 
prises four  faculties. 

"  In  addition,"  says  Campbell,  "  to  the  five  professorships  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  the  mathematics,  moral  pliilosophy,  and  two  of  divinity,  pro- 
vided for  by  the  charter,  a  sixth,  called  the  Brasserton,  from  the  estate 
in  England  which  secured  the  endowment,  had  been  annexed  by  the 
celebrated  Robert  Boyle,  for  the  instruction  and  conversion  of  the  In- 
dians." 2 

Mr.  E.  A.  Brock,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Virginia  Historical 
Society,  in  his  notes  to  the  Dinwiddie  Papers,^  says:  "The  succes- 
sion of  the  masters  or  professors  at  this  early  seat  of  learning  would 
be  a  highly  interesting  addition  to  the  annals  of  American  education. 
Through  the  repeated  destruction  of  the  college  buildings  and  records 
by  fire  no  such  complete  list  is  known  to  be  extant.  *  *  ♦  The 
following  list  of  the  faculty  to  1752,  inclusive,  has  been  preserved: 
Kev.  Francis  Fontaine  (born  1697,  died  1749),  professor  of  Oriental 
languages,  1729;  Kev.  Bartholomew  Yates,  i)rofessor  of  divinity,  1729; 
Joshua  Fry,  1729,  master  of  the  grammar  schools  (afterward  advanced 
to  the  chair  of  mathematics) ;  Kev.  William  Stitb,  1731 ;  Edward  Ford, 
1738;  John  Gramme,  1741;  Kev.  Thomas  Dawson,  1738;  William  Pres- 

^Concerniug  "the  first  professor,"  see  Spotswood's  Letters,  ii,  167. 
*  Campbell.   BUtory  of  Virginia^  347. 
^Dinwiddie  Papers,  vol.  i,  pp.  3-4. 
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toD,  1752;  Eev.  John  Gamm,  1752, — professors,  whose  departments  of 
instraction  are  not  known;  Rev.  William  Kobinson,  master  of  the 
grammar  school,  1742;  masters  of  the  Indian  school:  John  Fox,  1729; 
Rev.  Robert  Barrett,  1737.'' 

The  writer  has  no  means  of  determining  the  exact  natare  of  the  early 
courses  of  instruction  provided  by  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 
In  all  probability  they  were  much  the  same  as  those  given  during  the 
scholastic  regime  of  early  Harvard,  which  the  writer  has  elsewhere  de- 
scribed.^ The  Harvard  system  was  but  a  colonial  reproduction  of  tbe 
higher  education  of  England  as  fostered  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century.  The  professors  of  philosophy  at  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary  probably  taughtlogic,  rhetoric,  ethics,  physics, 
and  politics,  together  with  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy ;  possi- 
bly also  the  Westminster  catechism  and  a  little  history,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane. Historia  civilis  and  Bistoria  naturalis  certainly  belonged  to  the 
old  scholastic  curriculum.  The  study  of  American  history  was  culti- 
vated in  an  intelligent  and  original  way  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Stith, 
the  historian  of  Virginia,  professor  in  the  college  in  1731,  and  who  was 
commissary  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  president  of  the  college  from 
1752  to  1755.  His  work  was  first  published  at  Williamsburg  in  1747, 
where  the  historian  prosecuted  his  researches  in  government  offices  re- 
specting the  beginnings  of  Virginia.  He  was  the  second  academic  rep- 
resentative of  Virginia  history.  Prof.  Hugh  Jones,  of  whom  we  shall 
presently  speak,  was  the  first. 

In  1734,  the  president,  masters,  scholars,  and  students  of  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  and  all  the  domestic  servants  belonging  to  tbe 
institution,  were  forever  exempted  from  taxation,  not  only  from  tithes, 
but  from  all  public,  county,  and  parish  levies.^  This  immunity  is  an  in- 
teresting survival  of  the  monastic  system  of  the  Old  World. 

The  continuity  of  monastic  tradition  is  further  seen  in  the  law  for- 
bidding professors  to  marry.  In  1769,  when  a  reverend  professor  of 
theology  and  the  reverend  master  of  the  grammar  school  took  to  them- 
selves wives  and  settled  in  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  it  was  resolved 
by  the  board  of  visitors:  ''That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  visitation  that 
the  professors  and  masters,  their  engaging  in  marriage  and  the  concerns 
of  ti  private  family,  and  shifting  their  residence  to  any  place  without 
the  college,  is  contrary  to  the  principles  on  which  the  college  was  founded 
and  their  duty  as  professors." 

The  salary  of  President  Blair  was  originally  fixed  at  £150  a  year,  but 
it  was  afterward  cut  down  to  £100.  The  salary  of  the  masters,  or  fel- 
lows, as  we  learn  from  the  statements  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  them, 
was  £80  per  annum,  with  liO  shillings  for  an  entrance  fee  and  20  shil- 
lings for  tuition  from  each  student  intrusted  to  their  charge. 

'  **  llistory  at  Harvard  University,"  published  i;i  Education,  May,  ltid6. 
«  Heuing,  iv,  433. 
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PEOFESSOB  HUGH  JONES. 

Probably  one  of  the  very  best  types  of  the  early  professor  in  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary  is  the  Kev.  Hugh  Jones,  already  mentioned. 
He  was  an  Englishman  of  university  training,  who  came  hrst  to  Mary- 
land in  1696,  and  became  the  incumbent  of  Christ  Church  parish,  in 
Calvert  County.  He  sent  home  an  account  of  the  province  of  Maryland, 
which  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Bishop  of  London  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  the  college  at  Williamsburg.  While  resident 
there  he  served  as  chaplain  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  as  "  lecturer^ 
in  the  Brufon  parish  church ;  he  preached  also  in  Jamestown,  the  Can- 
terbury of  Virginia.  He  left  the  province  for  England  in  1722,  and  in 
1724  brought  out  in  London  his  book  on  "The  Present  State  of  Vir- 
ginia,'' which  includes  sketches  of  Maryland  and  North  Carolina.  Thus, 
through  the  faithful  work  of  one  scholarly  churchman  and  college  pro- 
fessor, the  characteristics  of  three  southern  colonies  passed  into  his- 
torical science.  If  this  man  did  not  l/Cach  history,  he  made  it  and  wrote  it. 
His  monograph  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  sources  of  infor- 
mation respecting  Virginia  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Professor  Jones  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  existing  system 
of  ed  ucation  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  In  his  book  he  sug- 
gests certain  modifications,  which  are  very  remarkable  for  this  early 
period.  He  proposed  that  one  of  the  six  professorships  be  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  history;  but  what  is  more  surprising,  he  actually  proposed 
that  the  college  should  be  recognized  as  the  training  school  for  the  civil 
service  of  the  colony.    The  following  are  the  professors  own  words: 

"The  Charter  mentions  six  masters  or  professors,  but  does  not  specify 
the  professions;  it  directs  to  the  making  of  statutes  and  founding  scholar- 
ships, but  the  particulars  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  managers;  and 
some  such  establishment  as  this  here  mentioned  may  not  be  improper, 
especially  if  for  greater  encouragement  the  surveyors  of  each  county  kJo^e  to 
be  appointed  by  the  president  and  masters,  out  of  such  as  have  taken  a  Ba^h- 
ellor  of  Arts  degree  there;  and  if  tJie  Oovernor  and  Council  icere  to  elect  a 
certain  number  of  Bachellors  for  clerks  into  the  Secretaries  office;  out  of 
which  clerks  attending  and  writing  there  at  certain  times j  the  county  clerks 
should  be  appointed. 

"  The  office  of  the  president  would  be  to  govern  the  College,  be  treas- 
urer and  censor,  and  have  a  casting  vote  in  all  debates.  The  six  pro- 
fessors would  be:  One  for  Divinity,  who  should  be  chaplain  and  cate- 
chist;  one  for  Mathematicks,  one  for  Philosophy,  one  for  Languages,  one 
for  History,  one  for  Humanity,  who  should  be  Grammar  Master." 

This  was  the  educational  ideal  of  one  of  the  best  professors  in  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  history.  The 
Hcheme  is  remarkably  well-rounded  for  those  times.  An  earlier  recom- 
mendation for  a  distinct  chair  of  history  and  for  a  school  of  administra- 
tion, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  this  country. 
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Eeturning  to  America  after  long  absence  in  England,  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Jones  resumed  parochial  work  in  Virginia,  but  he  finally  returned  to 
Maryland,  where  he  built  up  various  parishes,  notably  William  and 
Mary  parish  and  Sassafras  parish,  in  Cecil  County.  He  persuaded  the 
people  to  build  brick  churches  instead  of  cheap  wooden  structures,  and 
he  invigorated  society  wherever  he  went.  He  continued  pastoral  work 
until  he  was  ninety  years  old,  when  he  retired,  **  having  worthily  won 
the  title  of  venerable."  This  professor  and  ecclesiastic  might  be  called 
the  Venerable  Bede  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  He  died  in  1760,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-one,  having  been  in  the  ministry  sixty-five  years.^ 

ORIGIN  OF  WILLIAMSBURa. 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary,  like  Harvard  College,  was  a  state 
institution.  It  was  fonnded  by  what  was  then  the  National  Govern- 
ment, by  royal  endowment.  The  charter  gave  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  the  right  to  determine  the  best  site  for  the  college.  It  was 
voted  to  erect  the  buildings  ''as  neere  the  church  now  standing  in 
Middle  Plantation  old  fields  as  convenience  will  permitt."  Thus  in  Vir- 
ginia, as  in  Europe,  the  church  was  the  original  centre  around  which 
educational  institutions  were  planted.  There  was  no  town  in  "  Middle 
Plantation  old  fields"  at  the  time  the  college  was  built.  Simply  a 
church  in  Bruton  Parish*  and  a  scattered  settlement,  with  an  archaic 
system  of  common  lands;  these  were  the  beginnings  of  what  was  yet  to 
become  a  college  town  and  the  capital  of  Virginia. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  and  remarkable  fact  that  the  founding  of  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  at  Middle  Plantation  determined  the  polit- 
ical centre  of  Virginia  and  the  founding  of  Williamsburg.  The  sup- 
posed healthfulness  of  the  locality  had  indeed  great  weight  with  the 
Assembly  in  fixing  upon  Middle  Plantation  as  a  site  for  both  college 
and  capital,  for  the  place  ^'hath  been  found,  by  constant  experience, 
to  bo  healthy  and  agreeable  to  the  constitutions  of  the  inhabitants";' 
but  in  the  preamble  to  the  act  passed  in  the  fonrth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  1705,  when  Williamsburg  was  founded,  this  additional 
motive  i^eems  to  have  decided  the  location  of  the  city:  ''It  will  prove 
highly  advantageous  and  benelicial  to  his  Majesty's  Royal  College  of 
William  and  Mary  to  have  the  conreniences  of  a  Town  near  the  same."* 

'  Infbniiiition  c()uc't'rnin«i;  tlii.s  n  inarkablc  man  was  obtained  from  Spotewood's  Lei- 
lern,  i,  103;  ii,  2^i'A  ;  and  from  HiHhop  Perry's  monnmental  work  on  tho  History  of  the 
American  EpiHcopal  Church,  i,Ii()7. 

2  The  Vestry-book  of  Bruton  l^arish  dates  from  1(>74  ;  but  Bishop  Meade  (i,  146)  says 
that  there  was  a  ehnrcb  at  Middle  I'lantation  as  early  as  IGGT). 

^H(ming,  iii,  411>.  With  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  govpniment  from 
Jamestown  to  Williamsbnr<;,  llu;^!!  Jones  says,  in  Iiis  rresvnt  State  of  Virginia  (1724): 
**When  the  Stat<'  ITouhc  and  I'rison  wrre  l>urne<l  down,  (iovernor  Nicholson  removed 
the  residence  of  the  Governor  u  ith  t  lie  Mn»f  in;;:  of  (Jeneral  Courts  and  General  Assem- 
blies to  Middle  IMantation,  seven  niibs  from  .hunes  Town,  in  a  healthier  and  more  cou- 
veuient  IMare,  aixi  freer  front  the  Annoyance  of  mnskettoes"! — Sabiu's  reprint,  p.  2«>. 

••Hening,  iii,  422. 
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Clearly  tbese  early  legislators  of  Virginia  were  in  advance  of  their 
age.  They  believed  what  the  nineteenth  century  is  just  beginning  to 
find  out — that  a  good  municipal  environment  is  favorable  rather  than 
injurious  to  the  higher  education  ;  that  the  town  is  more  suitable  than 
the  country  for  the  growth  of  a  college  or  a  university.  The  early  Vir- 
ginians had  no  idea  that  professors  and  students  should  be  turned  out 
to  pasture  like  superannuated  horses  and  untrained  colts,  and  expected 
to  feed  on  grass  like  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  a  very  bucolic  view  of  the 
higher  education  to  expect  it  to  flourish  in  the  open  fields,  apart  from 
human  society,  away  from  great  libraries,  museums,  schools,  churches, 
and  from  all  thft  helpful,  quickening  influences  of  municipal  life.  Civ- 
ilization and  culture  are,  historically' speaking,  the  products  of  towns 
and  cities.  Tbe  idea  of  isolating  students  from  the  world  is  but  the 
survival  of  the  monastic  system,  which  sought  cloistered  retreats  within 
protecting  walls.  While  society  and  education  owe  much  to  this  sys- 
tem, it  should  be  remembered  that  raonasticism  is  a  mediaeval  and  not 
a  modern  idea.  Indeed  the  monastery  and  the  castle  were  but  historic 
reversions  to  the  more  primitive  idea  of  hill-forts  and  patriarchal  burghs, 
from  which  ancient  cities  and  classical  civilization  sprang. 

PLAN   OF  WILLIAMSBURG. 

Williamsburg  was  laid  out  in  good  old  English  fashion,  with  a  spa- 
cious market-place  or  town-square  (the  Germanic  type  of  the  ancient 
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fomm  or  agora).    A  plot  of  land  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet 
square  was  appropriated  fora  building  suitable  for  the  General  Assembly 
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and  for  the  courts.  The  baildiug  when  completed  was  to  be  "  called 
and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Capitol,"^  and  it  was  resolved  that  *'  the 
space  of  two  hundred  feet  of  ground  every  way  from  the  said  Capitol 
shall  not  be  built  upon,  planted,  or  occupied  forever."  Truly  a  noble 
rese  rvation,  worthy  to  become  the  forum  of  Virginia!  Surviving  types 
of  the  same  idea  may  be  seen  in  Capitol  Square  at  Eichmond,  and  in 
every  court  green  around  the  court  houses  of  the  South  and  in  every 
town  common  of  New  England.  The  main  street  of  Williamsburg  was 
called  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street.  It  was  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
of  the  period.  It  extended  from  the  capitol  to  the  utmost  western  lim- 
its of  the  city,  where  it  "joins  on  ye  Land  belonging  to  ye  Colledge."^ 
This  colonial  boulevard,  connecting  the  seat  of  government  with  the 
seat  of  learning,  shows  that  politics  and  the  higher  education  were  in- 
terests closely  associated  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Virginians,  as 
indeed  are  Bichmond  and  the  University  of  Virginia  to  this  day. 

Of  the  appearance  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street  in  1724,  a  brief 
description  is  given  by  Professor  Hugh  Jones:  "Fronting  the  college 
at  near  its  whole  breadth  is  extended  a  noble  street,  mathematically 
straight  (for  the  fir^t  design  of  the  town'9  form  is  changed  to  a  much 
better),'  just  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  at  the  other  end  of 
which  stands  the  Capitol,  a  noble,  beautiful,  and  commodious  pile  as 
any  of  its  kind,  built  at  the  cost  of  the  late  Queen,  and  by  the  direction 
of  the  Governor." 

APPEARANCE  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  original  college  building  was  burned  down  in  1705,  but  it  was 
immediately  restored  in  the  same  style,  if  we  may  trust  tradition.  A 
good  descrii)tion  of  the  appearance  of  the  college  in  171*4  has  come  down 
to  us  through  that  original  tract  on  The  Tresent  State  of  Virginia. 
Professor  Jones  said  of  the  college : 

"The  front,  which  looks  due  east,  is  double,  and  is  13G  feet  long.  It 
is  a  lofty  pile  of  brick  building,  adorned  with  a  cupola.  At  the  north 
end  runs  back  a  large  wing,  w  hich  is  a  handsome  hall,  answerable  to 
which  the  chapel  is  to  be  built ;  and  there  is  a  spacious  piazza  on  the 
west  side,  from  one  wing  to  the  other.  It  is  approached  by  a  good 
walk,  and  a  grand  entrance  by  steps,  with  good  courts  and  gardens 
about  it,  with  a  good  house  and  apartment  for  the  Indian  master  and 
his  scholars,  and  out-houses;  and  a  large  pasture  inclosed  like  a  park, 
with  aboiit  150  acres  of  land  adjoining  for  occasional  uses.  The  build- 
ing is  beautiful  and  commodious,  being  first  modelled  by  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  adai)ted  to  the  nature  of  the  country  by  the  gentlemen 
there;  and  since  it  was  burned  down  it  has  beiMi   rebuilt,  and  nicely 

'  Heuiug,  iii,  4*20. 

^  Calendar  oj  J'iryiuia  JState  rapt  re,  i,  1()1>. 

^Governor  Nicholson  orij^iually  laid  out  tin'  town  of  Williamsburg  *•  in  the  form  of 
a  cypher  [mouograni  ?]  made  of  W  and  M."     Hugh  Jones'  rresvnt  State  of  I'irginia,  25. 
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The  mediaeval  monk  shanued  the  world  and  the  society  of  his  fellow 
men,  but  the  modern  man  has  discovered  virtue  in  both.  It  is  greatly 
to  the  honor  of  the  founders  and  builders  of  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  that  they  api)lied  so  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  idea  of 
education  in  a  social,  municipal,  and  political  environment.  Williams- 
burg was  the  first  exponent  of  a  noble  educational  policy,  to  which  this 
country  will  sooner  or  later  return.  It  was  a  policy  which  struggled 
into  existence  in  Prussia  in  1810,  when  that  child  of  conflict,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  was  born  in  the  cajntal  of  a  kingdom  that  was  to  found 
an  empire. 

Wonder  is  often  expressed  that  colonial  Virginia,  with  her  popula- 
tion widely  dispersed,  should  have  produced  so  many  eminent  public 
men,  who  became  leaders  in  the  American  Revolution  and  who  after- 
ward gave  such  practical  and  sovereign  direction  to  American  politics. 
Virginia  is  called  the  mother  of  presidents,  but  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  the  alma  mater  of  statesmen,  is  only  another  name  for  Vir- 
ginia. The  secret  of  that  great  family  of  patriot-politicians  lies  in  the 
union  of  home  education  with  the  higher  education,  in  the  blending  of 
private  with  public  training,  after  the  manner  of  onr  iMother  Kngland. 
In  Virginia  the  historic  process  began  with  English  traditions  of  family 
culture;  it  developed  through  the  personal  administration  of  rural 
estates,  through  vestry  meetings  and  county  ci)urts  and  the  House  of 
Burgesses.  The  evolution  of  a  higher  class  of  politicians,  of  professional 
men  and  cultivated  gentlemen,  was  first  accomplished  at  Williamsburg, 
that  school  of  citizens,  churchmtMi,  and  statesmen.  There  were  no 
educated  lawyers  in  Virginia  until  the  college  began  its  preparatory 
work.  Bishop  Meade  says:  "The  best  ministers  in  Virginia  were  those 
educated  at  the  college  and  sent  over  to  England  for  ordination.  The 
foreigners  were  the  great  scandal  of  the  church.'' 

Religious,  political,  and  educational  forces  in  society  always  thrive 
best  by  association,  not  necessarily  by  union.  This  was  true  of  ani^ient 
society,  and  it  is  no  less  true  in  the  modern  state.  While  the  sei)ara- 
tion  of  the  school  from  the  authority  of  the  church  and  the  se[)aration 
of  the  church  from  the  sphere  of  the  state  are  among  the  greatest  con- 
tributions of  America  to  the  world's  advancement,  nevertheless  the 
association  of  these  great  forces  must  be  preserved  in  a  modified  form. 
Neither  the  state  nor  the  church  nor  the  school  can  reach  its  highest 
efficiency  when  any  one  of  these  three  institutions  is  cut  oti"  from  asso- 
ciation with  the  other  two.  A  government  without  the  support  of 
religion  and  education,  means  ultimate  lapse  into  moral  and  political 
anarchy.  Ecclesiastical  organizations,  unrestrained  by  law  and  unen- 
lightened by  reason,  may  interfere  with  civil  liberty  and  check  the 
progress  of  though t.  Schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  without  public 
support  and  legal  protectioji,  without  moral  and  religious  associations, 
are  hopelessly  crippled  in  their  usefulness  to  society. 
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.  In  colonial  Virginia  there  was  an  entente  cordiale  between  the  college, 
the  church,  and  the  state.  The  clergy  held  their  conventions*  in  the 
college  buildings,  and,  before  the  capitol  was  built,  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses used  to  assemble  in  the  academic  halls.  The  head  of  the  college 
was  the  head  of  the  church  in  Virginia,  and  there  was  a  representative^ 
of  the  college  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  down  to  the  Revolution.  These 
facts  merely  illustrate  the  intimacy  of  educational,  ecclesiastical,  and 
political  relations  in  that  social  microcosm  at  Williamsburg. 

Never  before  or  since  in  this  country  was  there  such  a  constant  ob- 
ject lesson  for  students  in  the  art  of  government  and  in  the  constitution 
of  society.  The  College  of  William  and  Mary,  almost  from  its  original 
planting,  was  a  unique  seminary  of  history  and  politics — of  history  in  the 
very  making,  of  politics  in  the  praxis.  Without  identifying  the  two  sub- 
jects, we  may  accept  the  view  of  Gustav  Droysen,  Prussia's  great  histo- 
rian, who  says,  "What  is  politics  to-day  becomes  history  to-morrow." 
The  young  Virginians  did  not  study  text-books  of  historical  and  politi- 
cal science.  They  observed  the  real  things.  The  proceedings  of  their 
fathers  at  the  capitol  were  to  the  sous  analogous  to  those  living  pro- 
cesses of  nature  that  are  observed  under  the  microscope  in  the  modern 
biological  laboratory.  We  might,  however,  better  liken  the  position  of 
the  early  Virginia  students  to  that  of  the  lesser  clergy  and  inferior 
nobles,  who  came  with  the  great  barons  of  the  realm  to  those  itinerary 
Parliaments  of  England  before  the  House  of  Commons  was  instituted. 
These  young  vassals  aud  dependents  looked  on  while  their  superiors 
took  counsel  with  the  royal  Governor,  the  quasi  king  of  Virginia.  The 
day  was  to  come  when  these  budding  kni^j^hts  and  burgesses  would 
themselves  form  a  popular  assembly,  a  new  House  of  Coninions  called 
the  Continental  Congress,  to  shape  the  history  and  politics  of  a  nation. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  over  the  catalogue  of  students  at  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  a  few  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  to  notice  what  men  this  institution  was  training  for 
service  to  state  aud  country.  Therein  1759  was  Thomas  Jert'erson,  son 
of  Peter  Jefferson  of  Albemarle,  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  of  the  statute  of  Virginia  for  religious  freedom,  aud  founder  of 
the  University  of  Virginia.  By  these  three  deeds  he  wished  to  be  known 
to  posterity.  It  would  be  glory  enough  for  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  if  she  had  educated  him  alone  who  is  the  father  of  American  polit- 
ical thought  aud  the  first  promoter  of  real  university  education.  The 
roll  of  honor  does  not  stop  with  Thomas  Jeti'erson.  There,  too,  appear 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Carter  Braxton,  Thomas  Nelson,  and  George  Wythe, 
all  signers  of  the  Declaration.  There  also  are  Peyton  Randolph,  first 
president  of  the  Continental  Congress,  aud  John  Tyler,  first  governor 

•  An  extract  from  the  faculty  rejcords,  August  29,  1754,  illnstratCH  this  i)<>int:  *'  Re- 
solved, unaDimously,  Y'  Mr.  Commissary  Dawsou  bo  allowod  ye  use  of  ye  Hall  and 
great  room  during  ye  meeting  of  ye  clergy." 

s  Uening,  iii,  241,  356. 
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.  of  Virginia;   Edmund  Eandolph,  Attx)rne3*-General  and  Seoretary  of 
State ;  Beverly  Kandolph,  governor  of  Virginia ;  John  Mercer,  governor 
of  Maryland;  James  Inues,attorney-general  of  Virginia;  James  Monroe, 
President  of  the  United  States;  John  Blair,  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  and  John  Marshall,  the  great  Chief  Justice. 
For  seventy  years  previous  to  the  Ee volution,  there  had  been  an  an- 
nual average  of  about  sfxty  students  at  the  College  of  William  and 
.  Mary.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  struggle  for  independence  there  were 
seventy  students.    Thirty-seven  of  them  left  college  and  joined  the 
Continental  array.    Three  professors  also  took  arms  for  their  country's 
cause.  The  institution,  however,  continued  its  educational  work  through- 
out the  war  until  the  memorable  siege  of  Yorktown,  when  the  college 
was  temporarily  closed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  American  troops 
and  their  French  allies.    That  school  of  churchmen,  statesmen,  and 
citizen-soldiers  saw  enacted  before  its  <^oors  the  closing  scene  in  one  of 
the  greatest  dramas  in  modern  history,  when  Washington  and  his  Vir- 
ginians, the  Continental  Army  and  the  French  allies,  drew  their  invest- 
ing lines  around  the  forces  of  Cornwallis. 

Upon  the  surrender  of  the  British  forces  at  Yorktown,  October  19, 
1781,  the  president  and  professors  of  William  and  Mary  sent  an  address 
of  congratulation  to  Washington.  He  replied  on  the  27th  of  October, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to.the  *'  President  and  Professors  of  the  University 
of  William  and  Mary,"  accepting  their  ieli citations  and  rejoicing  at  the 
return  oi  peaceful  security  to  his  fellow  citizens.  "  The  seat  of  litera- 
ture at  Williamsburg,"  he  said,  "  has  ever  in  my  view  been  an  object 
of  veneration.  As  an  institution  important  for  its  communication  of 
useful  learning,  and  conducive  to  the  diftusion  of  the  true  principles 
of  rational  liberty,  you  may  be  assured  that  it  shall  receive  every  en- 
couragement and  benefaction  in  my  power  toward  its  re-establishment. 
The  sick  and  wounded  of  the  army,  whom  my  necessities  have  com- 
pelled me  to  trouble  you  with,  shall  be  removed  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances will  ])ermlt — an  event  which  will  be  as  pleasing  to  me  as  agree- 
able to  you."  • 

One  hundred  years  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  representatives 
of  England,  France,  (lermany,  and  the  United  States  united  at  York- 
town  for  the  commemoration  of  that  international  event  in  which  all 
these  nationalities  had  once  i>articipated.  A  monument  was  then  dedi- 
cated. Not  long  after  this  celebration  the  national  monument  to 
Washington  was  completed  in  the  Federal  City.  Quite  recently  the 
old  alliance  between  America  and  France  has  been  nobly  symbolized 
by  the  erection  of  a  colossal  statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World. 
But  amid  all  these  monumental  works  and  historical  commemorations, 
there  has  been  no  thought  of  that  old  college  in  the  Yorktown  penin- 
sula, the  college  which  trained  the  statesmen  of  the  Revolution,  and 
which  gav^e  Washington  his  first  public  commission  and  opened  the 
way  to  his  entire  career. 
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A  brief  review  of  the  relation  of  William  and  Mary  to  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington will  throw  new  light  upon  this  great  public  character,  and  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  his  idea  of  a  national  uuiversitj. 
» 

WASHINaXON  MADE  SURVEYOR  B7  WILLIAM  AND  MARY. 

\  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  evolution  of  men  as  well  as  of  institu- 
tions. It  is  generally  known  that  Washington  began  his  pnblic  life  as 
a  county  surveyor,  but,  in  all  probability,  few  persons  have  ever  thought 
of  I\ls  service  in  that  office  as  the  historical  and  economic  germ  of  his 
political  greatness.  Most  people  regard  this  early  work  as  a  passing 
incident  in  his  career  and  not  as  a  determining  cause.  And  yet  it  is 
possible  to  show  that  Washington's  entire  public  life  was  but  the  nat- 
ural outgrowth  of  that  original  appointment^  given  him  in  1749  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  b^^  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  That  ap- 
pointment, in  the  colonial  days  of  Virginia,  was  the  equivalent  of  a 
degree  in  civil  engineering,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  what  a  pe- 
culiar bias  it  gave  to  Washington's  life  before  and  after  the  Revolution. 

As  we  have  seen  already,  the  land  system  of  Virginia  was  early 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  college  authorities,  who  appointed  all 
county  surveyors  and  also  the  surveyor-general,  who  represented  the 
economic  interests  of  the  institution  and  took  certain  fees  for  its  sup- 
port. From  the  lowest  position  as  surveyor  Washington  rose  to  the 
very  highest.  It  was  his  early  practical  career  as  ameasurer  of  land  that 
first  made  him  favorably  known  to  influential  Virginians.  There  were 
but  few  men  really  competent  for  the  work  of  a  surveyor  in  colonial 
times.  Washington's  services  were  in  great  demand  throughout  the 
counties  of  Virginia.  He  not  only  surveyed  private  farms  and  planta- 
tions in  settled  districts,  but  also  public  lands  and  land  j[^rants  on  the 
western  frontiers,  among  the  Alleghanies,  and  along  the  upper  branches 
of  the  Potomac. 

It  was  Washington's  excellent  public  service  as  a  surveyor  which  led 
to  his  public  commission  as  a  militia  officer  in  command  of  a  military 
district  for  the  defence  of  the  Virginia  frontiers  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  French.  It  was  his  special  knowledge  of  the  back  coun- 
try and  its  people,  acquired  as  a  civil  engineer,  that  led  to  his  diplo- 
matic commission  from  the  seat  of  government  in  Williamsburg  to  the 

^  It  would  be  interesting  if  one  could  iind  WuMliin^ton's  iirst  coinniisHion  asa  public 
8ur\-eyor.  In  lack  of  it,  the  following  latt-r  form,  found  in  tlu>  (UihiKUir  of  Virginia  iState 
papers,  vol.  iii,  page  246,  will  illustrate  the  probable  character  of  the  appointment: 

**  We,  the  president  and  profeesorH  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  do  certify 
hisexceHency,  the  governor,  that  we  have  examined  Samuel  Taylor  and,  having  found 
him  properly  qualitied,  we  do  nominate  him  to  the  oilice  of  surveyor  of  the  county  of 
Cumberland. 
'*  Given  under  our  hands  and  the  seal  of  the  college,  this  2d  day  of  August,  1782. 

"J.  MADISON,  rreHideni, 
*'J.  McCLlKc;. 
**ROBT.  ANDREWS. 
"CHS.  BELLINI.'' 
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coitmiaiidant  of  the  French  posts  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  From  this  expe 
ditiou  of  Washington,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  he  surveyed 
French  forts  and  French  schemes  with  all  the  skill  with  which  he  had 
formerly  surveyed  land,  proceeded  the  entire  train  of  English  policy 
leading  to  war  with  the  French  for  the  possession  of  the  territory  lying 
back  of  the  Alleghanies.  This  frontier  war  established  the  military 
reputation  of  Washington,  and  made  him  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Virginia  forces.  His  frontier  record  in  the  French  and  Indian  war  was 
the  stepping-stone  which  raised  him  at  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
Bevolution  to  the  position  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  continental 
army. 

If  the  Revolutionary  war  had  never  occurred,  George  Washington 
would  have  l)een  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  time.  His  superiority 
would  have  appeared  in  great  economic  enterprises  for  the  public  good, 
enterprises  growing  out  of  that  original  office  of  county  surveyor  which 
actually  led  him  by  a  development  process  to  take  the  office  of  sur- 
veyor general  of  Virginia  and  that  of  goneral-in  chief  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States.  Of  course  that  humble  agrarian  office,  conferred 
npon  a  young  Virginian  by  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  did  not 
make  its  incumbent  great,  but  it  gave  an  opportunity  for  greatness  to 
develop.  Washington's  genius  was  economic.^  His  mind  grasped  the 
practical  questions  of  his  time — the  land  question  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  and 
its  connection  with  the  opening  of  a  channel  of  trade  between  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  and  the  Ohio  Eiver.  The  conquest  of  that  territory  by  the 
English,  the  search  in  that  quarter  for  good  bounty  lands,  the  instjncis 
of  an  explorer  and  of  a  civil  engineer,  made  Washington  appreciate  more 
keenly  perhaps  than  most  of  his  countrymen  the  economic  significance 
of  the  great  West.  Long  before  the  Revolution,  indeed,  as  early  as 
1754,  he  began  to  study  the  problem  of  connecting  the  tributaries  of  the 
upper  Potomac  with  those  of  the  Ohio,  and  of  binding  the  Bast  to  the 
West  by  ties  of  economic  interest. 

WASHINGTON  ACQUIRES  70,000  ACRES  OF  LAND. 

The  facts  indicate  that  George  Washington  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising men  in  America.  In  1763  he  wrote  to  William  Crawford,  a 
Virginia  officer,  whom  he  had  taught  the  art  of  surveying;  and  who 
had  served  his  chief  as  a  land-looker  in  the  back  country:  *^I>y  this  time 
it  may  be  easy  for  you  to  discover  that  n)y  plan  is  to  secure  a  good  deal 
of  land.''  Exactly  how  much  laml  Washington  patented  in  tbe  course 
of  his  life  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  owned 
o%'er  70,000  acres,  principally  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  Kentucky,  the  North- 
west Territory,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  along  the  Mohawk 
Biver,  and  in  Virginia  along  the  line  of  the  Potomac  and  elsewhere. 
In  the  historical  library  at  the  Johns  no[)kin8  University  is  a  map  of 

*Th6  economic  side  of  Wasliington^s  character  has  becu  traced  by  the  writer  iu  the 
Johns  Mopliini  Un^cersity  SMienj  vol.  iii,  pp.  (>5-91« 
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a  survey,  made  in  1773,  of  28,400  acres  on  the  Little  Kanawha,  with 
exi)lanHtory  notes  in  Washington's  own  handwriting.  In  the  Mary- 
land Journal  and  Baltimore  Advertiser  for  August  20,  1773,  i^  an 
advertisement  by  George  Washington  of  "  upwards  of  20,000  acres  of 
land  on  the  Ohio  and  Great  Kanawha,"  which  the  subscriber  proposed 
to  divide  ^'into  any  sized  tenements  that  may  be  desired  and  lease  upoa 
moderate  terms." 

In  this  very  advertisement  there  is  evidence  of  the  great  thought  of 
connecting  the  Bast  and  the  West,  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio  Eivers,  for 
the  '*  convenience  of  the  settlers  in  transporting  the  produce  of  their 
lands  to  market."  This  thought  was  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
natibnal  struggle  for  independence,  but  after  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Washington  returned  to  it  with  more  energy  than  ever.  Indeed, 
before  peace  had  been  formjilly  declared  he  left  his  camp  at  Newburg 
on  the  Hudson  and  made  a  three  weeks'  journey  of  exploration  on  horse- 
back through  central  New  York  in  company  with  Governor  Clinton, 
These  two  enterprising  men  secured  together  6,i;00  acres  of  choice 
land  on  the  Mohwak  Eiver,  and  talked  of  buying  up  Saratoga  Springs. 
Oii  that  tour  of  exploration  Washington  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the 
possibilities  of  that  great  commercial  route  to  the  West  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad.  Re- 
turning to  Virginia  he  bent  every  energy  toward  the  development  of 
his  old  plan  for  the  Potomac  route.  He  wrote  to  Jelferson  in  1784,  **  I 
am  satisfied  that  not  a  moment  ought  to  be  lost  in  recommencing  this 
business,  as  I  know  the  Yorkers  will  delay  no  time  to  remove  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  other  comTnunication,  so  soon  as  the  posts  of 
Oswego  and  Niagara  are  surrendered.'' '  The  Potomac  Comi)any,  of 
which  Ge()r«»e  Washington  beciime  the  chief  promoter  and  tirst  presi- 

'  With  regard  to  opening  tin'  IN>tomji(r  route,  in  17H4  WaHhiii^toii  wrotti  toJetf«^rsoii 
these  historical  cletjiilH:  •'  Moro  tlmii  ten  yi'jirs  si;^o  I  was  struck  with  the  import aiUM^ 
of  it;  and,  despairing  of  luiy  aid  from  \\iv  public,  I  became  a  principal  mover  of  a  bill 
to  empower  a  number  of  Mubscribcrs  to  undertake  at  their  own  expense,  on  conditionH 
which  were  expresHe<l,  tlie  rx tension  of  the  navigation  from  tide  water  to  WiHs' 
Creek,  about  one  hundred  and  lifty  miles,  and  I  devoutly  wish  that  this  may  not  be 
the  only  expedient  by  which  it  can  b<'  ellccted  now.  To  get  this  business  in  motion, 
I  was  oblioriid  i-ven  upon  that  gr()un<l  to  comprehend  James  River,  in  order  to  remove 
the  jealouMicH  which  arose  from  the  attc'mjit  to  extend  the  navigation  of  the  Poto- 
mac. The  plan,  liowever,  was  in  a  tolerably  good  train  when  I  set  out  for  Cambridge 
in  1775,  and  would  have  been  in  an  exc<dl<Mit  wjiy,  had  it  not  been  for  the  diflicnltics 
which  were  met  with  in  the  Maryland  Assembly  from  the  opposition  which  was  given 
(according  to  report)  by  the  Baltimore  merchants,  who  were  alarmed,  and  perhaps 
not  without  cause^  at  the  conserpience  of  water  transportation  to  Georgetown  of  the 
produce  which  usually  came  to  tlieir  market  by  land.  The  local  interest  of  that 
place,  joined  to  the  short-sighted  politics  or  contracted  views  of  another  part  of  that 
Assembly,  gave  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  who  was  a  warm  promoter  of  the  scheme  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Potomac,  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  In  this  situation  I  left  mat- 
ters when  I  took  command  of  the  army.  The  war  immediately  called  men^s  attention 
to  iliflerent  objects,  and  all  the  money  they  could  or  would  rais©  was  applied  to  other 
purposes." 
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dent,  evolved  historically  intx)  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad. 

George  Washington  chose  a  very  good  specialty  when  he  applied  to 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  for  an  elective  course  in  land  survey- 
ing. That  first  appointment  gave  direction  and  purpose  to  his  entire 
life.  It  made  him  a  far-seeing  national  economist,  a  man  of  wide-reach- 
ing enterprise  an^  of  almost  boundless  public  spirit,  which  developed 
into  schemes  for  colonizing  his  lands  with  Germans  from  the  Palatinate, 
and  for  opening  a  route  to  the  West  which  should  become  ^'  the  channel 
of  conveyance  for  the  extensive  and  valuable  trade  of  a  risiug  empire.'^ 
These  remarkable  words  were  written  to  Thomas  Johnson  of  Maryland 
as  early  as  1770.  They  show  that  Washington  was  a  man  of  large  ideas 
iu  economics  as  well  as  in  politics.  He  was,  moreover,  a  man  who 
grasped  an  infinity  of  practical  details  and  shaped  small  things  into 
great  combinations.  Such  rare  men  make  Napoleons  in  war  and  Alex- 
ander Hamiltons  in  peace. 

CONNECTION  WITH  THE  POTOMAC  AND  JAMES  RIVEE  COMPANIES. 

Washington's  connection  with  these  economic  enterprises,  growing 
crut  of  his  early  surveys,  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Virginia  and 
the  country  at  large  in  other  than  commercial  ways.  In  1785,  upon 
the  final  organization  of  the  Potomac  and  Virginia  Companies,  in  testi- 
mony of  the  gratitude  of  his  native  State  for  his  public  services,  fifty 
shares  of  State  stock  in  the  Potomac  Company  and  one  hundred  shares 
in  the  James  Kiver  Company  were  presented  to  Washington  by  the  leg- 
islature through  Patrick  Henry,  then  governor  of  Virginia.  The  gift 
was  most  embarrassing  to  Washington.  He  never  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment of  accepting  it;  but  how  to  decline  it  without  giving  offence — that 
was  the  question.  He  wrote  to  his  friend  Benjamin  Harrison:  "Kot 
content  with  the  bare  consciousness  of  my  having,  in  all  this  navigation 
business,  acted  with  the  clearest  conviction  of  the  political  importance 
of  the  measure,  I  would  wish  that  everv  individual  who  mav  hear  that 
it  was  a  favorite  plan  of  mine  may  know  also  that  I  had  no  other  motive 
for  promoting  it  than  the  advantage  of  which  1  conceived  it  would  be 
prodnctive  to  the  Union  and  to  this  State  in  particular,  by  cementing 
the  eastern  and  western  territory  together,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will 
give  vigor  and  increase  to  our  commerce,  and  be  a  convenience  to  our 
citizens.  How  would  this  matter  be  viewed,  then,  by  the  eye  of  the 
world,  and  what  would  be  the  opinion  of  it,  when  it  comes  to  be  related 
that  George  Washington  has  received  twenty  thousand  dollars  and  five 
thousand  pounds  sterling  of  the  public  money  as  an  interest  therein  ?" 

Through  Patrick  Henry  Washington  returned  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly his  grateful  acknowledgments,  but  firmly  declined  to  accept  the 
proffered  bounty.  He  said  that  he  had  resolutely  shut  his  hand  against 
every  pecuniary  recompense  during  the  revolutionary  strngi2:le,  and 
that  he  could  not  change  his  position  now.  But,  he  said,  if  the  legis- 
1416G— JTo.  1 '6 
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lature  woald  permit  bim  to  turn  the  destination  of  the  proposed  fand 
from  his  own  private  emolument  to  objects  of  a  public  nature,  he  would 
show  his  gratitude  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  by  the  State  by 
selecting  objects  which  would  meet  the  most  enlightened  and  patriotic 
views  of  the  Virginia  Assembly.  This  proposition  was  accepted,  and 
it  was  vot€d  that  the  stock  should  stand  appropriated  to  such  public 
purposes  as  Washington  might  designate  by  deed  during  life  or  by  his 
last  will  and  testament. 

RELATION  OF  WASHINGTON'S  ENTERPRISE  TO  EDUCATION. 

A  proper  disposition  of  this  public  stock  was  regarded  by  Washing- 
ton as  a  sacrjed  obligation,  and  caused  him  long  and  earnest  thought. 
The  shares  were  not  likely  to  become  immediately  productive,  so  that 
there  was  ample  time  for  deliberation.  The  evolution  of  his  great  pur- 
pose to  employ  at  least  a  portion  of  his  trust  toward  the  endowment  of 
a  national  university  has  never  been  traced,  but  an  evolution  there  cer- 
tainly was,  and  the  old  College  of  William  and  Mary  played  no  unim- 
portant part  in  the  process.  The  germ  of  his  purpose  originated  in  a 
feeling  of  patriotic  gratitude  toward  Virginia  soldiers  who  had  fallen 
in  defence  of  their  country.  Washington,  in  1785,  proposed  to  Edmund 
Randolph  and  Thomas  Jefferson  the  idea  of  employing  the  revenue 
from  his  Potomac  and  James  River  stock  for  the  establishment  of  two 
charity  schools,  one  on  each  river,  for  the  education  of  poor  children, 
particularly  those  whose  parents  had  fallen  in  defence  of  American  lib- 
erty. This  was  a  noble  purpose,  and  would  probaoly  have  been  carried 
out  if  the  stock  had  become  productive  and  \f  Waahinf/ton  had  not  been 
chosen  Chancellor  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  (1788)  and  President 
of  the  United  States  (1789). 

WASHINGTON   TUE   CHANCELLOR  OF   WILLIAM   AND   MARY. 

One  year  before  Washington  was  chosen  President  of  the  United 
States,  be  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary 
by  the  board  of  visitors.  This  was  an  ancient  and  venerable  oflBce 
which  had  been  held  by  the  bishops  of  London  continuously  from  the 
foundation  of  the  college  in  1()1)3  down  to  the  American  Kevolution. 
Washington  was  the  first  American  elected  to  take  up  the  historical 
succession  to  tins  old  English  ecclesiastical  headship  of  the  college.  It 
was  [)re-eminently  an  honorary  position,  for  besides  the  chancellor  there 
was  always  a  practical  executive  ('ailed  the  president,  or  rector.  The 
old  statutes  defined  the  chancellor's  otiice  as  follows:  "The  Chancellor 
is  to  be  the  Miccenas.  or  patron  of  the  college,  such  a  one  as  by  his  favor 
with  the  King  and  by  his  interest  with  all  other  persons  in  England, 
may  be  enabled  to  help  on  all  the  college  affairs.  His  advice  is  to  be 
taken,  especially  in  all  such  arduous  and  momentous  affairs  as  the  col- 
lege shall  have  to  do  in  England.  \^  the  college  has  any  petitions  at 
any  time  to  the  King,  let  them  be  presented  by  their  Chancellor.    U 
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the  college  wants  a  new  president,  or  professor,  or  master,  let  the  col- 
lege senate  rely  chiefly  on  his  assistance,  advice,  and  recommendation. " 
In  his  first  letter,  dated  Mount  Vernon,  Febrnary  20, 1788,  respecting 
this  election  to  the  chancellorship,  Washington  expressed  himself  as 
"  duly  honored  and  greatly  affected  with  the  receipt  of  the  resolution  of 
the  visitors  and  governors  of  William  and  Mary  College,"  but  deferred 
his  acceptance  until  the  terms  of  the  above  statute  were  communicated 
to  him,  whereupon  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Samuel  Griffin,  who 
had  conveyed  the  information  : 

AMOUNT  Vernon,  30  Aprilj  1788. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  am  now  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  15th  of  April, 
in  which  .you  did  me  the  favor  to  enclose  an  extract  from  the  original  statute,  desig- 
nating the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  I  had  been  appointed.  Induenced  by  a  heart- 
felt desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  science  in  general  and  the  prosperity  of  the  CoUege 
of  William  and  Mary  in  particular,  I  accept  the  office  of  chancellor  in  the  same;  and 
request  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  official  notice  thereof  to  the  learned  body  who 
have  thought  proper  to  honor  me  with  the  appointment.  I  confide  fully  in  their 
strenuoos  endeavors  for  placing  the  system  of  education  on  such  a  basis  as  will  render 
it  the  most  beneficial  to  the  State  and  the  republic  of  letter^,  as  well  as  to  the  more 
extensive  interests  of  humanity  and  religion.  In  return  thoy  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe  that  I  shall  not  be  tardy  in  giving  my  cheerful  concurrence  to  such  meas- 
ures as  may  be  best  calculated  for  the  attainment  of  those  desirable  and  important 
objects.  For  the  expressions  of  politeness  and  friendship  blended  with  your  commu- 
nications, you  are  desired  to  receive  my  best  acknowledgments. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

George  Washington. 
Samuel  Griffin,  Esq., 

Rector  of  the  College  of  JFilliam  and  Mary. 

This  was  tlie  beginning  of  George  Washington's  official  connection 
with  the  cause  of  liberal  education  in  America,  lie  was  now  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  the  only  college  in  Virginia,  the  college  which  had 
given  him  his  first  local  office  many  years  before.  Washington's  chan- 
cellorship of  William  and  Mary  antedated  his  presidency  of  the  United 
States  and  contiuued  until  the  day  of  his  death.  The  institution  which 
first  recognized  his  merits  enjoyed  the  honor  of  his  last  public  service. 
Although  the  duties  of  the  chancellorship  were  never  burdensome,  they 
were  nevertheless  sufficiently  honorable  and  distinguished  to  turn 
Washington's  attention,  even  while  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  thought  of  representing  for  the  entire  country  wiiat  be  already  rep- 
resented for  Virginia.  He  was  the  actual  iMiccenas  or  patron  of  learn- 
ing in  his  native  State ;  what  more  natural  than  that  he  should  advance 
from  the  local  to  the  national  in  his  ideas  of  education !  This  process 
had  been  characteristic  of  his  development  in  relation  to  economics, 
war,  and  politics.  It  was  in  the  same  way  that  he  came  to  the  larger 
.idea  of  his  relation  to  science.  In  his  mind,  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  which  already  in  1781  Washington  had  called  a  "  university," 
was  an  historical  stepping-stone  from  the  idea  of  charity  schools  in 
Virginia  to  the  higher  thought  of  a  national  university  in  the  PVderal 
City.    Men's  minds  always  move  along  lines  of  individual  experience 
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and  of  least  resistaiioe.  There  was  absolately  no  other  experimental 
way  by  which  Washington  coald  have  risen  from  his  original  purpose 
to  his  edaoational  ideal  save  through  his  connection  with  the  chancellor- 
ship of  William  and  Mary.  The  daties  of  this  oflBce  were  indeed  trifling 
as  compared  with  Washington's  larger  political  career,  bnt  the  two 
lines  of  presidential  activity  i^n  parallel  with  one  another,  and  the 
very  sabordination  of  the  one  office  may  have  saggested  to  Washington, 
in  the  other,  the  possibility  of  ntilizing  for  a  great  national  pariM>8o 
the  idea  of  higher  education  which  William  and  Mary  represented  to  him 
and  to  all  Virginians.  ThoiAs  Jefferson  obtained  his  first  idea  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  fh)m  his  alma  mater  at  Williamsburg,  and  Wash- 
ington undoubtedly  drew  his  national  thought  of  education  from  the 
same  local  source. 

JIBFFERSON'S  RELATION  TO  WILLIAM  AND  MARY.      ' 

'The  father  of  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  practical  surveyor,  who  had 
been  chosen  with  Joshua  Fry,  professor  of  mathen^atics  at  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  to  continue  the  boundary  line  between  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  a  task  begun  by  Colonel  Byrd.  The  two  men  were 
also  employed  together  in  making  the  first  map  of  Virginia.  Thus 
through  association  with  a  Williamsburg  professor  the  father  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  became  inclined  to  give  his  son  a  liberal  education  and  to  train 
him  to  the  art  of  surveying.  This  art  the  youth  acquired,  and  he  after- 
ward became  surveyor  of  Albemarle  County. 

Jefferson's  autobiography  is  the  best  source  of  information  respect- 
ing his  connection  with  the  college.  He  says  he  went  to  William  and 
Mary  in  the  spring  of  1760  and  continued  there  two  years.  "  It  was  my 
great  goo<l  fortune,  and  what  probably  fixed  the  destinies  of  my  life, 
that  Dr.  William  Small  of  Scotland  was  then  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics, a  man  profound  in  most  of  the  useful  branches  of  science,  with  a 
happy  tjilent  of  communication,  correct  and  f:entlemanly  manners,  and 
an  enlarged  and  liberal  mind.  lie,  most  happily  for  me,  iHH'ame  soon 
attached  to  me,  and  made  me  his  daily  companion  when  not  eu^a<red 
in  the  school ;  and  from  his  conversation  I  got  my  first  views  of  the  ecc- 
pansion  of  science,  and  of  the  system  of  things  in  which  we  are  placed. 
Fortunately,  the  philosophical  chair  became  vacant  soon  after  my  ar- 
rival at  college,  and  he  was  appointed  to  till  it^xr  interim  ;  and  he  was 
the  first  who  ever  gave,  in  that  college,  regular  lectures  in  ethics,  rhet- 
oric, and  belles-lettres.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1762,  having  prt»- 
viously  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  goodness  to  me,  by  procuring  for 
me,  from  his  most  intimate  friend,  (reorge  Wythe,  a  reception  as  a 
student  of  law,  under  his  direction,  and  introduced  me  to  the  acquaint*- 
ance  and  familiar  table  of  Governor  Fau<iuier,  the  ablest  man  who  had 
ever  filled  that  office.  With  him,  and  at  his  table,  Dr.  Small  and  Mr. 
Wythe,  his  amid  oynnium  horarum^aud  myself,  formed  a  partifquarrvt^ 
and  to  the  habitual  conversations  on  these  oocasions  1  owed  much  in- 
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straction.  Mr.  Wythe  continued  to  be  my  faithful  and  beloved  mentor 
in  youth,  and  my  most  affectionate  friend  through  life.  In  1767,  he  led 
me  into  the  practice  of  the  law  at  the  bar  of  the  general  court,  at  which 
I  continued  until  the  Revolution  shut  up  the  courts  of  justice." 

Was  ever  education  more  liberal  for  the  son  of  a  Virginia  farmer  f 
Here  is  a  young  man,  at  the  age.  of  seventeen,  fresh  from  classical  train- 
ing by  scholarly  Presbyterian  clergymen,  brought  under  the  formative 
influence  of  three  men  of  the  world,  the  best  minds  in  Williamsburg : 
first,  Doctor  Small,  the  Scotch  mathematician  and  philosopher;  second, 
Mr.  Wythe,  the  lawyer  who  trained  John  Marshall  at  William  and 
Mary;  and  third,  Governor  Fauquier,  the  ablest  politician  of  his  time. 
Is  it  surprising  that  a  natural  genius  like  Jefferson  should  have  repro- 
duced the  types  represented  by  his  three  best  teachers,  and  have  become 
a  mathematical  philosopher,  a  scholarly  lawyer,  a  politician,  governor, 
statesman,  and  diplomatist  ? 

.  Educational  heredity  is  sometimes  as  clearly  manifest  as  are  family 
traits.  The  mathematical  bent  of  Peter  Jefferson,  the  surveyor,  of  Al- 
bemarle, became  even  more  marked  in  the  mind  of  his  son  Thomas,  who 
rose,  like  George  Washington,  from  the  position  of  a  county  surveyor* 
to  that  of  surveyor-general  of  Virginia,  the  agrarian  representative  of 
his  alma  mater.  Thie  old  college  left  its  stamp  upon  Jefferson,  not 
merely  as  a  qualified  surveyor  and  economist,  but  also  as  a  practical  edu- 
cator and  a  lover  of  youth. 

JEFFERSON'S  PLAN  OF   EDUCATION  FOR  VIRaiNIA. 

It  is  a  fact  not  sufficiently  or  generally  understood  that  the  first  form 
of  Jefferson's  university  idea  was  that  of  transforming  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  into  a  State  university.  In  1779  he  reported  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  three  bills  for  the  establishment  of  a  gen- 
eral system  of  education  in  his  native  State.  The  first  bill  provided  for 
two  grades  of  instruction  :  (1)  elementary  schools,  for  the  children  of 
rich  and  poor  alike  ;  (2)  colleges  for  a  middle  degree  of  instruction 
to  students  in  easy  circumstances.  The  second  bill  proposed  a  univer- 
sity ;  the  third,  a  library. 

This  general  plan,^  of  remarkable  scope,  deserves  a  more  detailed  ex- 
amination, for  it  is  the  historical  basis  of  all  that  Jefferson  subsequently 
accomplished  for  the  educational  cause  in  Virginia.  It  is  closely  allied 
to  his  cherish  ed  scheme  for  local  self-government  in  spialler  units  than 
the  county.  He  proposed  that  every  county  should  be  subdivided  into 
hundreds,  wards,  or  townships,  five  or  six  miles  square,  and  that  in  the 

'The  follpwing  extract  from  the  faculty  records,  October  14,  1773,  contains  Jef- 
ferson's appointment  as  county  surveyor:  '^Agreed,  unanimously,  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Jefferson  be  appointed  surveyor  of  Albemarle,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Lewis,  who 
has  sent  his  letter  of  resignation,  and  that  he  be  allowed  to  have  a  deputy." 
-  3  For  Jefferson's  plan  of  education  for  Virginia,  see  his  autobiography  and  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Priestley,  January,  1800. 
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centre  of  each  local  division  there  should  be  a  free  English  school,  in 
which  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  should  be  taught.  This  was 
the  idea  of  common  school  education,  free  to  all  children  in  the  ward  or 
township,  and  supported  by  local  taxation  under  State  authority.  This 
part  of  Jefferson's  great  plan  was  actually  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1796,  although  the  execution  of  the  law  was  left  optional  with 
the  county  courts,  a  mistake  which  Jefferson  said  defeated  hfs  project. 

For  the  promotion  of  cx)llege  education,  Jefferson's  bill  provided  that 
the  whole  State  should  be  divided  into  ten  or  more  districts,  in  each  of 
which  a  college  should  be  planted  for  teaching  the  classics,  grammar, 
geography,  surveying,  and  other  useful  subjects.  The  college,  as  Jef- 
ferson conceived  it,  was  to  be  a  classical  academy  or  gymnasium,  pre- 
paratory to  the  university.  It  was  an  expansion  of  the  same  idea  as 
that  of  the  colonial  free  school,  which  was  free  merely  in  the  sense  of 
teaching  the  liberal  arts.  This  form  of  the  free  school  should  Be  his- 
torically distinguished  from  the  free  English  or  common  school,  pro- 
I)osed  for  elementary  education.  The  college  was  to  be  the  Latin  school, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  practical  or  modern  studies.  This  part  of 
Jefferson's  plan,  although  not  actually  adopted  in  the  form  proposed, 
remained  one  of  his  favorite  ideas,  to  which  he  returned  again  and  again 
in  later  life. 

The  roof  and  crown  of  the  entire  educational  system  of  Virginia  was 
to  be  the  old  College  of  William  and  Mary,  transformed  into  a  new  and 
higher  seminary  of  learning,  with  all  preparatory  work  relegated  to 
the  fitting  schools,  elofferson  distinctly  states  that  his  second  bill 
"proposed  to  amend  the  constitution  of  William  and  Mary  College,  to 
enlarge  its  sphere  of  science,  and  to  make  it  in  fact  a  university."  In 
his  antobiography  Jetierson  exi)lains  why  this,  the  best  part  of  his 
plan,  failed  to  succeed.  ''The  College  of  William  and  Mary  was  an  es- 
tablishment purely  of  the  Cluireh  of  I'^nuland;  the  visitors  were  required 
to  he  all  of  that  church  ;  the  professors,  to  subscribe  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles;  its  students,  to  learu  the  catecliisin;  and  one  of  its  funda- 
mental objects  was  declared  to  be  to  raise  up  niinisters  for  that  church. 
The  reli<xious  jealousies,  therefore,  of  all  the  dissenters  took  alarm  lest 
this  nii<:ht  give  an  ascendancy  to  the  Anglican  sect,  and  refused  acting 
on  that  bill.  Its  local  eccentricity,  too,  and  unhealthy  autumnal  cli- 
mate lessened  the  general  inclination  toward  it."*  For  these  and  other 
reasons  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  failed  to  become  the  State, 
university  of  Virginia. 

JEFFERSON    REMODELS   THE    CIRRTrrLl'M    OF    WILLIAM   AND  MARY. 

Jetl'ersou's  interest  in  the  eause  which  William  and  Mary  originally 
represented  to  his  luind  was  doubtless  stren^^tlieued  by  the  more  suc- 
cessful ])art  which  he  took  in  reinodellin.i:  tlie  scholastie  eurriculum  of 
the  college  in  the  lurerest  of  ino<lern  studies,  of  which  he  wiis  the  first 
American  champion.     *'On  the  1st  ^  ^"79,''  he  says  in  his  auto- 
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biography,  "T  was  appoiDted  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  and  re- 
tired from  the  legislature.  Being  elected  also  one  of  the  visitors  of 
William  and  Mary  College,  a  self-electing  body,  I  effected,  during  my 
residence  in  Williamsburg  that  year,  a  change  in  the  organization  of 
that  institution,  by  abolishing  the  grammar  school  and  the  two  profes- 
sorships of  divinity  and  oriental  languages,  and  substituting  a  profes- 
sorship of  law  and  police,*  one  of  anatomy,  medicine,  and  chemistry, 
and  one  of  modern  languages;  and  the  charter  confining  us  to  six  pro- 
fessorships, we  added  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  and  the  fine  arts, 
to  the  duties  of  the  moral  professor,  and  natural  history  to  those  of  the 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.'' ^  Thus  Jefferson 
introduced  the  first  distinctively  modern  currents  into  the  curriculum 
of  William  and  Mary. 

JEFFERSON  STUDIES  EUROPEAN    UNIVERSITIES. 

Prom  early  connection  with  educational  reforms  at  Williamsburg,  Jef- 
ferson's mind  naturally  turned  more  and  more  strongly  toward  universi- 
ties. While  upon  foreign  missions  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
he  made  inquiries  into  the  best  systems  of  university  education  in  the 
Old  World.  In  1785  we  find  him  writing  from  Paris  to  J.  Bannister, 
jr.,  respecting  the  relative  merits  of  Swiss  and  Italian  universities — Ge- 
neva, Rome,  and  Pisa.  At  this  period  he  was  inclined  to  prefer  Rome, 
because  of  its  historic  associations  and  its  remarkable  opportunities  for 
culture  in  the  fine  arts.  A  little  later,  in  1791,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  McAlis- 
ter,  "With  respect  to  the  schools  of  Europe  my  mind  is  perfectly  made 
up,  and  on  full  inquiry.  The  best  in  the  world  is  Edinburgh.  •  •  • 
On  the  continent  of  Europe,  no  place  is  comparable  to  Geneva."  After 
his  return  to  America  he  repeatedly  spoke  of  these  ancient  seminaries 
of  science  as  "the  two  eyes  of  Europe." 

A  curious  evidence  of  Jefferson's  continued  loyalty  to  his  alma  mater 
may  he  discovered  in  the  above  letter  to  Mr.  Bannister:  "  But  why  send 
an  American  youth  to  Europe  for  education  ?  What  are  the  objects  of 
a  useful  AmericJin  education  1  Classical  knowledge,  modern  languages, 
chiefly  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
natural  history,  civil  history,  and  ethics.  In  natural  philosophy  I  mean 
to  include  chemistry  and  cigriculture,  and  in  natural  history  to  include 
botany,  as  well  as  the  other  branches  of  these  departments.    It  is  true 

'Thiswasmnch  the  same  as  the  iiuxlernscienceof  administration,  which  is  just  bej^in- 
ning  anew  to  creep  into  our  iinivor.sity  courses  in  America.  What  tho  German  wouhl 
caU  Polizeiwissenachaft,  and  what  tho  Greeks  tc^rmed  Triy.irn'a,  was  taught  for  nearly  a 
century  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  under  i\w  head  of  **  police.^'  That  name 
woald  probably  saggest  nothing  hut  eonstahuhiry  associations  to  most  college  facul- 
ties in  these  modern  days.  Another  ^;xcellent  t(»rm,  also  in  danger  of  oblivion,  long  re- 
mained in  cnrrcnt  nse  at  William  and  Mary,  viz,  '*  /imw«w////,"  of  which  there  was  one 
pTofeoflor. 

•  Compare  with  Jcfferson^s  antobiography  his  Notes  on  VirginiHf  cjuery  x  v,  and  his  let- 
ter to  J.  C.  Cabell,  Febroary  22, 1S21. 
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that  the  habit  of  speaking  the  modern  languages  cannot  be  so  well  ac. 
quired  in  America ;  bat  every  other  article  can  be  as  well  acquired  at 
William  and  Mary  College  as  at  anypUuse  in  Europe,^  Jefferson  is  here 
speaking  of  undergraduate  training.  As  to  graduates,  he  admits  that 
medical  students  ought  to  study  abroad,  but  he  is  confident  that  law 
students  can  do  quite  as  well  by  attending  the  law  courses  of  Mr. 
Wythe  at  William  and  Mary.  Jefferson  was  by  no  means  provincial 
in  this  view.  It  should  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  best  lawyers 
and  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  had  been  trained  in  Williamsburg,  and 
that  John  Marshall,*  the  most  distinguished  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  acquired  a  systematic  knowledge  of  law  from  Professor  Wythe 
during  the  intervals  of  revolutionary  campaigning  in  Virginia,  just  as 
young  Prussian  officers  at  the  present  day  attend  university  courses  while 
stationed  in  Berlin. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  GENEVA  UPON  JEFFERSON. 


.-/>. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  o#  Jefferson's .  sojourn  in  Europe 
and  of  his  inquiries  concerning  the  higher  education  was  the  proposi- 
tion made  to  him  in  1794  by  Profess6J'  D'lvernois,  representing  the 
Genevan  faculty,  '*to  translate  the  Academy  of  Geneva  in  a  body  to 
this  country."  The  faculty  of  that  institution  had  fallen  into  disfavor 
with  the  revolutionary  party  in  their  republic,  and  proposed  to  emi- 
grate to  Virginia,  with  a  considerable  body  of  Swiss  farmers,  provided 
they  should  receive  the  necessary  encouragement.  Jefferson  had  known 
D'lvernois  in  Paris,  and  had  very  great  respect  for  his  character  and 
attainments.  lu  a  letter  to  Wasliintrton,  Jotlerson  speaks  of  D'lvernois 
as  a  man  of  science  and  as  author  of  a  history  of  the  republic  of  Geneva, 
lie  further  describes  the  Genevan  faculty :  Mouchon,  the  President, 
famous  for  his  work  with  the  encyclopedists;  Pictet,  the  natural  phi- 
losopher, who  had  niensuied  a  decree  with  scientitic  accuracy ;  Bertrand 
and  L'Huillier,  the  mathematicians,  second  only,  in  all  Europe,  to  La 
Grange;  l)e  Saussure,  the  geologist,  celebrated  lor  his  Alpine  re- 
searches; Senebier,  translator  of  the  Greek  tragedians;  all  together  a 
faculty  of  ten  or  twelve  professors.  Jefferson  said,  "The  names  of 
Mouchou,  Pictet,  De  Saiissure,  and.  Senebier  are  well  known  to  me  as 
standing  foremost  among  the  literati  of  Europe."  He  thinks  the  revo- 
lution in  France  will  incline  La  Grange  alst), '^  who  is  without  equal" 
as  a  mathematician,  to  join  the  Swiss  i>rofessors  in  their  proposed  ex 
odus.  It  was  a  scheme  of  dazzling  brilliancy,  and  Jefferson  was  evi- 
dently much  impressed  with  its  possibilities,  for  he  wrote  to  Washington 
a  very  elaborate  account  of  the  whole  matter. 

Jefferson  had  previously  submitted  the  project  of  the  Geneva  ])ro- 
fessors  to  influential  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  for 
private  discussion,  but  the  scheme  had  been  judged  imiiraeticable,  be- 

'  Magruder.     Life  of  Mar  ah  all,  *28,  in  *' Americuu  IStatcsmon  Series." 
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cause  of  (1)  the  great  expense ;  (2)  the  necessity  which  would  arise  of 
teaching  American  youth  in  the  French  or  Latin  languages ;  and  (3) 
the  very  grandeur  of  the  enterprise,  which  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  population  and  needs  of  Virginia.  Jefferson  now  appealed  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  final  resort,  knowing  that  he  had  contemplated  the  gift  of 
his  stock  in  the  Potomac  and  James  Kiver  Companies  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  university.  Jefferson  urged  that  the  State 
which  had  organized  these  companies  and  which  paid  the  dividends 
ought  to  be  chiefly  favored  in  the  disposition  which  Washington  might 
make  of  his  stock.  He  suggested  that  the  Virginians  would  be  satisfied 
if  the  university  were  placed  within  their  borders,  and  that  a  happy 
compromise  might  be  effected  between  the  ideas  of  a  national  and  a 
State  institution,  by  planting  it  near  the  Federal  City. 

INFLUENCS   OP  THE  GENEVA  PROJECT  UPON  WASHINGTON. 

Washington  had  already  h  ard  of  the  project  of  the  Swiss  professors 
from  John  Adams,  to  whon*.  (yiv/efnois  had  also  written.  To  both 
Adams  and  Jefferson  the  PresiqvUjt  communicated  his  unfavorable  opin- 
ion of  the  Swiss  proposition. ,  To  Jefferson  he  gave  a  specific  statement 
of  his  views  to  the  effect  that  (1)  the  plan  for  a  national  university  was 
not  sufficiently  matured  to  justify  any  encouragement  to  the  Swiss  pro- 
fessors ;  (2)  the  propriety  of  transplanting  the  entire  body  of  them  was 
questionable,  for  they  might  not  all  be  good  characters  or  sufficiently  ac- 
(juainted  with  the  English  language ;  (3)  the  Swiss  professors  had  been 
at  variance  with  the  popular  party  at  home,  and  their  introduction  to 
America  might  be  considered  an  aristocratic  movement;  (4)  such  an  in- 
vitation to  the  Swiss  "  might  preclude  some  of  the  first  professors  in 
other  countries  from  a  participation  "  in  the  national  university.  Wash- 
ington suggests  that  "  some  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  in  Scot- 
land, in  this  line,  might  be  obtained.^' 

Thus  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  highest  education,  as  already  in 
economics,  war,  politics,  and  diplomacy,  George  Washington  showed 
his  sovereign  common  sense.  From  whatever  point  of  view  the  char- 
acter of  the  greatest  of  Virginians  is  seen,  his  wisdom  and  judgment 
impress  the  beholder.  He  was  not  disposed  to  subordinate  the  idea  of  an 
American  university  to  the  importation  en  manse  of  any  foreign  colony 
of  professors,  even  though  they  constituted  the  best  single  faculty  in 
continental  Europe.  He  was  inclined  to  take  a  thoroughly  scientific 
and  broadly  international  view  of  the  educational  question.  If  Scot- 
land had  a  better  professor  of  philosophy  than  the  Genevan,  he  wanted 
the  Scotchman. 

While  discouraging  the  idea  of  transplanting  a  foreign  university  to 
these  American  shores,  Washington  proceeded  to  take  immediate  steps 
toward  the  realization  of  his  own  long-cherished  plan  of  founding  a 
national  university.  Returning  the  Swiss  papers  to  John  Adams  on  the 
27 tU  of  November,  1794,  he  said:  "That  a  national  university  in  this 
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country  is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  has  always  been  my  decided  opinion  ; 
and  the  appropriation  of  ground  and  funds  for  it  in  the  Federal  City 
has  long  been  contemplated  and  talked  of."  It  is  evident  that  a  new 
impetus  was  now  given  to  this  old  idea,  born  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege. In  less  than  three  weeks  after  writing  to  Adams,  Washington 
addressed  a  letter  to  Edmund  Randolph,  Secretary  of  State,  requesting 
that  he  and  James  Madison  should  mature  the  proper  course  for  him  in 
disclosing  his  design  to  give  his  stock  of  fifty  shares  in  the  Potomac 
Company  toward  the  endowment  of  a  university  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. As  previously  explained,  this  stock,  together  with  one  hundred 
shares  in  the  James  River  Company,  had  been  given  to  Washington  for 
his  public  services  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  he  now  wished  to 
have  the  approbation  of  that  body  with  regard  to  his  proposed  dispo- 
sition of  the  shares  first  named  for  a  national  university.  On  the  28th  of 
January,  1795,  Washington  informed  the  commissioners  of  the  Federal 
City  that  he  had  vested  in  perpetuity  fifty  shares  of  Potomac  stock  to- 
ward the  above  object.  This  was  done  before  the  receipt  of  Jefferson's 
letter,  dated  at  Monticello,  February  22,  1795,  respecting  D'lvernois's 
proposition,  which  ha<l  already  come  to  Washington's  notice  through 
John  Adams  at  least  three  months  earlier.  The  Swiss  idea  had  its  in- 
fluence upon  both  of  the  great  Virginians,  but  it  stimulated  Washington 
to  immediate  action.  When  he  heard  Jeflferson's  version  of  the  Swiss 
scheme  he  wrote  to  him,  "I  have  in  a  degree  anticipated  your  proposi- 
tion," in  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  application  of  stock  in  the  Potomac 
Companj'  to  the  endowment  of  a  national  university.  Washington  said 
he  was  inclined  to  apply  the  James  River  shares  to  the  same  purpose 
but,  ''considering  the  source  from  whence  they  were  derived,  I  have,  in 
a  letter  I  am  writing  to  the  executive  of  Virginia  on  this  subject,  left 
the  api)lication  of  them  to  a  seminary  within  the  State,  to  be  located  by 
the  legislature."  The  very  next  day,  March  16,  1705,  Washington 
wrote  to  Robert  Brooke,  Governor  of  Virginia,  proposing  to  vest  his 
Potomac  stock  in  a  national  university  and  his  James  River  shares  in  a 
Virginia  institution.  His  proposition  was  favorably  received  by  the 
Governor  and  General  Assembly. 

Clearly  the  transition  from  the  charity  schools  to  the  university  idea 
was  now  complete.  And  yet  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Washington 
had  been  giving  fifty  pounds  a  year  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children 
in  Alexandria,  and  he  had  not  neglected  to  offer  educational  aid  to  the 
sons  of  soldiers.  The  idea  of  promoting  State  education  survived  in 
Washington's  proi)osal  to  give  his  James  River  stock  to  "a  seminary 
of  learning  upon  an  enlarged  ])lan,  but  yet  not  coming  up  to  the  full 
idea  of  a  university.  •  •  *  The  students  who  wish  to  pursue  the 
whole  range  of  science.*  may  pass  with  advantage  from  the  seminary  to 
the  university,  and  the  former  by  a  due  relation  maybe  rendered  co- 
operative with  tlie  latter."  Washington  said  that  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  concentrate  all  his  resources  upon  a  national  university  in  the 
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Federal  City;  but,  in  deference  to  Virginia  sentiment,  to  which  he  owed 
his  very  means  of  philanthropy,  he  gave  a  portion  to  Liberty  Hall 
Academy,  now  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

WASHINGTON'S   IDEA   OF   A  NATIONAL   UNIVERSITY. 

The  educational  ideal  of  Washington  was  thoroughly  American.  He 
wrote 'to  Governor  Brooke  of  Virginia:  *'It  is  with  indescribable  re* 
grot  that  I  have  seen  the  youth  of  the  United  States  migrating  to  for_ 
eign  countries,  in  order  to  acquire  the  higher  branches  of  erudition, 
and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences.  Although  it  would  be  in- 
justice to  many  to  pronounce  the  certainty  of  their  imbibing  maxims 
not  congenial  with  republicanism,  it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that 
a  serious  danger  is  encountered  by  sending  abroad  among  other  polit- 
ical systems  those  who  have  not  well  learned  the  value  of  their  own. 
The  time  is  therefore  come  when  a  plan  of  universal  education  ought 
to  be  adopted  in  the  United  States.  Not  only  do  the  exigencies  of  pub- 
lic and  private  life  demand  it,  but,  if  it  should  ever  be  apprehended 
that  prejudice  would  be  entertained  in  one  part  of  the  Union  against 
another,  an  efficacious  remedy  will  be  to  assemble  the  youth  of  every 
part  under  such  circumstances  as  will,  by  the  freedom  of  intercourse 
and  collision  of  sentiment,  give  to  their  minds  the  direction  of  truth, 
philanthropy,  and  mutual  conciliation.'' 

The  following  passage,  taken  from  Washington's  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, best  conveys  his  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  a  national  university: 

*'  It  has  always  been  a  source  of  serious  regret  with  me,  to  see  the 
youth  of  these  United  States  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education,  often  before  their  minds  were  formed,  or  they  had 
imbibed  any  adequate  ideas  of  the  happiness  of  their  own;  contracting 
too  frequently,  not  only  habits  ot  dissipation  and  extravagance,  but 
principles  unfriendly  to  republican  government,  and  to  the  true  and 
genuine  liberties  of  mankind,  which  thereafter  are  rarely  overcome;  for 
these  reasons  it  has  been  my  ardent  wish  to  see  a  plan  devised  on  a  lib- 
eral scale,  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  spread  systematic  ideas 
through  all  parts  ot  this  rising  empire,  thereby  to  do  away  local  attach- 
ments and  State  prejudices,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  things  would,  or  in- 
deed ought  to  admit,  from  our  national  councils.  Looking  anxiously 
forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object  as  this  is  (in 
my  estimation),  my  mind  has  not  been  able  to  contemplate  any  plan 
more  likely  to  effect  the  measure,  than  the  establishment  of  a  Univer- 
sity in  a  central  part  of  the  United  States,  to  which  the  youths  of  fort- 
une and  talents  from  all  parts  thereof  may  be  sent  for  the  completion 
of  their  education,  in  all  the  branches  of  polite  literature,  in  arts  and 
sciences,  in  acquiring  Jcnowledge  in  the  principles  of  politics  and  good  gov- 
ernment^ and,  as  a  matter  of  infinite  importance  in  my  judgment,  by  as- 
sociating with  each  other,  and  foriuing  friendships  in  juveiiile  yejirs,  be 
enabled  to  free  themselves  in  a  proper  degree  from  those  local  preju- 
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dices  and  habitual  jealousies  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  and 
which,  when  carried  to  excess,  are  never-failing  sources  of  disquietude 
to  the  public  mind,  and  pregnant  of  mischievous  consequences  to  this 
country.    Under  these  impressions,  so  fully  dilated, 

'*  I  give  and  bequeath,  in  perpetuity,  the  fifty  shares  which  I  hold  in 
the  Potomac  Company  (under  the  aforesaid  acts  of  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia),  towards  the  endowment  of  a  university,  to  be  established 
within  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
General  Government,  if  that  Government  should  incline  to  extend  a 
fostering  hand  towards  it;  and,  until  such  seminary  is  established,  and 
the  funds  arising  on  these  shares  shall  be  required  for  its  support,  my 
further  will  and  desire  is,  that  the  profit  accruing  therefrom  shall,  when- 
i!ver  the  dividends  are  made,  be  laid  out  in  purchasing  stock  in  the 
Hank  of  Columbia,  or  some  other  bank,  at  the  discretion  of  my  execu- 
tors, or  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being,  under 
the  direction  of  Congress,  provided  that  honorable  body  should  patro- 
nize the  measure;  and  the  dividends  proceeding  from  the  purchase  of 
such  stock  are  to  be  vested  in  more  stock,  and  so  on,  until  a  sum  ade- 
quate to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  is  obtained;  of  which  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  before  many  years  pass  away,  even  if  no  aid  or 
encouragement  is  given  by  the  legislative  authority,  or  from  any  other 
source. '^ 

Washington's  gift  of  stock  in  the  James  River  Company  to  Liberty 
Hall  in  Virginia  became  productive.  The  State  seminary  whjch  he 
designed  to  be  preparatory  to  the  national  university  has  evolved  into 
a  flourishing  institution  of  learning;  but  that  *'full  idea"  suggested  by 
the  chancellor  of  William  and  Marv  was  never  realized  in  the  form 
which  he  originally  intended.  Congress  did  not  extend  its  fostering 
hand.  The  affairs  of  the  Potomac  Company  were  ultiniiiti^ly  merged  in 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company  (see  PickelTs  History  of  the 
Potomac  Company).  Sparks,  in  his  Life  of  Washington,  ]>age  410,  says, 
*^ the  shares  appropriated  by  Washington's  will  are  doubtless  held  in 
trust"  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  ''for  their  destined 
object."  The  actual  fate  of  Washington's  endowment  of  a  national  uni- 
versity would  be  a  good  subject  for  a  congressional  inquiry,  when  other 
scientific  subjects  are  exhausted.  It  appears  from  a  report  ot  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  in  1851,  page  20,  that  only  one  divi- 
dend was  ever  paid  upon  the  Potomac  stock ;  but  the  above  canal  is 
there  described  '^  as  merely  carrying  out  in  a  more  perfect  form  the  de- 
sign of  General  Washington,  and  as  naturally  resulting  from  the  views 
and  measures  originally  suggested  by  him." 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  along  the  very 
route  which  Washington  thought  would  becjome  ''the  cliannel  of  the 
extensive  and  valuable  trade  of  a  rising  empire,"  was  constructed,  not 
only  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  but  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.    It  is  still  more  interesting  to  reflect  that  a  gift  of  stock  in 
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this  road  formed  the  chief  endowment  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
which,  if  not  national  in  name,  is  national  in  spirit,  and  is  striving  to 
realize  Washington's  "full  idea  of  a  university."  Baltimore  is  not 
alone  in  representing  the  true  university  spirit,  but  from  her  geograph- 
ical position,  midway  between  North  and  South  and  hard  by  the  nation's 
capital,  she  is  approximating  to  Washington's  ideal  of  an  institution 
where  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  "may  be  sent  for  the  com- 
pletion of  their  education  *  •  •  in  arts  and  sciences,  in  acquiring 
knowledge  in  the  principles  of  politics  and  good  government,  and  *  *  * 
be  enabled  to  free  themselves  in  a  proper  degree  from  local  prejudices 
and  habitual  jealousies." 

American  students  are  tOjday  moving  upon  the  great  current  of  na- 
tional university  life,  such  a  current  as  would  have  rejoiced  the  mind 
and  heart  of  George  Washington,  could  he  have  foreseen  the  national 
representation  of  this  country  ^n  our  leading  colleges  and  universities. 
We  are  enjoying  the  practical  realization  of  a  grand  idea,  but  it  is  not 
unreavsonable  to  inquire  whether  the  present  cosmopolitan  spirit  in 
American  student  life'might  not  have  begun  to  develop  at  a  much  earlier 
period  if  Congress  had  given  some  attention  to  Washington's  earnest 
recommendations.  Supposing  a  school  of  politics  and  good  government, 
in  connection  with  other  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  had  been  planted  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  present  century,  before  the  sectional  issue  had 
become  paramount  in  American  politics,  would  there  not  have  been 
some  chance  for  the  development  of  a  school  of  well-trained,  public- 
spirited  men,  of  broad-minded  statesmen,  competent  to  settle' economic 
and  constitutional  questions,  without  leading  the  country  into  fratri- 
cidal war,  costing  millions  of  men  and  untold  treasure  I  The  simple  ex- 
periment would  at  least  have  been  inexpensive  compared  with  that 
actually  essayed.  England  and  Germany  were  able  to  rid  their  domin- 
ions of  slavery  and  serfdom  by  legislative  means,  and  possibly  the 
United  States  might  have  done  the  same  thing  by  the  education  of  a 
school  of  really  patriotic  politicians,  who  could  have  risen  above  sec- 
tional issues,  or  those  "  local  attachments  and  State  prejudices"  which 
Washington  feared,  and  who  could  have  developed  the  healthful  Vir- 
ginia sentiment  of  Jefferson  and  of  the  eighteenth  century  into  an  irre- 
sistible national  opinion. 

Washington  early  attempted  to  impress  upon  Congress  "  how  much 
a  flourishing  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  contributes  to  national  prosperity 
and  reputation,''^  He  foreshadowed  the  scientific  policy  of  the  nation 
when  he  pointed  out  its  duty  in  these  matters.  He  intimated  that  the 
higher  education  could  never  reach  its  highest  estate  without  national 
aid.  "True  it  is,"  he  observed,  ''that  our  country,  much  to  its  honor, 
contains  many  seminaries  of  learning  highly  respectable  and  useful; 
but  the  fuudvS  upon  which  they  rest  are  too  narrow  to  colnmand  the 
ablest  professors,  in  the  different  departments  of  liberal  knowledge,  for 
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the  institution  contemplated,  though  they  would  be  excellent  auxili- 
aries.'' 

The  father  of  his  country  wished  to  save  the  United  States  on  the 
one  hand  from  provincialism,  and  on  the  other  from  sectionalism.  Un- 
doubtedly, in  his  mind,  the  national  idea  was  uppermost:  ^^  Amongst 
the  motives  to  such  an  institution,"  he  said,  ^^tiie  assimilation  of  the 
principles,  opinions,  and  manners  of  our  countrymen,  by  the  common 
education  of  a  portion  of  our  youth  from  every  quarter,  well  deserves 
attention.  The  more  homogeneous  our  citizens  can  be  made  in  these 
particulars,  the  greater  will  be  our  prospect  of  permanent  union;  and 
a  primary  object  of  such  a  national  institution  shouUl  be  the  education  of 
our  youth  in  the  science  of  government.  In  a  republic,  what  species  of 
knowledge  can  be  equally  important,  and  what  duty  more  pressing  on 
its  legislature,  than  to  patronize  a  plan  for  communicating  it  to  those 
who  are  to  be  the  future  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  country  f 

WASHINGTON'S  UNIVERSITY  IDEA  COMPARED  WITH  JEFFERSON'S. 

In  his  appeal  to  Washington  that  he  should  Employ  his  stock  in  the 
Virginia  navigation  companies  for  the  transfer  of  the  Swiss  college  to 
America,  Jefferson  had  strongly  urged  the  claims  of  Virginia  as  a  site 
for  the  proposed  institution.  He  was  the  champion  of  the  idea  of  a 
university  for  his  own  State,  although  there  was  nothing  provincial  in 
his  advocacy.  He  clearly  recognized  that  the  transfer  of  what  he  con- 
sidered the  greatest  university  in  continental  Europe  would  give  "such 
an  6clat  and  such  solid  advantages,  as  would  insure  a  very  general  con- 
course to  it  of  the  youths  from  all  our  States,  and  probably  from  the 
other  parts  of  America,  wliicli  are  tree  enough  toa(lo|)t  it.-'  Neverthe- 
less, Jett'erson's  thought  was  clearly  that  ot*  a  university  for  Virginia. 
It  might  be  'Miear  enough  to  the  Federal  ca])ital  to  be  regarded  as  an 
appendage/' but  it  should  be  within  Virginia's  liuiits,  and  thus  ''the 
splendor  of  the  two  objects  would  retlect  usefully  on  each  other.''  Jef- 
ferson foresaw  two  great  capitals  of  the  nation,  oiu^  of  them  political, 
situated  in  the  City  of  Washington;  the  other,  intellectual,  situated  in 
Virginia,  retired  from  the  world.  A  shadow  of  monastieisni  clung  to 
the  free-thinking  Jefferson.  His  university  was  to  be  "so  far  from  the 
Federal  City  as  moral  considerations  would  reconnnend."  The  youth 
were  to  be  protected  from  temptation  by  placing  them  at  a  safe  distance 
from  municipal  society.  His  idea  was  that  of  a  rural  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge lying  over  against  an  American  London.  It  was  the  historic 
idea  of  most  English  and  American  colleges.  It  is  an  idea  both  sound 
and  healthful,  from  many  points  of  view,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  endure 
in  school  and  college  as  long  as  country  life  and  human  nature  endure. 
In  American  educational  history  this  idea  has  shown  more  vitality  and 
has  received  more  vigorous  support  than  have  national  or  municipal 
ideas  in  education  j  but  these  latter  have  a  latent  strength  which  will 
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one  day  appear,  especially  in  the  higher  education  of  great  cities  like 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington. 

In  his  letter  to  Jefferson,  March  15,  1795,  Washington  said  he  had 
little  hesitation  in  giving  the  Federal  City  preference  over  all  other 
places  for  the  institution,  because  (1)  that  city  is  the  permanent  seat  of 
the  government  of  this  Union,  and  there  its  laws  and  policy  are  better 
understood  than  elsewhere ;  (2)  Washington  is  central,  midway  between 
the  North  and  the  South ;  (3)  the  District  of  Columbia  is  convenient  of 
access  for  the  whole  State  of  Virginia ;  (4)  his  own  private-  bequest,  in- 
adequate in  itself,  would  become  useful  as  part  of  a  national  endow- 
ment ;  (5)  jurisdiction  by  the  General  Government  would  give  the  uni- 
versity advantages  which  no  other  place  than  the  City  of  Washington 
would  possess;  ^^and  lastly,  as  this  seminary  is  contemplated  for  the 
completion  of  education  and  study  of  the  sciences,  not  for  boys  in  their 
rudiments,  it  will  afford  the  students  an  opportunity  of  attending  the 
debates  in  Congress,  and  thereby  becoming  more  liberally  and  better 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  law  and  governments^ 

This  was  Washington's  cherished  idea  of  a  national  university.  It 
was  primarily  the  idea  of  a  national  school  of  politics  and  administration, 
taught  in  connection  with  other  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  capital 
city  of  the  United  States,  for  the  highest  education  of  American  youth. 
It  was  an  idea  born  of  the  old  College  of  William  and  Mary,  where  cap- 
itol  and  college  faced  each  other,  and  where  the  statesmen  of  Virginia 
had  been  trained  for  their  great  work  of  liberating  the  colonies  and  of 
framing  a  federal  constitution.  The  idea  of  a  national  university  grew 
in  Washington's  mind  with  his  own  ofiQcial  connection  as  chancellor  of 
William  and  Mary,  with  his  election  and  re-election  as  President  of 
these  United  States,  with  the  establishment  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  of  the  nation's  capital  on  the  borders  of  Virginia,  with  his  enlarged 
opportunity  of  employing  Virginia's  gift  for  a  purpose  at  once  national 
and  Virginian,  with  the  growing  desire  of  his  old  age  to  see  his  country 
permanently  united  and  to  leave  it  in  a  state  of  enduring  peace. 

WASHINGTON'S  VIEWS   OF  MILITARY   EDUCATION. 

The  great  idea  did  not  die  with  Washington.  It  has  been  transmitted 
by  successive  generations  of  men  and  it  remains  a  legacy  to  the  future. 
There  is  one  national  institution  which  owes  its  origin  to  Washington's 
foresight,  and  that  is  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  Suggested 
to  Congress  in  the  same  speech  wherein  he  recommended  a  national  uni- 
versity, this  government  institution  has  by  its  untarnished  record  and  in- 
estimable services  to  the  country  more  than  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  its 
great  advocate.  Washington  said  to  Congress:  "  However  pacific  the 
general  policy  of  a  nation  may  be,  it  ought  never  to  be  without  an  ade- 
quate stock  of  military  knowledge  for  emergencies."  lie  maintained 
that  a  dearth  of  such  knowledge  would  impair  the  energy  of  its  char- 
acter, hazard  its  safety,  or  expose  it  to  even  greater  evils  when  war 
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could  Dot  be  avoided.  "  The  art  of  war,"  he  said,  '*  is  at  once  compre- 
hensive aud  complicated ;  it  demands  much  previous  study."  The 
United  States  discovered  the  depth  of  this  wisdom  by  the  sad  experience 
of  a  protracted  civil  war.  The  sectional  division  of  regular  array  offi- 
cers in  that  unhappy  conflict  was  caused  by  sectional  strife  in  politics, 
from  which  neither  States,  nor  families,  nor  men  could  escape;  but  the 
very  sectional  distribution  of  military  skill  and  martial  discipline  was 
one  of  the  most  redeeming  features  of  the  war,  for  it  prevented  un- 
trained masses  of  men  on  both  sides  from  reverting  to  general  bush- 
whacking and  primitive  savagery. 

PRACTICAL  SiaNIFlCANCE   OF  ViTEST  POINT. 

West  Point  represents  more  than  the  continuity  of  military  science, 
which  is  indeed  indispensable  in  all  civilized  states,  whether  for  exter- 
nal.defence  or  the  preservation  of  domestic  peace.  The  Military  Acad- 
emy stands  for  the  historical  continuity,  under  national  auspices,  of 
that  very  idea  which  made  Washington  tirst  in  peace  after  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  It  is  the  idea  of  strengthening  the  country  by  inter- 
nal improvement,  and  binding  its  different  sections  indissolubly  together 
by  ties  of  economic  interest,  such  as  river  improvements,  canals,  roads, 
bridges,  and  other  great  public  works  described  under  the  comprehen- 
sive name  of  engineering.  The  constant  employment  of  army  engineers 
in  such  ways  by  the  national  Government,  and  in  the  direction  of  pub- 
lic works  in  our  large  cities,  for  example,  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
indicates  what  West  Point  education  is  worth  in  these  piping  times  of 
peace. 

Another  practical  lesson  suggested  by  the  Military  Academy  and  by 
the  regular  army  organization,  recruited  from  it,  is  that  of  a  national 
syatem  of  civil  service,  recruited  at  ijovernment  training  schools,  Wash- 
ington's saying  concerning  the  art  of  war  might  well  be  applied  to  the 
art  of  administration  :  it  ''is  at  once  comjirehensive  and  complicated  ; 
it  demands  much  previous  study  ;  the  possession  of  it,  in  its  most  im- 
proved and  perfect  state,  is  always  of  great  moment  to  the  security  of 
a  nation.  This,  therefore,  ought  to  be  a  serious  care  of  every  Govern- 
ment;  and  for  this  purpose,  an  academy,  where  a  regular  course  of  in- 
structicm  is  given,  is  an  obvious  expedient,  which  dilVerent  nations  have 
successfully  employed."  The  schools  of  ad niinist ration  now  nourishing 
in  Paris  and  Berlin  are  based  upon  precisely  tiie  same  idea  as  that  i)ro- 
posed  by  Washington  in  his  plan  for  a  national  university  in  the  Fed- 
eral City. 

INFLUENCE   OF   WILLIAM   AND   MAllV    UPON    THE   SOUTH. 

If  anv  iustification  were  to  be  sou^iht  for  the  national  idea  in  educa- 
tion,  it  ini.i»;lit  be  found  in  the  historical  iniiiience  of  a  single  institution 
like  the  College  of  William  and  Mai-y  upon  tht*  entire  South.  If  one 
small  institution,  inadeciuately  endowed  and  struggling  against  many 
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^pressing  conditions,  coold  nevertheless  send  currents  of  intellectaal 
fe  throughoat  every  southern  State,  much  more  such  an  institution 
I  that  proposed  by  George  Washington,  if  supported  by  the  prestige 
id  resources  of  the  national  Government,  would  have  exerted  a  health- 
J,  wholesome  influence  upon  the  country  at  large. 
It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  widening  influence  of  the  College  of  Will- 
in  and  Mary  as  shown  by  the  catalogue  of  students  educated  at  that 
stitution.  The  writer  has  examined  w  ith  some  care  the  lists  of  names 
id  residences,  representing  the  whole  clientage  of  the  institution,  and 
iS  corrected  his  own  results  by  the  further  inquiries  of  one  of  his  stu- 
)nts  from  the  South.  It  has  been  ascertained,  as  might  perhaps  have 
ien  expected,  that,  during  the  colonial  period,  the  student  representation 
Williamand  Mary  was  largely  provincial.  During  the  eighteenth  cen- 
ry  there  were  only  six  students  from  outside  Virginia.  Four  of  these 
me  from  Maryland  and  two  from  i^orth  Carolina.  In  sharp  contrast 
this  small  number  of  students  from  outside  the  Old  Dominion  stands 
e  list  of  708  Virginians  and  14  Indians.^  These  numbers  are  fairly 
3ll authenticated.  Probably  there  were  many  more,  for  the  records  of 
illiam  and  Mary  are  very  imperfect.  From  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
t  century  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  when  the  college  was 
mporarily  broken  up,  the  distribution  of  students  by  States  is  clearly 
own  in  the  following  table,  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Smith,  of  Baleigh, 
C,  a  graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College,  and  now  holding  a  univer- 
y  scholarship  in  Baltimore. 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  AT  WILLIAM  AND   MARY,   1801-1861. 


Where  from. 


ginia 

irict  of  Colombia. 

ryland 

Aware 

rth  Carolina 

ith  Carolina 

WKia 

rida 

kbatna 

Muasippi 


Nambor. 


1,869 

t 
28 

1 
58 

7 
19 

2 
23 
14 


Where  from. 


!  Number. 


Lonisiana 

Teiinestiee 

Kentacky  

Missouri' 

TlIinoiH 

Pennsylvania.. 

New  York 

Massachoaetts. 
Maine 


9 
7 
12 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
I 


Tho  Spotswood  LeiterSy  ii,  64,  speak  of  seventeen  Indians  as  studying  at  William 
1  Mary  in  Governor  Spotswood's  time :  **  Upon  the  encouragement  of  a  fund  set- 
d  on  ye  Colledge  by  the  deceas'd  Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  I  endeavoured  to  dispose  our 
Ibutary  Indians  to  send  hither  their  children  to  bo  taught  and  educated  in  ye  Chris- 
n  faith,  and  accordingly  17  of  their  boys  are  now  at  the  Colledge."  At  least  four- 
n  Indians  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the  collective  catalogue, 
rhe  subject  of  Indian  education  in  this  country  would  be  worth  investigating  his- 
ically.  Valuable  materials  for  beginning  the  subject  in  Virginia,  where  the  Hamp- 
i  school  for  Indian  training  now  flourishes,  may  bo  found  in  E.  D.  Neill's  Firginia 
htsta.  The  first  thought  of  a  school  or  college  for  Virginia  was  the  idea  of  an  In- 
.n  mission  school.  American  education  is  almost  as  closely  connected  with  the 
irch,  historically  speaking,  as  are  the  monastic  and  cathedral  schools  of  mediaeval 
rope,  ont  of  which  colleges  ap4  nniversitiea  developed. 
14166_TSro.  1 i 
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The  Student  represeutation^  as  shown  by  this  table,  is  overwhelmingly 
Virginian,  as  compared  with  the  numbers  from  other  States;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  see  how  many  came  from  beyond  Virginia's  borders,  par- 
ticularly from  Korth  Carolina  and  Alabama.  In  all  probability  the 
representatives  of  these  States  were,  to  some  extent,  returning  waves 
of  colonial  influence  which  went  forth  from  old  Virginia  into  all  the 
South,  as  New  England  influence  pervaded  the  West.  Virginians  who 
went  from  the  Old  Dominion  as  pioneers  sent  back  their  sons  to  be  edu- 
cated at  William  and  Mary.  While  the  above  figures  by  no  means  stand 
for  the  educated  classes  of  the  South  (for  every  State  soon  developed 
colleges  of  its  own),  the  table  at  least  fehows  that  the  influence  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary  touched  every  State  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
even  penetrating  Louisiana  and  distant  Missouri. 

Iforth  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  the  influence  of  William  and  Mary 
was  not  so  marked.  From  1800  to  1861,  only  eleven  northern  men 
came  to  Williamsburg  to  be  educated.  Of  the  three  students  from 
Massachusetts,  two,  namely  Henry  A.  Dearborn,  son  of  General  Dear- 
born, Secretary  of  War,  and  Benjamin  Crown  iugshield,  son  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  doubtless  came  for  local  reasons,  because  their 
fathers  were  temporarily  in  Washington.  While  southern  students 
went  in  considerable  numbers  to  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Princeton,  north- 
ern students  were  almost  unknown  in  the  annals  of  southern  colleges. 

And  yet  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  was  an  excellent  institu- 
tion ;  it  bad  a  faculty  which  trained  some  very  eminent  public  men. 
Indeed  the  conspicuous  merit  of  southern  leaders  in  politics  was  due 
to  tlii'ir  KUix'rior  ])()litical  education,  which  earl}  ranged  over  topics 
that  were  not  prominent  in  northern  colleges  until  after  the  War, 
notably  history,  political  economy,  and  the  science  of  government  and 
adniiniKtration.  Tlie  [Jiiiversity  of  Virginia,  which  evolved  from  old 
William  and  Mary  by  a  ])roce.s8  of  historical  evolution,  represented, 
from  its  very  bcj^inninj^',  the  true  university  si)irit  and  very  advanced 
nietliods  of  teaching;  by  lectures.  It  commanded  some  of  the  best  pro- 
fessorial tah'ut  which  this  country  has  ever  seen,  for  Jefferson,  acting 
upon  an  idea  derived  fVoni  his  Geneva  project,  secured  the  services  of 
higlily  distinguished  teachers  from  Europe,  notably  George  Long,  the 
historian  of  Kome.  Nevertheless,  Virginia  failed  to  draw  any  consider- 
able number  of  students  from  the  North. 

It  is  easy  to  suggest  exx)lanations  of  this  general  fact.  It  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  climate,  the  existence  of  ex- 
cellent schools  and  colleges  at  the  North,  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
travel,  preference  for  denominational  institutions,  social  and  i)olitical 
differences ;  but  undeniably  there  was  more  or  less  of  provincialism 
and  a  decided  sectionalism  in  American  college  education.  North  and 
S<mih.  There  was  no  help  for  ir.  Washington's  great  scheme  for  a 
national  university  in  the  Federal  City  had  come  to  naught.  There  was 
DO  choice  for  American  youth  except  to  follow  obediently  in  the  tracks 
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of  local  prejudice  in  which  their  fathers  had  trod.  With  due  allowance 
for  exceptions,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  education  kept  within  the  lines 
which  politics  had  drawn.  Northern  students  rarely  came  south  ;  and 
southerners,  if  they  went  north  to  college,  remained  southern  in  spirit. 
The  College  of  William  and  Mary  nevertheless  continued  to  enlarge 
its  intiuence,  chiefly  within  southern  borders,  although  many  of  her 
graduates  acquired  a  national  reputation  in  piiblic  life.  It  is  forcibly 
said  by  a  writer  on  William  and  Mary  College:  ''  It  sent  out  nearly 
twenty  members  of  Congrej^s,  fifteen  United  States  Senators,  seventeen 
Governors,  thirty-seven  judges,  a  Lieuteiiant-General  [Winfield  Scott] 
and  other  high  officers  to  the  Army,  two  commodores  to  the  Navy, 
twelve  professors,  seven  Cabinet  officers;  the  chief  draughtsman  and 
author  of  the  Constitution,  Edmund  Kandolph :  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Chief  Justices,  John  Marshall;  and  three  Presidents  of  the  United' 
States.  And  this  list,  honorable  as  it  is,  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
number  of  really  eminent  and  influential  men  who  owed  the  formation 
and  development  of  their  intellects  and  characters  to  William  and  Mary. 
In  the  long  list  of  students  preserved  from  1720  to  the  i)resent  time 
will  be  found  a  great  array  of  names  holding  a  very  high  rank  in  the 
Commonw^ealth  of  Virginia  and  the  States  of  the  South  and  West — in 
the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  local  legislatures.  These,  without  at- 
taining the  eminence  of  those  first  mentioned,  were  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  the  communities  where  they  lived,  and  were  chiefly  instru- 
uieutal  in  giving  character  and  direction  to  social  and  political  affairs."* 

INFLUEISCK    OF    WILLIA3I    AND    MARY    COLLEGE    ON    KENTUCKY   AND 

TENNESSEE. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  article  in  the  Courier-Journal  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  are  interesting  illustrations  of  the  influence  of  William  and 
Mary  College  upon  Kentucky  and  Tennessee: 

The  first  Keutuckiaii  eiiteretl  as  a  student  at  William  ami  Mary  apparently  was  Wm. 
T.  Barry,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1803,  and  iu  later  life  Postmaster-General  of  the 
United  States.  Another  member  of  the  same  class  was  A.  W.  C.  Logan,  of  Kentucky. 
Kichard  C.  Anderson,  of  Kentucky,  first  minister  to  Colombia,  South  America  (so 
the  catalogue  tells  us),  was  of  th^  class  of  1H04,  and  he  had  as  a  classmate  Winfield 
8cott,  of  Dinwiddle  County,  Virginia,  in  which  the  battle-scarred  city  of  Petersburg 
is  located.  Dinwiddle  Count}'  gets  its  name  from  a  royal  governor  who  presided 
over  the  destinies  of  Virginia  from  ITo'i  to  IToH,  and  it  was  during  his  administration 
that  Braddock's  defeat  occurred  and  Washington's  famt;  as  a  soldier  dawned.  This 
same  Winfield  iScott  was  destined  to  command  Kcntuckians  on  many  stricken  fields 
of  Canada  and  Mexico  in  later  years.  Th-J  Crittendcns  were  at  Williamsburg  in 
180(>-'06,  and  for  a  term  or  two  later.  John  J.  Crittenden  lived  in  tlie  traditions  of 
Williamsburg  for  fifty  years  after  he  left  college  in  1^07.  lie  was  of  Welsh  blood  on 
his  father's  side  and  of  Huguenot  maternal  ancestry.  The  son  of  a  revolutionary 
officer,  what  more  natural  than  that  the  Woodfonl  County  youth  shouhl  seek  mental 
oarture  at  the  fountain  when?  revolutionary  sages  and  patriots  had  grown  in  wisdom, 

■John  Est43n  Cooke,  in  Scribner^s  Monthly^  November,  1H75.  Article  on  ''William 
aod  Mary  College." 
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and  should  take  with  him  all  the  Kentocky  boys  he  could  iudace  to  accompany  him 
to  the  classic  shades  ot*  Williamsburg?   The  late  President  Tyler,  who  had  little 
reasoD  to  like  General  Scott,  who  joined  the  Whi^  leaders  in  their  assaaltB  upon  his 
administration y  nsed  to  tell  of  the  admiration  felt  in  Williamsburg  for  the  high- 
spirited  and  talented  Kentucky  youths  who  were  his  classmates,  and  whom  Scott 
cultivated  with  poor  success.    The  acrid  and  haughty  demeanor  of  the  fntui  t  General- 
in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  Union  had.  little  of  genuine  sympathy  from  the  honhomie 
of  the  rollicking  youth  of  Eastern  Virginia  and  their  Kentucky  cousins,  who  had 
come  from  their  distant  homes  to  be  educated  in  the  political  faith  and  the  humani- 
ties which  were  conspicuous  features  of  the  training  at  William  and  Mary.     Jefferson 
and  Monroe  and  the  elder  Tyler,  the  Harrisons  fqr  generations,  the  Tylers  and  John 
Marshall,  had  gone  through  that  wholesome  curriculum  to  become  the  apostles  of  the 
Revolution.    What  better  school  for  the  youth  of  succeeding  generations?     In  the 
class  of  1807  was  J.  Hawkins,  of  Kentucky,  whom  the  catalogue  mentions  as  suc- 
cessor of  Henry  Clay  in  Congress.     The  catalogue  is  more  specific  as  to  Robert  Wash, 
of  Kentucky,  who,  in  the  class  of  1808,  graduated  as  bachelor  of  law,  and  became 
a  judge  in  Missouri.     Did  Kentucky  fill  up  so  rapidly  with  immig^nts  that  young 
Wash  had  to  imitate  Daniel  Boone  and  seek  room  in  the  western  wilds t    Nathaniel 
Smith  matriculated  as  a  student  in  1808  from  Kentucky,  and  in  1809  John  Croghan, 
of  Kentucky,  graduated  as  bachelor  of  arts,  while  a  fellow  student  and  Kentnckian 
was  Charles  Todd,  who,  the  catalogue  says,  was  afterwards  minister  to  Russia.    Of 
special  interest  to  Louisville  and  its  neighborhood  is  the  career  of  George  Croghan, 
who,  in  1810,  took  his  diploma  as  bachelor  of  arts,  and  returned  to  his  home,  near 
Louisville,  crowned  with  college  honors.     The  next  year  he  was  with  Harrison  at 
Tippecanoe  and  earned  a  captain's  commission.     At  Fort  Meigs,  May  5,  1813,  he  was 
aide-de-camp  to  Harrison,  and  there  is  little  wonder  that  "Old  Tippecanoe"  should 
have  chosen  him  for  the  desperate  enterprise  of  holding  Fort  Sandusky,  so  essential 
to  the  integrity  of  Harrison^s  communications.     That  defence  of  Fort  Sandusky, 
located  on  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Fremont,  in  Ohio,  is  a  thrilling  story  ol 
valor  and  patriotism.     A  Kentucky  youth,  born  in  1791,  graduating  with  high  honor 
in  iHlo  at  the  alma  mater  of  the  statesmen  of  the  pre-revolutionary  period,  is  found 
in    1H14,  when  just  2'.).  boldinj;  a  position  of  vital  consequence  with  160  riflemen 
against  a  British  force  of  regulars  and   Indians  of  ten  times  their  number.     Sunsi^t 
t'oun<l  the  foe  in  full  flight.     The  demanded  surrender  did  not  take  place.     The  savage 
allies  of  Kngland  had  no  chancu^  to  scalp  Croghan's  boys;  Kentucky  ritles  had  dealt 
death  unerringly;  Harrison's  conimuni<;ati()ns  were  saved  and  Croghan  was  a  hero. 
So  was  Andrew  .Jackson,  when,  during  his  administration,  he  destroyed  papers  con- 
taining charges  airainst  Croghan,  then  a  veteran  officer  in  the  Army,  declaring  that 
tin;  ''(lehiidtT  of  Fort  Sandusky  has  a  light  to  commit  the  otVence  charged  against 
him  wlu'nevcr  lu;  d — d  pleases."    Croghan  died  at  New  Orleans,  singularly  enough, 
on  the  Hth  of  .January,  L*:f41)— date  and  locality,  commemorative  of  "Old  Hickory's" 
defeat  of  the  British,  also  commemorate  his  justice  to  a  hero  and  patriot. 

The  roll  of  Kentucky's  alumni  of  William  and  Mary  ends  with  the  name  of  George 
W.  liichardson,  of  the  class  of  18ii6-'!?7.  Chancellor  Bibb  wjus  at  Williamsburg,  as 
a  student  from  I'rince  Kdward  County,  early  in  the  century.  He  emigrated  to  Ken- 
tucky afteiwanl.  The  Kentucky  Speeds  had  their  i)rogenitors in  th(^  tobacco-growing 
sections  of  Virginia.  A  classmate  of  one  of  them  in  IH'J.')  (tht^  Speeds  were  e<hicated 
at  Williamsl)urg)  was  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stuart,  of  the  Fillmore  Cabinet, 
still  alive,  and  llie  oldest  living  alumnus  of  William  and  Mary,  save  ex-Governor 
Wyndham  Hobertson,  who  lives  in  Southwest  Virginia. 

«  -  #  »  *  «  » 

William  and  Mary  remained  the  leading  educational  institution  south  of  Boston 
until  after  the  dawn  of  the  present  century.  In  .'•tunc  of  iis  schools,  notably  that  of 
law,  prejsided  over  bv  .Ju<lge  Tucker,  uncle  of  Jiepresentative  Kandolph  Tucker,  and 
half-brother  of  .John  Kandolph  of  Koanoke.  and  that  of  historv  and  ecou(miy,  in  charge 
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of  ProfesRor  Dew,  its  inflaence  was  projected  into  the  thought  of  a  fall  half  of  the  cur- 
rent century.  The  social  characteristics  of  Williamsburg^  yielded  slowly.  The  j;lam- 
oar  of  vice-royalty  lingered.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  the  minuet,  and  the  old  English 
ooantry  dances  yielded  to  something  more  modern,  as  the  dances  of  twenty-tive  years 
ago  have  given  place  to  the  german.  Leading  lawyers  still  lived  at  the  old  capital, 
among  them  Greorge  Wythe,  under  whom  Henry  Clay  subsequently  studied  law  at 
Richmond.  Wythe  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  an  emi- 
nent jurist.  He  died  at  Williamsburg,  poisoned  by  his  nephew,  and  on  tlie  highest 
colored  authority  I  am  assured  that  the  ghost  of  Chancellor  Wythe  revisits  the  cham- 
ber in  which  be  died  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  making  no  other  sign  of  his 
presence  than  passing  an  icy  hand  over  the  face  of  the  sleeping  occupant  of  the  room. 
There  are  other  ** spooks"  in  Williamsburg,  among  them  that  of  a  young  French 
officer,  who  died  during  the  occupation  of  the  town  by  the  armies  of  Washington  and 
RochambeaUy  and  who  insists  upon  showing  himself  in  the  mansion  where  be  died. 

When  the  Kentucky  boys  crossed  the  mountains  and  came  through  Southwest  Vir- 
ginia, via  Lynchburg  and  Richmond,  and  took  the  old  stage-coach  down  the  penin- 
snla  for  Williamsburg,  the  Jeffersonian  Democratic  idea  was  omnipotent  in  Virginia, 
as  it  was  in  Kentucky.  Perhaps  that  was  why  their  Kentucky  parents  wanted  them 
at  William  and  Mary.  There  could  be  no  danger  of  the  boys  falling  into  the  *' here- 
sies of  Federalism "  where  the  ideas  of  Jellerson  and  Madison  were  the  almost  undis- 
pnted  creed.  Although  John  Marshall  and  Light-horse  Harry  Lee  were  not  without 
ample  following  in  Upper  Virginia  of  their  Washingtonian  and  Hamilt.onian  Feder- 
alism, the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  and  the  general  course  of  the  Adams  administra- 
tion settled  the  political  faith  of  both  Virginia  and  her  daughter  Kentucky  for  a  long 
term  of  years.  Jefferson  made  Kentucky  the  chosen  field  for  the  promulgation  of 
strict- construction  States'  rights  doctrines.  Kentucky  led  Virginia  in  adopting  the 
Resolations  of  '98.  Meanwhile,  Washington  and  Patrick  Henry  died  in  the  same 
year,  1799,  and  their  great  personal  popularity  was  lost  tp  the  i>arty  of  Federalism. 
In  1801  Jefferson  became  President,  and  the  tide  of  national  feeling  ran  altogether  in 
favor  of  the  Jeffersonian  Republican-Democratic  party,  and  that  party  was  nothing 
if  not  bitterly  and  proscriptively  anti-Federalist  and  anti-British.  Those  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  boys  at  William  and  Mary  studied  the  humanities  and  law  and  politicg 
in  thrilling  times.  Jefferson  was  active  in  promoting  the  overthrow  of  all  pro-English 
sympathies,  even  in  dress  and  manners.  Powder  and  silk  stockings,  and  swords  and 
etiqnette,  gave  way  to  democratic  simplicity  in  attire  and  address.  Some  of  the 
Kentucky  boys  were  at  William  and  Mary  when  the  Leopard  fired  upon  the  Chesa- 
peake. Scott  hurried  from  college  to  get  a  commission  in  the  Army,  not  even  taking 
time  to  get  his  diploma.  Croghan  carried  his  sheepskin  with  him,  und  his  heirs 
should  value  above  price  the  parchment  that  proclaims  the  successful  student  at 
the  oldest  of  Virginia  institutions,  who  was  to  a<ld  greatly  to  Keutnck.y^s  renown 
in  war.  The  course  of  events  throughout  Jefferson's  adnn'uistration  prefignred  the 
war  with  England  which  followed  during  Madison's  administration,  and  which  settled 
American  political  supremacy,  with  the  brief  interregnum  of  182r>-'29,  for  more  than 
forty  years  in  favor  of  the  Democratic-Republican  party.  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
divided  at  last  when  the  test  was  loyalty  to  Jackson — Virginia  believing  in  Jackson 
as  the  heir  to  the  leadership  of  Jefferson.  A  sou  of  Virginia,  Henry  Clay,  led  his 
adopted  State  away  from  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  ultimately,  and  ho  was  helped  to 
do  so  by  John  J.  Crittenden,  who  became  Attorney-General  under  Harrison,  while 
bis  old  class-mate  at  William  and  Mary,  John  Tyler,  was  made  Vice-President.  Johu 
Tyler  was  not  the  only  Virginian  who  believed  in  the  Kentucky  judgment  as  to  Jack- 
son, for  he  was  sustained  powerfully  in  his  anti-Jacksonism  by  Littleton  Waller 
Tazewell  and  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh,  both  of  whom  wore  eminent  Unfted  States 
Senators. 

Tenni  ssee  contributed  to  William  and  Mary  neither  so  early  as  Kentucky  nbv  so 
many  students.  The  catalogue  gives  as  the  first  Tennc^sseean  who  was  a  student  at 
Williamsburg,  D.  C.  Topp,  who  graduated  hh  bachelor  of  law  in  IH*29  and  18:^0,  aud 
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in  the  matriculation  book  ho  is  registered  as  the  son  of  John  Topp.  In  1835- ^36, 
James  Oldham  is  registered  as  from  Tennessee,  and  among  the  older  dames  of  Wil- 
liamsburg I  have  heard  much  pleasant  reference  to  the  agreeable  characteristics  of 
this  gentleman.  In  1838-'39  and  1840*'41y  James  Buchanan,  John  W.  McKessack, 
Wm.  F.  Wood,  and  Samuel  White  were  students  hailing  from  Tennessee.  The  cata- 
logue refers  to  Mr.  Wood  as  having  taken  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor 
of  law,  and  to  Samuel  White  as  the  son  of  Judge  Hugh  L.  White.  This  was  the 
Judge  Hugh  Lawson  White  whom  Henry  A.  Wise  mentions  in  his  Seven  Decades  as 
the  "  Cato  of  America."  It  was  Judge  White  that,  previous  to  the  Harrisburg  con- 
vention which  nominated  Harrison  and  Tyler  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
warned  Mr.  Clay  of  the  combinations  of  the  New  York  politicians  to  defeat  his  nomi- 
nation by  the  Whigs.  The  last  matriculate  from  Tennessee  before  the  war  was 
Edmund  T.  Wilkins,  '^son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Wilkins,  a  distinguished  physician,  and 
superintendent  of  the  California  Lunatic  Asylum,"  says  the  catalogue. 

In  the  president  of  William  and  Mary  College  of  to-day,  Kentuckians  like  Mr. 
Watterson  and  Dr.  D.  S.  Yandell  will  recall  Col.  Benjamin  S.  Ewell,  of  Gen.  Joseph 
E.  Johnston's  stati* during  the  late  war.    His  brother,  Lieut.-Gen.  Richard  S.  Ewell, 
is  buried  near  Nashville.     For  forty  years  President  Ewell  has  identified  himself 
with  the  venerable  institution  which  now  languishes.     Declining  professorships  in 
other  institutions,  he  adheres  to  the  sacred  charge  placed  in  his  hands  years  ago. 
To  him  I  am  indebted  for  many  interesting  historical  facts  connected  with  the  polit- 
ical and  social  development  of  Virginia.     In  his  companionship  I  looked  at  the  rare 
documents  showing  the  interest  of  the  only  Stuart,  while  on  the  English  throne,  in 
the  fortunes  of  William  and  Mary  College,  who  reigned  after  the  succession  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  after  whom  William  and  Mary  College  and  Williamsburg 
were  named.     For  the  "Good  Quftii  Anne,"  sy  legend  says,  loved  her  't  royal  college," 
and  certainly  she  gave  abuntlant  evidence  that  she  felt  no  bitterness  because  the 
"ancient  colony  and  dominion  of  Virginia"  had  joyfully  accepted  the  fruits  of  thfe 
revolution  of  1688,  among  thi*in  being  tin;  dtitlirouement  of  her  royal  father.  King 
James  the  Second.     With  this  venerable  preceptor  of  students,  some  of  whom  have 
earned  national  reputation,  and  many  others  loeat  distinction  in  many  States,  I  re- 
viewed the  rernaniiii^  monuments  of  the  past,  in  which  Williamsburg  is  still  rich, 
despite  the  aggressions  of  time  and  the  <i«'st  ruct  ion  of  war.     In  the  campus  of  the 
collegia  stands   the  monument   erected   to  Lord    lintctonrt,  most   loveil  of  the  royal 
governors,  erected   by  tin*  Colonial  Assem])ly  m  177^5,  alter  his  death.     A  rollicking, 
boyish  tigure  is  that  of  his  Hxct'ih  luy,  who  drove  his  coach  and  six   white  horses 
across  the  Palace  Green  fronting  his  royal    residenct;.     Then  \'irginians  were  more 
loyal  to  the  n^presentative  of  the  King  of  England  than  two  or  three  years  later, 
when  Patrick  Henry  uttered  his  detiance  ofCJeorgc  III,  and  Jillerson  said,  "resistance 
to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God.". 

F.  H.  Alkriexd. 

INFLUENCE   OF    PRESIDENT   DEW. 

One  of  the  most  inthieiitial  professors  at  the  Colle^ii^e  of  William  and 
Mary  duriug  the  present  eentury  was  Thomas  Koderick  Dew  (1802-1846). 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  institution  juid,  in  1S27,  at  the  a^eof  twenty- 
three,  became  profesvsor  of  political  economy,  history,  and  metaphysics. 
A  copy  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
passed  and  published  in  1S30,  shows  that  IMofessor  Dew  then  held  the 
"])rofessorshipof  ixditical  law,"  with  a  salary  of  81,0()().  His  duties  were 
defined  as  follows:  he  wa.s  to  deliver  lectures  on  natural  and  natioual 
hiw,  ])olitical  economy,  metaphysics,  government,  and  history.  The  text- 
book on  natural  and  national  law  was  to  bo  Vattel,  with  refereni^e  to 
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Batherforth's  Institutes ;  in  political  economy,  Smith's  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions ;  in  metaphysics,  Browne  abridged ;  Locke  on  Government,  and 
Boosseau's  Social  Contract.  Lectures  were  required  at  least  three  times 
a  week  upon  each-subject. 

In  1836  Professor  Dew  was  made  president  of  the  college,  and  held 
that  office  until  his  death  in  Paris  in  1846.  He  was  to  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  what  Professor  Cooper  was  to  the  College  of  South 
Carolina — a  teacher  whose  doctrines  entered  into  the  political  life  of  the 
southern  people.  In  1829  he  published  his  Lectures  on  the  Restrictive 
-System  in  economics,  which  is  thought  to  have  had  great  weight  in 
shaping  the  tariff  laws  of  1832.  He  was  also  a  scientific  advocate  of 
slavery,  and  represented  the  political  views  of  Calhoun.  John  Quincy 
Adams  regarded  Dew's  argument  on  domestic  slavery  (1833)  as  inaugu- 
rating a  new  era  in  the  history  of  this  country.  It  is  said  to  have  pre- 
vented emancipation  in  Virginia. 

Professor  Dew  gave  the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  course  on 
history  of  which  the  writer  has  found  any  record  during  this  early 
period.  When  most  colleges  were  teaching  the  subject  merely  by  text- 
books and  chiefly  along  classical  lines  of  study ,  this  man  was  lecturing 
systematically  to  his  classes  upon  the  Laws,  Customs,  Manners,  and 
Institutions  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Nations.  A  published  digest 
of  Dew's  lectures  has  been  exaipined  by  the  writer  with  great  interest. 
While  making  no  professions  to  originality  of  research,  the  lectures  were 
clearly  a  practical  application  of  the  lessons  of  all  past  history  to  the 
political  needs  of  American  youth.  As  the  title  of  the  published  digest 
would  indicate.  Professor  Dew  laid  chief  stress  upon  laws,  manners, 
customs,  and  institutions. 

The  man  was  well  read  in  the  best  historical  literature  of  his  time. 
The  results  of  Fi:ench,  German,  and  English  scholarship  in  the  field  of 
classical  history  were  familiar  to  the  lecturer,  and  his  observations  are 
highly  suggestive  of  i)arallels  between  ancient  and  modern  politics.  He 
specializes  somewhat  upon  the  feudal  system,  chivalry,  the  rise  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system,  the  growth  of  cities,  progress  of  royal  power,  stand- 
ing armies,  balance  of  power,  the  Keformation,  the  English  constitution, 
and  the  French  Revolution.  While  the  Socratic  method  of  question 
and  answer  is  conspicuous  in  the  early  part  of  his  syllabus,  which  was 
evidently  intended  for  younger  students,  the  topical  method  of  treat- 
ment predominates  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  digest.  No  un- 
prejudiced student  can  examine  this  work  without  coming  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  author,  in  his  use  of  the  scholastic  method  of  treating 
history  in  distinct  theses,  in  well-rounded  i)eriods  and  compact  sen- 
tences, knew  precisely  what  he  was  about  and  lectured  in  such  a  way 
that  students  could  catch  his  points.  For  the  ground  which  it  professes 
to  cover,  this  digest  embodies  a  remarkable  collection  of  notes  for  lect- 
ures and  dictations.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  match  them  anywhere 
in  this  country  in  the  period  from  1827  to  1846.    It  appears  that  the 
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digest  was  first  privately  printed  dnring  the  lifetime  of  the  professor 
for  the  use  of  his  class,  and  was  osed  as  a  companion  book  in  his  lect- 
ure courses  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  labor  of  taking  notes.' 

THB  aSNEBAL  PLAN  OF  INSTBUGTION  IN  1830. 

The  work  of  the  college  appears  to  have  been  disi)osed  in  dejMUIr 
ments  or  groups,  rather  than  arranged  in  a  continuous  and  required 
curriculum.  There  were  the  departments  of  (1)  the  ancient  languages; 
(2)  the  modem  languages ;  (3)  the  sciences.  In  the  latter  department 
there  were  four  Junior  and  four  Senior  classes,  and  the  Law  class. - 
There  was  the  Junior  Moral  class,  embracing  rhetoric,  belles-lettres, 
logic,  ethics,  philosophy,  &c. ;  the  Junior  Mathematical,  extending  as 
far  as  solid  geometry,  plane  trigoaiometr^*,  mensuration,  and  surveying; 
the  Junior  Political,  embracing  civil  history,  nneieut  and  moclem,  occu- 
pying the  first  half  of  the  course,  and  the  law  of  nature  and  nations 
and  the  science  of  government,  occupying  the  second  half.  The  fonr 
Senior  classes  were  the  Senior  Moral,  the  Senior  Matliematicsil,  the 
Senior  Political,  r.ud  the  Natural  Philosopliii^l,  which  carried  ^he  stu- 
dents into  very  advanced  work  for  those  times.  A  certain  number  of 
these  <!lass  courses  was  required  for  the  dcgi*ee  of  bachelor  of  art«,  and 
certain  courses,  e.  ^.,  history,  were  elective.  There  wa^  enough  class 
work  offered  to  occupy  three  years,  but  a  student  could  8e«;iu*e  a  degree 
in  two  years.  The  law  course  was  quite  distinct  from  any  hitherto  men- 
tioned: it  embraced  lectures  upon  the  law  as  it  existed  in  Virginia, 
upon  police,  or  administration,  the  history  and  principles  of  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  United  States  and  of  Virfjinia.  Blackstone's  Commen- 
taries and  Madison-s  Reports  were  the  text-books  in  law.  Tlie  metho<l 
of  instruction  in  law,  history,  and  political  Science  was  by  leetnres, 
combined  with  ''recitations  from  appropriate  text-books."' 

CAUSEfJ  OF   THE  DECLINE  OF   WILLIAM   AM)   MARY. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  American  llevolution  William  and  Mary  CIoI- 
lege  is  said  to  have  been  the  richest  colle<;e  in  the  country.    The  insii- 

'  Professor  Dew*8  2>»<ye«fo/<Ae I/O ir«,  CuaioniH,  J/.i«w<r«,  and  InHiitutionH  of  the  Ancient 
and  Modern  Xaiiona  was  published  a  few  years  after  the  an r hoi's  doaih  by  1).  Apple- 
tou  &  Co.  (New  York,  1851,  662  pp.,  royal  octavo).  For  lactseoineininir  his  life,  see 
the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  October,  isr>6,  vol.  *J3,  No.  1 ;  Audivw  T<'U  Brook's 
American  State  Univtraiiies,  p.  8;  and  Bi^liop  Mea(h»'.s  old  Ministers,  Chun-hts,  and 
Families  in  llrginia,  i,  177.  The  good  bish  p  speaks  of  Professor  Dew  as  •'  a  Vir^jinia 
gentleman,  a  gradnate  of  the  college,  and  a  scholar.  His  aniiaiilo  ilisi>ositioii,  tine 
talents,  tact  at  management,  p:reat  zoal,  and  nnwearied  u^sidnity,  were  the  means 
of  raising  the  college  to  as  great  prosperity  as  perhaps  ha<l  ever  been  its  lot  at  any 
time  since  its  lirst  establishment,  notwithstanding^  many  o[)posin^  dillieulties.  To 
this  we  must  make  one  exception,  viz,  as  to  tlio  el.issical  and  niatlnMnatical  depart- 
ments, under  some  of  tho  old  and  ripe  scliolars  from  Kngland  beforo  tho  Revolution.*' 

De  Bow,  in  his  Industrial  Besources  of  the  Southern  Stute;tj  iii,  A'tA,  touches  another 
side  of  President  Dew's  influence,  when  ho  says  that  his  •'  able  essay  on  tho  institution 
of  slavery  entitles  him  to  the  lasting  gratitudi>  of  ihr  wholo  South  '*  Tho  Aitur<3  his- 
torian will  need  to  study  the  teaching  and  iin'achintr,  tiio  political  ]>hiloi*f)phy  and 
the  sociology  of  the  South,  before  he  can  understand  De  Bow's  honest  opinion. 
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tation,  daring  that  struggle,  lost  its  most  important  sources  of  revenue 
by  (1)  the  depreciation  of  paper  money,  which  wasted  its  income  from 
endowments  and  scholarships;  (2)  the  diversion  of  English  endowment 
funds,  notably  the  Boyle  trust,  into  English  channels  ;  (3)  the  abolition 
of  the  tobacco  tax  once  levied  upon  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  college;  (4)  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  Virginia's 
claims  to  Western  lands.* 

This  last  was,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  loss  of  all  those  enumerated ; 
for,  by  reason  of  the  controlling  position  of  the  college  in  the  agrarian 
affairs  of  Virginia,  the  institution  would  have  profited  enormously  by 
the  survey  and  organization  of  that  vast  western  domain,  out  of  which 
not  only  States  and  Territories  have  been  carved,  but  State  universi- 
ties, agricultural  colleges,.and  thousands  of  common  schools  have  been 
created. 

There  was  one  economic  gain  to  the  college  by  the  Revolution.  The 
palace  lands  adjoining  Williamsburg  were  vested  in  the  institution,  and 
certain  other  property  not  required  for  public  uses  was  bestowed  upon 
William  and  Mary.^  Madison,  writing  in  1784,  said  that  the  value  of 
the  lands  given  to  the  college  and  lying  about  Williamsburg  was  esti- 
mated at  £10,000.^    This  was  doubtless  an  over-estimate. 

The  greatest  loss  which  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  ever  sus- 
tained was  the  loss  of  the  capital  of  Virginia.  When,  in  1779,  in  fear 
of  British  invasion  of  the  Yorktown  peninsula,  it  was  resolved,  upon 
Jefferson's  motion,  to  remove  the  political  centre  of  the  State  from  Will- 
iamsburg to  Eichipond,  the  very  nerve  of  the  royal  old  college  was  cut. 
The  political  and  social  support  which  would  have  sustained  the  insti- 
tution, in  spite  of  its  revolutionary  losses,  was  now  destined  to  fall 
away.  The  connection  between  college  and  capital  was  broken.  Hence- 
forth the  college  was  compelled  to  live  upon  its  history  and  upon  its 
reputation  as  a  church  institution. 

A  fine  opportunity  for  a  complete  transformation  of  the  colonial  col- 
lege into  a  State  university  was  lost  when  Jefferson's  first  educational 
project  failed.  In  1779,  the  very  year  of  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to 
Richmond,  Jefferson  reported  a  bill  in  favor  of  raising  William  and 
Mary  to  a  higher  plane.  The  bill  failed,  because  the  ecclesiastical  idea 
of  the  colonial  college  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  republican  spirit 

•  President  Benjamin  S.  Eweil,  in  his  Remarks  before  the  Committee  on  Editcation  and 
LdboTy  of  the  Honse  of  Representatives,  January  *^4,  1872,  and  in  liis  Report  and  Address 
to  tjie  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  collej^e,  at  their  convocation  in  Richmond,  April  18, 
1879,  has  fully  discussed  the  economic  causes  leading  to  the  decline  of  William  and 
Mary  in  the  last  century.  *^  In  1786  its  entire  capital  in  money  was  but  $2,503.66." 
Its  other  property,  besides  building  and  academic  equipment,  was  in  unproductive 
lands  lying  in  King  William  and  Sussex  Counties,  with  a  small  tract  in  Nottoway. 
From  this  economic  plight  the  college  was  gradually  raised  to  "a  good  degree  of 
prosperity"  through  the  efforts  of  Bishop  Madison.  Various  applications  were  made 
in  vain  to  Congress,  the  last  in  J 854,  for  reimbursement  for  revolutionary  losses, 

*  Heoing's  Statutes,  xi,  406,  c.  34,  ^3 
'  Madison's  Writings,  i,  88. 
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of  the  times.  The  Presbyterians  and  other  denominations  represented 
in  that  complex  house  of  Virginia  burgesses  could  not  vote  public  money 
for  an  Episcopalian  establishment,  however  noble  and  worthy;  but  upon 
such  an  institutional  compromise  as  that  which  Jefferson  finally  pro- 
posed they  could  all  unite.  Noh- sectarianism  was  one  of  the  deepest 
foundations  in  the  political  establishment  of  the  highest  education  in 
Virginia. 

Jefferson  and  the  Virginians  were  perfectly  right  in  their  educational 
policy.  In  harmony  with  the  needs  of  the  State,  they  developed  the 
largest  and  freest  idea  of  a  university  which  this  country  had  hitherto 
known.  The  political,  social,  and  economic  energy  which  would  have 
revitalized  old  William  and  Mary,  had  she  become  a  secular  institution, 
was  drawn  oft'  to  the  new  university.  The  birthright  of  the  oldest  and 
best  college  in  the  South  was  lost  when  the  University  of  Virginia  was 
inaugurated.  With  all  honor  to  Jeft'erson  for  his  sound  ideas  respect- 
ing education,  one  cannot  help  regretting  that  his  own  home  had  not 
been  in  Richmond  rather  than  at  Monticello.  In  the  former  case,  he 
would  perhaps  have  founded,  in  the  metropolis  of  Virginia  and  of  the 
South,  an  institution  embodying  all  the  excellence  of  the  old  college 
and  of  the  new  university.  The  idea  of  a  college-capital  would  have 
been  historically  transformed  into  a  university-capital.  The  higher 
education  would  have  continued  to  flourish  in  the  centre  of  politics, 
society,  business,  in  the  very  heart  of  church  and  state,  as  the  College 
of  AVilliam  and  Mary  had  flourished  in  Williamsburg  for  three  quarters 
of  a  century. 

PROPOSED   REMOVAL   TO   RICHMOND   IN    1824. 

Naturally'  the  friends  of  the  ohl  college  did  not  look  with  favor  upon 
the  new  university  project.  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  writing  from  Richmond  to 
Jefferson,  December  24,  1818,  significantly  says:  **  The  party  hostile  to 
the  university  come  chiefly  from  the  lower  c-aintry,  and  are  within  con- 
venient distance  of  William  and  Mary.  The  better  educated  part  of 
them,  whilst  they,  their  sons,  connections,  or  friends  have  been  edu- 
cated at  William  and  Mary,  quote  Smith,  the  Edinburgh  Review^  and 
Dngald  Stewart,  to  prove  that  education  should  be  left  to  individual 
enterprise/' 

In  1824  the  college  party  made  a  bohl  move,  which,  if  successful, 
would  lijive  defeated  Jefl'erson's  project  for  a  State  university  near  Mon- 
ticello, and  have  forced  a  compromise  or  a  consolidation  of  interests. 
The  move  was  no  less  than  a  proposition  to  remove  the  (college  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary  to  the  city  of  Richmond.  Cabell  discovered  the  project 
early  in  May.  He  wrote  to  Jefl'erson  from  Williamsbnr<i,  May  5, 1824: 
*'A  scheme  is  now  in  agitation  at  this  place,  the  subject  of  which  is  to 
remove  the  C()lle<;e  of  Willian!  and  Mary  to  the  city  of  Richmond.  All 
the  pi'ofessors  ol'th<'  colh;;!',  except  the  ])!ofessor  of  law  [fJndge  .Tames 
SemplcJ,  are  tlecidedly  in  favor  of  if.     Chancellor   Brown  and  others, 
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of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  will  give  it  their  support.  ♦  ♦  *  It  will 
most  unquestionably  be  attempted,  and  will  be  powerfully  supported. 

•  •  •  The  clergy,  the  Federal  party,  the  metropolis,  and  probably 
the  faculty  of  medicine  throughout  the. State,  will  advocate  the  re- 
moval. •  *  *  The  loss  of  the  buildings  here  would  probably  be 
compensated  by  donations  from  the  corporation  of  Richmond,  or  from 
the  General  Assembly.    The  capital  of  the  college  is  upward  of  $  100,000 

•  •  •  My  preseut  opinion  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  plan;  because 
I  know  that  the  college  would  be  made  a  rival  to  the  university,  and 
we  should  lose  in  that  institution  more  than  we  should  gain  in  the 
college." 

Jefferson  proposed  to  meet  this  move  toward  Richmond  on  the  part 
of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  by  a  move  equally  bold.  He  ad- 
vised Cabell  to  create  no  obstacles,  to  give  no  alarm.  Jefferson  said: 
"  Let  them  petition  for  the  removal ;  let  them  get  the  old  structure  com- 
pletely on  wheels,  and  not  till  then  put  in  our  chiim  to  its  reception." 
In  other  words,  when  once  the  question  of  William  and  Mary  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Assembly,  he  proposed  to  capture  the  entire  en- 
dowment for  his  own  university.  There  can  be  no  question  about  this 
intention.  He  said  to  Cabell:  "The  $100,00.0  of 'principal  which  you 
say  still  remains  to  William  and  Mary,  by  its  interest  of  $6,000,  would 
give  us  the  two  deficient  professors,  with  an  annual  surplus  for  thepur- 
"^ chase  of  books."  Jefferson  frankly  declared  his  opposition  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  William  and  Mary  in  Richmond,  and  intimated  that  if 
that  city  pressed  her  claims  to  the  old  college  she  would  create  such 
jealousy  in  the  midland  counties  as  to  endanger  her  own  position  as  the 
seat  of  government. 

The  peo[)le  of  Richmond  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the  proposed  re- 
moval, and  it  would  have  been  a  fortunate  thing  for  that  city,  for  the 
college,  for  the  university,  and  for  the  State  at  large,  if  all  interests 
c6u\d  have  been  united,  [t  was  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  William  and 
Mary.  Her  best  friends  were  nearly  all  agreed  that  Richmond  would 
pro\3B  her  salvation.  On  the  24th  of  November,  1824,  the  convocation 
of  visitors  and  governors  voted  the  following  resolutions  : 

1.  That  it  is  expedient  to  apply  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia  to  au- 
thorize the  visitors  to  change  the  site  of  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  with  a  view  to  a  more  extended  diffusion  of  the  benefits  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

2.  That  the  faculty  of  the  college  be  instructed  to  prepare  and  to 
present  to  the  General  Assembly  a  memorial  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing the  passage  of  a  law  in  conformity  with  the  above  resolution. 

JEFFERSON'S  RIVAL   POLICY. 

Cabell  wrote  to  Jefferson,  December  17,  1824:  "The  hostile  party  in 
Richmond  and  the  college  aim  decidedly  at  a  great  institution  connected 
with  a  medical  school."    JeiftMson  recognized  the  full  significance  i)( 
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the  Bichmond  idea.  He  knew  well  that  it  meant  the  nltimate  defidat  of 
his  own  cherished  project.  He  replied  to  Cabell,  December  22, 1824 : 
^^  The  proposition  to  remove  William  and  Mary  College  to  Bi<dimond, 
with  its  present  funds,  and  to  add  to  it  a  medical  school,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  to  remove  the  university  also  to  that  place ;  becansj^i  if 
both  remain,  there  will  not  be  students  enough  to  make  either  worthy 
the  acceptance  of  men  of  the  first  order  of  science.  They  must  each 
tsil  down  to  the  level  of  our  present  academies,  under  the  direction  of 
common  teachers,  and  our  state  of  education  must  stand  exactly  where 
it  now  is.  Few  of  the  States  have  been  able  to  maintain  one  university, 
none  two." 

Jefferson  early  discovered  the  great  principles  of  centralization  in  the 
higher  education  and  decentralization  in  common  schools,  principles 
which  have  been  so  ably  advocated  in  those  moder.i  days  by  President 
Andrew  D.  White,  of  Cornell,  a  distinguished  champion  of  State 
universities.'  Finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  capture  the  endowment 
of  William  and  Mary  for  the  University  of  Virginia,  Jetl'erson  and  Ca- 
bell agreed  upon  a  plan  still  better  suited  for  the  strengthening  of  their 
own  great  project  .They  proposed  to  conquer  their  rivals  by  a  division 
of  the  resources  of  William  and  Mary  among  a  considerable  number  of 
college  districts  for  the  endowment  of  prepanitory  institutions,  which 
should  be  tributary  to  the  central  University  of  Virginia.  Jefferson 
wisely  suggested  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  local  sentiment  of  rival 
towns  and  of  building  up  existing  academies  into  colleges  at  the  ex- 
pense of  William  and  Mary.  He  mentioned  Williamsburg,  Bichmond, 
Fredericksburg,  Hampden  Sidney,  Lynchburg,  Lexington,  Staunton, 
Winchester,  etc.  '*Thus,"  he  said,  "  of  Williaiu  and  Mary,  you  will 
make  ten  collej^es,  each  as  useful  a^  she  ever  was,  leaving  one  in  Will- 
iamsburg itself,  placing  as  good  a  one  within  a  day's  ride  of  every 
man  in  the  State,  and  get  our  whole  scheme  of  education  completely 
established." 

This  plan  for  decentralization  in  secondary  education  and  centraliza- 
tion in  the  higher  education  was  simply  a  reversion  to  Jetterson's  origi- 
nal educational  policy,  reported  to  the  Virji:inia  legislature  as  early  as 
1779.  Cabell  recognized  the  wisdom  of  Jeil'erson's  scheme  for  the  de- 
feat of  his  rivals,  and  urged  him  to  prepare  a  bill  as  a  possible  substitute 
for  the  plan  of  removing  the  college  to  Richmond.  "  You  alone,"  said 
Cabell  January  IG,  1825,  "can  prepare  a  bill  that  will  enable  us  to  van- 
quish the  host  opposed  to  us.  *  ♦♦  I  send  you  a  i)rinted  copy  of 
your  bill  for  public  instruction,  to  eiuible  you  to  execute  the  draft  with 
less  trouble.  Let  the  funds  be  equally  divided  among  the  districts, 
whatever  they  may  be.  •  *  *  I  think  the  rei)resentatives  will  pause 
before  they  give  away  the  rights  and  interests  of  their  constituents. 
Great  excitement  prevails."    Immediately  upon  receipt  of  this  letter 

^  Adranced  Education:   The  Halations  of  the  yationaland  ^tati    (iovvrnmcnttt  to  Ad- 
vanced Education.     Bv  Andrew  D.  White.    1874. 
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the  sage  of  Monticello,  now  in  his  eighty-second  year,  proceeded  to  draft 
the  required  bill,  which  is  given  in  full  in  the  correspondence  between 
Je£ferson  and  Cabell,  the  chief  source  of  ii^formation  respecting  this 
educational  crisis  in  the  history  of  Virginia. 

TRIUMPH  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  question  of  the  removal  of  William  and  Mary  to  Richmond  was 
adversely  decided  by  the  General  Assembly,  through  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  Cabell,  before  any.  necessity  arose  for  introducing  Jefferson's 
bill,  which  would  surely  have  routed  all  opposition.  Cabell  published 
an  article  in  the  Constitutional  Whig  and  in  tbe  Enquirer^  embodying 
his  views  and  Jefferson's.  His  article  carried  the  day.  In  explanation 
of  this  course,  Cabell  wrote  to  Jefferson  February  3, 1825 :  ''  I  saw  tlje 
gathering  necessity  of  setting  up  tbe  colleges  against  the  Richmond 
party,  and  it  was  requisite  to  show  your  former  plans,  and  our  efforts 
to  sustain  them.''  Again,  on  the  7th  of  February,  Cabell  writes:  "I 
am  happy  to  inform  you  that  our  efforts  have  eventuated  in  success, 
and  that  the  college  party  have  been  defeated  in  the  House  of  Delegates 
by  a  majority  of  24.  ♦  ♦  *  My  friends  assure  me  that  the  essay 
under  the  signature  of  'A  friend  of  science,'  with  tbe  extracts  from 
your  letter  and  bill,  had  all  the  effect  I  could  possibly  desire.  It  broke 
the  ranks  of  the  opposition  completely."  Thus  by  these  two  masterly 
politicians,  Cabell  and  Jefferson,  the  Richmond  cause  of  William  and 
Mary  was  defeated. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  WILLIAM   AND  MARY  COLLEGE   IN   THE   CIVIL  WAR. 

• 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  professors 
and  students  of  a  thoroughly  southern  institution  should  follow. the 
fortunes  of  their  own  section  of  the  country.  The  intensity  of  feeling 
in  those  times  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  youth  then 
pursuing  a  course  of  study  af  the  college  joined  the  Confederate  Army. 
In  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  only  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  stu- 
dents from  William  and  Mary  took  arms  for  the  cause  of  independence. 
Except  for  a  short  interval,  during  the  Yorktown  campaign  against 
Cornwallis,  the  old  college  continued  its  courses  of  instruction  :  but  in 
1861  the  outbreak  of  war  at  its  very  doors  made  further  scholastic  work 
impossible.  Everybody  took  arms.  As  men  felt  in  that  great  crisis  of 
the  republic,  so  they  fought. 

The  story  of  the  destruction  of  William  and  Mary  College  shall  be 
told  in  an  extraet  from  a  government  document  of  the  United  States: 
"The  peninsula  formed  by  the  James  and  York  Rivers  was  debatable 
ground,  occupied  alternately  by  the  contending  forces.  Williamsburg. 
the  site  of  William  an<i  Mary,  is  its  strategic  point,  the  key  of  the  mili- 
tary position,  and  terriffic  battles  were  fought  for  its  possession.  In 
September,  1862,  Williamsburg  was  held  by  a  detachment  of  tbe  United 
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States  Army,  bat  on  the  9th  of  that  month  the  place  was  attacked  and 
occupied  by  a  force  of  Confederate  cavalry,  who  held  the  city  aotil  11 
o'clock  of  that  day.  Upon  the  evacuation  by  the  rebel  cavalry  and  the 
return  of  our  troops,  a  body  of  stragglers  from  the  United  States  forces, 
drunken,  disorderly,  and  insubordinate,  fired  and  destroyed  the  college 
building,  with  the  library,  apparatus,  furniture,  and  other  property 
therein  belonging  to  the  institution.  Afterward,  during  the  War,  other 
houses  and  property  of  the  college  and  connected  therewith  were  de- 
stroyed by  Union  soldiers.'" 

No  less  than  five  favorable  reports^  have  been  made,  recommending 
congressional  relief  to  William  and  Mary  College  for  losses  sustained 
as  above  described.  President  Ewell  appeared  before  the  Committee 
of  Education  and  Labor  at  various  times,  advocating  his  worthy  cause 
in  the  most  judicious  language.  One  of  the  notable  speeches  in  support 
of  the  measure  was  made  in  1876  by  a  northern  Senator. 

NORTHERN  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  AND  MARY. 

Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  a  speech  ad- 
vocating congressional  relief  to  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  said: 
"  To  spare,  and  if  i>ossible  to  protect,  institution's  of  learning,  is  an 
obligation  which  the  most  civilized  nations  impose  on  themselves. 
Whenever,  by  accident  or  design,  these  institutions  have  been  injured 
in  war,  such  governments  desire,  if  possible,  to  make  reparation.  His- 
tory contains  many  couspicuous  and  interesting  examples  of  this  gen- 
erous recognition.  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  her  bloodiest  and  angriest  civil  strifes, 
all  factions  in  England  have  revered  her  institutions  of  learning.  Her 
schools  and  colleges,  whatever  side  they  may  have  taken  in  civil  war, 
have  enjoyed  immunity  from  its  injuries,  \vht*n  even  her  stately  and 
venerable  catliedrals  have  not  been  spared.  Think  what  permanence 
these  schools  enjoy,  shielded  from  tlie  storms  of  war  by  the  beneticent 
princi])le  we  invoke.  Wherever  civilization  exists,  wherever  men  are 
humane  and  Christian,  the  college  or  the  school,  wisely  founded,  shall 
endure.  1  purchased  at  Eton,  a  few  years  since,  a  little  book  contain- 
ing the  history  of  the  ten  great  schools  of  England.  1  was  struck,  in 
looking  over  it,  to  see  the  dates  of  their  endowment:  Eton,  in  1440;  Win- 
chester, 15G0;  St.  Paul's,  1509;  Merchant  Taylors',  1360;  Charter  House, 
1641;  Harrow,  1571;  Rugby,  1567;  Shrewsbury,  1549;  Christ's,  1522; 
while  the  origin  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
antiquity. 

'  House  Report  No.  I),  42<l  Congress,  2d  Session,  vol.  1,  January  29,  1872. 

MIouse  Report  No.  (Jo,  4l9t  Congress,  IM  Session,  vol.  i,  March  'A,  1871 ;  House  Re- 
port No.  9,  42(1  Congress,  2d  Session,  vol.  i,  January  29,  1H72  ;  House  Miseellaneous 
DoeuMient  No.  247,  4:M  Congress,  1st  Session,  vol.  iii,  April  i:},  1H74  ;  House  Rejjort  No. 
203,  44th  Congress,  1st  Session,  vol.  i,  March  3,  1H70;  House  Report  No.  12,  45th  Con- 
gress, 2d  Session,  vol.  i,  Diu'cniber  .'>,  1H77. 

Some  of  these  reports  contain  valuable  information  respecting  the  history  of  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary. 
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"  These  schools  have  survived  all  the  changes  of  dynasty,  all  the 
changes  of  institutions  and  manners;  Puritan  and  Cavalier,  York  and 
Lancaster,  have  fought  out  their  battles,  and  yet,  in  the  wildest  tempests 
of  popular  excitement,  they — 

^Lift  not  their  spears  against  the  Muses*  bower.* 

At  Winchester  William  of  Wykeham  founded,  in  1380,  a  school  which 
still  stands  and  has  remained  through  six  dynasties.  Plantagenet,  Lan- 
caster, York,  Tudor,  Stuart,  and  Hanover  have  successively  struggled 
for  and  occupied  the  English  throne,  while  in  the  building  which  Wyke- 
ham in  his  lifetime  planned  and  built  the  scholars  of  Winchester  are 
still  governed  by  the  statutes  which  he  framed. 

"  You  will  scarcely  find  an  instance.  In  England  or  America,  where  a 
school  or  college,  wisely  founded,  has  died.  '  Whatever  perishes^  that 
shall  endure?    •     *     ♦  ^ 

"  But  William  and  Mary  has  also  her  own  peculiar  claim  on  our  re- 
gard. The  great  principles  on  which  the  rights  of  man  depend,  which 
inspired  the  statesmen  of  Virginia  of  the  period  of  the  Eevolution,  are 
the  fruits  of  her  teaching.  The  name  of  Washington,  to  whose  genius 
in  war  and  to  whose  influence  in  peace  we  owe  the  vindication  of  our 
liberties  and  the  successful  inauguration  of  our  Constitution,  is  insep- 
arably connected  with  William  and  Mary.  She  gave  him  his  first  com- 
mission in  his  youth ;  he  gave  to  her  his  last  public  service  in  his  age. 
Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who  announced  the 
great  law  of  equality  and  human  rights,  in  whose  light  our  Constitution 
is  at  last  and  forever  to  be  interpreted,  drank  his  inspiration  at  her 
fountain.  Marshall,  without  whose  luminous  and  far-sighted  exposition 
our  Constitution  could  hardly  have  been  put  into  successful  operation, 
who  imbedded  forever  in  our  constitutional  law  the  great  doctrines  on 
which  the  measures  that  saved  the  Union  are  based,  was  a  son  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary.  By  the  cession  of  the  great  Northwestern  Territory, 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  one  of  her  illustrious  sons,  she  lost  a  great 
part  of  her  revenues. 

"Next  to  Harvard  she  is  the  oldest  of  American  colleges.  The  gift 
of  the  famous  Eobert  Boyle  was  held  by  her  for  many  years,  on  con- 
dition of  an  annual  payment  of  £90  to  Harvard.  Boyle  was  the  friend 
of  many  of  the  early  friends  and  benefactors  of  Harvard,  and  a  cor- 
respondent of  one  of  its  first  presidents.  Each  of  these  two  semina- 
ries, in  its  own  part  of  the  country,  kindled  and  kept  alive  the  sacred 
lire  of  liberty.  In  1743,  the  year  Jefferson  was  born,  Samuel  Adams 
maintained,  on  taking  his  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  Harvard,  the  af- 
firmative of  the  thesis,  whether  it  be  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  mag- 
istrate, if  the  Commonwealth  cannot  otherwise  be  preserved.  In  this 
hour  of  the  calamity  of  her  sister  college  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  Har- 
vard does  not  forget  the  ancient  tie.  The  mother  of  the  Otisee^  and 
Adamses  would  gladly  extend  her  right  hand  to  the  mother  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Mafrshall, 
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<<If  oivfl  Strife  or  foreign  war  shall  ever  again  distarb  oarpeaoe, 
every  college  in  the  land  will  be  safer  if  Congress  shall  to-day  make 
this  solemn  recogndtion  of  the  rnle  we  invoke.  To  deny  it  is  to  deny  to 
the  college  of  Washington  the  justice  he  did  to  Princeton.  To  deny 
it  is  to  deny  to  Virginia  the  generous  treatment  wliich  Oonnecticiit  re- 
ceived from  Tryon,  Philadelphia  firom  Cooke,  and  William  and  Mary 
herself  from  Louis  XVI  ^  of  France.  The  hallowed  associations  which 
surround  this  collesre  prevent  this  (siise  from  being  a  precedent  for  any 
other.  If  you  had  injured  it,  yon  surely  would  have  restored  Mount 
Vernon;  you  had  better  honor  Wasbingtoii  by  restoring  the  living* 
fountain  of  learning  whose  service  was  the  pleasure  of  bis  last  years, 
than  by  any  useless  and  empty  act  of  worship  or  respect  toward  hi9 
sepulchre. 

^<No  other  college  in  the  country  can  occupy  the  same  position.  By 
the  fortune  of  war  that  sacred  institution,  which  has  conferred  on  the 
country  a  hundredfold  more  benefit  than  any  other  institution  or  col- 
lege in  the  South,  has  become  a  sufferer.  I  desire  to  hold  out  the  olive 
branch  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  to  the  people  of  the  South,  to  show 
them  that  we  will  join  them  in  rebuilding  the  sacred  place  laid  waste 
by  the  fortunes  of  war." 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  and  earnest,  appeals  for  the  relief  of 
William  and  Mary,  in  spite  of  the  acknowledged  fact  that  the  destmc. 
tion  of  its  property  was  the  wanton  act  of  undisciplined  soldiery,  an  act 
contrary  to  the  usajjes  of  Nvar,  which,  even  in  the  dark  ages,  spared 
churches  and  schools,  no  measure  of  relief  for  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  has  ever  been  passed  by  the  Congress  of  these  United 
States.  The  Treasury  is  burstin*!:  with  silver,  and  the  annual  surplus 
of  $100,000,000  is  such  a  burden  to  the  people  that  they  cannot  unload 
it.  But  still  we  hear  the  cry  of  **  economy."  If  it  were  onlj'  exercised 
where  it  is  really  needed,  there  would  be  reason  in  tlie  cry.  The  coun- 
try is  allowed  to  stagger  under  tariff  hiws  that  are  too  heavy  to  bear. 
The  public  land  of  the  nation  has  been  recklessly  wasted;  it  is  held  by 
railroad  corporations,  in  some  instances,  under  false  pretences;  it  is 
falling  into  the  hands  of  foreign  syndicates  and  English  landlords  ;  it 
is  actually  stolen  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  acres,  as  shown  by  the 
latest  reports  of  the  Land  Otlice.  All  this  prodigality  of  the  uatioua] 
substance  is  suffei-ed  by  Congress,  but  for  the  great  cause  of  educa- 
tion, upon  which  theytrysaluspublicaofthe  American  people  depends, 
amid  growing  ignorance,  socialism,  and  anarchy,  for  the  cause  of  Light 
where  darkness  is  increasing,  there  is  only  pitiful  economy. 

*  Senator  Hoar  refers  to  t bo  fact  tbut  during  the  French  occnpsition  of  the  colle^je 
bnildingB  at  Williamsburg,  in  17H1,  the  prosiiU'nt'.s  hoii.m»  was  .icc'uh'Dr.illy  <lt»stroyed 
by  fiPB.  The  French  Govern  men  t  restoreil  the  bnildin^  jumI  presented  I  he  college 
Jibmry  with  eeveral  hundred  vol u  men. 
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All  iustitutioQ  which  was  once  a  beacon  of  learning  and  of  political 
intelligence,  not  alone  for  Virginia  but  for  the  whole  South  and  for  the 
country  at  large,  has  been  suflered  to  decline  by  a  nation  which  owes 
it  an  actual  although  paltry  debt  of  $70,000.  Noble  efforts  have  been 
made  by  individuals  in  the  a.>orth  and  at  the  South  to  sustain  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary.  Even  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
other  Englishmeti  lent  their  aid  to  kindle  anew  the  torch  of  education  at 
Williamsburg.  Eebuffed  by  Congress,  which  seemed  to  take  less  in 
terest  in  the  cause  of  perpetuating  sound  learning  than  did  originally 
the  mercantile  companies  which  founded  Virginia  and  Massachusetts, 
the  president  of  old  William  and  Mary,  Dr.  Berjarain  S.  Ewell,  went 
forth  among  the  people  to  beg  for  his  worthy  cause.  He  even  bore  a 
certificate  signed  by  a  Union  general,  who  won  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 
General  Meade  was  the  author  of  the  following  letter: 

"  I  am  satisfied,  on  examination  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  buildings  of  William  and  Mary  College  by  our  troops 
was  not  only  unnecessary  and  unauthorized,  but  was  one  of  those  de- 
plorable acts  of  useless  destruction  which  occur  in  all  wars. 

"In  this  view,  and  believing  that  its  reconstruction,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  superintendence  of  Professor  Benj.  S.  Ewell,  will  tend  to 
cement  and  strengthen  the  bonds  of  Union  principles,  I  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  recommending  the  nppeal  of  Professor  Ewell  to  all  those  who  have 
the  means  and  the  disposition  to  assist  him  in  the  good  work  in  which 
he  is  engaged." 

Too  often  the  higher  education  in  America  is  forced  to  live  by  oeg- 
ging.  In  the  case  of  William  and  Mary  not  even  the  license  to  beg, 
given  by  the  hero  of  Gettysburg,  was  sufficient  to  command  ])ub]ic  at- 
tention. A  few  thousand  dollars  were  subscribed  by  benevolent,  wholc- 
Houled  people  in  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  and  elsewhere  ;  but  most  generous  of  all  gifts  were  those 
from  Virginia,  for  there,  in  the  decade  following  the  War,  men  an<l 
women  were  less  able  to  give  to  colleges  and  universities  than  they 
are  now.  Enough  money  was  contributed  to  restore  the  main  building 
of  William  and  Mary  and  to  organize  the  faculty  anew,  with  depart- 
ments of  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  modern  languages,  natural  science, 
philosophy,  and  belles-lettres.  But  the  annual  expenses  exceeded  the 
annual  income.  Old  endowments  had  been  lost;  new  ones  proved  in- 
adequate. At  last  the  professors  were  all  dismissed,  because  their  sal- 
aries could  not  be  paid.  Consequently  students  disappeared.  The 
president  alone  remained  at  his  post.  During  one  yiar  he  had  one 
student,  but  even  he  has  gone.  The  ju-esident  remains  still  at  the  col- 
lege. At  the  opening  of  every  academic  yeai ,  in  October,  he  causes  the 
chapel  bell  to  be  rung.  Does  it  ring  for  the  living,  or  does  it  toll  for 
the  dead  t  Is  it  the  clang  of  a  bell  of  warning  to  all  friends  of  the 
higher  education,  a  bell  buoyed  over  a  sunken  rock  upon  the  dangerous 
coast  of  popular  ignorance  and  national  neglect?  or  is  it  a  summons  to 
14166— No.  1 5 
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men  in  every  State  and  at  the  nation's  Capitol  to  do  their  duty  in  the 
cause  of  higher  education,  to  be  "  Wise  and  True  and  Just,"  as  were  the 
founders  who  gave  that  imcient  motto  to  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary? 

QUESTION   OF  REMOVAL:   ALEXANDRIA  OR  RICHMOND. 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary  has  still  a  double  chance  for  life 
in  Virginia.  By  removal  to  Alexandria,  into  close  proximity  with  the 
theological  seminary,  it  would  receive  strength  and  encouragement  from 
the  Episcopalian  Church,  whose  centre  of  ecclesiastical  training  in  V^ir- 
ginia  is  in  the  old  city  on  the  Potomac,  within  (*asy  reach  of  Washing- 
ton and  on  the  main  line  of  travel  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
It  would  escape  all  the  present  disadvantages  of  isolation,  municiiml  de- 
cay, reputed  unhealthiness  of  environment,  and  would  undoubtedly  take 
a  fresh  departure  as  an  ecclesiastical  Institution,  without  any  serious 
break  in  the  continuity  of  its  traditions. 

The  site  of  the  college  was  changed  in  its  earliest  >ears  from  Towns- 
end's  Point,  on  York  lliver,  just  above  Yorktown,  where  it  was  first 
planted  by  charter.  This  document  provided  that  *'  If,  by  reason  of  un- 
wholesomeness  or  any  other  cause,  the  said  place  shall  not  be  approved 
of,"  the  site  might  be  changed  "  wheresoever  else  the  Genei:al  Assembly 
of  our  Colony  of  Virginia,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  shall  think  tit, 
within  the  bounds  of  the  aforesaid  Colony,  to  continue  for  all  times 
coming.'' 

By  a  formal  vote  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  Trustees,  in  1824,  the 
question  of  removal  from  Williamsburg  to  Richmond  was  submitted  to 
the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly.  If  the  case  could  be  legally 
referred  to  that  body  in  that  instance,  it  could  be  now  referred  again 
with  respect  to  Alexandria  or  any  other  place.  Upon  application  by 
I  he  existing  corporation  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  any  n  - 
(juired  alteration  or  emen<lation  of  its  charter  could  be  easily  secured, 
in  the  present  era  of  good  feeling  as  regards  higher  education. 

Perhaps  a  still  better  course  than  removal  to  Alexandria  would  be 
to  move  again  upon  Richmond.  There  would  be  little  or  no  opposition 
now,  when  it  is  clearly  seen  that  it  is  a  question  of  life  or  death  with 
the  oldest  college  in  the  South.  Loyalty  to  higher  education,  muniei- 
l)al  interests,  and  the  best  social  intiueuces  of  Kichmond  and  Virginia, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  outside  world,  would  be  enlisted  in  behalf  of  this 
venerable  and  historic  institution.  If  it  should  begin  life  anew  wiih 
nothing  but  a  hired  house  or  one  professor  in  a  lawyer's  oflice,  it  would 
command  public  sympathy  and  support.  It  would  draw  to  itself  tlie 
most  vital  of  all  currents — youth,  immortal  youth.  Students  invigorate 
a  college,  awaken  professors,  delight  college  piesidents  and  boards  of 
trustees,  who,  by  this  very  student  pressure,  are  end)oldened  to  ask 
capitalists  to  stand  and  deliver.     The  pronounced  success  of  Rielnnond 


.lAM   AND    MART   COLLEOK    AS    RKIUILT   IS    1859. 
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pLilaDthropy ;  (2)  like  Harvard  again,  it  was  fouude<l  in  tbe  iuterest  of 
the  church  and  of  liberal  education  ;  (3)  it  was  early  associated  with  the 
best  politicaU  religious,  au<l  social  forces  of  Virginia  in  a  municipal 
environment ;  (4)  the  college-capital  flourished  so  long  as  Williamsburg 
remained  the  political  and  social  centre  of  Virginia;  (5)  when  the  capi- 
tal of  tbe  State  was  removed  to  Richmond,  the  life  current  of  the  col- 
lege  became  feeble,  for  it  ceased  practically  to  he  a  State  institution, 
and  remained  only  a  chnrch  institution  in  a  decaying  borough,  whose 
vitality  had  fled;  (6)  the  survival  of  its  ecclesiastical  character  in  a 
State  where  dissenting  interests  were  in  the  majority,  actually*  prevented 
the  college  from  becoming  the  University  of  Virginia,  according  to  the 
original  plan  of  Jefferson;  (7)  non-sectaiianism  was  the  corner-stone  of 
that  rival  State  institution,  which,  founded  in  a  rural  environment  on  the 
outskirts  of  Charlottesville  within  sight  of  Monticello,  speedily  rose  above 
old  William  and  Mary  College,  prevented  its  removal  to  a  better  mu- 
nicipal vantage  ground  in  Eichniond,  and  drew  away  its  strength  and 
prestige;^  (8)  persistent  refusal  to  remove  to  a  more  healthful  and 
favorable  municipal  environment,  after  the  disasters  of  the  civil  war, 
when  there  was  everything  to  gain  and  comparatively  nothing  tolose^ 
was  a  mistake  second  only  to  the  defeat  of  the  first  project  for  removal 
to  Richmond  in  1821 ;  (9)  tbe  most  practical  of  all  lessons  to  be  derived 
from  the  history  of  William  and  Mary  is  the  possible  renaissance,  in  the 
educational  policy  of  our  States,  of  the  original  Williamsburg  idea  of  a 
college-capital,  or  at  least  of  higher  education,  in  a  municipal  rather 
than  in  a  rural,  or  even  suburban,  environment ;  and  (10)  the  revivaj 
of  that  close  connection  between  education  and  good  citizenship  which 
made  the  CN)llc<xe  of  William  and  Mary  a  seminary  of  ^statesmen.  The 
last  two  ideas  the  writer  ])n)poses  now  to  consider,  more  specitically  with 
reference  to  the  greatest  educational  need  of  our  time — the  application  of 
historical  and  political  science  to  American  politics, 

THE   IIIGIIEU    KOrCA  riON    IS    DKMOCJUATIC   AND    REPRESENTATIVE. 

The  proi)Osition  that  this  country  stands  in  need  of  the  practical  ap- 
l)licati(>n  of  the  lessons  of  history  and  political  science  to  the  solution 
of  great  i)roblems  in  administrative  reform — municipal,  State,  and  na- 
tional, in  tariff  reforuK  in  a<;rarian  reform,  in  social  reform,  in  labor  re- 
form, and  in  the  repression  of  anarchy  and  crime,  will  hardly  be  denied 
by  any  thoughtful  citizen.     Ketlection  will  also  convince  fair-minded 

■  Tht'  attraction  of  tlu»  lu'w  university  tor  Vir;jiuia  yonib,  at  an  early  period,  is 
indicated  by  an  article  Nvhich  the  writer  ri'c»Mitly  noted  in  the  New  York  Times,  circa 
December  20,  18S(),  on  "A  Htateanian  of  the  jiasi,"  tbe  Hon.  Alexander  II.  H.  Stuart, 
ot  Stannton,  Va.,  the  trnHt<Hl  friend  of  Webster  and  Clay.  Mr.  Stnart  is  now  about 
eighty  years  of  age.  In  bi.s  <lay  be  has  had  as  ninrh  iidlnen(!e  uj»on  Virginia  politicH 
as  ever  Tildeu  or  Seward  or  Marcy  enjny<'d  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  an  inter- 
view with  a  visitor  Mr.  Stuart  related  tlu*  fact  that,  sixty  \ears  or  nion?  ago,  be  was 
a  student  at  William  and  Mary  College,  but  that  he  ffraduated  in  llu  l.'nivcrnity  of  Vir- 
ginia.   This  one  case  shows  bow  the  educational  tide  was  turning. 
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men  that,  in  order  to  apply  sueb  lessons  to  politics,  economics,  and 
society,  there  mnst  be  proper  avenues  of  influence,  proceeding  pri- 
marily from  the  people  and  leading  through  institutions  of  learning  to 
the  very  issaes  in  question.  In  a  republic  like  ours,  no  reforms  are  pos- 
sible which  are  not  demanded  by  public  opinion  and  common  sense. 
When  these  great  forces  begin  to  move  in  society  and  in  the  state,  some- 
thing greater  than  a  mouse  is  likely  to  come  forth  from  the  mountain. 

It  is  certainly  a  reasonable  and  democratic  idea  that  the  highest  edu- 
cational privileges  of  a  state  should  be  brought  within  the  reach  of 
representatives  of  the  common  people.  Thomas  Jeft'erson  was  a  farmer's 
son,  trained  in  Virginia  schools  for  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  by  that  institution  for  the  governorship  of  Virginia,  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  founding  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  where  the  sons  of  that  State  were  trained  even  better  than 
were  their  sires.  In  the  entire  United  States  there  is  to-day  no  institu- 
tion more  democratic  than  the  University  of  Virginia,  either  in  its  stu- 
dent representation  or  mode  of  government.  The  sons  of  Virginia 
farmers  and  planters  are  educated  there  without  the  payment  of  a  dol- 
lar for  tuition.  The  higher  education  is  as  free  as  air.  The  university 
receives  all  who  are  able  to  come,  and  allows  them  to  stay  as  long  as 
they  can  do  so  with  profit  to  themselves  ;  but  the  university  reserves 
its  honors  for  the  men  who  can  pass  its  examinations.  Ability  and 
character  are  the  sole  standards  of  promotion  in  the  higher  education, 
and  that  is  precisely  what  this  country  needs  in  its  public  servants. 
The  people  endeavor  by  their  votes  to  secure  the  best  man  for  Presi- 
dent, and  sometimes  ttiey  succeed.  While  all  privileges  and  all  offices 
are  and  ought  to  be  accessible  to  the  people,  it  is  well  understood  that 
thiaisa  representative  government,  and  that  there  is  some  sense  in 
preferring  one  man  to  another,  else  we  should  all  raffle  for  the  presi- 
dency and  cast  lots  for  the  offices  in  his  gift.  In  other  words,  fitness  is 
the  true  principle  in  the  choice  of  popular  representatives  for  office  or 
for  honors  in  the  higher  education.  It  is  true  even  in  politics  that  many 
are  called  but  few  are  chosen. 

The  representative  principle  is  as  valid  in  the  higher  education  as  it 
is  in  the  higher  walks  of  politics.  While  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  people  should  enjoy  common  school  privileges,  as  all  men  enjoy  the 
right  of  suffrage,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  should  receive  a  university 
education  at  the  people's  expense.  One  might  as  well  expect  that  all 
voters  should  be  sent  to  Congress.  There  must  be  in  the  higher  edu- 
cation, as  in  politics,  some  principle  of  natural  selection  and  a  survival 
of  the  fittest. 

The  State  universities  of  this  country  are  open  to  the  sons  of  the 
people  in  the  freest,  fairest  way.  Like  the  University  of  Virginia,  the 
University  of  Michigan,*  and  the  University  of  California,  nearly  all  State 

>  The  Higher  Education  :  A  Plea  for  Making  it  AcreHxil)lc  to  All.  By  James  B.  Angell, 
president  of  tlie  University  of  Michii^a?).     A'ui  Ar'»or,  1ST1>. 
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QDiversities  afford  free  taition  to  Btudents  dwelling  within  the  borderV< 
of  their  respective  States  who  are  able  and  willing  to  profit  by  the 
higher  edacation.  Some  of  the  State  universities,  for  example,  that  of 
North  Carolina,  pursue  a  more  economical  plan,  and  acconl  free  tuition 
to  repre9mtative  students,  appointed  for  merit  from  each  county  or 
election  district.  Until  1876,  this  was  the  method  of  the  University  of 
Yirginiai  the  faculty  of  which  annually  selected  for  merit  one  student 
ftom  each  of  the  fifty  senatorial  districts  in  that  State.  These  ap- 
pointees alone  enjoyed  free  tuition.  The  State  University  of  Alabama 
still  receives,  free  of  charge,  one  student  from  each  county.  There  is  a 
manifest  tendency,  in  some  parts  of  the  South,  to  return  to  this  more 
economic  and  discriminating  system,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  uiiiver- 
sity  revenues  by  money  arising  from  tuition.  In  general,  it  might  be 
said  that  this  method  is  not  only  good  economy,  but  good  educational 
policy,  for  the  higher  education  is  always  better  appreciated  when  it  is 
paid  for,  whether  by  money,  merit,  honorable  service,  or  some  quid  pro 
quo.  A  university  career  should  not  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor, 
but  it  should  be  an  honor  rather  than  a  charity,  a  recognition  of  ability 
rather  than  of  poverty. 

THB  MERIT  SYSTEM  IN  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  most  healthful,  suggestive,  and  fully  developed  method  of  con- 
necting university  life  with  the  people  is  that  now  in  vogue  in  the  piv- 
otal State  of  American  politics,  the  State  of  Xew  York,  where  Cornell 
University,  in  return  for  the  agi-icultural  college  hiud  grant,  affords 
free  tuition  to  one  student  each  year  from  each  Assembly  district,  who 
is  appointed  for  merit  by  the  county  commissioners  of  education.  This 
method  of  appointment  makes  the  higher  e<liication  a  prize  and  an 
honor,  both  to  the  successful  student  and  to  the  high  school  or  jvcademy 
which  trained  him.  It  strengthens  the  se(*ondary  schools  by  the  natu- 
ral effect  of  competition,  and  it  recruits  the  university  from  popular 
sources,  which  supply  all  vigorous  cui  rents  in  the  life  of  a  state.  The 
university  can,  if  it  pleases,  apply  its  own  educational  tests  and  send 
back  deticient  appointees  for  fuither  preparation,  or  it  can  accept,  at 
discretion,  the  certificates  of  local  examiners.  It  has  lately  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Cornell  alumni  that  vacant  or  unimproved  district 
scholarships  shall  be  filled  from  districts  where  applications  are  in  ex- 
cess of  the  allowance,  after  the  manner  of  appointment  to  State  nornial 
schools.* 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK.  . 

• 

The  educational  experience  of  the  State  of  !New  York  is  a  most  valu- 
able and  suggestive  guide  for  the  regulaticm  of  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  within  State  limits,     in  New  York  a  uniform  standard  ot 

^Historical  and  i^tatistival  Record  of  the  1'ninrtiity  of  the  JState  of  yew  York^  lf<JN», 
page  303. 
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excellence  has  been  reached  in  the  high  schools  and  academies  by  a 
system  of  State  examinations  and  by  the  award  of  teachers'  certiticates 
by  State  authority.  A  reasonable  harmony  of  interests  among  the  vari- 
ous colleges  and  universities  has  been  reached  by  an  annual  convoca- 
tion of  their  representatives,  together  with  the  principals  of  high  schools 
aud  academies. 

The  educational  control  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  board  of  twenty -three  regents  of  the  so-called  "  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York."  It  is  simply  an  examining  board,  consisting  of 
the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  and  nineteen  other  members  chosen  by  the  State 
legislature  in  the  same  manner  as  State  senators,  and  holding  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature.  While  a  regent  must  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  State  of  New  York,  he  cannot  be  a  trustee  or  officer  of  any 
college,  academy,  or  university  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  regents. 
Its  officers  are  a  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  an  assistant  secretary,  who  hold  their  position  during  the])leasure 
of  their  associate  regents.  The  business  of  the  board  is  conducted  prin- 
cipally by  means  of  standing  committees,  of  which  there  are  ton,  viz: 
on  Incorporations ;  on  the  State  Museum ;  on  the  State  Library ;  on 
the  Instruction  of  Common  School  Teachers ;  on  the  Distribution  of  the 
Literature  Fund ;  on  Appropriations  for  the  Purchase  of  Books  and 
Apparatus;  on  the  Annual  Report;  on  the  Visitation  of  Colleges  and 
Academies;  on  Academic  Examinations;  on  Printing  and  Legislation; 
and  on  Degrees. 

The  present  board  of  regents  is  the  historical  outgrowth  of  the  orig- 
inal board  of  governors  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College.  In  1784, 
the  governors  petitioned  for  *'  an  extension  of  the  privileges  of  the  said 
college  so  as  to  render  it  the  mother  of  an  university."  The  practical 
organization  of  the  board  of  regents  dates  from  the  year  1787,  aud  it 
was  largely  the  work  of  that  master  mind,  Alexander  Hamilton.  This 
board  of  regents  has  chartered  all  important  educational  institutions  in 
the  State  of  New  York ;  it-has  exercised  for  one  hundred  years  a  wise 
aud  beneficent  control  over  not  only  the  liighest  educational,  but  the 
highest  scientific  interests  of  the  State;  it  has  preserved  aud  published 
the  historical  records;  it  has  investigated  the  most  intricate  historical 
questions  relating  to  the  boundaries  of  the  State ;  it  has  cared  for  the 
State  library  and  btate  museum ;  it  has  encouraged  meteorological 
observations  in  connection  with  local  institutions  of  learning;  it  has 
published  in  its  reports  an  amount  of  special  literature  of  unexampled 
interest  in  the  history  of  state  education  in  this  country.  Without  an 
examination  into  the  facts  of  the  ca^se,  one  would  hardlj^  believe  the 
extent  to  which  New  York  has  carried  her  system  of  state  control  over 
the  higher,  as  well  as  over  secondary  and  primary  education  within 
her  limits.  Her  regents  examine  secondary  schools  throughout  the 
State.    They  require  annual  reports  from  all  the  higher  institutions  of 
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U»arninj?.  They  not  only  pri ve  teachers'  eertiticates,  but,  under  approved 
(jondiliony,  they  award  academic  dej^rees.  Indeed  it  was  at  onetime 
KerlouHly  proposed  by  the  president  of  Cornell  University,  Andrew  D. 
White,  to  put  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  board  of  rejjonts  of  the  University  oi  the  State  of  New  York. 

TllK   MKRIT    SYSTEM  AT  THE  JOHNS   HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY. 

Thronghout  the  entire  country,  from  New  York  to  the  Gulf  States,  from 
Virginia  t4>  ('alifoniia,  the  principle  of  student  representation  or  stu- 
diMit  eU'ction  in  our  higher  systems  of  education  is  already  recognized 
to  a  gnniter  or  less  degree.  The  idea  has  even  passed  beyond  State 
liniitH,  and  is  now  in  practical  operation  in  at  least  owe  group  of  three 
Moutheni  iSV/if^«— Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  To  under- 
graduato  wtudents  from  these  three  States  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
hlty,  in  Haltlmore,  gives  twenty  ordinary  Hopkins  scholarships,  yield- 
ing freo  tuition  ($100)  and  tenable  for  three  years.  This  university  also 
gives  eighteen  honorary  Hopkins  scholarships,  yielding  $250  per  annum 
and  fnut  tuition,  *^ to  be  awarded  for  uncnmmo  i  merits  among  the  matric- 
ulated un<lergraduate  students  from  each  of  the  States  above  named, 
the  selei^tion  to  be  made  by  the  board  of  collegiate  advisers."^ 

The  reason  for  discrimination  in  favor  of  meritorious  undergraduate 

HtudentH  from  these  three  States  is  the  expressed  will  of  the  founder  of 

th»*  tJ******^  llopluns  University,  who  desired  his  trustees  to  "establish 

(Voni  time  to  time  such  number  of  free  scholarships  in  the  said  univer- 

nit.v  as  may  be  judicious,  and  to  distribute  the  said  scholarships  among 

hiitli  riiiidiilates  IVoni  the  States  of  Maryland^  Virginia,  and  Xorth  Caro- 

limiy  as  may  be  most  deserving  of  choice,  because  of  their  character  and 

iiiltdliMtual  promise,  and  to  educate  the  youuir  meu  so  chosen  free  of 

idi.iigi*"     Tlu^   founder's  native  was  not  altogether  unlike  that  which 

t-aiiM*^  <•»*'   Uuiversity  of  Vir^iiuia  to  limit  its  free  tuition  to  students 

tVtuii  lliat  Stati^    To  .lohns  Hopkins,  tlie  wholesale  merchant,  Maryland, 

\  iiginiii,  and   North  ('arolina  were  simply  a  larger  economic  common- 

vveallli,  t'n»ni  which  he  had  drawn  his  inillicHis  in  the  processes  of  trade 

and  e-oniUMMvial  intei course.     He  wished  to  benefit  that  grou?)of  States 

vshirli  had  iM'uetited  him.     In  no  way  could  he  have  better  quic'kencd 

tlie  liiKliest  lite  of  that  one  group  of  American  commonwealths  than  by 

tlius  pioviiling  for  the  higher  education  of  their  representative  young 

iiirn  s\  ho  wrrr  '^  niost  deserving  of  choice.'- 

Thi*  nn^it  svstcm  in  the  higher  education  has  been  extended  bv  the 
Johns  Hopkins  (hiivorsity  into  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  two  un- 
ilrr^iiidinili^  s«holaiships,  yielding  free  tuition,  are  open  to  resident 
(•anditlalcH.  Al  \\\r  vrry  outset  the  merit  system,  which  is  the  life  i>iin- 
ciplc  of  thr- nni\ersity,  leaped  the  contines  of  the  three  States  above 
nannd,  and  in\  itrd  a  wider  competition  and  ?«o/c  than  national  student 
ivprertiMilalion.     I'roin  tln^  very  Ix^ginning  of  the  univerMty  the  twenty 

'    lln  J(ihnH  liopkiiiH  rnin'rnil}/  Hegistcr,  18Hr>-'80,  p.  OU ;  ct\  p.  70. 
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fellowships,  yieldin*^  $500  a  year,  with  free  tuition,  have  been  open  to 
gradoatesof  any  other  institution  in  this  country  or  in  foreign  lands,  "for 
conspicuous  merit.^  Whilo  very  naturally  the  majority  of  the  appointees 
are  graduates  of  collegiate  institutions  in  the  United  States,  there  are 
repeated  instances  ot  the  award  of  fellowships  to  Canadians,  Europeans, 
and  Japanese.  By  the  recent  institution  of  twenty  graduate  scholar- 
ships, ten  to  Hopkins  graduates  and  ten  to  graduates  of  other  institu- 
tions now  studying  in  Baltimore,  each  scholarsliip  yielding  $200  a  year, 
the  merit  system  in  university  education  has  been  still  further  extended 
and  at  I  be  same  time  practically  centralized  in  its  operation. 

A  fair  proportion  of  these  various  university  honors  has  been  given 
to  graduate  students  in  history  and  political  science,  upon  evidence 
of  good  work  and  in  competition  with  other  departments.  While  the 
attainment  of  honors  is  not  the  main  motive  of  graduate  study  in  a 
specific  department,  the  merit  system  undoubtedly  and  deservedly  acts 
as  a  powerful  incentive.  The 'success  achieved  by  senior  fellows  at- 
tracts and  stimulates  their  juniors.  The  original  number  of  graduate 
students  (three)  in  history  and  politics  has  increased  tenfold.  The  orig- 
inal number  of  undergraduate  students  (two)  in  the  same  subjects  is  now 
over  one  hundred.  Aside  from  the  original  work  produced  and  pub- 
lished in  the  four  volumes  of  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science, 
and  six  independent  volumes  upon  special  subjects,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous result  of  the  merit  system  in  historical  and  political  education  is  the 
promotion  of  doctors  of  philosophy  from  this  department  to  professor- 
ships or  good  positions  in  other  colleges  and  universities.  Of  the  six 
men  who  in  June,  1886,  were  awarded  the  doctor's  degree  in  history 
and  jiolitical  science,  every  one  was  almost  immediately  advanced  to  a 
still  higher  honor  by  some  other  institution,  viz:  By  (1)  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology ;  (2)  the  University  of  California;  (3)  Bryn 
Mawr College;  (4)  Swarth more  College;  (5)  Washington  High  School; 
(6)  Imperial  College  of  Sapporo,  Japan.  Altogether,  in  this  department 
there  have  been  graduated  twelve  doctors  of  i)hilosophy,  of  whom  nine 
have  entered  upon  academic  careers,  one  is  an  editor,  and  two  have 
served  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  at  Washington,  besides  teach- 
ing boys.  Altogether,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  supplied 
48  institutions  with  82  instructors,  who  have  won  the  doctor's  degree. 

A  NATIONAL  TENDENCY   IN   THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Upon  a  map  of  the  United  States,  recently  issued  by  the  Land  Office, 
the  writer  has  caused  to  be  ticketed,  and  labelled  with  individual  names, 
the  various  institutions  of  learning  which  have  employed  the  services 
of  graduate  students  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  experi- 
ment was  suggested  by  an  account  which  the  writer  once  saw  in  one  of 
the  published  addresses  of  Andrew  D.  Wliite,^  ex  president  of  Cornell 

^  Aqricultnyal  and  Mevhaiiivid  Ednvation.  AddrcsM  iK'fon^  thti  New  York  Ai^^ricult- 
nral  Socii'ty,  H:>'.),  by  Audnnv  D.  White;  roprinriMl  in  the  Cornell  Univei-Mity  Reg- 
iater,  \ffl\. 
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University — an  acoonnt  of  a  wall  map  in  the  French  afrnonltnral  college 
at  Onignon,  which  showed  at  a  glance  where  all  its  graduates  were  sta- 
tioned and  how  they  were  employed.  The  application  of  this  novel  idea 
to  the  graphical  illustration  of  what  the  writer  is  inclined  to  call  the 
colonial  system  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  shows  to  the  eye  that 
all  along  the  Atlantic  coast-line,  from  Bowdoin  College  in  Maine  to  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Florida,  Baltimore  instructors  are  as  thick  as 
sea-birds — thickest  of  all  in  the  Middle  States.  From  the  Baltimore 
point  of  departure  they  stretch  inland  in  two  long  lines,  one  bold  and 
strong  toward  the  Northwest,  the  other  less  conspicuous,  but  poshing 
into  the  great  Southwest  as  surely  as  railway  traffic  Three  professo- 
rial names  in  California  and  three  in  Japan  indicate  that  Baltimore  in- 
fluence in  the  higher  education  has  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  system,  which  is  the  economic  background 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

One  other  fact  is  very  noticeable  upon  this  university  map.  The  one 
place  outside  of  Baltimore  where  Johns  Hopkins  men  most  do  congre- 
gate is  the  City  of  Washington,  These  men  are  in  governmental  or  edu- 
cational service.  Oraphical.  statistics  demonstrate  the  fact,  which  the 
writer  has  long  been  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  greatest  vantage 
ground  of  this  Baltimore  university  is  it«  proximity  to  the  nation's  capi- 
tal. Baltimore,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  is  reproducing 
the  old  Williamsburg  ideal  of  a  college  ''  with  the  conveniences  of  a 
toim,"  upon  a  somewhat  enlarged  scale.  As  the  old  College  of  William 
and  Mary  faced  the  old  capitoi  of  Virginia,  with  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter Street  between,  «o  the  new  Baltimore  university  fares  the  new  Capi- 
tol of  the  nation,  only  forty-five  minutes  distant  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  express.  One  could  not  traverse  so  quickly  in  the  horse  cars  the 
length  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Oeorjretown 
College  to  the  grounds  of  the  Capitol. 

From  geographical  and  railway  contiguity,  the  relations  between  Bal- 
timore an<l  Washington  are  drawing  closer  every  year.  More  and  more 
are  Hopkins  men  employed  in  Washington ;  more  anil  more  does  Wash- 
ington send  her  students  and  the  Government  its  specialists  to  Balti. 
more.  Every  year  there  is  a  better  understanding  of  Washington  and 
of  its  institutions  on  the  part  of  university  students,  through  the  prac- 
tical teachings  of  public  men  who  are  invited  to  Haltiuiore  to  address 
the  Seminary  of  History  and  Politics.  It  is  no  small  privilege  for 
students  to  hear  the  subject  of  civil  service  reform  expounded  by  a 
government  commissioner,  or  current  questions  ot'' American  politics 
elucidated  in  familiar,  friendly  language  by  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States.  These  are  simply  accomplishe<l  facts.  A  national  university, 
without  any  of  the  dangers  and  impedimenly  arising  Irom  political  con- 
trol, stands  midway  between  the  North  and  the  South,  in  the  closest 
connection  with  the  West,  near  enough  to  Washingtou  to  protit  by 
its  object  lessons  in  politics  and  ailministration,  by  its  libraries  and 
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mnseuius;  aud  yet  far  enough  away  to  escape  tbat  familiarity  with 
political  methods  which  sometimes  breeds  contempt  or  precocious  imita- 
tion on  the  part  of  unripe  youth. 

THE   PSOMOTION   OF   HIGHER  POLITICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  time  for  a  national  university  in  Washington  is  either  past  or  not 
yet  come.  Such  an  institution  is  not  desirable  in  the  i)resent  state  of 
national  politics  and  civic  administration,  nor  is  it  needed  by  the  coun- 
try with  its  present  supply  of  universities,  already  pervaded  not  only 
by  a  State  spirit,  but  by  a  growing  national,  if  not  a  truly  cosmopol- 
itan idea.  What  is  needed,  however,  in  all  our  States  and  in  the  na- 
tion's capital  is  the  promotion  of  the  higher  political  education  inpra^itical 
icays. 

The  representative  or  merit  system  in  academic  training  should  be 
made  to  connect  not  only,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  people,  but,  on  the 
other,  with  practical  politics  and  the  civil  service.  Universities  which 
recognize  meritorious  sons  of  the  people  or  the  principle  of  student  elec- 
tion from  legislative  districts,  should  themselves  be  recognized  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  as  at  least  one  influential  factor  in  shaping  civil 
service  examinations,  and  also  as  a  proper  source  of  supply  whenever 
special  scientific  service  is  required.  Such  service  has  been  frequently 
sought  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  CJniversity  by  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
by  the  Stat«  of  Maryland,  and  by  the  United  States  Government;  but 
the  principle  should  be  fostered  throughout  the  whole  country  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  universities,  and  it  should  be  extended  to  the 
improvement  of  the  civil  service,  methods  of  taxation,  schools,  boards 
of  education,  State  examinations,  etc. 

Universities  should  encourage  their  own  graduates  to  enter  the  civil 
service  examinations  of  the  higher  grades  in  their  respective  States, 
Practical  experience  in  a  government  office  for  two  or  three  years  would 
aflfbrd  the  best  kind  of  post-graduate  course,  especially  if  the  State  cap- 
itol  and  the  State  university  should  happen  to  be  in  the  same  city,  so 
that  further  academic  study  might  go  hand  in  hand  with  practical  work 
in  an  official  bureau.  Such  an  experience,  as  a  subordinate  under  strict 
discipline,  would  prove  a  far  better  training  for  good  and  useful  citizen- 
ship than  does  autocratic  teaching  in  a  country  higli  school.  The  writer 
knows  of  several  Baltimore  students  who  have  entered  the  Patent 
Office  at  Washington,  one  a  Hopkins  Ph.  I).,  who  received  from  the  civil 
service  board  the  highest  mark  on  competitive  examination.  He  is  now 
pursuing  law  studies  in  connection  with  his  government  work,  with  a 
view  to  becoming  a  patent  lawyer.  If  one  can  understand  how  such 
practical  training  will  prove  helpful  professionally  to  this  young  man, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  similar  experience  in  other  branches  of  the 
public  service  may  not  be  without  a  wholesome  influence  upon  sensible 
students. 

There  are  to-day  scores  of  young  men  employed  in  government  offices 


'"/ 
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in  Waahlnptiiii,  many  oi"  them  itollatce  gi-iuliiates,  who  are  also  ptirnRing 
)uw  Ktiidiett  iu  eveuiug  dassi;^  iu  «umi>  uiitit  of  the  ilirfu  tlnnri»hiitK  lav 
scUouls ill  tliiit  city,  vIk,  (  1|  Culninljiiiii  Uiiivi'raity  {Bni>Ii«l); '  (2) G<x«ye- 
towiiC.ollef;p(Uoin»iiOiitliolic);  ami (3) the sncalled National Univorsity. 
Soon  tlicro  will  be  h  richly  emloweil  Roman  Catholic  university  in  th« 
iiation'8  i^ipittil,  and  <loiil>Mt>»8  that  iustitiition  will  also  take  an  impor- 
tfliit  simrc  in  the  legal  or  ttpecial  trainingof  some  of  the  natioo'A  ptihlir 
Msrvanbii.  Mvn  of  Kotind  sense  in  government  employ  will  seek  ttiioli 
op[M)rtiinitieiK  more  iiutl  more,  on  thu  odc  haiiil  aa  n  means  of  preparing 
for  hifjher  profiissiuual  work,  and,  un  the  other,  in  the  hope  of  improving 
their  chancer  for  promotion  or  influene^  in  thi'  pnbiie  service. 

This  tiovernraeut  is  compelled  t«i  patronize  in^titntions  of  learning 
from  Helf-tQtereHt,  for  the  i-eputation  of  itt*  departments  and  its  t^cien- 
tiflc  burcans,  some  of  which  are  constantly  turning  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for  special  work.  The  War  and  Navy  Depai'tment^  liavt* 
detailed  no  less  than  ten  men  for  further  scientitic  training  or  for  the 
condnvt  of  necessary  government  investigations  at  the  Johns  liopkiun 
University.  Various  members  of  the  university  staff  have  beeeu  em- 
ployed upon  special  commissions  in  the  interest  of  the  Geological  and 
Coast  Surveys,  Bureau  of  b'ducation,  etc.  This  comity  between  sciwuco 
and  the  Government  ought  not  only  to  continue,  but  to  be  promoted, 
especially  with  reference  to  political  science. 

IDEA   op   A  CIVIL  ACADEMY  IN   WASHINGTON. 

While  the  nutioniil  Government  will  eonrinue  to  seek  special  serviee 
wherever  it  can  best  be  found,  and  while  its  public  servants  will  con- 
tinue to  seek  sjiecial  graining  wherever  they  prefer,  it  is  not  inexpedient 
to  suggest  that  the  Government  might  easily  secure  for  the  civil  service 
what  West  Point  and  Annapolis  have  so  long  provided  for  the  Army 
and  Navy,  viz.  well-trained  men  for  administrative  positions  requiring 
espert  service.  There  is  in  these  times  as  great  need  of  special  knowl- 
edge in  civil  science  as  in  military  or  naval  science.  A  civil  acAdemy 
for  the  training  of  representative  American  youth  would  be  as  great  a 
boon  to  the  American  people  as  the  Military  and  Naval  Acatlemies  have 
already  proved. 

The  West  Point  and  Annapolis  idea  of  edn<;ating  representative 
young  men  from  political  districts  is  already  abroad  in  nearly  every 
State  in  the  American  Union.     A  combination  of  this  idea  with  the 


'  Tbe  writer  is  infornie.l  by  Preaiilt-nl  James  C.  Welling,  of  tlie  Columbian  Univor- 
Bity,  Iliat  of  the  190  atiideuts  in  the  Uw  sehoiil  of  that  institution  nbont  40  per  cent, 
are  in  ^vRmusent  service ;  of  the  100  lueilical  students.  45  per  cent. ;  of  tbe  80  acien- 
ti6o  studenta,  50  per  cent.  Prom  Georgetown  College  ami  the  "  Nution»l  University  "■ 
the  writer  has  not  succeeded  in  obtainiu);  returns,  but  in  the  o|)inion  of  good  judges 
of  the  Washington  .litnut  ion.  from  40  to  50  percent,  of  tbe  student  oiniw  in  tlit>He  three 
profeeoional  schools  are  goveriintcnt  einployi^.  Tb>'n>  is  a  decidnl  demand  for  special 
Oflncation  on  the  part  of  our  eiistiu):  civil  servire.  The  tendency  should  be  eocoiir- 
»geil  ill  every  legitiniale  w».v. 
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lui'iit  »3 stem  iu  appointment  is  frequently  made  by  Congressmeu  iu  the 
institution  of  a  competitive  examination  to  discover  whom  they  shall 
appoint  as  cadets.  The  joint  system  has  long  been  established  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  centre  of  political  gravity  in  these  United 
States.  The  system  should  be  taken  up  by  the  present  administration, 
which  sprang  from  New  York  and  which  represents  the  New  York  idea 
in  administrative  reform.  The  West  Point  plan  of  taking  student  ap- 
pointees from  congressional  districts,  and  the  Cornell  University  plan 
of  student  appointment  for  merit,  should  be  transplanted  together  to 
the  city  of  Washington.  From  each  of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  congressional  districts  there  should  be  appointed  by  the  respective 
Congressmen,  upon  competitive  examination  held  by  the  State  or  lead- 
ing university,  or  by  some  other  impartial  examining  board,  one  student 
of  the  grade  of  bachelor  of  arts,  to  enjoy  government  tuition  in  Wash- 
ington for  two  years  at  a  civil  academy,  as  hereafter  described,  with  an 
allowance  of  $600  a  year  for  necessary  expenses,  as  is  now  done  for 
cadets  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  As  at  these  two  governmient 
academies,  so  in  the  Civil  Academy,  if  properly  constituted,  undoubt- 
edly a  large  proportion  of  the  appointees  would  be  "  found  deficient;" 
many  would  resign  for  professional  reasons  or  from  dissatisfaction  with 
the  civil  service,  but  a  choice  remnant  would  surely  be  saved  to  the 
state;  the  fittest  would  survive.  Even  if  all  returned  to  their  own 
homes  after  two  years'  public  training,  the  cause  of  good  citizenship 
would  be  greatly  promoted. 

These  student  appointees,  or  government  "fellows,"*  should  not  be 
required  to  herd  in  barracks  or  dormitories,  but  allowed  to  live  like 
frugal  citizens  in  Washington.  They  should  not  be  under  martial  law  or 
even  scholastic  discipline  of  the  juvenile  sort.  They  should  be  treated 
as  responsible  men  under  contract,  as  government  employes,  with 
special  or  assigned  duties,  under  the  general  direction  of  an  PMucational 
Commission,  appointed  by  the  President  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
managing  the  civil  academy  or  government  college,  which  would  re- 
quire no  very  elaborate  or  costly  equipment.  A  few  lecture  rooms  and 
a  working  library  would  suffice.  The  students  should  be  instructed  in 
physical,' historical,  and  ecouomic«geography ;  in  political,  constitu- 
tional, and  diplomatic  history;  in  the  modern  languages;  and  in  all 
branches  of  political  science,  including  political  economy,  statistics, 
forestry,  administration,  international  law,  comparative  methods  of 
legislation,  and  comparative  politics.  Instruction  should  be  given  in 
class  sections  (as  at  West  Point)  and  in  public  lectures  by  govern- 
ment experts  and  university  specialists,  who  might  be  engaged  from 
time  to  time  from  different  institutions  for  such  services.    The  best  tal- 

*  For  the  feUowship  aud  scholarship  system  in  American  colleges,  see  Annual  He- 
part  of  Cornell  University,  1883,  pp.  63-65.  For  a  complete  survey  of  the  subject  of 
fellowships  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  see  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canadaj  Appendix  for  1885,  ^'  Report  on  Fellowshiiis." 
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eut  of  this  country  and  of  any  other,  whether  university  men  or  profes- 
sional politicians,  could  be  commanded  for  such  occasional  work. 

In  addition,  the  students  should  be  distributed  through  the  various 
government  departments,  at  first  in  very  subordinate  and  not  too  ex- 
acting positions,  where  they  should  be  held  accountable  daily  for  a 
moderate  amount  of  routine  work  or  for  certain  practical  tasks-  Upon 
the  daily  record  of  such  work  and  upon  the  results  of  occasional  exami- 
nations, set  by  authority  of  the  Educational  Commission  in  specified 
fields,  should  depend  the  tenure  of  office  as  government  students  and 
the  promotion  to  more  advanced  privileges  of  practical  work,  such  as 
special  investigations  iu  the  interest  of  branches  of  the  administration. 
As  a  reward  of  merit,  certain  picked  men  might  be  detailed  for  8i)€^ial 
graduate  work  in  different  American  universities  or  even  in  European 
universities,  at  the  ^cole  Libre  in  Paris  or  possibly  in  the  Statistical 
Bureau  at  Berlin,  both  of  which  institutions  are  practical  training 
schools  in  the  art  of  administration.  Men  thus  educated  would  prove 
of  great  service  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  or  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
They  would  be  capable  of  doing  much  of  the  special  work  now  required 
in  the  taking  or  elaboration  of  the  United  States  census.  At  present, 
special  economic  or  statistical  work  is  sometimes  done  by  men  selected 
upon  political  recommendation  and  not  always  thoroughly  fitted  for 
the  task  required. 

That  this  idea  is  in  the  air  of  Washington  and  is  not  deemed  imprac- 
ticable by  practical  politicians,  is  seen  in  the  recent  remark  of  Mr.  Tren- 
holm,  comptroller  of  the  currency,  who  is  reported  to  have  said :  "  It  is 
my  intention  to  take  young  men  from  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
give  them  a  preliminary  training  in  this  otlice  ;  fit  them  for  bank  ex- 
aminers, and  then  ai)p()int  them.  By  this  arrangement  1  think  I  will 
be  able  to  have  in  these  jmsitions  men  who  haveexttellent  qualifications 
for  their  duties,  and  thus  make  a  most  ethdent  force  of  bank  examiners. 
Besides,  it  will  be  the  best  kind  of  civil  service  reform.^' 

The  system  mipjit  be  ai)i>lie(l  also  to  the  training  of  picked  young 
men  for  the  consular,  diplomatic,  and  other  branches  of  the  public  serv- 
ice which  require  special  knowlcdjjje.  European  Governments  foster 
their  civil  and  diplomatic  services  l^v  systematic  training  in  connection 
with  government  ollices  and  schools  (►f  administration.  The  practice  is 
already  beginning  to  evolve  in  connection  with  the  State  Department 
and  the  training  of  consular  clerks.-  It  might  easily  be  extended  in 
connection  with  other  departments  and  the  various  scientific  bureaus. 

'  **Tlie  Civil  Sorvi(M»  Coniiiiission  ami  tlu'  Hoads  of  Hnroans."  Haltiiiiore  Amerirau, 
.lamiary  1(>.  ISST. 

*Tlu*  tonsillar  th^rk  system  was  inaii^uiaiid  l»v  act  of  ('onjiiv.s.s  approved  .)uiio2(>, 
lf^»4  ^^srt'  15  Statutes  at  Lar^o,  pajro  1;U> :  KcviMMl  Statutes,  sections  1704  and  ITOo). 
Consular  clerks,  not  exceeding  thirteen  m  nunilur  at  anyone  time,  are  a]>pointed  by 
the  Presiilent.  Tliey  are  assi;;nfd  i'»srah  \onsulates  as  the  President  shall  direct. 
At  present  the\  are  assi:;ned  to  {]\o  <  .-nsnlairs  at  Havana.  T.iris.  Kome,  Kaoa^awa. 
Bordeaux,  Turin.  Liverpi»ol.  Berlin.  London.  Cairo.  (  hrmnit/,  and  Honolulu.     Before 
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Tlie  goverument  commiBsiou  for  the  civil  service  academy  or  govern- 
meiit  college  should  not  be  appointed  iu  the  interest  of  party,  but  of 
scientitic  politics  and  good  administration.  It  shouhl  be  as  trustworthy 
as  the  three  commissioners  for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Cohim- 
bia,  and  it  should  work  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  administrative 
offices  of  the  government. 

The  necessary  elements  for  tlie  beginning  of  a  civil  academy  are  for 
the  most  part  already  existing  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  only  need 
to  be  properly  coordinated.  The  practical  appliances  for  a  unique 
American  experiment  in  the  promotion  of  political  education  of  the  high- 
est sort  for  the  sons  of  American  citizens  are  already  at  hand  in  the 
government  offices  and  various  scientific  bureaus.  Foundations  for  the 
institutional  or  scholastic  side  of  the  proposed  civil  academy  also  exist 
in  Washington.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  the  Federal 
City  already  contains  one  of  the  very  best  systems  of  public  education  in 
these  United  States.  The  high  school  of  Washington  is  already  a  vir- 
tual seminary  of  history  and  political  science.  These  subjects  form  a 
special  department  of  instruction,  employing  one  teacher  and  three 
assistants.  The  entire  faculty  is  so  thoroughly  specialized  in  the  teaching 
of  natural  science,  mathematics,  languages,  etc.,  that  in  almost  any  other 
city  save  Washington  this  high  school  would  be  called  a  college.  The 
institution,  like  the  entire  school  system  of  the  Federal  City,  has  been 
under  the  sovereign  control  of  Congress,  and  is  largely  supported  by 
government  appropriations.  It  is  high  time  that  this-excellent  system 
of  public  education  should  be  carried  one  step  higher,  for  WcuthingUyn 
is  not  as  other  cities.  The  existing  high  school  should  be  developed  into 
a  free  government  college,  supported  by  Congress,  governed  by  the  pro- 
posed commission,  and  supplying  such  further  scholastic  training  in  the 
arts,  and  sciences  as  members  of  the  existing  civil  service  or  future 
appointees  to  the  civil  academy  might  require.  Upon  these  scholastic 
or  purely  academic  foundations  should  be  superimposed  a  system  of 
lectures  by  government  experts  and  university  specialists,  as  already 
described. 

Suggestive  information  respecting  European  methods  of  promoting 
political  education  for  governmental  purposes  may  be  found  in  the  re- 
l>ort  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878.  That  portion  of  the  commission- 
ers' report  relating  to  the  subject  of  political  education  w;i8  written  by 

appoint iiKMit  i  miiMt  be  satisfactorily  shown  to  the  Secretary  of  Stutr,  after  exami- 
DatiuD  anil  n^port  by  an  exaniinin^*bo:ir(l,  that  the  applicant  iH  qualified  for  the  du- 
ties to  which  he  may  he  assigned.  A  cou»ular  clerk  cannot  he  removed,  except  by 
cause  state<l  in  writin*;,  which  must  be  submitted  to  Congress  at  the  session  first 
foUowing  such  removal.  ( 'onaular  clerks  hold  office  during  good  behavior.  They  usually 
receive  instrucllnn  at  the  Department  of  State  he/ore  going  to  their  posts.  The  idea  under- 
lying this  system  is  that  of  training  young  men  for  cnnf<iilar  poaitionM  of  the  higher  grade. 
One  consular  clerk,  not  now  in  the  service,  was  ])ronioted  tn  a  ronHulsliip;  many  of 
them  have  been  made  vice  consnlM,  and  some  of  the  present  incnmbepts  till  the  vjce- 
consular  office  in  addition  to  the  consular  clerkship. 
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Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  and  contains  a  most  instructive  r&iumc  of 
what  lias  been  done  in  this  regard  in  every  great  modem  state.  A  part 
of  this  report  was  given  as  a  public  address  on  ^<  Education  in  Pbtif ical 
ficienoe"  by  President  White  before  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uui^'ersity,  on 
its  third  anniversary,  February  22, 1879.  The  address  was  published 
in  pamphlet  form  in  Baltimore,  but  the  original  detailed  report  is  more 
serviceable  for  the  purpose  here  suggested. 

Another  interesting  and  valuable  report  is- that  on  the  *^ Training  by 
Universities  of  the  Public  Servants  of  the  State,"  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Educational  Conference^  held  in  London  in  1884.  The 
]Boole  Libre  des  Sciences  PoUHqueSy  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this 
report,  is  a  model  civil  academy,  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  youiig 
men  for  the  service  of  the  French  Bepublic.  Instruction  in  the  art  of 
administration,  in  finance,  diplomacy,  public  law,  and  history,  is  given 
by  government  officials,  senators,  retired  ministers,  professors,  and  men 
of  the  highest  repute  as  practical  economists  and  politicians.  So  excel- 
lent is  the  work  of  this  French  school  tliat  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
the  School  of  Political  Science,  Columbia  College,  have  sent  thither  grad- 
uate students  for  the  study  of  administration  iind  political  science.  Two 
graduates  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  are  proposing  to  spend 
the  coming  year  in  the  same  cidl  academy.  If  this  country  fails  to  pro- 
vide the  proper  means  for  teaching  what  is  most  needed  in  America,  our 
young  Americans  will  find  means  abroad,  and,  when  they  letnru,  they 
will  be  likely  to  institute  suggestive  comparisons  for  the  information 
of  their  countrymen.  There  is  crying  need  of  schools  of  administra- 
tion in  this  country.  Dorman  H.  Eaton,  the  recent  head  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  said  to  the  jrnuluate  students  in  Baltimore  that  he 
did  not  know  of  a  single  place  in  the  whole  country  where  men  couhl 
study  what  the  country  wants  to  know  about  methods  of  administra- 
tion. The  case  is  not  quite  so  <irievous  as  that,  for  a  beginning  has 
already  been  made  in  this  kind  of  work  in  Columbia  College,  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Baltimore,  and  perhaps  elsewiiere. 

A  third  source  of  light  and  information  is  l)oct<)r  Kngel's  descri[»tive 
pamphlet  on  the  Seminary  of  the  Prussian  Statistical  Bureau,  pub 
lished  in  (jerman,  Berlin,  1804.  This  institution  is  a  training  school 
for  university  graduates  of  the  highest  ability  in  the  art  of  administra- 
tion, and  in  the  conduct  of  statistical  and  other  economic  inquiries  that 
are  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  Government.  The  practical  work 
is  done  in  connection  with  government  offices,  an)ong  which  advanced 
students  are  distributed  with  specific  tasks.  Systematic  instruction  is 
given  by  lectures,  and  by  the  seminary  or  laboratory  method,  under  a 
general  director.  Government  oflicials  and  university  professors  are 
engaged  to  give  regular  courses  to  these  advaiured  students.  It  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  student  honors  in  Berlin  for  a  university 

'  International  Conference  on  Edaoation^  vol.  iii,  p.  191.     Lundun :  William  Clowes  and 
Sons.     1884. 
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graduate  to  be  admitted  to  the  Statistical  Seminary.  It  is  easier  for  for- 
eigners to  secure  tbis  privilege  than  for  Germans.  One  graduate  of  the 
Johns  Hoplsins  University  (a  doctor  of  philosophy)  has  enjoyed  in- 
struction in  that  Prussian  laboratory  of  political  science.  If  one  would 
see  what  good  work  comes  forth  from  that  Berlin  civil  academy,  he 
should  examine  the  catalogue  of  the  periodicals  and  other  publications 
which  have  been  issued  by  the  Statistical  Bureau^  and  commission  his 
Berlin  bookseller  to  send  him  a  few  specimen  monographs.  Through 
this  bureau  the  University  of  Berlin  and  the  Prussian  administration 
are  brought  into  closest  rapport.  The  work  of  taking  the  census  of 
Prussian  population  and  resources  is  intrusted  to  educated  men,  trained 
to  scientific  accuracy  by  long  discipline  and  practical  experience.  The 
work  of  the  Prussian  census  in  1875  was  so  well  arranged  that  all  the 
results  were  delivered  at  noon  on  the  day  promised,  and  the  entire  cost 
was  kept  within  the  original  estimate. 

CENTENARY  OP  THE  INAUOUEATION  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION,  1889. 

In  December,  1886,  there  met  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  delegates 
from  the  various  States  and  Territories  to  devise  plans  for  the  celebra- 
tion, September  1 7, 1887,  of  the  centenary  of  the  signing  of  our  present 
national  Constitution.  Among  the  measures  proposed  and  agreed  upon 
by  the  conference  was  "the  creation  of  a  suitable  memorial  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  commemorative  of  the  signing  and  adoption  of  the 
Constitution."* 

On  January  10, 18S7,  a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  reported  the 
following  resolutions,  which  were  considered  by  unanimous  consent  and 
■agreed  to : 

Ee8olvedf  That  it  is  expedient  that  order  be  taken  by  Congress  for  the  due  celebra- 
tion at  the  city  of  Washington,  on  or  about  the  30th  of  April,  1889,  of  the  centennial 
of  the  inauguration  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Beaolvedf  further,  That  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Centennial  of  the  Constitution 
And  the  Discovery  of  America  be  directed  to  consider  and  propose  the  best  mode  of 
carrying  out  the  foregoing  resolution.^ 

Undoubtedly  the  idea  of  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  Constitution 
in  the  city  of  Washington  will  find  its  way  into  Congress  through  the 
influence  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Centennial.  Whatever  shape 
the  celebration  may  take,  there  will  naturally  be  a  desire  to  establish 
isome  centennial  landmark.    The  times  are  therefore  ripe  for  suggestion. 

^  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  Prussian  Statistical  Seminary  see  the  Johns  Hop- 
Jcina  University  Studies,  vol.  ii,  79-81.  For  the  catalogue  of  the  publications  of  the 
Statistical  Bureau,  address  Verlag  des  Eoniglichen  Statistischen  Bureaus,  Berlin^ 
'S.  W.,  Lindenstrasse,  28. 

<  Proceedings  of  the  Constitutional  Centennial  Commission,  held  December  9-3,  1886, 
4bt  Philadelphia,  p.  17. 

'  Congressional  Record,  January  11, 1887,  p.  510< 
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It  Will  be  lememberad  hy  every  stadent  of  *Aiiieiieaa  ecmsUiaUwial 
Ustary  tiiat,  when  theorigiiialeoiiTeiitioii  of  SteteddegAtes  mefcin  tbe 
dty  of  Philadelphia  in  1787,  varioos  plans  were  raggeeted  for  Ike  lef- 
Qnnati<m  of  that  defective  agrsteni  of  government  nnder  whidi  the 
United  States  had  snlfered  siace  the  flrat  institation  of  the  Aitieles  of 
Confederation  in  1777.  Among  the  plans  was  one  suggested  by  €kiv- 
emor  Bandolph,  representing  the  Virginia  delegation  ot  seven  men. 
He  proposed,  in  a  series  of  resolutions^  the  great  idea  <<  that  a  national 
government  ought  to  be  estabUshed,  consisting  of  a  supreme  legisla- 
tive, ezeeutive,  and  judidaiy.''  The  Virginia  pn^iositimi,  in  the  process 
of  debate,  evolved  ioto  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Bandolph's  resoltttions  were  known  as  the  *^  Virginia  plan." 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  appropriate  mode  of  creating  a  perpet- 
ual memorial  of  our  FederalConstitution  than  by  nationalising  at  Wash- 
ington and  everywhere  promoting  throughout  the  individual  States  that 
^stem  of  education  in  good  citizenship  which  made  the  Virginia  plan 
a  possibili^,  which  trained  up  such  public  men  as  George  Washington, 
EdmundBandolph,  John  Blair,  Oeorge  Mason,  Professor  George  Wjthe, 
Professor  James  McClurg,  and  James  Madison,  the  seven  members  of  • 
the  Virginia  delegation,  of  whom  at  least  six  were  in  some  way,  as  alum- 
nus, professor,  or  overseer,  connected  with  the  old  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  that  school  of  Jefferson  and  of  American  statesmen.  A  per- 
manent memorIM  of  our  Federal  Constitution  should  rwive  arndperpet* 
Mate  the  higher  education  in  hietarff  and  poUHeif  which  was  well  repre- 
sented by  the  Fathers  of  the  Bepublic,  notably  by  James  Madison^  and 
Gteorge  Washin^n  in  their  historical  study  of  federal  government,  finom 
the  time  of  the  Grecian  leagues  down  to  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  United 
Netherlands,  and  the  old  German  Confederation.  Equally  remarkable 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  our  Constitution  was  founded  and  maintained 
by  the  aid  of  political  science  and  of  historical  politics  is  seen  in  the 
Federalist  and  in  John  Adams's  Defence  of  the  Constitution.  If  we 
would  commemorate  the  patriotic  work  of  the  framers  of  oor  Constitu- 
tion, we  should  promote  in  every  pottsible  icay  throughout  this  country 
and  at  the  nation^s  capital  that  political  wisdom  upon  tchich  the  Union 
was  established. 


1  Mailisou's  Xotea  am  Ancient  and  Modem  ConfederadeBy  preparatorjf  to  the  Federal  Cdn- 
cention  of  17d7  (see  his  Writings,  i,  293-315),  afford  very  conclasiye  eTidence  aa  tothe 
historical  and  political  studies  which  were  caltivated  by  the  anthers  of  the  "  Viiginia 
plan."  Washington  copied  out  Madison's  Notes  in  the  most  painstaking  manner  for 
his  own  practical  guidance  (see  the  Writings  of  Washington,  edited  by  Jared  Sparks, 
vol.  Lx,  pp.  521-528).  Mr.  Sparks  says  in  a  foot  note,  *'  I  can  give  no  other  aooonntof 
the  manoscript,  tban  that  it  exists  among  his  papers.  It  conld  hardly  hm^e  been 
drawn  up  originally  by  him,  as  several  works  are  cited  ^hich  were  written  in  lao- 
gaages  that  he  did  not  understand."  Comparison  shows  that  the  original  work  wai 
Madison's.  James  Madison  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  bat  he  became  one  of  tba 
viaitors  of  William  and  Mary, 
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lustitutions  of  learuing  are,  after  all,  nobler  monuments  to  great  men 
and  great  events  than  are  obelisks  or  stataes  of  marble.  The  national 
endowment  or  permanent  support  of  the  higher  political  education 
^'  within  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  General  Government,"  would  realize  the  highest  ideal  of  the  Father 
of  his  country.  This  ideal  was  Washington's  last  will  and  testament 
to  the  American  people. 

SCIENTIA  PEO  PATEIAI 

Johns  Hopkins  Universityj 
March  4, 1887. 


APPENDEK. 


A  BIBU06RAPHT  OF  THB  HI8T0RT  OF  WILLIAM  AND  IfART  COLLEGE. 

NOTB. — The  writer  is  indebted  for  the  nee  of  doonments,  oatalognes,  and  pamphlets 
introdaotory  to  his  subject  to  the  Talaable  colleotions  already  made  by^the  Bmeao  of 
Ednoation.  Nowhe#^  in  this  ooantry  can  the  history  of  American  schools,  coUegeSy 
or  oniversitieB,  be  so  well  studied  as  in  the  city  of  Washington.  The  materials  and 
bibliographies  there  accessible  are  of  surprising  extent  and  value,  when  one  considers 
the  slender  resources  and  inadequate  appropriations  with  which  the  Burean  has  done 
its  useful  work.  Institutions  of  learning  should  take  pains^  each  for  itself,  to  supply 
this  national  repository  of  educational  arohivee  with  as  perfect  a  collection  of  docu- 
mentary materials  «nd  as  tall  a  bibliography  as  can  be  prepared.  Something  has 
already  been  done  in  many  instances,  but  in  others  CTen  the  catalogue  files  are  very 
defective.  In  the  centennial  year,  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau,  manuscript  or  printed 
accounts  of  the  history  of  many  colleges  and  uniyerslties  were  forwarded  to  Washing- 
ton, and  are  now  preserved  in  the  educational  library.  This  valuable  coUectiou  should 
be  properly  supplemented,  revised,  and  ultimately  arranged  for  publication,  after  the 
manner  of  that  excellent  compilation  on  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States,  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1876. 

In  order  that  the  bibliographical  results  of  his  own  special  study  of  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  may  not  be  lost,  the  writer  appends  the  titles  of  works  which  he 
has  found  of  service. 

Hening's  Statutes  of  Virginia.    1809-20. 

This  early  historical  collection  of  Virginia  laws  fh>m  1619  to  1792  is  one  of  the  meet  important 
sources  of  the  educational  history  of  Vir^ia. 

Palmer^B  Calendar  of  Vir^iDia  State  Papers,  1875-85. 

Doctor  Palmer's  able  and  excellent  work  of  compilation  (from  1652)  has  been  done  since  the 
War,  and  has  now  reached  its  fifth  volume.  This  series  sngfiested  the  publication  of  the 
Haryland  archives  by  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Both  series 
are  invaluable  to  the  students  of  sonthem  institutions. 

The  Acts  of  the  Assembly  and  the  varions  Co<le8  of  Virginia. 

In  the  indexes,  under  the  heads  of  Education,  Schools.  Colleges,  Williamsburg,  William  and 
Mary  College,  University,  very  many  important  facts  may  be  found  respecting  the  history  of 
the  higher  education  in  Virginia. 

The  Official  Letters  of  Alexander  Spotswood,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Colony  of 
Virginia,  1710-1722.    2  vols.     Richmond,  1882-85. 

These  letters,  carefully  edited  and  annotated  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Brock,  the  accomplished  secretary 
and  librarian  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  are  at  once  most  iutt-rcKting  evidence  as  tu  the 
devotion  of  the  early  Virginians  to  their  college,  and  as  to  the  present  renaissance  of  historical 
studies  in  the  New  South.  Governor  Spotswood's  activity  in  tht*  interest  of  William  and  Mary 
College  reminds  one  of  Jefferson's  services  to  the  University  of  Virginia. 

The  Official  Records  of  Robert  Dinwiddie,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Vir- 
ginia, 1751-1758.    2  vols,     Richmond.  1883-84. 

Another  illustration  of  Mr.  Brock's  excellent  editorial  work  (see  index  under  Williamsburg,  and 
William  and  Mary  College),  and  also  of  the  present  activity  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society 
in  publication.    These  original  and  unique  records  were  pnrchastMl  in  London  in  1881,  at  auction, 
upon  order  by  telegraph  fbom  that  public-spirited  American  citizen,  W.  W.  Corooran,  Esq.,  of 
Washington.  D.  C,  and  were  by  him  presented  to  the  Virginia  Historical  Society. 

84 
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Doyle.    English  Colonies  in  America.    1882. 

Eben  Greenough  Scott.    The  Development  of  Constitutional  Liberty.     1882. 

Scott  gires  a  somewhat  more  favorable  picture  of  the  state  of  Virginia  society  than  either 
Lodge  or  Doyle. 

John  Esten  Cookers  Virginia.    1883. 

This  introdactory  volame  in  the  American  Commonwealth  Series  is  the  most  recent  history  of 
the  State,  and  describes  in  a  graphic  manner  its  historic  seat  of  learning.  Mr.  Cooke,  whose  re- 
cent death  is  deplored  by  all  who  knew  him,  wrote  an  excellent  magazine  article  npon  William 
and  Mary  College,  for  ScriJbner\  Monthly,  November,  1875,  where  it  enjoyed  the  leading  place. 
It  was  an  iUastrated  article,  and  from  it  have  been  taken,  by  the  conrtesy  of  the  Centnry  Company, 
the  plates  in  the  present  monograph.  Besides  those  already  shown,  there  are  various  others  of 
historical  interest,  for  example,  the  old  Raleigh  Tavern,  with  its  famous  "Apollo  Room,"  where 
the  court  balls  and  social  assemblies  of  colonial  Virginia  were  held ;  where  Jefferson  and  his  col- 
lege  friends  used  to  dance;  and  where  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  reassembled  after  it  had 
been  dissolved  by  Earl  Dnnmore.  There,  as  in  the  tennis  court  at  Versailles,  a  popular  revolu- 
tion was  inaugurated.  The  old  capitol  at  Williamsburg  is  also  pictured.  There,  in  1765,  occurred 
that  famous  debate  on  the  Stamp  Act,  when  Patrick  Henry  said,  "If  this  be  treason,  make  the 
most  of  it ! "  The  old  capitol, ' '  the  heart  of  rebellion  "  in  those  revolutionary  days,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1832,  but  a  chance  drawing  of  it  by  a  Williamsburg  lady  is  reproduced  in  Mr.  Cooke'a 
article.  In  fact,  the  reading  of  his  pictorial  sketch  is  almost  as  profitable  as  an  actual  visit  to 
Williamsburg. 

John  Austin  Stevens.    Centennial  Handbook.    New  York,  1881. 

This  is  the  most  convenient  guide  for  the  historical  pilgrim  visiting  Williamsburg  and  other 
points  of  interest  in  that  region  between  the  York  and  James  Rivers,  doubly  famous  as  a  seat 
of  war.  There  the  Continental  army  and  the  French  allies  forced  the  British  to  capitulate ; 
there  the  American  Revolution  was  successfully  ended ;  there  the  forces  of  a  divided  Republic 
long  struggled  for  the  mastery.  Williamsburg,  both  in  the  American  Revolution  and  in  the  late 
civil  war,  was  a  strategic  base  of  military  operations,  the  very  key  to  the  Yorktown  peninsula. 
Whoever  unlocks  that  old  Williamsburg  portal,  whether  in  the  study  of  war  or  peace,  politics, 
society,  church,  or  education,  unlocks  the  whole  history  of  Virginia. 

Loflsing's  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Bevolation  (1851),  vol.  ii,  pp.  262-265,  278. 

The  modem  student  who  returns  to  this  good  friend  of  his  youth  to  see  what  is  said  about  old 
Virginia  and  Williamsburg  will  feel  as  grateful  as  he  does  to  "Porte-Crayon"  for  his  Virginia  Illus- 
trated. The  man  who  drove  fourteen  hundred  miles  in  a  wagon,  visiting  revolutionary  scenes, 
north  and  south,  can  give  "points  "  to  aspiring  excursionists  of  the  new  school.  Here  are  some 
of  his  notes :  "  I  arrived  at  Williamsburg  at  noon  [December  20, 1848] ,  and  proceeded  immediately 
to  search  out  the  interesting  localities  of  that  ancient  and  earliest  incorporated  town  in  Virginia. 
They  are  chiefly  upon  the  main  street,  a  broad  avenue  pleasantly  shaded,  and  almost  as  quiet  as 
a  rural  lane.  I  first  took  a  hasty  stroll  upon  the  spacious  green  in  front  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  the  oldest  literary  institution  in  America  except  Harvard  Universitj'.  The  entrance  to 
the  green  is  flanked  by  stately  live  oaks,  cheering  the  visitor  in  winter  with  their  evergreen  foli- 
age. In  the  centre  of  the  green  stands  the  mutilated  statue  of  Lord  Botetourt,  the  best  be* 
loved  of  the  colonial  governors.  This  statue  was  erected  on  the  old  capital  in  1774,  and  in  1797 
it  was  removed  to  its  present  position.  I  did  not  make  a  sketch  of  it,  because  a  student  at  the 
college  promiHcd  to  hand  me  one  made  by  his  own  pencil  before  1  left  tho  place.  He  neglected 
to  do  so" !  Speaking  of  the  Apollo  Room  in  the  rear  building  of  the  old  Raleigh  Tavern,  Los- 
sing  says:  "Up  to  the  day  of  my  arrival  it  had  remained  unaltered.  Carpenters  were  then  at 
work  remodelling  its  style,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a  ballroom.  *  *  *  Had  my  visit  been 
deferred  a  day  longer,  the  style  of  the  room  could  never  have  been  portrayed.  *  *  *  The 
sound  of  the  hammer  and  saw  enga;tcd  in  the  work  of  change  seemed  to  me  like  actual  desecra- 
tion ;  for  the  Raleigh  Tavern  and  the  Apollo  Room  are  to  Virginia,  relatively,  what  Faneuil 
Hall  is  to  Massachusetts."  If  the  modem  student  would  see  how  the  room  appeared  to  Mr.  Los- 
sing,  let  hira  look  in  the  Field-Book,  vol.  ii,  p.  278.  The  accompanying  sketch  is  taken  fh>m  Mr. 
Cooke's  article. 

Edwin  D.  Mead.    Remarks  on  William  and  Mary  College.    Boston  Christian  Register, 

September  23,  1886. 

"It  is  a  pity,"  he  says,  "when  one  considers  the  educational  needs  of  the  South,  that  some- 
thing should  not  be  done  to  perpetuate  this  old  college,  second  only  to  Harvard  in  age  and  his- 
torical interest,  both  in  memory  of  its  great  past  and  in  the  active  service  of  the  present.  Such 
grtat  traditions  at  tho»e  of  WiJliam  and  Mary  OoUege  ar$  themtdvtt  of  the  highett  utUity  in  edu- 
cation and  ought  not  to  be  toatted." 
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IVwte'aSketdhMofyiiginiftyHistoriMlmidBiogrftpMo^    Phfliidalpliia,  1860. 

Thto to tk Tahabto colleotion of niateritli in Ihe ednwtionat htototy of Yirgtnlft.  Thowoiklt 
written  ftom  *  PrMbytoriMi  point  of  Ttow,  but  it  U  Twy  Jn«t  to  William  apd  Mjoj  CoDefo, 
which  repnaeott  tho  Bpiaoopal  Chnroii.  Fteito'a  Skotohgo  oonliiin  IntwMliBg  inAMinatlon  zo- 
•peeting  tho  "log  ooUegea'*  and  the  intiodnotion  of  Piinoeum  ideaa  Into  YftglBia  and  the  Caio- 
Unaa.  A  North  CaxoUna  graduate  atndentt  ftoaii  Wahe  Forest  CoOege,  novatthe  Jbhaa  Hopklna 
TTniYorsity,  la  npon  thia  tralL  Foote  traoea  the  riae  of  Liberty  Han  Aoademy,  now  Waahington 
and  Lee  UniTersity,  and  alao  the  history  of  ita  aneient  riTal,  HampdoB-Sidney  College,  in  Prinee 
Sdward  County.  One  most  nndewtaad  the  Inflaenoe  of  these  Preabyterian  inatltntioiia  of  learn- 
ing In  Virginia  in  order  to  reaUse  why  William  and  Maiy  College  CMled  to  beeome  what  the 
UniTeraity  of  Virginia  now  la.  ▲  non^eotaiian  Jnatitntien  waa  abaolntely  neoeasaty  to  balaaoe 
theee  riTid  fiiroea. 

Howe's  Historioal  ColleetioiiB  of  Yiiginia.    1B5SL 

Bishop  Meade's  Old  Chnrohes,  Ministen,  and  Families  of  YirgiBla.    2  vols.    1857. 

This  standard  work  on  the  eeoleaiaatleal  and  aodal  history  of  Virginia  *«■**■**»  intereating 
notioes  of  WUUamabnrg  and  ita  college.  TheflrstToInmooootynsaiUr  eagraiflBg  oftha  old 
college  building. 

Anderson's  History  of  the  Chmoh  of  £n^and  in  the  Colonies.    If^. 

A  work  of  educational  as  well  as  of  historical  aigniflcanoe.  ThiahiBtotyofSpiaeopaQyinABMr> 
ica  gave  Kew  Sngland  soh<dars  the  first  due  to  theezisteDoeof  William  Bradlbrd'a  mannactipt 
History  of  Plymouth  Plantation  in  the  llbraiy  of  the  Biahop  of  London,  at  FoDiam  on  the 
Thamea. 

William  Stevens  Perry.  Papers  relating  to  the  Histoiy  of  the  Chnrdh  in  Virginlay 
1650-1776.    1870. 

The  Bishop  of  Iowa  haa  done  great  senrice  to  histotloal  adsnee  by  ooOootlng  and  editing 
'  original  documents.    Iffsny  of  them  are  of  great  Intereet  and  Importance  to  the  CoQege  of  Will* 
iamandHary.    The  dharacter  and  writings  of  Commissary  Blair,  the  first  college  pteaident  ta 
Virginia,  are  wen  illnatmted.    There  la  a  picture  of  the  college  in  foL  I,  p.  IM. 

■  History  of  the  American  Episcopal  Chnrch.    1885. 

A  monumental  work  In  two  large  rdumea.  baaed  upon  the  author*a  eaclier  researehea  In  Amor* 
ioan  church  history  and  upon  the  new  method  of  cooperation  In  historical  writing.  The  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary  la  well  deeoribed. 

De  Bow.  Indnstrial  Resonrees  of  the  Bonthem  and  Western  States,  toL  ill,  ''Vir- 
ginia."   New  Orleans,  185^^-55. 

De  Bow's  writings  are  tbo  foundation  of  the  economic  history  of  the  Sonth,  and  he  does  not 
neglect  the  cause  of  education,  which  is  one  of  the  essential  factors  of  every  state's  economy. 

The  Sonthem  Literary  Messenger. 

A  file  of  this  magazine  is  a  veritablo  treasare-house  of  historical  and  sociologioal  materiala  re- 
lating to  the  Old  Sonth.  There  are  to  be  found  in  this  file  three  difierent  articles  npon  the  sub- 
ject of  William  and  Mary  .College:  (1)  March.  18S5,  vol.  21,  No.  3;  (2)  October,  1858, vol  23,  No. 
4;  (3)  March,  1859,  voL  28,  No.  3.  The  latter  article  was  published  Just  after  the  fire  which  de- 
stroyed the  college  building  in  February,  185S. 

Howibon's  History  of  Virginia.    1846. 

Campbell's  History  of  Virginia.     1860, 

A  popular  work  containing  interesting  notices  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  There  are 
various  other  well  known  histories  of  Virginia  which  contain  some  account  of  the  college,  bat 
all  are  drawn  from  sources  already  mentioned. 

The  Orderly  Book  of  that  part  of  the  American  Army  stationed  at  or  near  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Andrew  Lie  wis,  from  March  18,  1776,  to 
August  28, 1776,  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  Charles  Campbell,  Esq.  Richmond, 
privately  printed.    1860. 

This  neat  little  volame,  of  one  hondred  pages,  the  first  of  a  proposed  eeries  of  **  Historical 
Documents  firom  the  Old  Dominion  "  begun  lust  befbre  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  containa. 
in  the  introduction,  some  interesting  topographical  details  respecting  the  city  and  neighborhood 
of  Williamsburg.  The  book  is  a  curious  historic  link  between  the  oatbreak  of  the  revolationary 
war  and  of  the  ciril  war. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge.    Short  History  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America.    1881. 

This  work  contain»an  account  of  the  social  and  educational  condition  of  Virginia  befine  the 
oatbreak  of  the  Bevoiation. 
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Doyle.    English  Colonies  in  America.    1882. 

Eben  Greenough  Scott.    The  Development  of  Constitutional  Liberty.    1882. 

Scott  gives  a  somewhat  more  favorable  picture  of  the  state  of  Virginia  society  than  either 
Lodge  or  Doyle. 

John  Esten  Cooke's  Virginia.    1883. 

This  introductory  volume  in  the  American  Commonwealth  Series  is  the  most  recent  history  of 
the  State,  and  describes  in  a  graphic  manner  its  historic  seat  of  learning.  Mr.  Cooke,  whose  re- 
cent death  is  deplored  by  all  who  knew  him,  wrote  an  excellent  magazine  article  npon  William 
and  Mary  College,  for  Scribner^n  Monthly,  November,  1875,  where  it  enjoyed  the  leading  place. 
It  was  an  iUnsCratod  article,  and  f^om  it  have  been  taken,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Century  Company, 
the  plates  in  the  present  monograph.  Besides  those  already  shown,  there  are  various  others  of 
historical  interest,  for  example,  the  old  Raleigh  Tavern,  with  its  famous  "Apollo  Room,  "where 
the  court  balls  and  social  assemblies  of  colonial  Virginia  were  held ;  where  Jefferson  and  his  col- 
lege  friends  used  to  dance;  and  where  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  reassembled  after  it  had 
been  dissolved  by  Earl  Dnnmore.  There,  as  in  the  tennis  court  at  Versailles,  a  popular  revolu- 
tion was  inaagurated.  The  old  capitol  at  Williamsburg  is  also  pictured.  There,  in  1765,  occurred 
that  famoQS  debate  on  the  Stamp  Act,  when  Patrick  Henry  said,  "If  this  be  treason,  make  the 
most  of  it ! "  The  old  capitol, ' '  the  heart  of  rebellion  "  in  those  revolutionary  days,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1832,  but  a  chance  drawing  of  it  by  a  Williamsburg  lady  is  reproduced  in  Mr.  Cooke 'a 
article.  In  fact,  the  reading  of  his  pictorial  sketch  is  almost  as  profitable  as  an  actual  visit  to 
Williamsburg. 

John  Austin  Stevens.    Centennial  Handbook.    New  York,  1881. 

This  is  the  most  convenient  guide  for  the  historical  pilgrim  visiting  Williamsburg  and  other 
points  of  interest  in  that  region  between  the  York  and  James  Rivers,  doubly  famous  as  a  seat 
of  war.  There  the  Continental  army  and  the  French  allies  forced  the  British  to  capitulate ; 
there  the  American  Revolution  was  successfully  ended ;  there  the  forces  of  a  divided  Republic 
long  struggled  for  the  mastery.  Williamsburg,  both  in  the  American  Revolution  and  in  the  late 
civil  war,  was  a  strategic  base  of  military  operations,  the  very  key  to  the  Yorktown  peninsula. 
Whoever  unlocks  that  old  Williamsburg  portal,  whether  in  the  study  of  war  or  peace,  politics, 
society,  church,  or  education,  unlocks  the  whole  history  of  Virginia. 

Lrossing's  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Bevolation  (1851),  vol.  ii,  pp.  262-265,  278. 

The  modem  student  who  returns  to  this  good  friend  of  his  youth  to  see  what  is  said  about  old 
Virginia  and  Williamsburg  will  feel  as  grateful  as  he  does  to  "Porte-Crayon"  for  his  Virginia  Illus- 
trated. The  man  who  drove  fourteen  hundred  miles  in  a  wagon,  visiting  revolutionary  scenes, 
north  and  south,  can  give  "points  "  to  aspiring  excursionists  of  the  new  schooL  Here  are  some 
of  his  notes :  "larrivedat  Williamsburg  atnoon  [December  20, 1848],  and  proceeded  immediately 
to  search  out  the  interesting  localities  of  that  ancient  and  earliest  incorporated  town  in  Virginia. 
They  are  chiefly  upon  the  main  street,  a  broad  avenue  pleasantly  shaded,  and  almost  as  quiet  as 
a  rural  lane.  I  first  took  a  hasty  stroll  upon  the  spacious  green  in  front  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  the  oldest  literary  institution  in  America  except  Harvard  University.  The  entrance  to 
the  green  is  flanked  by  stately  live  oaks,  cheering  the  visitor  in  winter  with  their  evergreen  foli- 
age. In  the  centre  of  the  green  stands  the  mutilated  statue  of  Lord  Botetourt,  the  best  be* 
loved  of  the  colonial  governors.  This  statue  was  erected  on  the  old  capital  in  1774,  and  in  1797 
it  was  removed  to  its  present  position.  I  did  not  make  a  sketch  of  it,  because  a  student  at  the 
college  promised  to  hand  me  one  made  by  his  own  pencil  before  1  left  th(>  place.  Ho  neglected 
to  do  so" !  Speaking  of  the  Apollo  Room  in  the  rear  building  of  the  old  Raleigh  Tavern,  Los- 
sing  says:  "Up  to  the  day  of  my  arrival  it  had  remained  unaltered.  Carpenters  were  then  at 
work  remodelling  its  style,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a  ball-room.  *  *  *  Had  my  visit  been 
deferred  a  day  longer,  the  style  of  the  room  could  never  have  been  portrayed.  *  *  *  The 
sound  of  the  hammer  and  saw  enga^^cd  in  the  work  of  change  seemed  to  me  like  actual  desecra- 
tion ;  for  the  Ralei<];h  Tavern  and  the  Apollo  Room  are  to  Virginia,  relatively,  what  Faneuil 
Hall  is  to  Massachusetts."  If  the  modem  student  would  see  how  the  room  appeared  to  Mr.  Los- 
sing,  let  him  look  in  the  Field-Book,  vol.  ii,  p.  278.  The  accompanying  sketch  is  taken  A-om  Mr. 
Cooke's  article. 

Edwin  D.  Mead.    Remarks  on  William  and  Mary  College.    Boston  Christian  Register, 

September  23,  1886. 

"It  is  a  pity,"  he  says,  "when  one  considers  the  educational  needs  of  the  South,  that  some> 
thing  should  not  be  done  to  perpetuate  this  old  college,  second  only  to  Harvard  in  age  and  his- 
torical interest,  both  in  memory  of  its  great  past  and  in  the  active  service  of  the  present.  Such 
great  traditions  at  thote  of  ITiZZiain  at^  Mary  OoUege  are  themtelvet  of  the  highett  tUUUy  in  edu- 
cation and  ought  not  to  be  watted.'* 
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Ben:  Perley  Poore's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Public  Documents  of  the  United 

States.    1885. 

See  index  under  William  and  Mary  College  for  all  the  government  material  oonoemiDg  the 
institution.  This  excellent  catalogue  is  an  Ariadne  thread  through  that  rast  labyrinth  of  oar 
United  States  public  documents,  and  it  has  enabled  the  writer  to  find  the  following  state  papers 
relating  to  his  subject : 

Senate  Document  No.  72,  28th  Congress,  2d  Session,  vol.  iii,  January  29, 1845. 
A  report  on  claims  for  revolutionary  losses. 

Senate  Reports,  No.  219,  31st  Congress,  2d  Session,  vol.  i,  December  12,  1850. 
Adverse  to  claims  for  revolutionary  losses. 

House  Reports,  No.  65,  41st  Congress,  3d  Session,  vol.  i,  March  3,  1871. 
Recommonding  appropriation  of  $65,000  for  the  college. 

House  Reports,  No.  9,  42d  Congress,  2d  Session,  vol.  i,  January  29,  1872. 

This  contains  the  favorable  report  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  reoommending  a 
bill  to  reimburse  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  for  property  destroyed  during  the  civil  war, 
by  *' disorderly  soldiers  of  the  United  States."  The  sum  of  sixty-four  thousand  dcdlars  was 
proposed  for  reimbursement. 

House  Miscellaneous  Documents,  No.  247,  43d  Congress,  1st  Session,  vol.  iii^  April  13, 

1874. 

Urging  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  for  William  and  Mary  College. 

House  Reports,  No.  203,  44th  Congress,  Ist  Session,  vol.  i,  March  3,  1876. 

This  contains  Senator  Hoar's  historical  tribute  to  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 

House  Reports,  No.  12,  4r>th  Congress,  2d  Session,  vol.  i,  December  5,  1877. 
Favorable  to  relief  for  loss  of  property  during  the  late  war. 

Andrew  Ten  Brook.  American  Stat«  Universities:  Their  Origin  and  Progress.  A 
History  of  Congressional  University  Land  Grants.  A  particular  Account  of  the 
Rise  and  Development  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Hints  toward  the  Future 
of  the  American  University  System.    Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.     1875. 

This  valuable  work,  the  piont^er  in  the  systematic  historical  treatment  of  Amerioan  iiniT«ai> 
ties,  contains  an  excellent  although  rapid  sketch  of  the  higher  education  in  Virginia. 

The  College  Book,  edited  by  Charles  F.  Richardson  and  Henry  A.  Clark.  Boston: 
H»ui»rhton,  Osrjootl  &  Co.     1^78. 

Another  piviuiH'r  work,  a<lmirably  supplement iu};  that  of  Professor  Ten  Brook,  for  it  relates 
ihietlx  to  the  older  Mul  more  indepetuieut  colKpe  tonuJutions.  William  and  Mary  College  fol- 
lows llarvaul  University.  The  Vir^iuia  institution  is  well  described  by  the  editors,  and  re- 
markably well  illustrated  by  the  heliotype  process. 

Remarks  of  Honjainiii  S.  Ewell,  Pre.sitlent  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  before 
the  Committee  of  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Jannary 

Report  aud  Addroj>s  of  President  Ewell,  at  the  convocation  in  Richmond,  April  18, 

IrTl*. 
Loiter  from  President  Ewell  to  H.  B.  Adams,  concerning  the  present  situation  and 
prospects  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 

The  toUowiUj;  interesting  communication  is  abs^^lutely  the  mck»t  recent  and  anthorltmtiTe  in- 
fonuatum  from  Wiriiam>burc.  V.».  l*rt»sident  E^el'.  n^presents  the  college  in  the  moat  unique 
manner     He  mijrht  say  with  perftvt  trnth.  /.<•  c  U^rf.  c'r*'  t  um  * 

LETTER   FROM   PRESIDENT   EWELL. 

•*Coi.i.rAir  OK  William  and  Mary. 

**Seft&ivm  bec'.n*  S'. ooad  W'tdnts^iay  in  Ovtolvr 
and  enxU  the  4:1:  *  :  J:;'.>  torivtcmi: 

•'in::K;.^i>>h-.;,  Vc,  Jamuary  19,  1887. 
♦•PROFK>><Hi  Herrkkt  B.  AlWMS: 

"lh!\:r  >^ir: — I>o  i;,>t  >«piH>'ie  that  iiiv  delay  in  ri'.^iv  '.u^:  to  yor.r  >tter  of  the  14ih  nltimo 

has  arisi»ii  fr\>:r.  any  ia:li;re  on  my  p.wr  to  g;a:<i;;.lv  ;tppivoiate  the  pnH>f  it  gave  of 

yonr  intere??!  lu  this  old  co*.ie^\     The  manifestations  v^f  similar  interest  by  geDtlemen 
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-prominent  in  their  several  walks  of  life  all  over  the  country  assure  me  now,  as  they 
liave  done  since  1865,  that  existing  difficulties  will  in  time  be  overcome,  and  that  this 
institution  will  take  another  lease  of  educational  life.  That  President  Oilman  shares 
in  the  possession  of  this  interest  I  know  from  a  limited  correspondence  I  have  had 
^^ith  him. 

"  There  are  no  students  here  now,  and  I  am  the  only  person  belonging  to  the  college 
faculty  at  the  present  time.  The  XsoUege  was  forced  to  incur  a  building  debt  after 
1865,  and  its  endowment,  greatly  diminished  by  the  accidents  of  war,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  pay  this  debt  and  support  a  faculty.  After  repeated  attempts  to  do  both,  it 
became  e video t  that  the  vitality  of  the  college  required  a  temporary  closing,  and  the 
annnal  proceeds  of  its  endowment  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  its  pecuniary  obli- 
gations. As  the  faculty  is  the  corporation,  its  chartered  and  corporate  title  being* 
**  The  President  and  Masters  or  Professors  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  in  Vir- 
ginia," it  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  form  of  the  faculty,  with  the  minimum  of  sub- 
stance. Under  this  policy  the  debts  have  been  reduced  from  |28,000  to  about  |7,0(K). 
When  this  indebtedness  is  satisfied  it  is  estimated  that  the  college  will  have  its  build- 
ings and  contents,  worth  some  |80,000,  and  an  endowment  of  ^0,000,  more  or  less,  yield- 
ing an  income  of  |2,500.  With  this  as  a  nucleus,  free  from  all  incumbrance,  it  may  hap- 
pen that  some  uf  the  liberal  northern  men  will  complete  its  endowment.    •    •    • 

"A  year  or  two  ago  a  wealthy  Bostonian  died,  and  in  his  will  was  a  legacy  to  the 
<M>llege  of  1400,000.  To  this  will  there  had  been  a  codicil  annexed,  trausfemng  the 
^ift  to  the  University  of  Virginia.  The  college  wishes  the  death  of  no  one,  but  may 
not,  in  time,  a  wealthy  benefactor  insert  a  similar  provision  in  his  will  and,  unfor- 
tunately, "Join  the  great  minority''  before  he  annexes  such  a  mischievous  codicil  f 

''The  above  pretty  well  answers  your  questions — ^most  of  them  I  should  say,  for 
there  is  one  relating  to  the  college  bell  not  yet  attended  to.  There  is  an  ancient  tra- 
4iition  connected  with  the  college  to  the  effect  that  a  full  session  of  students  followed 
the  ringing  of  its  bell*  on  the  Ist  of  October  at  sunrise.  The  session  began  early  in 
October.  The  transformation  of  this  tradition  into  a  daily  ringing  by  me  exceeds 
the  story  of  the  *  Three  black  crows.'  But,  to  compensate.  It  has  given  me  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  'bell-ringer,'  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  the  celebrated  '  Swiss  bell- 
ringers.'  So  I  laugh  at  the  story  without  murmuring  or  contradictiDg.  I  send  yoa 
^  catalogue  of  the  college  (general),  and  inclose  one  or  two  extracts  from  newspapers. 

'*  Most  respectfully,  yours, 

*'Bexj.  S.  Ewkll." 

*  Regaidiiig  the  bell-iiuging  at  the  opening  of  each  academic  year,  the  writer  haa  been  aaaared,  on 
independent  testimony  from  WiUiamsbarg,  that  the  old  custom' ia  still  kept  ap.  And  here  is  collat* 
'cral  evidence  fh>m  a  northern  man,  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  of  Boston,  who  visited  William  and  Mary 
•College  in  the  spring  of  1886 :  "The  old,  gray-haired  president,  as  each  October  comes  round,  goes  to 
the  college  and  has  the  old  college  bell  rung,  as  a  formality  to  still  retain  the  charter."  The  writer 
may  remark,  en  pationt^  that  the  charter  does  not  require  this  annual  duty ;  but  tradition  and  the  gen- 
•eral  consensus  of  Virginians  compel  us  to  believe  in  the  propriety  of  the  custom !  The  writer's  fk'iend, 
Mr.  Mead,  says  that  he  talked  with  President  Ewell  there  in  Williamsburg  "  in  these  last  May  days," 
and  that  the  good  president  "  believes  that  the  bell  will  yet  be  heard."  In  a  letter  which  Mr.  Mead 
received  ttom  President  EweU,  the  latter  said :  "  I  believe  some  northern  man  will  immortalize  him- 
self by  re-«ndowing  William  and  Mary  College,  and  that  it  will  be  again  as  useftd  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past."  Mr.  Mead  quoted  this  in  a  lecture  in  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston,  and  put  the  question : 
'*  Who  is  the  northern  man  that  will  hear  this  prophecy  and  fulfill  it  t " 
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''I  hare  a  belief  tluil  i>Ne  ■>/  lie  betl  mas'  ^  maittra  ea^t  nalijeot  U  ).■  lake  onr part  oj  it 
and  Uari  to  uHittrttaiil  it  iiittlligtiiltji  in  il»  obiiioite  bearinga,  aad  IhcH  auother  part,  *»4 
tiim  ((ill  aKolhcr  ;  aad  if  wd  thali  Ihrt  j)hI  ffc«M  tfloiFN  parU  liiLi  fty  t\df  j»  our  Mfiub  aM 
AMnforc  lAent  leifrfAer,  fhrir  rf«i.i<ift'iiu(if*  and  tft«ir  dJjfimaeM,  th«ir  auofdenM  ani  (trir 
«ueNtial«,  ics  nm^aaine  to  infrMPn*  U«  uniliTrtjriiii/pHiieipfeHiAiDh  giret  Hniljifu  fftf  trAiflr 
»«i;'efl(."— WllUAM  pRBs-os  JoDSSTos.  Presklent  Tulanc  UniForsity,  Now  Orlcann. 
AAd£uH  on  "  Ediii"-kiuu  iii  Loiiiaiauii."  National  JBiliiautioual  Conveatioa,  Topekit, 
Kftna.,  July  ta,  1886. 

"  Tkt  hal  inriMfmral  wAfeh  ran  frf  muif«  of  Ih4  pmy'*'*  naiftf  <«  in  'A«  *«d«M««»<  ^ 
f<u(<riition>t«/f#ar7iinir.  They  yield  a  Atucy  rrtum,  (/*  tnti^fipnif  tesalty  and  pulriutlmn 
mnipuritg  in  pnblit!  life  him  any  ciifut.''— Hon.  Ib&ac  U,  Mayxakd,  AaautKUt  Seerfr 
torj  of  the  Trwmur.r.    AililrosB,  Amherst  Collega,  Jiiae  28,  IpST. 

"/  ipuhM  uryf  npen  the  Govemittent  of  Itie  Uniled  SloUi.  and  upoH  the  Gopernmfnt  of 
the  Slain,  the  tirt^veilg  nf  providipg  hfi  laie  for  th«  admitiioii  of  ilHdritt'  thai  kart  lalnnt 
aeielttijic  iw«r«v  in  ulati'liri  ai  konnmry  oltach^  of,  or  clerku  to  be  emploj/ed  in,  Ikt  prac- 
tinal  iporh  of  ilatUtical  offlar:  '  '  '  ThK  Hatittirlan  irrilr*  hinlorif.  lie  inikJi  iti» 
(A«nM*j  eOKcrete  form  in  v'h'wh  hitlorgnin  (•«  leritlrn,  fur  heitwifoit  labMi  all  that  mata 
tip  thf  ConiaiiniieeaUh." — Carroli,  D.  WBiGirr,  Com inUsi oner  aT  Ibo  U.  S.  Burvnu  of 
Labor.  Addrew  to  tlie  AiDcricau  HiBtorioal  and  AmeTioan  Economic  Assoc  in  ttons,  in 
joint  w-8sion  at  Harvard  Uuivpr«Hy,  May  24,  ItfW. 

"  Aim-  matt  tee  oniif  to  mention,  among  the  benrfile  of  eduealion,  the  incaleulablt  (WJMia- 
lage  oflraining  up  able  ooaneellora  to  admiHtiter  the  affaire  of  our  coaalrgin  ail  ilt  deparl- 
mentt,  legi»latire,  executive,  and  judicial,  aad  to  ftpor  thtir  projter  thare  in  the  ooHiteil*  of 
ournatioiutt  yoremmenj;  nothing  more  than  ediiralioii  ndvancing  the protperitg,  Ihejioaer, 
and  Ihehappineii  of  a  nalion." — Thomas  Je^kkkson.  -Report  to  tbc  Legislatnro  on 
tbo  site  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  1818. 
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Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington^  D.  0.,  April  18,  1887. 

The  Sonorahle  The  Secretary  op  the  Interior, 

Washingtonj  D.  G.  : 

Sir  :  The  accompanying  monograph,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  by  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, relates  to  the  methods  of  studying  history  in  American  colleges 
and  universities.  The  subject  is  treated  from  an  historical  x>oint  of  view, 
and  is  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  higher  education 
in  the  United  States.  Doctor  Adams'  sketch  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, Circular  of  Information  Ko.  1, 1887,  with  its  practical  suggestions 
for  reviving  political  education  throughout  our  country,  was  prelim- 
inary to  this  larger  report,  which  is  designed  to  promote  the  study  of 
history  as  a  basis  for  political  science. 

In  December,  1885,  a  circular  letter  was  issued  from  this  Office  in- 
quiring into  the  present  condition  of  historical  studies,  not  only  in  col- 
leges and  universities,  but  also  in  high  schools,  normal  schools,  insti- 
tutes, academies,  etc.  The  returns,  while  extensive,  were  on  the  whole 
unsatisfactory.  In  a  few  instances  there  were  encouraging  signs  of 
good  work  in  both  higher  and  secondary  training,  but  the  general  re- 
sults indicated  a  serious  absence  of  proper  historical  instruction  in  all 
grades  of  American  education.  By  my  advice  the  tabulation  of  sta- 
tistical returns  was  restricted  to  institutes  of  the  college  and  university 
grade.  The  question  of  secondary  education  in  history  demands  special 
treatment  and  a  study  of  the  best  methods  now  in  use  in  the  German 
g3^mnasia,  the  French  lyc6es,  and  the  English  public  schools. 

From  the  unsatisfatory' nature  of  the  great  mass  of  statistical  re- 
turns, Doctor  Adams  was  driven  to  another  method  of  treating  his  sub- 
ject— to  a  descriptive  statement  of  the  best  experience  of  a  few  repre- 
sentative institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  based  upon  an 
original  and  independent  study  of  documents,  official  reports,  and  cat- 
alogues. Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  and  Cornell  were  selected  to  rep- 
resent the  best  Eastern  and  Northern  experience  in  the  teaching  of 
history;  the  University  of  Michigan  worthily  stands  for  the  great 
West ;  while  the  young  Johns  Hopkins  University  represents  the  histor- 
ical spirit  of  the  New  South.  At  this  latter  institution  studies  are  in 
preparation  upon  Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  the  His- 
tory of  Higher  Education  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
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The  best  colleges  for  women  have  been  incladed  in  the  present  mono- 
graph, namely,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  and  Bryn  Mawr. 

Many  other  institutions  are  brought  into  rapid  review  by  means  of 
the  statistical  tables  appended  to  this  report,  and  representing  returns 
actually  made  to  this  Office.  Other  colleges  are  mentioned  in  a  special 
inquiry  into  the  subject  of  American  History  in  our  Schools  and  Colleges, 
contributed  to  this  report,  at  the  request  of  Doctor  Adams,  by  Dr. 
Francis  N.  Thorpe,  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  An  ac- 
count of  the  Study  of  History  and  Political  Science  in  the  Washington 
High  School,  by  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  formerly  Fellow  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  concludes  the  report.  Doctor  Gould's  account  shows  what 
can  be  done  for  the  development  of  secondary  e4ucation  in  history 
and  economics,  and  what  actually  has  been  done  in  the  Federal  capital 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Government, 

In  this  monograph,  prepared  by  Doctor  Adams,  theoretical  and  ideal 
views  of  historical  training  have  been  carefully  avoided.  The  writer  has 
deliberately  confined  his  attention  to  select  chapters  of  actual  Americaq 
experience,  and  to  things  done  or  attempted  by  particular  institutions 
and  individuals,  whose  work  he  has  studied  from  authentic  records.  He 
has  thus  opened  up  a  new  line  of  inquiry,  namely,  the  history  of  aca- 
demic departments. 

History  is  simply  the  record  of  human  experience,  whether  in  physics, 
politics,  economics,  ethics,  or  education.  History  has  been  called  phi- 
losophy teaching  by  example,  or,  as  teachers  say,  by  object-lessons. 
Doctor  Adams  has  applied  the  historical  method  to  the  discovery  of  the 
most  approved  methods  of  teaching  history  and  of  organizing  histori- 
cal departments  in  our  American  schools  and  colleges. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  and  noticeable  features  of  his  work  is  the 
attempt  to  illustrate  by  photoengravings  and  diagrams  the  actual  en- 
vironment or  library  surroundings  of  certain  schools  of  history  and  pol 
itics.  In  these  modern  days  the  college  or  university  library  has  been 
brought  into  close  rapport  with  department  work  by  means  of  an  ingen- 
ious system  of  seminary  or  class  libraries  in  the  very  room  where  stu- 
dents meet.  This  suggested  the  introduction  of  the  laboratory  method 
for  the  study  of  history  and  other  moral  sciences.  The  growing  value 
of  historical  and  political  studies,  and  the  importance  of  promoting  them 
throughout  the  country,  as  a  means  of  strengthening  good  government 
and  good  citizenship,  1  need  not  emphasize. 

I  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  publication  and  illustration  of  this  re- 
port on  "The  Study  of  History  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities^ 
as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  H.  E.  DAWSON, 

Commissioner. 

Approved. 

H.  L.  MULDROW, 

Acting  Secretary. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORY  AT  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY.^ 

The  growth  of  historical  studies  at  Harvard  College  is  a  subject  of 
special  educational  interest,  for  it  illustrates  a  process  of  academic  de- 
velopment which  is  now  in  progress  throughout  the  country  at  large. 
This  process  marks  the  rise  of  modern  studies,  as  distinguished,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  classic  humanism,  our  inheritance  from  the  Renaissance, 
and,  on  the  other,  from  theological  training,  our  inheritance  from  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  study  of  history  at  Harvard  College  began  in  connection  with 
natural  science,  as  one  of  the  two  most  insignificant  features  of  that 
scholastic  and  theological  system  which  Harvard  College  was  founded 
to  perpetuate.  The  recognized  branches  of  education,  including  phi- 
losophy, language,  mathematics,  history,  and  natural  science,  were  all 
tributary  to  the  interests  of  the  established  church  of  New  England  and 
to  the  training  of  the  Puritan  clergy.  With  the  emancipation  of  the 
classics  fipom  jbhe  dominion  of  theology,  history  was  set  free  from  one 
mistress  only  to  become  the  willing  handmaiden  of  another.  Once  a 
slave  to  teaching  Jewish  antiquities,  history,  in  the  second  stage  of  its 
existence  at  Harvard,  became  the  medium  of  teaching  Greek  and  Ro- 
man antiquities  in  a  curriculum  where  classical  studies,  or  humanism, 
ultimately  proved  the  dominating  power.  For  nearly  two  centuries 
history  held  a  dependent  position  at  Harvard  College.  Not  until  the 
year  1839  was  this  subject  placed  upon  its  own  footing  and  allowed  to 
advance  along  modern  lines.  The  history  of  the  rise  of  historical  studies 
in  Cambridge  to  their  present  eminence  is  worthy  of  close  examination. 

THE  SCHOLASTIC  SYSTEM  OF  EARLY  HARVARD. 

The  earliest  account  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, which  was  founded  in  1636,  is  in  a  tract  called  "  Kew  England's 

First  Fruits,''  originally  published  in  1643,  reprinted  in  parts  by  the 

. — ■ ^ • 

^  The  writer  firai^t  treated  tbesabjectof  historical  work  at  Harvard  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies,  vol.  ii,  pp.  87-94.  Portions  of  the  present  chapter  ap- 
peared in  the  magazine  called  Education  for  May  and  June,  1886,  but  they  have  been 
torifed  and  extended  so  as  to  represent  the  present  statas  of  history  at  Harvard. 
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a  GtBCULASS  OF  mMOUSttxm  ¥0k  Ittf .  • 

MtwwidiMete  Hktotical  Sodely  in  the  flnt  Tohnia  of  tt»  CWIaBBoiWi 
and  in  flill  bj  JoBfsph  Sabiii,  in  186&  Thetneterafliflbior  tvopniti, 
IhelligtirinlingtotheprogroBBofniiflgiwiaiy 

and  the  aeocMid  to  the  progreBS  of  edoeaftiim  in  Kew  Bnglaad,  wtflk  fe- 
cial leftfaioe  to  Harvard  Ooflege.  TheoonieahunofatodyiadoBQEibed 
in  a  arhaiaatie  waj,  wbicli,  at  fint  reading,  ia  almoafc  aa  fmmlhatng  to  a 
modem  atadent  aa  fiie  modam  aleetive  i^yataA  woold  be  to  a  Porilan 
divine.  In  otd»  to  niairo  the  acbolaaticachenie  mora  oaailyintelKgihiii, 
it  baa  been  redoeed  fimn  a  deaei^'^ive  to  a  gn^iileal  fimn,  widdi,  b j 
Ustorical  eooileqri  iiMJ  beealled  file  lint «« Trtmlar  ^^ 
OoDege. 

Among  the  points  worthy  of  attoition  in  tliia  coRicofaun  are:  (L) 
Tlie  oooiae  of  atady  waa  ftr  tiiree  yeani  and  waa  anaaged  ftr  the  ao- 
caHedFitati  Secondhand  Third  Clawiww  The  Fintdattitwaa  of  third- 
year  men.  (2.)  The  attention  of  emA  daaa  waa  eoaeentatad  for  aa 
entire  day  npon  one  or  two  atttdtea,  with  ^^theeiy*  in  tim  flatenoon  and 
^'piaetiee'intheaflenioon.  (3.)  Mondiv^  and  Tteaday  were  davoted 
to  philoeophy,  indading  logie  and  pliyaiea  Ibrthe  Hiatyeai^  ethiea  and 
poiitieafDr  the  aeeond  year,  with  arithmetJBi  gouaiotij^  and  aatmiiof 
for  the  third  year.  AH  thia  work  waa  done  in  moning  bona.  Inlhe 
afternoon  came  plilloeophical  dispntationa  for  mA  daaa  in  hia  own 
•eidirf  atady  (^evety  one  in  his  ait'').  (1.)  Wedneadiv' waa  Gteeic 
dfj  for  aU  rtaiwwt  First-year  men  atadied  etymology  and  «yntnx  in 
the  forenoon  and  practieed  the  mlea  of  gimmmar  in  ttieaftenMion;  tiie 
Second  Class  stndied  proeody  and  dialects  from  9  to  10  a.  m.,  and  |wac- 
ticed  ^  in  Poesy  "  after  dinner :  thini-year  men  did  likewise  in  the  thewy 
and  practice  of  Gneek  composition,  prose  and  Texse.  \  J.)  Thursday 
wa«  derated  to  the  **  Eastern  tongnes«"  with  the  theory  of  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Syriac  gmmmar  in  the  morning,  and  fvactke  in  corre- 
sponding Biblical  te^ts  in  the  afternoon.  ^6.)  Friday  was  given  np  to 
rhetoric.  All  students  were  tanght  the  principles  of  rhetoric,  and  all 
were  ret^air^l  to  practice  English  conipi>^ition.  and  once  a  nMNith  to 
declaim.  \7.  i  Saturday,  at  Soclockinthe  moming.  all  thestndents 
were  tanght  *•  Divinity  CatecheciealL"  and,  at  9  oVlo^  "Common 
Places."  These  lauer  were  common  topics  of  scholastic  discnsskm  and 
digests  of  doctrine,  argtmient*  or  opinion.*- 

-  Ia  the  CvcU>p«jr«i:^  of ':}»  Sc  wco^Ss.  j*tiX:5L<»i  i:  Lyvc.*,.  l<>4;^.  All  N:*ttcb«»of  knowl- 
<«i^  an*  czvased  ander  the  b^id  of  L-Ki  'S^j/mmmm^rK  is.  5»«;laI  c&LAps«.r^  with  «ach  titWdi 

Lik>nl  B.i<s:ocu  in  S£te  dft  Si  Sx>*  ^  ^-'i*?-  ^*  <*t*  ^^^  •*AdvAav-«iiea3  of  Leanis^.""  «iv>^ :  ••  TheiY 
can  h;u>ilT  be  anv;h:zj:  aiv>n^  ujefv!  erva  f<?r  clL<e  out  ;ftad  7oo»al;ftr  jcieoow  vhiiB  a  mnhhI 
lielp  for  xlbt  neai^^- :  :Sla8  &!^  a  $^^^  and  I^^ttrnieii  \ii^:i»6  orff  Ooboi^xl  PUc^il     I  am 

pUc«  booc»  i^  ;b.HLj:^  by  AMzte  Qk«  Ne  d^moeasal  t«>  l4i*.Amiadr  *  *  *  *:  ^t»  s^js 
BacDOL.  **  I  boiii  «ik'.^aoe  asvl  tiib^uir  :a  iliie  ^asxy  of  cocii!itv>a  7l;jk.>f«  ^  Nf  a  sianer  of 
great  vde  aod  rapport  la  tfadyia^.**  Ttiai»  w  we  (^  co^a<s:i:oa  betv^ea  tlie  nedi- 
»Tai  idfa  of  a  velL-onWnd  di^«M  of  k;KovM;p».  and  i2fee  3M«i!ec:i  c>?au»oaplace  book 
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(8)  The  last  and  least  place  in  this  otherwise  excellent  carricalum  was 
1^:1  veil  to  history  and  nature.  At  1  o'clock  Saturday  aftepnoony  imme- 
diately after  the  12-o'clock  dinner,  and  at  the  fag  end  of  the  week,  the 
students  were  taught  history  in  the  winter  and  the  nature  of  plants  iu 
the  summer.  Historia  civilis  and  Mistoria  naturalis  were  close  com- 
panions in  all  early  academic  courses,  and  they  have  remained  associated 
in  some  American  colleges  down  to  very  recent  times.  At  Harvard 
history  and  botany  were  probably  consorted  upon  scholastic  grounds; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  summer  season  was  assigned  to 
botany,  thus  implying  botanical  practice  as  well  as  theory.  (9)  The  ab- 
sence of  Latin  from  the  entire  plan  of  study  is  noticeable,  and  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  students  were  required  to  speak  Latin  in  the 
class-room  and  in  the  college  yard.  Latin  was  the  main  requirement 
for  admission  to  Harvard  College,  The  rule  was:  "  When  a  scbollar is 
able  to  understand  Tully  [Cicero]  or  such  like  classicall  Latine  author 
extemi)ore,  and  make  and  spoake  true  Latine  in  verse  and  prose  suo  vi 
ainnt  Marte^  and  decline  i>erfectly  the  paradigim's  [sic]  of  nonnes  aud 
verlu^s  in  the  Greek  tongue:  Let  him  then  and  not  before  be  capable  of 
admission  into  the  colledge.'^  Such  classical  preparation  was  given  to 
Ixns  by  the  ministers  in  and  about  Cambridge,  who  were  well-educated 
Englishmen  and  talked  Latin  with  their  pupils.  There  was  also  by  the 
college  "a  ftiire  Grammar  Sohoole,  for  the  training  up  of  young  schol- 
lars,  and  fitting  of  them  for  academic;!!  learning.''  (10)  The  relative 
imiH>rtance  of  the  various  branches  of  academic  discipline,  as  indicated 
in  this  original  curriculum  of  Ilarvanl  College,  api>ears  to  have  been  as 
follows:  First,  philosophy  (logic  and  j^hysiCvS,  two  hours:  ethics  and 
jH>li:iv'^,  two  hours;  disputations,  six  liours' :  allogothor,  ten  hours  a 
wook.  Greek  eaine  seeond,  tveupvinijr.  wiih  New  Testament  Greek, 
seven  hour:*.  Khet^Miv"  jhe  writinu:  ai^l  speaking  of  the  mother-tongue) 
enji'vrd  the  thir«l  plu  e  of  honor,  er.ipioving  six  hours.  Oriental  laii- 
guaiies  helvi  :]ie  t\nn  ih  place,  oee'iinviiig  tive  hours  a  week.  Mathemat- 
ics si*vd  lU'xt  iu  Older,  with  two  lionrs.  The  eateehism  and  common- 
plaees  weiv  e«]uall)  favored  with  an  allowaiue  of  one  hour.  History 
and  l>o:any  were  pvit  on  half  ailo\^ aaee,  eaih  with  one  hour  a  week  for 
a  lia't->ear.  ylT  Aho^eiher  in  :':esehv>la>::e  wrek  a*  Ilarvanl  College, 
in  1(»4-- tS,  there  wiiv  thirty  :!i:ve  honrs  ot"  theory  and  practice,  avcr- 
a^in,::  eleven  honrs  a  week  to  eae:i  r'.ass.  ^12  Satunlay  afternoon  was 
a  h.i.i  l'.o!i*ia>.  e\.'e]>:  that  the  tirs:  lio;;r  of  i;  was  improved  by  the  col- 
'e,ce,  possil>'.\  w'.:h  the  ho]v  that,  at'iev  an  iiunxlnction  to  history  in 
\^'.:):rr  a:wl  to  the  natniv  of  p:av.:>  ;n  s:::r.nier.  stiidents  would  further 
;:npvo\e  tliese  :;oMs  of  s'nvi\  *;::  ::c  :>.e  re-r.  r.nder  of  the  afternoon. 

f  he  vy.oxA-.y.j:  r-.r.es  \xt:V.  iviV: » -..v  :o  e\a:r./:.;it:ons  and  the  l>ostowal 

o:  i:oc"** >  ■-  ea:l\   lla;Aa:\^  :r.\   :..  :  >x  :;:o:::  ;-:i:\st  : 

•    I  'i-  V   :-.•  .   .^:'  .x .- \   ■.,..■•.  X  ".  .  .  \        ■,".■.■;  Vr-  :'  ;■  r.t  n-  avtniv  Ih»  ppad." 

"  !\,  ■  ^   ^.  r.  ;      .  <  .  '^                          *  :•■  -i  1  :..:  .  :;^:::a1*  o:'  the  Old  and 

%i  w    »\v    .  ,.*  .    .   '.   ..     .  ..  .                     ■■.  ^'*».   :;.f  ..  \'.:  .  j'.ly  :  «ii hall  being: 

oi  u.*"*--  *      «■    ^'  >■ »  ■•  \  ..  ■    :  •:';.  The  appn«l%ation  of  the 
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"  Every  scliollar  that  f^iveth  up  in  writing  a  System,  or  Synopsis,  or  summe  of 
Logick,  natural!  and  morall  Philosopy,  Aritbmetick,  Geometry,  and  Astronomy: 
And  is  ready  to  defend  his  Thesis  or  positions :  Withall  skilled  in  the  Originalls  as 
aboveeaid :  And  of  Godly  life  and  conversation :  And  so  approved  by  the  Overseers 
and  Master  of  the  Colledge,  at  any  pnblique  act,  is  fit  to  be  dignified  with  his  2d  de- 


gree 


w 


These  are  the  ancient  and  scholastic  foundations  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. Ability  to  translate  passages  of  the  Bible  from  the  Greek,  He- 
brew, and  Aramaic  into  Latin,  and  to  expound  Biblical  texts,  were  the 
main  requisites  for  the  Bachelor's  degree.  A  scholastic  digest  of  logic, 
ethics,  physics,  mathematics,  etc.,  with  ability  to  defend  theses,  super- 
added to  the  above  Biblical  training  and  approved  piety,  secured  to  the 
candidate  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  It  is  easy  to  scoff  at  such 
scholastic  and  theological  training,  but  it  certainly  made  well-trained 
men,  good  in  their  art,  as  are  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  to-day,  whose  edu- 
cation is  conducted  after  these  ancient  scholastic  methods.  Latin, 
Greek,  logic,  philosophy,  and  mathematics  are  good  foundations  which 
can  never  be  shaken.  All  our  modern  studies — history,  politics,  mod- 
em languages — are  building,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
ux>on  classical  humanism,  superimposed  upon  a  mediaeval  system  of 
discipline.  While  rejoicing  in  the  modern  superstructure  of  the  tem- 
ple of  learning,  we  should  never  ignore  its  historical  ground-plan. 

SURVIVAL  OP  HISTORY  FOR  TWO  CENTURIES. 

There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  standing  of  history  in  the 
curriculum  of  Harvard  College  was  very  much  improved  for  two  cen- 
turies after  these  scholastic  foundations.  Josiah  Quincy,  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  Harvard  College''  (1, 191),  says:  "The  principles  of  education 
established  under  the  authority  of  Mr.  Dunster  "  (the  first  president  ^ 

^  In  250  years  there  have  been  twenty-two  presidents  of  Harvard,  an  average  length 
of  service  of  eleven  years.  President  Edward  Holyoke  was  longest  time  in  office, 
thirty -two  years;  Cornelius  Conway  Felton,  the  shortest,  two  years.  The  first 
graduate  of  Harvard  who  was  president  was  Leonard  Hoar,  1672-1675,  at  which  time 
the  office  was  regarded  as  a  "bed  of  thorns;"  one  writer  saying,  ''That  academic 
sceptre  has  more  of  solitude  than  charms,  more  anxiety  than  profit,  more  trouble  than 
remuneration."  Increase  Mather  was  the  first  native  American  who  became  presi- 
dent. The  first  president,  Mr.  Henry  Dunster,  1642-1654,  was  probably  thirty  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  but  nothing  definite  as  to  his  ago  is  known. 
With  that  exception,  President  Eliot  is  the  youngest  person  ever  elected  to  the  pres- 
idency.   The  following  table  gives  a  complete  list  of  the  presidents  : 


Kftine. 


Henry  Dnnater 

Cbftrfes  Chauncy 

LeoDard  Hoar 

Urian  Cakes 

John  Rof^eips 

locreaae  Mather 

Samuel  WUlard 

John  Leverett . 

BenJaroiD  Wadsworth 

Ell  ward  Holyoke 

8«miMtl  Locke 

rt-r: — ^— — — ^^— — ^^— 


a 

>    ® 

^3 


30 
62 
42 
44 
52 
46 
62 
45 
56 
45 
54 


^ 

■ti* 

'a 

•^4 

•^ 

®2 

H* 

< 

1640-'54 

49 

1654-72 

81 

1672-'75 

45 

1675-'8l 

49 

168i-'84 

54 

1685-1701 

84 

1701-'07 

68 

1708-'24 

62 

1725-'37 

68 

1737-'69 

79 

1770-73 

72 

Name. 


Samnel  Lansdon 

Joseph  Willard 

Sianiuf  1  Webber 

John  Thorn tou  Kirkland 

Joniah  Quincy , 

Edward  Everett 

Jarcd  SparkH 

James  Walker 

ConjeliusConway  Felton 

ThomaaHill 

Charles  William  Eliot. .. 


Age  when 
elected. 

Term     of 
serrice. 

54 

1774-'80 

43 

1781-1804 

47 

1806-'10 

40 

1810-'28 

57 

1829-'45 

52 

1846-'49 

60 

1849-'53 

59 

1854-'60 

53 

1860-'62 

44 

1862-'68 

35 

1869- 

4a 

•*• 

®  g 

< 

74 
64 
51 
70 
84 
61 
77 
80 
66 
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of  the  college,  1640-'54),  were  not  "  materially  chaDgecl  dnriDg  the 
whole  of  the  seventeenth  century.''  As  far  as  history  is  concerned, 
President  Quincy  might  have  safely  added  the  entire  eighteenth  cen- 
tury with  equal  truth.  Upon  those  venerable  broadsides,  which  served 
as  catalogues  for  the  Faculty  and  students  of  Harvard  College  until 
the  year  1819,  there  is  to  be  found  no  curriculum  of  study,  but  in  the 
year  1820,  in  the  "  Course  of  Instruction  for  Undergraduates,'*  this 
condition  of  things  emerges  from  the  depths  of  nearly  two  centuries. 
In  the  forenoon  of  Saturday  the  Freshmen  practice  declamation  and 
recite  history  and  Adam's  "  Boman  Antiquities "  through  the  year. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Sophomores  are  reciting  from  Tytler's  "  Genera] 
nistory,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  followed  by  declamations  and  English 
compositions.  The  advance  from  an  after-dinner's  exercise  in  history 
during  the  winter,  and  botany  during  the  summer,  for  all  classes,  to 
forenoon  recitations,  one  hour  a  week  by  Freshmen  in  classic  history, 
and  by  Sophomores  in  general  history,  is  not  great  but  noteworthy. 

There  is  plainly  a  case  of  survival  in  this  Saturday's  exercise,  in 
this  continuance  of  history  for  one  hour  on  the  last  day  of  the  week, 
in  connection  with  ill-favored  antiquities,  hated  themes,  and  tiresome 
oratory, — modern  substitutes  for  *^  Divinity  Catecheticall "  and  other 
i*  Common  Places."  For  nearly  two  centuries  before  1820,  and  for 
manv  years  afterward,  the  custom  of  a  Saturday's  exercise  in  history, 
whether  ancient,  modern,  or  universal  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  chiefly 
classical),  was  religiously  kept  up  at  Harvanl  College,  doubtless  to  the 
grief  of  students  in  all  generations.  Like  the  catechism,  history  was 
a  theological  inheritance,  a  portion  of  the  original  scholastic  endow- 
ment, and  it  was  even  more  faithfully  maintained.  Dr.  Peabody  re- 
cently assured  the  writer  that  history  at  Harvard  was  always  taught 
on  Saturday  morning  by  the  Freshman  tutor.  In  1832  the  doctor  him- 
self was  '*  tutor  to  FreshnieiK*'  as  appears  by  the  catalogue  for  that 
year.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  regular  tutor  in  mathematics  and 
speeial  instructor  in  llchrcir,  he  taught  Tytler's  **  (ieneral  History,  An- 
cient and  Modern^  to  Freshmen  one  hour  a  week,  at  eight  o*clock  Sat- 
unlay  morniuj::,  through  the  year,  and  covered  the  subject. 

Another  interesting  scholastic  survival,  more  diix*ct  ])erhaps  in  point 
of  method  than  the  teaching  of  history  by  text-books,  is  the  course  of 
historical  lectures  advertised  for  Seniors  in  the  third  term  of  the  year 
lv^20  by  the  *'  rrofessi>r  of  Ecclesiastit*al  History.''  The  latter  branch 
was  not  as  yet  a  distinct  department  in  the  Divinity  School,  but  it  was 
a  ivcogni/.ed  part  of  theological  discipline,  and  was  given  not  only  to 
theoloi^ues.  but  to  Seniors  in  their  academic  course.  The  catalogue  for 
IS'JO  says  that  *» students  attending  lectures  are  to  be  frequently  and 
rciiularly  examined  by  the  protV'ssors  on  the  subjects  treateil.''  This  old 
schohistic  method,  the  same  now  in  our  best  institutions  of  learning  as 
it  was  in  Harvard  in  ISJO,  is  phunly  the  survival  of  that  good  old  cos- 
tom  do:?cribed  in  •*  !New  England's  First  Fruits"  \^l(>i3),  which  quotes  th^ 
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Harvard  rule  of  that  time,  when  nearly  all  instractiou  was  by  lectores: 
*'The  samme  of  every  lecture  shall  be  examined  before  the  new  lecture 
be  read.''  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ancient  custom  is  stiu\ob- 
served  at  Harvard  College,  although  not  in  German  universities  (excfept 
in  private  quiz-classes).  At  Harvard,  the  old-fashioned  theological 
course  on  ecclesiastical  history,  still  open  to  the  academic  department, 
has  become,  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Emertoo,  pupil  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Droysen,  of  Berlin,  the  medium  of  teaching  the  most  modern 
views  of  mediaeval  history  and  of  the  relations  of  church  and  state. 

THE  FIRST  PROFESSORSHIP   OF  HISTORY   AT  HARVARD,  1839. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1839  that  the  first  professorship  in  history 
was  instituted  at  Harvard  College.  It  was  the  first  distinct  endowment 
of  that  special  branch  in  any  American  college,  and  it  led  the  way  to 
the  recognition  of  history  as  worthy  of  an  independent  chair  in  all  our 
better  institutions  of  learning.  The  first  incumbent  of  the  McLean  Pro- 
fessorship of  Ancient  and  Modern  History  was  Jared  Sparks,  A.  M., 
who  was  at  that  time  living  in  Cambridge  and  engaged  upon  pioneer 
work  in  the  field  of  American  history.  He  had  finished  the  "Life  of 
Washington"  in  1837,  and  was  already  well  known  for  his  zeal  and  suc- 
cess in  furthering  historical  study.  In  1832  he  had  given  the  annual 
oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  College  upon 
"The  Study  of  American  History."  Copious  extracts  from  this  dis- 
course were  published  in  the  "Boston  Book"  in  1837,  and  in  "The  Amer- 
ican Museum"  in  1839.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  McLean 
Professorship,  Jared  Sparks  was  probably  regarded  as  the  best  repre- 
sentative of  history  in  America.  It  is  interesting  and  important  to  re- 
member that,  in  the  calling  of  Jared  Sparks  to  the  McLean  Professor- 
ship, there  was  a  decided  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  special 
idea  which  he  represented,  the  idea  of  American  history.  Although 
Cornell  University  was  the  first  institution  in  America  to  establish  a 
special  chair  for  this  branch  of  historical  instruction,  the  most  impor- 
tant to  Americans,  Harvard  College  was  tlie  first  to  bring  American 
history  into  decided  prominence  by  the  encouragement  of  original  lect- 
ures upon  this  subject  by  Professor  Sparks. 

The  development  of  the  historical  department  of  Harvard  College 
from  classical  foundations  to  an  American  superstructure  by  Professor 
Sparks  is  worth  studying  with  some  care.  First,  let  us  note  that  the 
new  professor  did  not  attempt  to  disturb  the  groundwork  already  laid 
by  generations  of  tutors  in  classical  history.  Such  text- books  as  Adam's 
"  Roman  Antiquities"  continued  in  use.  Books  even  more  specifically 
classical  than  Ty  tier's  "General  History"  were  introduced;  for  example, 
Keightley's  Histories  of  Greece  and  Eome,  with  occasional  variations 
in  favor  of  Heeren's  "  Politics  of  Ancient  Greece  "  and  Schmitz's  "  His- 
tory of  Eome."  The  foundations  of  the  historical  department  were  left 
substantially  as  they  were  laid  upon  classical  bed-rock.  The  service  of 
757  ED,  NO.  2 2 
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Professor  Sparks  to  Harvard  ColiS^r^consisted  in  strengtheniDg  work 
already  begun  and  in  further  upbuilding  tbe  same  toward  specialization. 
He  erected  modern  history  upon  ancient  foundations,  and  made  America 
'Hhe  roof  and  crown  of  things." 

The  first  steps  in  the  upbuilding  process  may  be  briefly  indicated  as 
follows :  The  improvement  and  specialization  of  text  books,  began  in 
the  Freshman  class,  was  extended  to  the  Sophomores.  Ty tier's  **  Gen- 
eral History"  and  Mueller's  "Universal  History"  were  soon  replaced 
by  such  works  as  Sismondi's  "Fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire"  and  Guizot's 
"  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe."  In  1840  the  Junior  class,  for  the 
first  time,  began  to  receive  historical  instruction.  Lectures  were  given 
on  modern  history  by  Professor  Sparks,  who  that  year  brought  out  a 
Cambridge  edition  of  Smyth's  "Lectures  on  Modern  History  to  the 
Close  ot  the  American  Kevolution"  (the  work  really  extends  from  476 
A.  B.  to  the  year  1791).  These  lecture-notes  by  Smyth,  with  additions 
and  a  list  of  books  on  American  history  by  Professor  Sparks,  went 
through  three  American  editions  at  Cambridge  within  the  space  of 
eleven  years.  Tlie  book  remained  the  Vdde  Mecum  of  the  Junior  class 
throughout  Jared  Sparks'  entire  professorship  of  ten  years.  It  probably 
did  more  than  any  other  one  authority  for  the  propaganda  of  modem 
history  in  America.  It  was  the  literary  bridge  by  which  the  first 
American  professor  of  history  connected  the  political  life  of  the  Old 
World  with  that  of  the  New.  In  1841,  history,  already  a  prescribed 
course  for  Sophomores,  was  offered  as  a  joint  elective  to  Sophomores 
and  Juniors,  the  work  offered  being  Hallam's  "Constitutional  History 
of  Eug^and."  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  English  history  as  a 
special  course  at  Harvard  College,  and  it  antedates  the  first  si)ecial 
course  in  American  liistory  bv  one  year. 

FIRST   ELECTIYES   AT   HARVARD. 

Electives  at  Harvard  were  not  the  original  product  of  the  historical 
department,  although  the  latter  has  done  as  much  as  any  other  to  further 
them  during  the  ])ast  twenty  years.  President  Elict,  in  his  annual  re- 
port for  1883-\S4,  has  trac(Ml  the  development  of  the  elective  system  from 
the  year  1824,  when  "Juniors  could  choose  a  substitute  for  thirty-eight 
lessons  in  Hebrew,  and  Seniors  had  a  choice  between  chemistry  and 
tinxions''  (page  7 ).  The  system  of  electives  is  entirely  a  modern  growth 
in  this  conntrv,  and  it  has  been  determined  by  modern  studies.  "  Elec- 
tion  began  early,  but  tlie  modern  languages  were  almost  the  only  ma- 
terials with  which  to  effect  substitutions"  (page  7).  The  credit  of  in- 
itiating and  suppo^rting  the  voluntary  principle  in  the  choice  of  studies 
at  Harvard  was  chiefly  due,  in  the  early  days  of  the  elective  system,  to 
Professors  Ticknor  and  Longfello-v.  In  the  college  catalogue  for  1841-'42, 
history  and  natural  history  are,  Mideed,  the  only  courses  specifically 
mentioned  as  ''  elective  courses," — a  fact  which  at  first  made  the  ob- 
server wonder  whether  that  first  pair  of  elective  affinities,  history  and 
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botany,  after  remaining  unfruitful  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  were 
now  to  become  the  first  parents  of  an  elective  system  ;  but  it  soon  be- 
came clear,  from  an  original  plan  published  in  President  Eliot's  report 
(page  13),  that  these  "  historical "  electives  were  only  fruits  of  a  general 
system  introduced  in  1841,  '^by  far  the  broadest  plan  which  had  been 
enacted  up  to  that  time."  It  also  became  clear  that,  whatever  his  pro- 
fessional course,  "  President  Sparks  was  a  decided  opponent  of  the 
elective  system.  He  came  into  ofiBco  in  February,  1840,  and  within  a 
year  attacked  the  system  energetically  through  both  the  corporation 
and  the  faculty"  (President  Eliot's  report,  1883-'84,  page  17). 

FIRST  REQUIREMENTS   IN  HISTORY  AND   GEOGRAPHY. 

To  Professor  Sparks'  regime  belongs  the  institution  of  historical  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class.  In  the  year  184C  oc- 
curs the  first  mention  of  a  matriculation  examination  by  the  historical 
department.  The  subjects  required  were  Worcester's  "Elements  of 
Ancient  History "  and  Worcester's  ^'Ancient  Geography."  Hitherto 
for  many  years  Worcester's  "Ancient  and  Modern  Geography "  had 
been  part  of  the  requirements  of  the  mathematical  department,  but,  in 
1846,  the  subject  of  geography  was  intrusted  to  the  historical  depart- 
ment, in  which  keeping  it  has  since  remained.  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  after  1840  historical  atlases  are  frequently"  required  in  connec- 
tion with  Freshman  and  Sophomore  historical  courses.  Butler's  "An- 
cient Atlas  "  was  the  standard  for  Freshmen  intheir  classical  history ; 
while  the  Sophomores  employed  Worcester's  "  Historical  Atlas"  in  con- 
nection with  their  Sismondi,  Guizot,  or  Robertson's  "  Introduction"  to 
his  "  Life  of  Charles  V,"  which  were  the  favorite  text-books  for  that 
class,  as  Smyth's  "  Lectures  on  Modern  History  "  was  the  approved 
manual  for  Juniors  during  the  Sparks  regime.  Since  his  time  the  study 
of  geography  has  been  more  and  more  emphasized  in  connection  with 
the  historical  courses  at  Harvard.  Looking  over  the  printed  examina- 
tion papers  for  admission  to  the  college,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  class 
courses  in  history,  the  observer  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  evident  stress 
laid  upon  map-drawing,  physical  and  political,  and  the  ingenious  ques- 
tions for  determining  and  combining  historical  and  geographical  knowl- 
edge. Since  the  year  184C,  ancient  history  and  geography  have  con- 
tinned  to  be  the  chief  requirements  of  the  historical  department  for 
admission  to  the  college.  Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  these  classi- 
cal requirements  have  occasionally  been  increased  by  chapters  from 
Freeman's  "General  Sketch  of  European  History";  but,  in  general,  the 
subjects  prescribed  by  the  historical  department  for  the  entrance  exam- 
ination have  remained  as  they  were  originally  proposed,  ancient  history 
and  geography,  although  more  advanced  text-books  are  now  recom- 
mended. In  188G  the  history  of  England  and  of  the  United  States  was 
proiKwed  as  a  possible  substitute  for  Greek  and  Eoman  history. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF   AMKRICAN  HISTORY  BY  PROFESSOR   SPARES. 

The  first  appearance  of  American  history  in  the  carricnlum  of  Har- 
vard College,  and  the  first  indication  that  this  subject  was  recognized 
as  a  specialty  by  any  American  institution  of  learning,  was  in  tbeye.;r 
1842,  when  Jared  Sparks,  already  three  years  installed  in  his  professorial 
chair,  began  to  lecture  to  Seniors  on  American  history.  Into  this 
special  field  of  instruction  he  put  hencefoith  his  best  energies.  Har- 
ing  taken  good  care  to  strengthen  existing  foundations  by  the  proper 
tutoring  of  Freshmen  in  Heeren's  '^  Politics  of  Ancient  Greece  "  and 
Keightley's  <^Eome"  s  of  Sophomores,  in  Sismondi  and  Gnizot;  of  Jnu- 
iors,  in  Smyth  and  Hallam,  authors  who  lay  chief  stress  on  English 
history,  Professor  Sparks  now  proceeded  to  teach  his  own  American 
specialty,  chosen  while  yet  a  Unitarian  clergyman  in  Baltimoreand  achap- 
lain  of  Congress  some  twenty  years  before.  The  influence  of  his  then 
proximitj'  to  the  cit^^  of  Washington,  and  of  acquaintance  with  public  men 
like  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Justice  Story,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry 
Clay,  and  Judge  Bushrod  Washington  (ownerof  theMt.  Yernon  Papers), 
in  determining  the  life-work  of  Jared  Sparks,  is  suflBciently  well  known ; 
but  the  application  of  this  impulse  towards  American  history  to  Senior 
classes  at  Harvard  college  has  not  received  the  recognition  it  deserves. 
His  work  was  the  very  first  beginning  of  academic  instruction  in  the 
history  of  this  countr3\  It  was  the  dawn  of  independent  historical  schol- 
arship in  an  institution  where  text-books  and  Old-World  authorities  had 
hitherto  reigned  supreme.  It  was  another  Declaration  of  American  In- 
dependence, of  which  there  have  been  and  will  be  many  assertions — 
ecclesiastical,  political,  economical,  intellectual,  and  social.  That  the 
impulse  towards  American  history,  first  derived  from  the  head-center 
of  American  politics,  should  have  been  administered  to  Harvard  by  one 
of  her  own  theological  sous  and  former  scholastic  tutors,  is  an  evidence 
of  intellectual  evolution  no  less  natural  than  fitting, 

PROFESSOR   SPARKS'  LECTURES. 

Professor  Sparks'  lectures  on  American  History  at  Harvard  College 
passed  through  an  evolutionary  i)roces8,  the  original  germs  of  which 
are  no  longer  to  be  discovered.  But  among  his  private  manuscripts, 
preserved  by  his  fiimil}'  in  Cambridge,  there  is  a  collection  of  lectures 
upon  the  above  subject,  elaborated  for  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Bpston, 
and  for  other  poi)ular  audiences,  as  indicated  by  the  dates  of  delivery. 
In  all  probability  these  public  lectures  are  but  the  popularization  of 
academic  materials  lirst  used  for  lectuies  to  the  Senior  classes  of  Har- 
vard College.  The  manuscripts,  clearly  written  and  neatly  arranged, 
cover  a  wide  ran«;e  of  topics,  relating  chiefly  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Although  not  elaborated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  satisfy  Mr.  Sparks 
that  they  were  lit  for  publication,  they  afford  excellent  evidence  as  to 
the  solid  character  and  original   nature  of  the  professor's  academic 
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work.    Quite  independent  of  the  chapters  relating  to  the  American 

m 

Revolution  in  Sparks'  "Life  of  Washington/'  these  manuscript  mate- 
rials are  to  be  viewed  not  only  as  the  fittest  survival  of  his  academic 
lectures,  but  as  the  embryo  of  a  proposed  work  on  the  American  Revo- 
lution, which  Jared  Sparks  had  hoped  to  develop  in  his  later  years. 

The  idea  of  "A  New  History  of  America''  was  conceived  by  Jared 
Sparks  about  the  time  he  closed  his  Baltimore  pastorate  in  1823.  In 
1824  he  thought  of  a  "  History  of  Republican  Institution  in  North 
America."  The  notion  of  a  great  work,  to  which  the  "  Life  of  Washing- 
ton "  and  numerous  contributions  to  American  biography  were  to  be 
only  tributary,  took  different  shapes  at  difierent  periods  of  his  life,  but 
it  gradually  centered  upon  the  period  of  American  Independence,  and 
more  especially  upon  the  "  History  of  the  Diplomatic  Relations  of  the 
United  States  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution."  To  some  such  end 
were  directed  the  chief  energies  of  Mr.  Sparks'  later  life,  and  particu- 
larly that  period  of  it  which  followed  his  connection  with  Harvard  Col- 
lege, where  he  remained  professor  of  history  until  1849  and  continued 
as  president,  still  lecturing  on  history  to  Seniors,  until  compelled  by  ill 
health  to  resign  in  1853.  From  that  time  until  the  day  of  his  death,  in 
18C6,  he  never  ceased  to  cherish  his  early  dream.  His  vast  collection 
of  historical  manuscripts,  the  property  of  the  library  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, is  at  once  a  perpetual  suggestion  of  his  original  idea,  and  an  elo- 
quent tribute  to  the  college  which  first  recognized  the  independent 
worth  of  American  history.  The  unfinished  lectures  by  Jared  Sparks, 
the  outgrowth  of  his  college  work,  will  perhaps  some  day  be  secured 
aud  placed  in  the  college  library  in  connection  with  the  historical  man- 
uscripts. The  idea  contained  in  the  lectures  was  designed  to  leaven 
the  whole  lump  of  manuscript  materials.  If  Jared  Sparks  had  not  be€^i 
disabled  by  an  acident  in  1851,  which  made  note-taking  almost  impos- 
sible, the  world  would  have  probably  heard  more  of  this  Harvard  leaven, 
called  "  Lectures  on  American  Histor3\" 

Jared  Sparks'  professorship  at  Harvard  College  was  epoch-making 
for  American  history  rather  than  for  historical  teaching.  It  was  un- 
derstood from  the  outset  that  his  chief  energy  was  to  be  expended  in 
lectures  to  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes.  He  himself  says  of  his  ap- 
pointment, "  Mr.  Quincy  said  it  was  not  proposed  that  I  should  have 
anything  to  do  in  the  way  of  teaching  by  recitation  from  books.  Occa- 
sional examinations  and  lectures  were  proposed.  For  anything  else  I 
am  not  to  be  responsible.  Let  the  tutors  drill  the  boys."  And  the 
tutors  did  it.  It  may  be  asserted  with  considerable  confidence  that 
practical  historical  teaching  at  Harvard  College  remained  upon  its  an- 
cient tutorial  basis  where  Professor  Sparks  found  it.  He  took  it  for 
granted  that  Juniors  and  Seniors  had  been  fairly  well  drilled  in  the  facts 
of  general  history  during  the  first  two  years  of  their  college  course. 
His  main  object  was  to  communicate  instruction  by  lectures,  *'and  not 
merely  to  discipline  the  students  in  the  habit  of  studj^  which  has  been 
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done  suflBciently  in  tlie  early  part  of  their  college  life."  Evet*y  college  or 
university  professor  of  history  will  sympathize  with  Mr.  Sparks'  view, 
and  be  glad  to  see  it  put  into  practice.  Professor  Sparks  did  his  own 
work  thoroughly  and  conscientiously,  but  he  did  not  expect  mach  from 
4'  the  boys."  Like  them,  he  thought  examinations  a  good  deal  of  a  bore. 
Ho  was  a  genial,  kindly,  and  extremely  popular  man,  both  as  professor 
and  as  president.  When  he  came  into  the  latter  oflBce,  the  students 
felt  that  he  was  on  their  side.  While  president  he  continued  to  lecture 
more  or  less  on  American  History.  Mr.  Sparks'  interest  in  his  pupils 
was  social  and  humane  rather  than  pedagogical.  His  thought  was  not 
so  much  the  historical  training  of  American  youth  as  the  writing  of 
history  for  the  American  people.  His  was  a  large  and  generous  idea, 
and  in  all  of  his  published  work  he  has  deserved  well  of  his  coautry; 
but  the  idea  of  tlie  practical  teaching  of  history,  even  of  Ahierica,  was 
yet  to  evolve  from  the  tutorial  system  of  Harvard  College. 

SURVIVAL   OF   THE   TUTORIAL   SYSTEM. 

The  functions  of  teacher  and  professor  cannot  be  permanently  sepa- 
rated. To  bo  sure,  in  Germany,  the  two  offices  have  been  diflferentiated 
by  the  gymnasium  and  the  university ;  but,  in  the  latter,  in  recent  times, 
there  is  a  manifest  return  to  old-fashioned  tutorial  methods  in  the  in- 
stitution of  the  so-called  Seminar ^  where  professor  and  student  are  once 
more  brought  together  as  master  and  pupil.  Harvard  College  has  never 
departed  altogether  from  the  scholastic  system  upon  which  the  institu- 
tion was  founded.  In  the  maintenance  of  the  classiSj  the  lecture-sys- 
tem, tutors,  oxaniiiiations,  and  recitations,  as  well  as  of  religious  exer- 
cises, and  of  moral  restraints,  this  American  university  has  held  fast 
things  that  are  good.  In  importing  the  German  Seminar,  young  Har- 
vard instructors  have  secured  onl}'  a  secular  evolution  ot*  that  old  the- 
ological and  tutorial  system,  once  the  common  property  of  England  and 
Germany,  and  described  for  New  England,  in  1GI2- 43,  among  the  "Rules 
and  Precepts  that  are  observed  in  the  Colledge": 

*' Every  schollar  shall  bo  present  in  his  Tutor's  chamber  at  the  7th 
houre  in  the  moniing,  imniediately  after  the  sound  of  the  bell,  at  his 
opening  the  scripture  and  i)rayer,  so  also  at  the  oth  houre  at  night,  and 
then  give  account  of  his  own  private  reading  as  aforesaid  in  particular 
the  third  ['reading  the  scriptures  twice  a  day'],  and  constantly  attend 
lectures  in  the  hall  at  the  houres  appointed.  But  if  any  (without  nec- 
essary impediment)  shall  absent  himself  from  prayer  or  lectures,  he 
shall  be  lyable  to  admonition,  if  he  offend  above  once  a  weeke.'' 

Here  are  theological  germs  of  the  modern  system  of  scholastic  traiu- 
ing.  Here  are  tutors  and  pupils  in  the»closest  class  relations.  Here 
are  chamber  conferences  on  private  readings.  Here,  also,  is  the  lecture 
system,  with  religions  exercises,  and  even  licensed  "cuts." 

The  tutorial  system  has  survive<l  at  Harvard,  and  in  all  American  col- 
leges, down  to  the  present  day.     The  system  has  been  variously  modi- 
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fiedio  differeut  institutions.  It  has  given  rise  to  "instructors,"  "assist- 
ants,''  and  "advisers";  but  the  original  and  essential  pedagogical  idea 
has  never  departed  from  the  tutorial  office.  The  tutor's  business  is  and 
ever  has  been  to  teach  and  guide,  as  did  the  Grecian  Ilaidaycoyo^.  At 
Harvard,  as  elsewhere,  the  best  practical  teachers  have  evolved  from  the 
tutorial  system.  If  one  looks  backward  through  Harvard  catalogues  for 
a  i)eriod  of  thirty-five  or  forty  years,  he  will  discover  that  the  present 
academic  staff  is  largely  of  tutorial  origin.  From  Dr.  Peabody  and  Pres- 
ident Eliot,*  who  began  their  official  connection  with  the  college — the 
first  in  1832,  and  the  second  in  1854 — both  as  tutors  of  mathematics, 
down  to  the  most  recent  appointments  of  instructors  and  assistant  pro- 
fessors, this  statement  will  in  general  hold  true.  Harvard,  founded  "  to 
advance  learning  and  perpetuate  it  to  posterity"  (see  New  England's 
First  Fruits),  has  always  remained  a  training  school  for  pastors  and 
teachers.  It  has  always  recruited  its  professors  chiefly  from  tutorial 
ranks.  Its  record  of  academic  service  affords  striking  evidence  in 
favor  of  professorial  appointments  upon  the  basis  of  successful  experi- 
ence as  subordinate  teachers.  While  promotions  for  genius  or  excep- 
tional merit  must  always  be  admitted  in  any  good  administration,  even 
at  the  expense  of  seniority  and  faithful  service,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the 
history  of  Harvard,  and  of  most  American  college  faculties,  is  a  history 
of  the  gradual  advancement  of  tutors  by  a  system  of  collegiate  service, 
which  is  to  universities  what  a  progressive  civil  service  would  be  to  the 
State  and  nation. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  germs  of  historical  instruction  at  Har- 
vard were  first  planted  by  tutors  as  early  as  1642.  The  scholastic  plant 
was  kept  alive  by  the  Freshmen  and  Sophomore  tutors  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  It  began  to  flourish  with  the  coming  of  Professor  Sparks, 
who  began  his  academic  career  at  Harvard  as  tutor  of  Mathematics. 
The  tutors  continued  to  do  the  practical  work  of  teaching  History. 
*'Let  the  tutors  drill  the  boys,"  said  Mr.  Sparks.  Who  were  the  men 
who  performed,  during  his  regime ,  this  pedagogical  work  in  the  histori- 
cal department!  There  were  various  tutors  for  Freshmen  and  Sopho- 
mores in  History  during  the  professorship  of  Jared  Sparks,  but  there 
are  two  names  that  deserve  special  mention,  for  they  stand  for  the  chief 
pioneers  in  the  historicopolitical  work  of  the  present  generation  of 
Harvard  teachers.  The  two  names  are  Francis  Bowen  and  Henry  W. 
Torrey. 

PEOFESSOE  FRANCIS  BOWEN. 

Francis  Bowen  is  now  the  "Alford  Professor  of  Natural  Religion, 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  Civil  Polity."  His  present  title  indicates  the 
somewhat  mosaic  character  of  his  professional  work,  but  it  by  no  means 
represents  the  variety  of  subjects  which  Professor  Bowen  has  taught 
since  he  began  his  pedagogical  career  at  Harvard  College  as  tutor. 

^Mr.  Eliot  became  AssLstant  ProfeHSor  of   Mathematics  and  Chemistry  in  1658; 
Aasistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  1851. 
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There  is  hardly  any  subject  iu  the  ordinary  range  of  academic  instrac- 
tion  which  he  has  not  at  one  time  or  another  represented.  He  was 
tutor  of  Greek  at  Harvard  as  early  as  1835.  He  edited  an  excellent 
edition  of  Virgil,  which  was  still  in  use  when  the  writer  graduated  from 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy  in  1868,  when  Francis  Bowen  was  one  of  the 
regular  examiners  of  that  institution.  He  has  taught  Mathematics^ 
Natural  Philosophy,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  written  text- 
books on  Ethics,  Metaphysics,  and  Logjc.  He  has  taught  Political 
Economy  and  written  a  text-book  upon  that  subject.  For  years  as  tutor 
and  professor  he  represented  Civil  Polity  at  Harvard  College,  and  his 
text-book,  called  "American  and  English  Documents  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, from  Magna  Charta  to  the  Constitution  of  1789,''  was  the  very  first 
attempt  to  make  known  to  our  youth  the  foundations  of  Anglo-Ameri- 
can constitutional  liberty  -from  original  texts.  He  anticipated  by  mauy 
years  the  idea  of  Bishop  Stubbs'  Select  Charters,  illustrating  English 
Constitutional  History.  Like  Jared  Sparks,  Mr.  Bowen  had  a  special 
predilection  for  American  History.  He  wrote  four  of  the  volumes  in 
Sparks'  Library  of  Amorican  Biography,  viz,  Steuben,  Otis,  Oeneral 
Lincoln,  and  Sir  William  Phips.  Like  Sparks,  he  also  edited  a  popular 
European  text-book  of  History,  with  an  American  supplement.  If 
Smyth's  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  brought  out  by  Mr.  Sparks  at  Cam- 
bridge, served  to  connect  American  and  European  History,  Weber's 
Outlines  of  Universal  History,  edited  and  enlarged  by  Francis  Bowen, 
brought  together  the  Old  World  and  the  Xew  in  the  most  ancient  and 
in  the  most  modern  sense  of  those  terms.  Bowen's  edition  of  Weber 
was  introduced  into  the  Harvard  College  curriculum  in  1853  as  the  his- 
torical text-book  for  Freshmen.  Probably  no  text-book  of  universal 
history  has,  on  the  whole,  served  so  many  students  so  well  in  Germany, 
England,  and  America  as  that  manual  written  by  Georg  Weber,  for 
many  years  lecturer  on  History  and  superintendent  of  schools  in  Heid- 
elberg. The  work  has  i)assed  through  many  German  editions.  The 
American  adaptation  of  this  German  work  by  Francis  Bowen  is  still 
thought  by  some  teachers  to  be  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  con- 
venient text-books  of  General  History.  Professor  Bowen  also  brought 
out  an  American  edition  of  DeTocqueville's  Democracy  in  America, 
revised  from  Keeve's  translation  and  supplemented  by  fresh  materials 
from  DeTocqueville's  later  writing*^.  The  country  at  large  owes  a  great 
debt  to  Francis  Bowen  for  his  pioneer  work  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  present  general  study  of  History  and  Civil  Polity.  Harvard  Col- 
lege, in  particular,  is  indebted  to  him  for  valuable  tutorial  work  in  His- 
torical and  Political  Science  as  well  as  in  the  many  other  branches 
which  he  was  required  by  the  needs  of  his  time  to  represent.  So  closely 
was  Mr.  Bowen  identified  with  the  teaching  of  American  History  and 
American  Political  Economy  that  while  yet  a  tutor  he  was  naturally 
looked  upon  as  the  successor  of  Professor  Sparks.  After  the  latter 
was  made  president,  in  1811),  Francis  Bowen,  who  had  been  absent  from 
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the  college  siace  1839,  appears  in  the  college  catalogue  for  1850  as  "Mc- 
Lean Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  and  Instructor  in 
Political  Economy."  In  1853  he  was  appointed  "Alford  Professor  of 
!N^atural  Keligion,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Civil  Polity,''  succeeding  in 
that  chair  Professor  James  Walker,  who  became  president  of  the  col- 
lege npon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sparks. 

Professor  Bowen's  interpretation  of  the  duties  of  the  Alford  Profes- 
sorship of  Natural  Keligion,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Civil  Polity  was 
very  favorable  to  a  broad  construction  of  the  subject  last  named.  Evi- 
dently Politics,  Political  Economy,  and  History  were  by  no  means  least 
in  Mr.  Bowen's  philosophical  estimation.  Among  his  courses  announced 
in  1853,  we  find  not  only  Reid's  Essays,  Stewart's  Philosophy,  and 
WhewelFs  Elements  of  Morality,  but  also  McCulloch's  Edition  of  Adam 
Smith's  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  Kent's  Commentaries  (Vol.  1), 
and  lectures  on  the  English  and  American  Constitutions.  In  fact,  the 
main  philosophical  work  of  Professor  Bowen  for  the  Senior  year  was 
political  and  economic.  Philosophy  proper,  for  the  most  part,  was 
taught  in  Junior  year.  Forensics  also  appear  to  have  been  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Bowen,  and  Guizot's  History  of  the  Origin  of  Represent- 
ative Government  in  Europe  was  taught  by  him  to  the  Seniors  in  1853. 
The  next  year  Bowen's  Lowell  Lectures  were  added  to  the  Junior  work, 
and  the  Federalist  to  the  Senior  work.  In  1855  came  Bowen's  Ethics 
and  Metaphysics  for  Juniors.  From  the  time  of  President  Sparks' 
resignation,  in  1853,  until  1857,  when  Mr.  Torrey  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  the  McLean  Professorship  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  there 
was  only  one  tutor  regularly  appointed  to  represent  this  entire  field. 
This  was  James  Jennison,  "Tutor  in  History  and  Instructor  in  Elocu- 
tion." The  Freshmen  had  one  term  in  Felton's  edition  of  Smith's 
Greece,  the  Juniors  enjoyed  one  term  of  English  History,  and  the 
Seniors  one  term  of  United  States  History.  Undoubtedly,  the  chief 
burden  of  sustaining  historical  and  political  studies  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege during  this  interval  fell  upon  Professor  Bowen,  and  he  carried  the 
burden  well. 

Professor  Bowen's  American  Political  Economy  and  his  Documents 
of  the  Constitution  were  introduced  into  the  Senior  curriculum  in  1856; 
but  from  this  time  on,  there  being  now  a  regular  professor  of  History, 
Mr.  Bowen's  work  took  a  more  i)urel3^  philosophical  character.  It  is 
interesting  to  trace  in  old  college  catalogues  the  steady  drift  of  his 
later  teaching  toward  the  history  of  i^hilosophy  and  the  constant  prog- 
ress in  his  class  methods.  Adopting  new  text-books  at  the  expense  of 
his  own,  keeping  ever  abreast  with  the  times,  Professor  Bowen  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  philosophical  department  of  Harvard  College  for  thirty- 
three  years.  A  glance  at  recent  philosophical  courses  at  Harvard  will 
show  that  he  has  expounded  French  philosophy  through  the  aid  of 
French  texts,  and  studied  in  the  original  with  his  classes  the  most 
modem  German  philosophy.     He  continued  for  many  years  to  teach 
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P<i^t]cal  Economy,  but  fiuall y  banded  over  this  subject  to  his  successes 
ui  that  field.  Prof.  Charles  F.  DuuUar,  who  was  appointed  in  1871,  and 
who  of  late  years  has  enjoyed  the  co-operation  of  younger  men,  notably 
Dr.  F.  W.  Taussig  and  Assistant  Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlio,  in 
the  teaching  of  Economics. 

PROFSSSOB  HEXBY  W.  TOEEEY. 

Mr.  Torrey  began  teaching  at  Harvard  College  in  1844,  as  tutor  in 
History  and  Political  Economy  and  instructor  in  Elocution.  He  taught 
these  subjects  in  the  college  with  decided  success  until  1848,  when  be 
took  charge  of  a  private  school  in  Boston.  Mr.  Torrey  was  succeeded 
in  his  tutorial  and  elocutionary  work  by  Francis  J.  Child,  who,  graduat- 
ing from  Harvard  in  1846,  tirst  became  tutor  of  Mathematics,  in  which 
position  he  served  until  1848,  when  he  became  tutor  of  History  and 
Political  Economy.  He  dix)piH?d  the  latter  subject  in  1849,  and  soon 
after  dropped  History  also.  He  went  abroad  for  the  sake  of  study  at 
Gottingeu,  where  he  pi-epared  for  the  "  Boylston  Professorship  of  llhet- 
oric  and  Oratory,^  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1851. 

In  18oG  Mr.  Torrey  received  the  appointment  to  the  McLean  Profess- 
orship of  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  which  position  he  held  until  1886. 
He  spent  the  year  lS5G-'57  chiefly  in  Europe.  He  began  in  1857  his 
professorial  work  with  the  Seniors,  teaching  them,  the  first  term,  Greek 
History  from  Felton's  edition  of  Smith,  and,  the  second  term,  the  History 
of  the  United  States.  This  combination  of  Ancient  and  Modern  His- 
tory, by  means  of  representative  courses,  is  an  idea  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  p^reat  advanta«;e  in  colleges  where  one  man  is  required  to  oc- 
ciii)y  the  entire  liehl  of  History.  There  remained,  however,  at  Harvard, 
durin<x  tlie  early  part  of  Professor  Torrey 's  regime,  a  Freshman  tutor 
of  History,  who  had  two  recitations  a  week,  usually  in  several  divis- 
ions, as  was  the  rule  in  the  days  of  Professor  Sparks,  when  Mr.  Torrey 
himself  served  as  tutor.  James  Jennison,  A.  M.,  was  tutor  of  Hiator}' 
and  Elocution  fiom  1851  until  18G0,  when  his  functions  were  distributed, 
he  hfmself  retaining  Kloeution  and  Edwin  Hale  Abbott  receiving  His- 
tory, with  the  addition  of  Greek  and  Latin.  From  this  time  until  the 
year  1807  there  was  no  special  instructor  of  History.  This  fact  marks  a 
survival  of  the  original  coniiection  between  the  historical  and  classi- 
cal departments.  At  Harvard  College  historical  instruction  for  Fresh- 
men long  remained  upon  classical  foundations.  In  these  modern  days 
the  elements  of  Greek  and  Eoman  History  have  been  crowded  back  into 
the  preparatory  school,  where  they  more  properly  belong.  To  secure 
this  end,  gradual  modifications  of  the  historical  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  college  were  made,  with  the  approbation  of  Professor  Tor- 
rey. In  1861,  Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece,  or  SewelPs  Historj' 
of  Greece,  was  substituted  lor  that  i)art  of  Worcester's  History  which 
related  to  the  above  subject.  In  1802  the  outlines  of  Roman  History 
were  added  to  the  requirements,  and,  since  then,  with  slight  variations 
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of  policy,  the  classical  ground  was,  until  lately,  maintained  as  a  sine 
qua  non  of  Listorical  matriculation.  Tbc  conditions  now  are :  Either 
(1)  History  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  or  (2)  History  of  the  United  States  and 
of  England. 

The  following  works  serve  to  indicate  the  amount  of  knowledge  de- 
manded in  History :  Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece  (to  the  death 
of  Alexander) ;  Leighton's  History  of  Rome  (to  the  death  of  Commodus) ; 
Higginson's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States  (to  the  end  of 
Chapter  XXI ) ;  and  Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools 
(beginning  at  §  2G9) ;  Guest  and  Underwood's  Handbook  of  English 
History  (to  the  year  1793). 

The  following  selections  are  recommended  for  additional  reading,  and 
are  made  the  basis  of  optional  questions  in  the  examination.* 

For  Greek  History :  Curtius,  History  of  Greece,  Book  I,  ch.  I,  Book 
II,  ch.  4,  and  Book  III,  ch.  3. 

For  Roman  History :  Beesly'sTheGracchi.Marius,  and  Sullaj  Tighe's 
Development  of  the  Roman  Constitution. 

For  American  History :  Lodge's  English  Colonies,  Chapters  II  and 
XXII;  Morse's  John  Quincy  Adams,  Chapters  II  and  III;  Josiah 
Quincy's  Figures  of  the  Past; 

For  English  History:  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  Chai)ters  I 
and  III. 

The  first  advance  in  the  historical  requirements  for  admission  to  Har- 
vard College  led  the  wa^^  to  a  higher  order  of  instruction  in  Classical 
History  than  was  possible  under  the  old  regime.  Thus  not  only  were 
more  scholarly  authors,  such  as  Grote  and  Gibbon,  eaiployed  in  Greek 
and  Roman  History,  but  the  classical  and  even  the  modern  languages 
were  made,  more  and  more,  the  means  of  interpreting  ancient  life.  These 
improvements  in  the  teaching  of  Classical  Histor^^  at  Harvard  College 
will  be  considered  in  greater  detail  in  connection  with  the  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Felton  and  Professor  Gurue^'. 

Professor  Torrey's  own  work  as  an  historical  teacher  may  be  divided 
into  two  periods  :  (1)  from  1857  to  1870  j  (2)  from  1870  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1886.  The  reason  for  this  division  lies  in  the  limitation  which 
Mr.  Torrey  set  upon  his  labors  after  President  Eliot  came  into  office  and 
began  to  strengthen  the  teaching  force  of  the  historical  department  by 
the  i>romotion  of  Mr.  Gurney  to  the  position  of  University  Professor  of 
History,  and  by  the  appointment  of  Henry  Adams  to  be  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor. These  two  men  represented,  in  their  work,  great  sections  of 
History.  Mr.  Gurney  occupied  the  field  of  Classical  History,  particu- 
larly that  of  Rome.  Mr.  Adams  stood  (1)  for  Mediaeval  History  and  (2) 
for  American  History.  Professor  Torrey  took  Modern  Europe.  The 
work  of  this  professorial  triumvirate,  and  of  the  men  who  were  associ- 
ated with  them,  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  historical  department 
of  Harvard  College. 

'  Caudidates  who  tako  the  queHtions  on  the  selections  are  aUowed  to  omit  some  of 
the  qaeetioDS  ou  the  corrcHpooding  Manual. 
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From  185C  until  1870  is  the  period  during  which  Professor  Torrey  rep- 
resented general  European  History,  not  only  in  name  as  "  Professor  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  History,'^  but  in  fact.  It  has  been  already  stated 
that  in  1857  he  taught  the  History  of  Greece  and  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Senior  class.  This  is  at  once  the  beginning  and  end  of  European 
History.  The  main  work  of  Mr.  Torrey  during  the  above  period  of  four- 
teen years  was  between  classical  and  modern  extremes,  but  with  an 
evident  leaning  to  the  modern  side.  He  soon  resigned  Classical  His- 
tory to  tutors  and  to  the  classical  department.  In  the  latter  field  Mr. 
Gurney  was  advanced  from  his  first  position  as  tutor  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  1857  to  the  position  of  an  Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  1868. 
Thus  the  classical  side  of  History  was  made  strong.  To  fill  the  gap 
between  the  Graico-Koman  world  and  American  History,  Mr.  Torrey 
l^roceeded  to  build  upon  the  foundations  already  laid  by  tutorial  expe- 
rience. He  taught,  j^ear  after  year,  such  well-approved  books  as  Gui- 
zot's  History  of  Civilization  in  France  and  Europe,  Robertson's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Life  of  Charles  Y,  Arnold's  Lectures  on  History,  Hallam's 
Middle  Ages,  Stephen's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  France,  Michelet's 
Summary,  and  De  Tocqueville's  Ancien  E^gime.  All  of  these  writers 
were  not  taken  in  any  one  year,  but  perhaps  two  of  them  in  one  term, 
by  Seniors,  who  had  another  term  for  English  and  American  Constitu- 
tional History,  either  singly  or  in  combination.  The  standard  text-books 
in  the  Anglo-American  field  varied  from  time  to  time,  but  among  them 
were  Bowen's  Documents  of  the  Constitution,  Halld,m's  and  May's  Con- 
stitutional History  of  England,  Mill's  Representative  Government,  The 
Federalist,  Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  Sheppard's  Con- 
stitutional Text- Hook,  Eliot's  History  of  the  United  States,  and  Pom- 
eroy's  Commentary  on  the  Conslitutiou.  Here  are  two  main  lines  of 
work:  (1)  in  General  European  History,  and  (2)  in  the  Constitutional 
History  of  England  and  the  United  States.  Professor  Torrey,  from 
the  ver3'  beginning  of  his  career,  laid  great  stress  upon  English  and 
American  history,  yet  the  main  current  of  his  teaching  Was  in  the  line 
of  general  European  History.  The  latter  course  was  always  require<l 
of  the  Seniors  down  to  the  year  1870,  whereas  toward  that  time  English 
and  American  Constitutional  History  began  to  be  oft'ered  as  electives. 
Philosophy  and  Political  Economy,  under  Professor  Bowen,  and  History, 
under  Professor  Torrey,  were  the  Senior  strongholds  of  required  work, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  should  be  said,  these  were  always  attractive 
courses.  In  18G9-'70  the  required  class- work  in  History  and  Philosophy 
was  three  hours  a  week  for  each.  Both  departments  offered  a  Senior 
elecrti  ve  of  two  hours  a  week.  When  we  consider  that  in  required  courses 
the  classes  recited  in  divisions,  each  taking  an  hour  of  the  professors' 
time,  we  shall  realize  that  a  good  deal  of  work  was  done  by  Professors 
Torrey  and  Bowini.  The  work  was  chietly  in  the  conduct  of  recitations 
and  in  the  familiar  exposition  of  historical  and  ))hilosophical  subjects. 
Once  a  week  for  many  years  a  formal  lecture  was  giv(»n  in  Harvanl 
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Hall  to  Seniors  by  Professor  Torrey  or  Professor  Bowen.  This  was  one 
popular  feature  of  a  general  system  of  faculty  lectures  to  undergrad- 
uates— a  system  which  developed  in  1869-70,  with  the  coming  of  Pres- 
ident Eliot,  into  University '  courses  of  lectures  by  persons  of  distinction 
from  outside  the  walls.  It  is  noticeable  during  this  period,  from  1857 
to  1870,  that  Professor  Torrey's  work  was  entirely  with  the  Senior  class. 
The  Freshmen  had  classical  history  with  their  tutors.  The  Sophomores 
had  more  or  less  of  it  in  classical  texts  with  the  use  of  Qrote,  and,  after 
the  appointment  of  Professor  Gurney  in  18C8,  of  Mommsen  and  Gibbon. 
The  Juniors  had  historical  electives  in  Greek  and  Latin  texts.  Alto- 
gether, the  classical  foundations  were  well  laid.  The  Middle  Ages  were 
not  made  prominent,  although  they  were  represented  as  well  as  circum- 
8tances  at  that  time  allowed.  Professor  Torrey's  own  historical  predi- 
lections are  strongly  indicated  in  .the  college  catalogue  as  early  as  1868, 
when  his  required  Senior  work  was  defined  as  **  Modern  History.'' 

tn  the  year  1870  Hi^story  became  an  elective  for  the  Senior  class,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Adams  was  made  Assistant  Professor,  Mr.  Gurney  being  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  University  Professor  of  History.  A  better  dis- 
tribution of  labor  and  a  better  arrangement  of  historical  studies  were 
the  natural  results  of  these  changes.  Mr.  Torrey,  true  to  predilections 
already  manifest  in  his  work  before  the  year  1870,  now  began  to  restrict 
his  teaching  to  Modern  European  History.  He  resigned  the  mediteval 
field  to  Mr.  Adams,  as  already  he  had  left  the  classical  field  to  Mr.  Gur- 
ney.  Henceforth  we  find  Professor  Torrey's  historical  work  divided  into 
three  main  courses,  each  of  three  hours  a  week.  These  courses  he  was 
accustomed  to  vary  in  successive  years.  The  divisions  were :  ( 1 )  Modern 
History,  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuries; 
(2)  Modern  History,  chiefly  of  France  and  England,  from  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  (3)  Diplomatic  History,  or  the  History  of  Modern 
Treaties  since  1648,  with  the  Elements  of  Public  International  Law  (e.g., 
Woolsey's).  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Professor 
Torrey  early  adopted  the  idea  of  teaching  Modern  History  with  the  aid 
of  French  texts. 

For  a  time  Mr.  Torrey  retained  English  and  American  Constitutional 
History,  but  of  late  years  more  and  more  of  this  modern  work  has  been 
handled  by  Mr.  Macvane,  made  University  Professor  in  1886,  who  hiis 
been  doing  much  of  that  fundamental  work  in  general  European  History, 

*The  system  of  outside  lectureships  was  iuaugu rated  at  Harvard  University  by  Pres- 
ident Eliot  in  1869-70.  Without  regard  to  dates,  we  have  noted  the  following :  Samuel 
Elioty  LL.D.,  of  Boston,  was  invited  to  lecture  on  the  "History  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century^';  Professor  James  Hadley,  of  Yale  College,  on  '^Koman  Law";  Charles  Cal- 
lahan Perkins,  A.M.,  of  Boston,  on  the  "History  of  Ancient  Art";  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson, of  Concord,  on  "The  Natural  History  of  the  Intellect";  Chauncey  Wright,  of 
Cambridfje,  on  "Psychology";  John  Fiske,  of  Cambridge,  on  "Positive  Philosophy"; 
William  Dean  Howells,  of  Cambridge,  on  "New  Italian  Literature";  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  jr.,  LL.B.,  on  '•  Jarisprudoncc." 
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uiedioBval  as  well  ns  modern,  which  Professor  Torrey  always  found 
uectissary,  and  without  which  more  special  courses  are,  for  most  sta- 
dentM,  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  At  one  time  Professor  Torrey  employed 
the  valuable  services  of  Dr.  Bdward  Ghanning  to  aid  in  the  diplomatic 
coin'Ho,  particularly  upon  the  History  of  Modern  Treaties,  but  Dr.  Chan- 
u'lug  lias  lately  been  cnjjfaged  by  the  university  for  the  colonial  field  of 
American  History.  One  newand  highly  suggestive  course  of  instruction 
Professor  Torrey  developed  in  recent  years,  that,  namely,  on  the  Forms 
ot*  (loveriunent  and  Political  Constitutions,  particularly  in  Continental 
Kurope,  since  17S1).  This  signities  Comparative  Constitutional  History, 
or  what  Mr.  Freeman  c^)lls  Comparative  Politics,  for  which  broad  field 
of  study  there  is  a  most  hopeful  future. 

KXAMINATION   IN   MODERN   HISTORY. 
(SoYonttMUith  contury  ami  first  half  of  the  eighteenth.)  ♦ 

PfHifessor  Torrey — 1873. 

K.  H.— A  uumb«r  luurkml  with  An  aoterUk  may  be  substitated  fur  tbe  same  namber  withoat  it,  bat 
fur  uu  othvr. 

\.  Tho  ooustitutioU)  fiinctious,  ami  pretensions  of  the  French  Parliaments  (ParU- 

P.  Tho  t'lemoutii  of  tUo  power  ami  greatness  of  Lonis  XIV. 

\J.  SiiUy  ami  Collwrt. 

ii\  i'omparo  Ht»ury  IV  ami  William  III. 

:\.  Tho  halu'an  oorpun  art  of  167V) ;  its  provisions  and  the  necessity  of  them.  How 
far  was  it  iiu\»roYtHl  by  tbo  act  of  r*t>  GtH>rgo  Hit 

:i\  riiivo  Tiiouuiul  Aots;  soverally  iimlor  Charles  I,  Charles  II,  ami  William  III. 
l'hl^  Srptt'iiinal  Avt. 

I.  '•  I'hioo  ^leut  <oulitiv>i\.>*,  thivo  long  ami  bUH>dy  wars  in  which  all  Europe  from 
tho  \  i^tiihk  to  I  ho  \\\>ti'ru  i.>ooan  was  in  arms,  are  to  bo  attributed  to  William's  un- 
riuuiiu  rublo  omi>;\ .  •  •  •  His  public  spirit  was  a  European  public  spirit.  •  •  • 
Ho  ilul  iu\  i«r,  {o  ilio  cml  ot*  his  lito,  beconjc  eitlur  a  Wbig  or  a  Tory.'* 

"Ill  spito  i»t  his  poi>|»K\  ho  ivvsolvoil  to  make  them  great  ami  glorious ;  to  make  Eng- 
lautl.  iiuliiunl  io  shiinlv  \iitv»  hor  nun\>w  self,  tbe  arbitress  of  Europe.*' 

W  A^  vouut  tor  ihi^  K»w  tank  behl  by  England  as  a  European  power  under  the  first 
four  Siiuirls  vso\oiuIIn  \  and  t'oi  tbo  high  rank  hold  by  her  under  Cromwell,  under 
\\  ilU.uu  III,  and  iiudn  Anno. 

:».  Wiito  biuilv  t»u  Hit"  ot'  tbo  following:  {\)  Eliot,  (*2)  Falkland,  (3)  Hyde,  (4) 
ChilUui;\>oiih,  v.^>  \\\  niwoiih,  (o^  l>anby,  (^7)  Harley,  (S)  Atterbury,  (i>)  Hoadley. 

(».  iKiiui*,  r\ol.iiu,  or  dosoiiln^  >w"  of  tbe  following:  (I)  Two  Convention  Parlia- 
mouls;  ^.'^  l\  lilioiui>»  ami  Abborrei-s;  (W)  Tbe  case  of  the  Soven  Bishops  ;  (4)  Cora- 
pomKhi»  and  Nv»ii  rouipoundei's ;  ^o)  The  aftair  of  Magdalen  C^dlege ;  (6)  Act  of 
(riaio  ;  ^1 )  loiuiio  <»l  Judicial  Otlices;  (.■*)  Oath  of  Abjuration  (1702);  (9)  The  Con- 
tciouco.H  ol"  iJv'i  t  ruNdoMboix. 

7.  lK?»v  I  iluN  auN  I hioo  noted  impeachments  or  bills  of  attainder.  State  accurately 
tbo  di>»iuutK»u  hoiwoon  thesiN  two  ways  of  pnK*eeding  against  an  offender.  Why  is 
KH^c^  v»l  ihom  piohihiiid  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

r.    Vimimonij*  toi'  and  against  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
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EXAMINATION  IN  MODERN  HISTORY. 
(From  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centni-y.) 

Professor  Torrey — 1873. 

X.  B.— A  number  marked  with  an  asterisk  may  be  Babstitutod  for  the  same*  number  not  so  marked. 
No  other  anbatitation  oau  bo  made. 

\.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1783,  in  1792  (and  the  next  following  years),  in  1801. 

1  *.  George  III  and  the  Coalition  Ministry  ;  George  IV  and  the  Catholic  question  j 
William  IV  and  the  Melbourne  Ministry. 

2.  Protection  of  fugitive  foreigners  in  England.  Give  some  instances.  Point  out 
any  le^jislative  departure  from  the  usual  course.  Refer  also  to  the  noted  act  of  Con- 
gress of  1798.     Extradition  and  its  limitations  in  England  and  the  United  States. 

2  *.  "  Chatham  sleeps  near  the  northern  door  of  the  church,  in  a  spot  which  has 
ever  since  been  appropriated  to  statesmen,  as  the  other  end  of  the  transept  has  long 
been  to  poets.  Mansfield  rests  there,  and  the  second  William  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and 
Grattan,  and  Canning,  and  Wilberforce.'^  Show,  not  too  vaguely,  the  claims  of  these 
men  to  this  honor. 

3.  The  overthrow  of  the  slave  trade  and  of  slavery  in  England  and  elsewhere  under 
English  rule,  as  also  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  it  has  been  recognized  or  ef- 
lectcd  by  formal  judgments,  by  direct  legislation,  or  by  constitutional  provisions. 
Give  the  history  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  begins  with  these  words: 
"The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons." 

4.  Compare  in  character  and  details  the  reform  act  of  1867  with  that  of  1832. 

4  •  What  temporary  incapacity  has  been  created  under  a  clause  of  the  Constitution 
of  tho  United  States  by  the  recent  raising  of  the  salaries  of  the  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Conrt  ?  In  what  manner  has  the  constitutional  power  "  to  provide  for  calling 
forlh  the  militia"  in  certain  cases  been  exercised?  Name  an  instance  in  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  called  upon  to  protect  a  State  against  domestic 
violence  ? 

5.  Our  relations  with  France  in  1798-1800,  and  m  1831-36 ? 

5.*  The  treaty  of  Washington  in  1842  ;  its  occasion  and  its  terms.  The  Oregon  ques- 
tion and  its  settlement  in  1846 ;  refer  to  subsequent  controversy  and  its  recent  adjust- 
ment (1872). 

6.  Connect  circumstantially  together  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  Mexican  war, 
and  the  compromise  of  1830. 

7.  Briefly  specify,  describe,  or  explain  Mxof  the  following:  (1)  The  American  loyal- 
ists ;  (2)  the  duration  of  the  period  of  the  Confederation ;  (3)  the  mode  of  ratifying  the 
Constitution;  (4)  Washington's  first  cabinet;  (5)  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780;  (6) 
Napoleon's  continental  system  ;  (7)  the  embargo  ;  (8)  the  disposal  of  the  public  de- 
posits. 

8.  1794  (constitutionally);  179>J  (Ireland);  the  first  day  of  this  century  ;  1806  (as 
to  two  statesmen) ;  1811-*20  ;  1827  (as  to  another  statesman) ;  1828  and  1829  (iu  con- 
Dectiou)  ;  1829  and  1846  (by  analogy) ;  1789  and  1830 ;  lo58  (India).     Take  «ix. 

PROFESSOR  FELTON   AND   GREEK  HISTORY. 

The  old  alliance  between  the  classical  and  historical  depaitraents  at 
Harvard  was  destined  to  bear  good  fruit  in  the  development  of  classical 
history  as  a  distinct  branch  of  historical  instruction.  Greek  and  Ro- 
man history  had  always  been  taught  in  elementary  ways,  as  intro- 
ductory to  General  History ;  but  Cornelius  C.  Felton,  Eliot  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  Literature,  ;832-'60   (tutor  iu  1829),  introduced  the 
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idea  of  teachiug  Classical  History  from  the  original  sources.  His 
edition  of  Selections  from  the  Greek  Historians  was  used  for  many  years 
at  Harvard  College  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  as  one  of 
the  principal  text-books.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  were  the  chief 
historians  read.  Professor  Felton's  interest  in  the  historical  beariugs 
of  his  Greek  courses  is  shown,  not  alone  by  his  text-book  of  Greek  his- 
torians, which  went  through  many  editions,  but  by  his  revision  of 
Smith's  History  of  Greece  for  class  use  at  Harvard.  Feltou's  edition 
of  Smith  api)ears  in  the  college  catalogue  for  successive  years  after 
1855.  The  introduction  of  G  rote's  History  of  Greece,  Vol.  XI,  as  re- 
quired reading  in  connection  with  Sophomore  Greek  (Demosthenes),  is 
further  evidence  of  Professor  Felton's  historical  tendencies  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  department.  He  wiis  in  position  to  give  a  still  more  decided 
impulse  to  the  study  of  Classical  History  by  means  of  original  sources, 
when  in  1800  ho  became  president  of  the  college.  He  died  in  1802,  and 
was  succeeded  by  President  Hill  (18G2-'08).  Long  after  President  Fel- 
tou's  death,  we  find  his  idea  of  Ancient  History  through  Greek  Texts 
still  prominent  in  the  college  catalogues.  Felton's  Selections  from  Greek 
Historians  and  Smith's  History  of  Greece  continued  in  use  for  many 
years,  doubtless  with  the  approbation  of  his  immediate  successor  in  the 
department  of  Greek  Literature,  Professor  William  W.  Goodwin.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  broad  historical  sympathies  of  Professor  Felton 
that  he  was  inclined  to  admit  Modern  Greece  within  the  range  of  his- 
torical vision.  His  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute  on  Greece,  An- 
cient and  Modern,  indicate  this  face.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  lie  was  influenced  in  these  modern  views  by  his  long  associa- 
tion with  a  native  Greek,  Evan^elinus  A.  Sophocles,  who,  in  1847,  be- 
came tutor  in  Mr.  Felton's  department,  and  was  made  University  Pro- 
fessor of  Ancient,  Byzantine,  and  ^lodern  Greek  the  ver^'  j*ear  that 
Professor  Felton  became  president  of  the  collejre.  President  Felton 
published  a  companion  volnmeto  his  Selections  from  the  Greek  Histo- 
rians, entitled  Selections  from  Modern  (ireek  Writers.  It  is  easy  to 
fancy  that,  in  the  choice  of  these  modern  selections,  he  had  the  counsel 
of  Professor  Sophocles.  It  is  notewcnthy,  in  conclusion,  that  Felton's 
Selections  from  the  Greek  Historians  are  still  in  use  in  American  Col- 
lefres.  An  excellent  revised  edition  (Hosti)n,  18S5),  i)repared  by  Pro- 
fessor Fernald,  of  AVilliams  College,  keeps  the  valuable  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Felton  still  before  the  minds  of  American  vonth. 

The  extension  of  Professor  Felton's  idea  of  teaching  Classical  History 
by  means  of  classical  texts  was  very  natural,  and  perhaps  necessary. 
The  connection  i)et  ween  the  Greek  and  Latin  departments  in  this  matter 
was  very  (ilose,  for  in  ISO.l,  while  Felton's  Selections  from  the  Greek 
Historians  was  still  in  use,  *' Koman  History"  was  annonneed  as  an 
elective  for  the  lirst  term  of  Junior  year,  through  the  Greek  UKMliuni  of 
Plutarch.  '-Ancient  History  in  Greek,''  /.  r,,  Thucydides,  P!iok8  I,  II, 
V,  VI,  VII,  and  portions  of  Grote,  V,  VI,  VII,  constituted  another 
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Junior  elective,  taaght  by  Professor  Goodwin.  The  second  term, 
Janior  year,  <<  Soman  History,"  u  «.,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Yelleius 
Paterculus,  was  offered  by  Professor  Lane  as  an  elective.  ^^Ancient 
History"  is  advertised  for  Juniors  through  the  Greek  medium  of  Polyb- 
ius  and  Plutarch,  taught  by  Professor  Sophocles.  The  Sophomores 
have  ^<  Soman  History  "  as  a  required  study,  but  no  original  texts  are 
mentioned.  Sophomores  also  have,  as  electives,  Felton's  Greek  His- 
torians and  Demosthenes,  with  portions  of  Grote's  History  of  Greece 
(Vol.  XI,  Chaps.  86-90).  From  about  the  year  1865  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  marked  tendency  to  com  bine  the  study  of  History  with  the  study 
of  Languages,  ancient  and  modern.  Not  only  were  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  announced  as  '-Ancient  History,"  but  from  this  time  on,  French 
was  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  teaching  Greek  History  to  Freshmen. 
The  announcement  of  "  History  in  French,  Histoire  Grecquepar  Duruy'^ 
appears  in  the  college  curriculum  for  several  years.  The  idea  of  History 
through  the  medium  of  a  modern  language  was  soon  extended  from 
Greek  to  Soman,  then  to  Mediaeval  History,  for,  in  1869,  Histoire  So- 
maine  par  Duruy  and  Histoire  du  Moyen  Age  par  Duruy,  were  intro- 
duced, respectively,  into  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  required  courses. 
In  1869  a  special  tutor  was  appoin  ted  in  History  and  the  Modern  Lan- 
guages, which  was  an  entirely  new  aspect  of  the  old  historico-linguistic 
alliance. 

PROFESSOR   GURNET   AND    ROMAN  HISTORY. 

The  development  of  Soman  History  in  connection  with  the  classical 
department  is  well  illustrated  by  the  academic  work  of  Professor  E.  W. 
Gumey.  He  began  his  official  connection  with  the  college  in  1S57  as 
tutor  of  Greek  and  Latin.  The  next  year  he  was  designated  tutor  of 
Latin,  and  remained  in  this  position  until  1863,  when  he  was  made  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Latin.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy,  and  the  next  year  he  became  Assistant  Professor 
of  History.  In  1870  he  was  made  University  Professor  of  History  and 
Dean  of  the  Faculty.  As  in  the  case  of  Professor  Felton,  there  was 
undoubtedly  a  tendency  toward  History  in  the  very  nature  of  Mr.  Gur- 
ney's  classical  work.  Clearly  it  was  his  position  as  tutor  and  Assistant 
Professor  of  Latin  which  first  determined  his  interest  in  Soman  History, 
Soman  Law,  and  Institutions. 

Professor  Gurney's  distinctively  historical  work  began  with  the  intro- 
duction of  such  advanced  text-books  as  the  Student's  Gibbon,  using 
about  twenty  selected  chapters,  and  Sawlinson's  Manual  of  Ancient  His- 
tory, or  the  History  of  Some  down  to  the  death  of  Augustus.  The  use 
of  one  or  the  other  of  these  text-books,  two  hours  a  week,  for  the  first 
half  year,  constituted  the  required  work  in  Soman  History.  The  class 
recited  in  divisions.  In  1872'an  elective  in  Soman  and  early  Mediaeval 
History  was  offered  to  Juniors,  twice  a  week.  Selections  from  Momm- 
een%  History  of  Some  and  from  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Bonan  Empire  formed  the  groundwork  of  this  class-course.  From  such 
.      757  ED,  No.  2 3 
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beginnings  Professor  Garney  gradaally  worked  oat  for  his  students  a 
coarse,  two  hoars  a  week,  on  later  Boman  and  early  ftf edisBval  History, 
from  Angastus  to  Charlemagne,  with  especial  reference  to  Institu- 
tions. Alternating  with  this  course,  every  other  year,  was  one  on  Boman 
History  to  the  f»ll  of  the  Bepablic,  with  special  reference  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Political  Institutions  in  Oreece  and  Bome.  He  also 
developed  a  special  coarse  in  Boman  Law  (Inheritance),  based  on  the 
Institutes  of  Oaius  and  Justinian,  and  on  selections  from  the  Digest 
In  this  latter  field  of  Boman  Law,^  Professor  Gurney  enjoyed  the  co- 
operation of  Assistant  Professor  Ernest  Young,  who  lectured  on  Obli- 
gations and  Procedure  and  the  Law  of  Property. 

EXAMINATION  IN  BOMAN  HISTORY. 
[For  Sophomores,  first  half  year ;  required  course  of  two  hoars  a  week.  ] 

Professor  Oumey — 1873. 

The  first  qaestion  and  seven  others,  to  be  selected  at  pleasure,  were  to  be  answered.  The  dates  of 
erenta  were  always  to  be  jciven. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  Italy  showing  its  chief  physical  features  and  ancient  political 
divisions.  Mark  upon  it  the  sites  of  Tarentumy  Capua^  Seniinunif  Luoeria,  HeracUa^ 
Praneste,  Beneventunif  and  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Liris^  MetaurtUj  Volturnu9. 

2.  Give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Samnites  before  and  after  their  first  en- 
counter with  the  Romans;  likewise  of  the  connection  of  other  peoples  of  Italy  with 
the  Samnites  in  their  resistance  to  the  Romans. 

3.  Give,  in  chronological  order,  an  outline  of  the  wars  or  other  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  reduction  to  the  condition  of  Roman  provinces  of  Sicily,  SardiniOf  Spain, 
Jfrica,  Macedonia,  Asia,  Gaul,  Syria. 

4.  Give,  in  chronological  order,  an  outline  of  the  chief  wars  in  whicl^the  Romans 
were  engaged  during  the  century  precediug  the  battle  of  Actiuin. 

5.  Give  a  list  of  the  emperors  from  Augustus  to  Commodus  (with  the  dates  of  their 
accession),  and  mention,  in  chronological  order,  the  most  important  wars  of  this 
period. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  Roman  Constitution  under  the  kings. 

7.  The  series  of  laws  (between  the  years  500  and  300  B.  C.)  by  which  the  Plebeians 
were  put  upon  a  political  equality  with  the  Patricians. 

8.  The  origin  and  constitution  of  the  Comiiia  Curiata  ;  of  the  ComiHa  Centuriata  (in 
its  original  and  in  its  remodeled  form) ;  of  the  Covxita  Tributa ;  and  of  their  respective 
functions  under  the  Republic. 

y.  When  and  under  what  circumstances  were  the  offices  of  Consul,  Pra?tor,  ^dile^ 
Quastor,  and  Trihunus  Plebis  respectively  created,  and  what  were  their  several  func- 
tions ? 

10.  Ilow  was  the  Senate  constituted  ?  What  part  did  it  take  in  the  administration 
of  the  State,  and  how  did  its  power  become  predominant? 

11.  What  were  the  purposes  of  the  Roman  system  of  colonization,  and  at  what 
periods  was  it  most  fully  carried  out  f  What  'srore  Coloni(B  Civium  Jiomanorum  and 
Colonia'  Latino  f  What  were  Firdcrata^  Civitates  in  Italy;  how  were  they  governed; 
and  what  wore  their  relations  to  Rome  before  the  year  90  B.  C.  ? 

12.  What  was  I  ho  position  of  the  Provinces  in  relation  to  the  management  of  their 
own  aftairs  and  to  Rome?    How  were  taxes  in  them  collected  ?     From  what  forms  of 

'  Lectures  on  Roman  Law  were  given  to  the  studeut-s  of  Harvard  College  in  Icr7(>-*71 
by  Professor  James  Hadley,  of  Yale  College. 
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injastice  did  they  especially  suffer,  and  what  remedies  had  they  t    What  effect  on  the 
Provinces  had  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  ? 

13.  What  Wiis  the  Agtr  Fublicua  f  What  were  the  principal  laws  passed  concerning 
it,  and  what  important  part  did  it  play  in  the  history  of  the  Republic  ? 

14.  State  as  clearly  and  fully  as  you  can  the  canses  which  led  to  the  downfall  of 
the  Republic  and  the  establishment  of  the  Empire. 

15.  Give  as  complete  an  account  as  you  are  able  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
Boman  Constitution  under  Augustus.  ' 

EXAMINATION  IN  ROMAN  AND  EARLY  MEDLEY AL  HISTORY. 

Professor  Ourney — June^  1873. 

1.  '*  It  might  be  maintained  that  the  whole  history  of  a  state  is  the  record  of  a  se- 
ries of  differentiations  of  special  organs  to  meet  special  needs.''  Point  out  in  detail 
how  the  development  of  the  Roman  republican  magistrates  illustrates  this  statement. 

2.  "  The  Senate,  a  body  of  life  peers,  freely  chosen  by  the  people,  had  always  been 
the  vital  institution  of  republican  Rome.  The  popular  assemblies  had  always  been 
insignificant  by  the  side  of  the  Senate ;  but,  by  the  constitution,  the  rabble  of  Rome 
could  at  any  time  take  into  their  own  hands  legislation  and  government."  Comment 
in  detail  upon  each  statement  in  this  passage. 

3.  ''The  first  Gracchus,  with  perfectly  pure  intentions,  showed  them  the  way  to  do 
this.  The  second  Gracchus  formed  this  city  rabble  into  a  standing  army  of  revolu- 
tion.*'.    Show  as  clearly  as  you  can  the  relations  of  the  Gracchi  to  the  Revolution. 

4.  "  It  was  the  necessity  of  defending  the  state  against  its  foreign  enemies  that 
caused  the  fall  of  republican  institutions.  It  was  not  aristocratic  privilecce,  but  aris- 
tocratic feebleness,  that  the  people  rebelled  against.  The  two  parties  at  last  were 
the  Senate  and  the  army."  Illustrate  fully  these  statements  from  the  history  of  the 
last  century  of  the  Republic. 

5.  **  In  the  place  of  anarchy  the  Empire  brought  centralization  and  responsibility* 
To  the  Roman  world  it  gave  internal  tranquillity  ;  to  the  government  a  more  equit- 
able spirit."  Give  an  account  of  the  Imperial  institutions  which  will  show  how  these 
ends  were  i^complished. 

6.  '*  It  would  be  a  convenient  thing  if  we  could  accustom  ourselves  to  the  notion 
of  a  second  Roman  Revolution,  beginning  with  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
ending  with  the  accession  of  Diocletian.  In  the  convulsions  of  this  revolutionary 
period  we  are  able  to  discern  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Imperial  system  had  to 
cope."    Illustrate  this  passage  fully  from  the  history  of  the  period. 

7.  ''  Rome  was  saved  by  Diocletian  from  partition  among  viceroys ;  but  it  was  a  tem- 
porary arrangement,  and  gave  place  to  the  permanent  institutions  of  Constantino. 
The  Empire  was  no  longer  Roman  by  nationality,  nor  in  the  sense  of  possessing  the 
political  institutions  which  had  originally  belonged  to  Rome.  The  Senate  as  an  organ 
of  aristocratic  opinion  had  practically  disappeared,  and  the  life- president  had  become 
a  Saltan.  A  principal  feature  of  this  age  is  the  enormous  multiplication  of  offices 
and  officials,  a  bureaucracy  formed  after  the  military  model."  Explain  each  of  these 
statements  in  detail. 

8.  ''In  the  age  of  the  degenerate  sons  of  Theodosius,  the  barbaric  world  decisively 
encroaches  on  the  Roman.  The  Empire  is  plundered  under  cover  of  a  commission  from 
the  Emperor  himself.  Rome  is  Backed.  Most  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa  are  torn 
from  the  Empire.  Barbaric  chieftains  make  and  unmake  the  Emperors  of  the  West." 
Give  a  succinct  account  of  the  series  of  events  here  alluded  to. 

PROFESSOR  HENRY  ADAMS. 

In  1870,  the  year  after  President  Eliot  came  into  oflfico,  Henry  Adams, 
son  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of 
History.    That  same  year,  also,  Mr.  Garney  was  advanced  from  the 
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position  of  Assistant  Professor  to  that  of  University  Professor  of  His- 
tory. The  significance  of  Mr.  Garney's  appointment  we  have  already 
noted.  Mr.  Adams'  appointment  markH  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch 
in  the  historical  department  of  Harvard  College.  It  may  be  character- 
ized as  an  epoch  of  institutional  studies,  chiefly  in  the  Prankish,  Ger- 
man, and  early  English  fields.  It  was  pioneer  work  at  Harvard,  and  it 
led  to  the  first  really  original  researches  in  History  by  Harvard  students. 

The  Essays  in  Anglo-Saxon  Law,  which  were  published  in  1876,  and 
which  were  dedicated  to  President  Eliot  as  the  first-fruits  of  his  admin- 
istration, comprised  absolutely  original  investigations  by  Mr.  Adams, 
on  "Anglo-Saxon  Courts  of  Law,''  and  by  his  most  advanced  students, 
Ernest  Young,  on  "Anglo-Saxon  Family  Law,"  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
on  "Anglo-Saxon  Land  Law,"  and  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  on  "Anglo- 
Saxon  Legal  Procedure."  These  Harvard  studies  were  republished  in 
England,  and  have  been  received  with  great  favor  by  specialists  in 
the  early  history  of  institutions. 

It  is  not  without  profit  to  inquire  into  the  foundations  of  this  original 
work  represented  by  Professor  Adams  at  Harvard.  It  was  based  upon 
an  elective  course  in  Mediaeval  History,  three  hours  a  week,  comprising 
lectures  and  the  use  of  such  standard  authorities  as  Hallam's  Middle 
Ages  ;  Brycc's  Holy  Roman  Empire;  Kohlrausch's or  Menzel's  History 
of  Germany ;  Stephen's,  Sismondi's,  Michelet's,  or  the  Student's  History 
of  France ;  and  Milman's  Latin  Christianity.  It  was  a  general  course, 
covering,  when  fully  developed,  the  history  of  Europe  from  the  eighth 
to  the  sixteenth  century.  It  connected,  on  the  one  hand,  with  Pro- 
fessor Giirney's  work  in  Classical  and  later  Roman  History,  and,  on  the 
other,  with  Professor  Torrey's  courses  in  Modern  European  History. 
The  character  of  the  knowledge  required  in  the  early  part  of  this  course, 
before  it  was  fully  expanded,  is  indicated  by  the  following  examination 
2)ax)er,  which  was  set  in  June,  1872  : 

EXAMINATION   IN   ^lEDIyEVAL   HISTORY. 

Professor  Adams — June^  1872. 
Map  of  France  and  Germany.     Mark  the  provinces  : 

(1)  ricardj'.  (2)  Navarro.  (3)  Champagno.  (4)  Poitou.  (5)  Gascony.  (6)  Anjoo. 
(7)  rroveuco.  (H)  Maine.  (9)  Arnmguac.  (10)  Gjineuiie.  (II)  Arelat,  or  tho  Kiu^- 
doiu  of  Biirguudy.  (1'2)  Duchy  of  Burgimdy.  (13)  Frauch«vComt<S.  (14)  Francouia. 
(IT))  Carinthia.  (10)  Alsaco.  (17)  Limousiu.  (18)  Westphaha.  (10)  Haiuault. 
(*J())  Lausitz.     ('Jl)  Thuringia. 

CiTiKs  AND  Placi:s. — (a)  Treves,  {h)  Mainz,  (c)  Angers,  {d)  Regensburg  or 
Ratisljon.  (e)  Strasburg.  (/)  Meissen,  {g)  (ihent.  (/*)  IJrunswick.  (i)  Speier. 
(A)  Bamberg.  (/)  Bale,  (m)  Rochelle.  (w)  Avignon,  (o)  Laon.  (p)  Albi.  {q) 
Poronne.  (r)  Bezitrs.  (s)  Toul.  (f)  Bordeaux,  (m)  llobenstaufen.  (r)  Hoheu- 
zollern.     (./)  Ilapsbnrg. 

Empikk. — 1.  Name  tbe  emperors  between  900  and  9(>'2.  'i.  Give  a  table  of  Henry 
tlu'  Fowler's  cbiblren  and  grandchiklren.  3.  Giselbert  of  Lorraine.  4.  Godfrey  of 
Lorraine.    5.  Wben  were  Bavaria  and  Saxouy  lirst  given  to  the  Wolfs  ?    6.  Circum- 
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stances  of  the  Imperial  election  of  1125.  7.  When  and  for  what  occasion  was  Austria 
made  a  duchy  f    8.  Peter  della  Yinea. 

Church. — ^9.  What  title  did  the  Church  claim  to  territorial  sovereignty  f  10.  Pope 
Formosa.  11.  Hilderbrandine  Popes,  1050-1100.  12.  The  Crusades  and  the  principal 
persons  concerned  in  each.  13.  The  famous  bulls  of  Boniface  YIII.  14.  Constitution 
of  the  Cardinals' College.  15.  The  great  monastic  and  medicant  orders.  16.  Pope 
John  XXIII. 

France.— 17.  Capetian  kings  from  888-987.  18.  When  and  how  did  the  Duchy  of 
Burgundy  first  come  to  the  Capetian  family  ?  19.  The  Duchy  of  Normandy ;  when 
created,  and  when  annexed  to  the  domain  f  20.  When  was  Poiton  taken  from  Eng- 
land f  21.  Toulouse;  when  obtained  by  the  Crown.  22.  Table  showing  Edward 
Ill's  claim  to  the  crown.  23.  The  Angevin  dynasties  of  Naples.  24.  The  Constable 
d'Armagnac. 

This  course  in  the  general  history  of  mediaeval  Europe  represents  the 
first  formal  introduction  of  that  field  of  study  into  the  Harvard  cur- 
riculum. Hitherto  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  treated  very  cursorily, 
after  the  manner  of  Robertson's  Introduction  to  his  Life  of  Charles  V. 
The  work  of  Mr.  Adams  first  brought  the  so-called  Dark  Ages  into  light 
and  prominence  in  the  Harvard  historical  curriculum.  Since  his  time, 
Mediaeval  History  has  held  its  own  with  great  energy.  The  work  has 
devolved  upon  different  individuals  at  different  times  j  but  the  direct 
successor  of  Mr.  Adams  and  the  man  who  to-day  conducts  this  general 
course  is  Dr.  Ernest  Young,  one  of  Mr.  Adams's  best  pupils.  Mr.  Young 
became  an  instructor  in  History  and  Eoman  Law  in  1874,  and  isnow  As- 
sistant Professor  of  History,  holding  the  same  place  and  doing  even  more 
work  than  did  his  original  master.  Dr.  Emerton  also  entered  the  Me- 
diaeval field  and  early  won  distinction,  particularly  in  Church  History. 

According  to  the  original  plan  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  general  course  in 
Mediaeval  History  was  introductory  to  a  more  special  course  in  Mediaeval 
Institutions,  a  course  of  two  hours  a  week,  open  only  to  candidates  for 
honors.  In  1871-'72  seven  members  of  the  Junior  class  undertook  this 
advanced  work,  which  comprised  lectures  on  Feudalism  and  the  Salic 
Law,  the  class  using  the  original  text  of  the  latter.  Such  authorities  as 
the  Germania  of  Tacitus,  Maine's  Ancient  Law  and  Village  Communi- 
ties, Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  etc.,  were  also  employed.  The  influence  of 
the  writings  of  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine  was' just  beginning  to  be  felt 
by  students  of  Law  and  History  in  America,  and  Mr.  Adams  communi- 
cated, through  these  writings  and  his  own  individual  studies,  a  power- 
ful impetus  to  historical  work  at  Harvard.  The  writer  has  been  told 
by  former  students  of  Mr.  Adams  that  his  custom  was  to  distribute 
among  members  of  his  advanced  class  the  principal  subjects  treated  by 
Sir  Henry  Maine,  and  to  require  individual  reports  on  assigned  chap- 
ters. A  discussion  always  arose  upon  matters  thus  reported,  and  the 
professor  endeavored  to  draw  out  the  opinions  of  his  class  without  stat- 
ing his  own  until  the  discussion  ended,  when  he  would  sum  up  the  whole 
matter.  There  was  milch  less  formality  in  this  conversational  method 
of  conducting  a  clcss  than  in  ordinary  recitations.    If  the  student  failed 
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to  do  justice  to  the  subject  assigned  him,  the  professor  filled  oat  the  gap 
by  profitable  commeut. 

Some  idea  of  the  kind  of  knowledge  required  from  the  advanced  class 
in  Institutions  may  be  derived  from  the  following  examination  papers: 

EXAMINATION  IN  INSTITUTIONS. 

Professor  A^ams — 1874. 

Roman  Institutions. — 1.  History  of  testamentary  succession  in  Roman  Law ;  forms 
of  will.  2.  Roman  origin  of  contracts,  Xexum  and  mancipatio ;  the  historical  alli- 
ance between  contracts  and  conveyances.  3.  EmphyieuBxs,  agri  limitanei,  patron  and 
client.  4.  Status  and  contract ;  show  how  *'  the  movement  of  progressive  societies 
has  been  from  status  to  contract." 

Salic  Institctions.~5.  The  family  in  the  Lex  Salica.  Probable  mode  of  reckon- 
ing relationship ;  evidences  for  and  against  probable  distinction  of  agnates  and  cog- 
nates. 6.  Nature  of  paternal  authority  in  the  Lex  Salica.  Its  probable  limits.  7. 
Salic  land;  tenure  of  land;  Lex  Salica,  59,  De  Alodis.  Meaning  of  the  word  Alod. 
Illnstrate  the  Salic  idea  of  property  as  applied  to  laud,  by  Lex  Salica,  58,  De  Ckrene- 
cruda.  8.  The  Salic  contract ;  its  private  and  judicial  application.  Illustrate  by  Lex 
Salica,  50,  De  fides  facias,  9.  Homo  in  iruate  dominica.  Lex  Salica,  53,  and  elsewhere. 
Vaasus  in  Lex  Salica,  35,  5. 

Merovingian  and  Carlo vingian  Institutions. — 10.  Outline  of  all  the  reforms  of 
Charlemagne.  11.  Immuuities;  to  what  extent  did  they  alter  the  relations  of  citi- 
zens or  lands  to  the  state  f  12.  Origin  of  the  feudal  courts  of  haute  et  haaae  justice  ;  to 
what  earlier  courts  do  they  correspond  f  Give  some  instances  of  the  law  of  primogeni- 
ture from  the  French  coutumes. 

EXAMINATION  IN  INSTITUTIONS. 

Professor  Adams — 187G. 

1.  To  -what  extent  may  the  family  be  cousidered  as  the  source  of  the  state  T 

2.  Defme  the  patriarchiiltheory,  and  state  ar«;unieiits  for  and  against  it. 

3.  Nature  of  the  royal  power  in  the  Lex  Salica.  Causes  and  nature  of  its  subse- 
<|ueDt  dovolopuient. 

4.  What  portions  of  private  law  may  be  traced  with  certainty  to  the  family  ? 

5.  What  portions,  if  any,  cannot  be  traced  to  the  family  T 

6.  IIow  does  German  law  compare  with  Roman  law  in  regard  to  the  history  of  con- 
tract and  conveyance  ? 

7.  To  what  extent  was  land  treated  as  property  in  the  Lex  Salica  T 

8.  What  is  meant  by  executive  and  what  by  judicial  procedure  in  German  law  f 

9.  Define,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  nature  of  the  early  Germanic  Constitution. 

10.  Explain  with  the  utmost  conciseness  the  influences  which  overthrew  thatcon- 
stituticn,  and  the  nature  of  the  subsequent  changes. 

EXAMINATION   IN  INSTITUTIONS. 

Professor  Adams — June,  1872. 

German  Law.— (1)  Mannitio  and  Bannitio  ;  (2)  Inquisitio  per  testes;  (3)  Heipns  ; 
(4)Scabiui;  (5)  The  Alod,  Salic  law  de  Alodis;  ((>)  Salic  law  de  adfaihamire;  (7) 
Judicial  reforms  of  Charlemagne  ;  (H)  The  Capitulary  of^Kiersy. 

Roman  Law. —(D)  Xexum  ;  (10)  Kesmaneipi  andKes  necmancipi  ;  (11)  Manns;  (12) 
Universitas  juris;  (i:?)  Roman  forms  of  marria<;e;  (14)  Early  forms  of  testament ; 
(15)  Agnates  and  cognates  ;  (10)  Origin  of  primogeniture. 
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Feudal  Law.— (17)  Essential  point  of  difference  between  German  and  French  feu- 
dalism; (18)  The  German  Heerschild  ;  (19)  The  Golden  Bull ;  (20)  Reform  of  Lonisle 
Gros  ;  (21)  Reform  of  Philip  Augustus ;  (22)  Explain  why  *'Fief  et  justice  n^ont  rien  de 
commun'^ ;  (23)  What  courts  of  justice  were  there  in  feudal  France  ?  (24)  What  was 
the  feudal  mode  of  proof? 

EXAMINATION  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY  (MEDI-ffiVAL). 

Professor  Adams — 1874. 

POLITICAL. 

1.  The  conversion  of  Kent  to  Christianity ;  of  Northumbria ;  of  the  other  king- 
doms ;  why  two  bishops  in  Kent  t 

2.  End  of  the  Danish  invasions  under  Alfred  and  Edward  the  Elder ;  settlement  of 
Normandy. 

3.  The  claimants  to  the  throne  on  Edmund's  death,  and  claim  of  each. 

4.  Leofric;  Siward. 

5.  The  descendants  of  Ethelred  II  to  the  Conquest. 

6.  Edwin  and  Morkere. 

7.  Lanfranc,  Hlldebraud  (his  connection  with  William  the  Conqueror). 

8.  Tlie  three  marriages  with  the  house  of  Anjou  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

9.  Bouvines ;  its  effect  on  English  politics. 

10.  Simon  de  Montfort ;  how  was  he  Earl  of  Leicester ;  his  connection  with  ih« 
royal  family. 

11.  The  council  of  Norham  and  Edward's  decision  ;  criticise  it. 

12.  Edward  I  and  Edward  III ;  compare  them. 

13   Compare  the  campaign  of  1415  with  that  of  134G. 

LEGAL. 

1.  The  ceorl ;  thegn ;  eorl. 

2.  The  hnndred-gemot ;  who  composed  it  f  its  jurisdiction. 

4.  Sac  and  soc ;  toll  and  theam ;  infangentheof. 

5.  The  Curia  Regis ;  its  origin  and  development ;  its  jurisdiction. 

6.  The  exchequer ;  its  officers. 

7.  Justices  in  Eyre ;  where  did  they  sit ;  decline  of  sheriff. 

8.  Assize  of  Northampton. 

9.  Magna  Charta ;  its  provisions  as  regards  personal  liberty. 

10.  Provisions  for  enforcing  Magna  Charta. 

EXAMINATION  IN  AMERICAN  COLONIAL  HISTORY. 

Professor  Adams — 1875. 

1.  The  London  and  Plymouth  companies  and  their  patents. 

2.  Causes  of  Bacon's  Rebellion. 

3.  Jamestown,  Williamsburg,  Richmond. 

4.  St.  Mary's,  Annapolis,  Baltimore. 

5.  Form  of  government  in  South  Carolina  in  1750. 

6.  Nature  of  the  disputes  in  Pennsylvania  between  colonists  and  proprietary. 

7.  When  and  how  w.a8  representative  government  established  in  New  York;  what 
steps  had  the  Dutch  taken  towards  establishing  self-government  f 

8.  Compare  the  charters  of  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  and  Maryland. 

9.  When  and  by  what  means  was  New  Haven  consolidated  with  Connecticut  ? 

10.  The  new  charter  of  Massachusetts ;  how  did  it  change  the  form  of  government  t 

11.  Population  of  the  different  New  England  colonies  in  1650;  in  1700;  in  1750. 
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14.  WluA  iioTeniiiieiite  ezislad  in  the  Uniim  on  the  Dedwmtiim  of  IndepeadeBeef 
15w  P^Uiieel  and  militaiy  sttofttion  in  the  winter  of  1777--^7& 
16L  General  Greene's  iwanpajgn  against  ComwalUs  (map). 

17.  The  Artioles  of  Confedenition. 

18.  Diplcnuatio  difflenlties  resulting  from  the  form  of  gOYemment. 

19.  Principal  opposing  interesiB  and  parties  in  the  Oonstitotionai  ConTentlon. 

TJpon  the  basis  of  Germanio  Institatioiis  and  Medieval  History,  Pio- 
Jbnor  Adams'  work  was  gradually  extended  so  that  it  embraoed  the 
History  of  England  to  the  seventeenth  oentnry,  and  also  the  Coionial 
Sstory  of  America  to  the  year  1789.    In  the  field  first  named,  sadi 
aathorities  were  nsed  as  Freeman's  Early  English.  History,  Knlght% 
Idngard's,  or  Pearson's  History  of  England,  and  Stabbed  Docamente 
ninstrative  of  the  Constitational  History  of  England.    Partioallur  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  oonstitntional  and  legal  aspects  of  English 
History.    This  conrse,  of  three  bonrs  a  week,  was  made  to  connect 
with  Professor  Torrey's  course,  in  which  there  was  the  same  namber 
of  hours  in  Modem  European  History,  from  the  li^nning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.    After  the  withdrawal  of  Professor  Adams  from  the 
historical  department  at  Harvard  College,  in  1877,  his  work  in  the 
English  field  and  in  Germanic  Institutions  was  continued  by  Dr.  Ernest 
Young.    Professor  Adams'  work  in  the  Colonial  History  of  America 
down  to  1789,  begun  in  1875,  and  successfully  prosecuted  with  an  ad- 
vanced class  three  hours  a  week,  was,  after  one  year,  delegated  to  an« 
other  of  his  most  prominent  pupils,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.    Mr.  Adams, 
in  place  of  Colonial  History,  taught  the  History  of  the  United  States 
from  1789  to  1840.    Both  branches  of  the  American  work  finally  came 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lodge  in  1877,  after  Mr.  Adams'  withdrawal^  and 
were  continued  for  one  year,  when  Mr.  Lodge  himself  retired  from  the 
teaching  of  History  to  the  editorship  of  the  Intemational  Review,  and 
subsequently  to  the  pursuit  of  present  politics.    An  enduring  result, 
however^  of  Mr.  Lodge's  historical  work  at  Harvard  is  his  ^^  Short 
History  of  the  English  Colonies  in  North  America"  and  his  volume  of 
'*  Historical  Studies,"  both  of  which  books  are  undoubtedly  the  elabora- 
tion of  m^aterials  collected  while  an  instructor.    The  American  line  of 
historical  teaching  at  Harvard  was  continued  by  Mr.  Hoague  and  Dr. 
Freeman  Snow.    It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Albert  Hart  and  Dr. 
Edward  Channing. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  HISTOBT  AT  HABVABD. 

In  what  has  been  said  hitherto  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  describe 
the  work  of  the  earlier  representatives  of  the  historical  department  at 
Harvard  rather  than  the  courses  given  by  the  present  generation  of 
teachers.  Justice  to  contemporaries  requires  at  least  a  brief  review  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  work  which,  since  the  retirement  of  Pro- 
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feasor  Torrey  and  the  death  of  his  successor,  Professor  Oarney,  in  1886, 
is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  younger  Harvard.  Into  better  or  worthier 
hands  this  work  conld  not  have  fallen.  For  years  some  of  these  young 
professors  have  been  in  training  for  their  present  responsibilities.  In 
deed,  for  a  long  time  before  the  recent  transition  was  made,  the  chief 
burden  of  practical  teaching  and  lecturing  had  begun  to  rest  upon  men 
like  Professors  Macvane,  Emerton,  Young,  and  Doctors  Hart  and  Chan- 
ning.  Tbey  had  already  introduced  new  courses  and  new  methods  of 
instruction,  so  that  gradually  the  historical  department  was  being  trans- 
formed. 

If  one  turns  from  an  examination  of  old  catalogues  to  the  courses  of 
historical  instruction  announced  for  the  current  year,  188G-'87,  he  will 
be  strongly  impressed  with  the  remarkable  advance  made  during  the 
past  decade.  In  the  number,  variety,  extent,  and  attractiveness  of  the 
historical  work  now  offered  at  Harvard  University,  that  institution  rivals 
a  German  university.  The  American  student  no  longer  absolutely  needs 
to  go  abroad  for  thorough  instruction  in  European  and  American  His- 
tory. He  can  find  it  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  All  the  methods  which  char- 
acterize the  most  advanced  historical  work  and  all  the  facilities  for 
special  research  in  libraries  that  a  student  could  reasonably  demand  are 
in  existence  there. 

In  this  chapter,  which  has  already  exceeded  its  intended  limits,  it  is 
impossible  to  do  more  than  to  glance  rapidly  at  the  character  of  the  in- 
struction in  history  now  afforded  at  Harvard  University.  The  most 
striking  feature  is  the  increased  opportunity  for  special  advanced  study 
and  original  research.  !No  less  than  five  different  fields  are  now  open 
for  real  seminary  work  at  Harvard.  Professor  Emerton,^  who  early 
represented  the  seminary  method  at  Harvard,  conducts  a  class  of  ad- 
vanced students  in  the  investigation  of  topics  pertaining  to  the  union 
of  church  and  state  under  the  administration  of  Charles  the  Great.  As- 
sistant Professor  Young  has  a  similar  course  for  the  special  study  of  the 
early  history  of  institutions.  Professor  Macvane,  who  is  Mr.  Gurney's 
successor  as  university  professor,  is  guiding  advanced  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  social  condition  of  Western  Europe  in  the  Eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Dr.  Hart,  a  pupil  of  Von  Hoist,  is  giving  a  decided  impetus  to 
the  seminary  idea  at  Harvard  by  original  studies  in  American  constitu- 
tional history.  Dr.  Channing  is  highly  successful  in  directing  researches 
in  American  colonial  and  in  modem  diplomatic  history.  The  special 
work  and  methods  of  Drs.  Hart^  and  Channing  are  described  in  greater 
detail  in  a  chapter  on  American  History  in  our  Schools  and  Colleges, 

1  See  Professor  Emerton's  valuable  chapter  on  the  practical  method  in  the  Higher 
Historical  Instruction  in  Dr.  G.  S.  Hall's  Pedagogical  Library,  Vol.  I,  pp.  :U-(50.  Cf. 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  II,  90-93. 

*  Consult  Dr.  Hart's  article  on  methods  of  teaching  American  history  in  Dr.  G.  S. 
HaU's  Pedagogical  Library,  Vol.  I,  pp.  1-30.  Cf.  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies, 
YoL  U,  5d-63.     Dr.  Hart  is  about  to  establish  a  class  library. 
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eontriliated  to  tbis  report  by  Dr.  FraociB  y.  Thorpe,  Fellon-  of  tfa«  Cni- 
Tersiiy  of  Peousj-lvaiiia. 

In  tbe  official  ocirouDt  of  Ibe  gradnale  tU-partincnt  o(  Darrard  for 
J88«-'S7,  it  is  said  tbat  students  ia  the  above  courses  receive  the  per- 
Booal  atteotioii  of  their  instructors,  wbo  will  ndvise  and  assist  them  in 
Uieirchoseu  fields  of  research,  andiu  the  preparaiioii  of  suitable  tbe«cs. 
lo  some  of  the  coorses  offered  nnderthis  bead,  special  attention  will  be 
given  to  practice  in  theinvestigatioaof  origioal  sources.  It  is  io tended 
to  make  the  woik  asefal  bulb  to  future  teaebcrs  and  hiKlorical  investi- 
gators, aud  to  professional  or  business  men  nbo  may  wish  to  benaiiie 
thoroughly  familiar  with  some  part  cf  the  Held  of  hi!>tor>',  or  to  aupiire 
Uie  ability  to  weigh  and  esamiue  bialoHcal  evidences. 

Tlie  regular  dass  courses  of  historical  in.strnction  show  a  steady  atl- 
Tancc,  with  a  constant  widening  of  the  tieUI  of  study,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  manifest  tendency  toward  greater  specialization.  I'rofessor  Tor- 
rey'0  couise  in  modem  European  history  is  uuw  iu  the  hands  of  two 
meu.  Professor  Macvaue  and  Assistant  Professor  Young.  Mr.  Alacvane 
has  this  year  been  relieved  of  bis  introductory  or  fact  course  iu  general 
European  history  by  an  ailditional  in.strucfor.  Jlr.  Weaver.  He  him- 
self continues  to  develop  bis  owu  Attractive  course  on  constitutional 
government  in  England  and  the  United  States.  Mr.  Young  8i>ecializes 
mom  particularly  upon  the  early  constitutional  and  legal  history  of 
England,  and  also  represents  Roman  law  and  the  history  of  institu- 
tions. Oik.  Hart  and  Channing  are  s[>ecializiiig  more  and  more  in  the 
American  field.  Professor  Emertou's  work  in  niediieval  and  etvlesias- 
tical  history  has  tiikiMi  widtT  range,  and  at  Ilif  t>:uuf  time  more  spccinl 
points  of  view.  His  courses  now  embrace  ( 1 )  the  cou Hict  of  Christianity 
with  paganism,  also  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Roman  primacy 
to  its  alliance  with  the  Holy  Roman  Empire;  ('2)  the  mediaeval  church, 
with  especial  reference  to  its  effect  upon  public  life  and  upon  intellect- 
ual and  social  progre^ ;  and  (3)  a  course  given  in  alternate  years  on 
the  era  of  the  reformation  in  Europe,  from  the  rise  of  Italian  humanism 
to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

THE  HISTOEICAL  METHOD   IN  ECOXOMICS. 

A  very  noteworthy  feature  in  the  economic  courses  now  given  at  Har- 
vard is  the  prominence  of  the  historical  method.  Professor  Dunbar 
lectures  upon  the  economic  history  of  Europe  and  America  since  the 
seven  years'  war,  and  also  upon  the  history  of  financial  legislatiou  in  the 
United  States,    As-^iistaut  Professor  Laugblin  considers  the  economic 

effects  of  land  tenures  in  England,  Ireland,  Franco,  and  Germany a 

subject,  from  the  standpoint  of  economic  history,  the  most  important 
in  the  whole  field.  Assistant  Professor  Taussig  lectures  upon  the  his- 
tory of  economic  theory  and  ujwn  the  history  of  tariff  legislation  in  the 
United  States.  Advanced  study  and  original  research  in  e^ronomic 
matters  are  encouraged  by  all  three  of  these  gentlemen.    Conspicnoos 
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i^fnogress  has  been  made  by  the  econotnic  department  in  the  develop- 
ment of  class-room  (or  seminary)  libraries.  The  creation  of  sugfgestive 
•mvironment  and  of  real  laboratories  of  economic  science  is  clearly  in 
^'^iie  minds  of  the  leaders  of  this  active  and  flourishing  school. 
-*  Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  all  new  departures  at  Harvard  Uni- 
^•  versit}",  is  the  recent  institution  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. 
The  sum  of  $15,000  was  given  for  this  purpose  by  Mr.  Thayer,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  the  income  is  applied  to  the  support  of  the  magazine,  which  is 
in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  Harvard  University  as  well  as  to  the 
editor,  Professor  Dunbar.  The  Journal  is  not  the  organ  of  any  par- 
ticular school  of  opinion.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  either  conservative 
or  radical,  orthodox  or  heterodox,  English  or  German.  It  is  simply  an 
American  Journal  of  economic  science.  It  holds  fast  the  best  ideas  in 
economic  experience,  and  is  ready  for  new  light  upon  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  society.  The  attitude  of  the  Journal  toward  the  historical 
method  in  economic  research  is  most  encouraging.  Already  one  mem- 
ber of  the  historical  department  at  Harvard,  Dr.  Hart,  has  contributed 
a  valuable  paper  to  the  Quarterly',  namely,  a  stud}-  upon  the  disposition 
made  of  the  public  lands  in  the  United  States.  This  comity  between 
history  and  economics  will  doubtless  grow  from  more  to  more.  The 
two  subjects  are  naturally  allied,  and  can  never  be  absolutely  separated 
in  American  university  life  with  its  present  tendencies.  Without  in- 
dulging extreme  or  one-sided  views,  the  writer  believes  it  the  destiny  of 
history  to  become  more  economic,  and  of  economics  to  become  more  his- 
torical in  both  object  and  method.  History  has  too  long  neglected  the 
ways  and  means,  the  practical  side  of  social  and  political  life,  and 
economics  have  too  long  neglected  the  simple  facts. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES  AT   HARVARD. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  constitution  of  an  historical  depart- 
ment is  the  proi)er  adjustment  of  relations  with  the  college  omniversity 
librarj*.  It  is  one  of  the  prime  motives  of  the  present  report  to  point  out 
from  the  best  known  examples  what  sucn  relations  ought  to  be.  T2ie 
promotion  of  historical  study  in  any  college  or  university  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  use  of  books.  The  possession  of  a  good  historical 
library  and  easy  access  to  its  shelves  on  the  part  of  advanced  students 
OA  well  as  of  their  professors  are  fundamental  conditions  of  progress 
which  Harvard  University  early  recognized.  From  her  experience  other 
institutions  can  learn  a  valuable  lesson  in  library  administration. 

In  1877  Harvard  University  showed  its  sovereign  sense  in  ai)i)oint- 
ing  for  its  general  librarian  Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  whose  experience  in  th<? 
development  of  the  public  library  in  Boston  had  proved  as  epoch-mak- 
ing for  that  institution  and  America  as  was  that  of  the  Italian  librarian, 
Antonio  Panizzi.  for  England  and  the  Briti.sh  Museum.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Winsor  should  be  regarded  as  an  American  renai^sant  e  of  this  tyi>e  of 
humanistic  culture.    English  librarians  have  long  recognized  this  Ameri- 
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oaB  as  the  master  of  their  profession.  In  his  new  position  at  Oambsidge 
Mr.  Winsor  became  the  champion  of  the  policy,  still  somewhat  novel 
in  conseryatiye  institations,  that  books  are  to  be  nsed  and  notlioaided. 
He  recognized  that  one  of  the  chief  fanctions  of  a  librarian  is  to  increase 
the  efficiency  and  drcnlation  of  his  library.  Accordingly  greater  firee- 
dom  was  allowed  in  admitting  tmstworthy  i>er8ons  to  the  shelves.  Bat 
the  most  striking  policy  was  that  of  permitting  the  small  reservations 
of  books  in  the  alcoves  of  the  general  reading-room,  which  reservatJcms 
were  to  be  nsed  in  connection  with  class- work  in  historical  and  other 
courses.  Each  instructor  was  allowed  to  select  for  his  own  reservation 
those  books  that  were  absolntely  essential  to  the  conduct  of  his  class- 
work,  and  the  instructor's  name  was  posted  above  his  own  collection, 
so  that  students  might  know  where  to  And  books  to  which  fhey  had 
been  referred  for  private  reading.  Of  course  a  certain  comity  had  to 
be  observed  among  both  instructors  and  students  in  the  use  of  these 
reserved  collections.  Under  circumstances  men  were  allowed  to  take 
out  certain  books  for  overnight  use  or  for  a  longer  interval. 

Tbe  system  has  worked  most  admirably.  It  has  converted  the  Ha^ 
vard  University  library  into  a  perfect  hive  of  dass  libraries.  One  needs 
to  see  the  system  in  practical  operation  in  order  fhlly  to  appreciate  its 
advantages  and  adaptability.  The  architecture  of  the  general  reading- 
room,  with  its  central  nave  and  chapel-like  alcoves,  where  various  de- 
partment reservations  seem  to  be  praying  together  for  more  room,  does 
not  readily  permit  of  pictorial  illustration.  The  present  arrangementi 
are  regarded  merely  as  provisional.  In  the  near  itatuie  these  book- 
reservations  will  doubtless  swarm  from  their  present  contracted  quar- 
ters into  a  frreat  variety  of  duplicate  collections  in  class-rooms  or  semi- 
nary-libraries. 

The  following  tables,  taken  from  Mr.  Winsor's  most  recent  report, 
1886,  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  increase  since  1879,  in  the  cir- 
culation of  books  belonging  to  the  university  library. 


1879- '80. 

1880.*81. 

45,481 
11, 724 

11,872 

1881-'82. 

1882.*83. 

1883>'84. 

1884. '85. 

1885.'8(L 

• 

1    Dooka  lent  out. ...... ...... 

41,056 
7,812 

10,506 

48,104 
10.408 

12,801 

48,231 
8.654 

12,678 

48,655 
0,047 

11,890 

52,322 
0,433 

13,701 

60,195 
8.816 

1R,506 

2.  Used  in  the  building 

3.  Overnight  ase  of  re«erved 

books .................... 

Total  (exclading  No.  3.  which 
is  included  in  No.  1) 

49,798 

67,205 

58,602 

66,885 

67,702 

61,765 

OB^OU 

Officers  of  instraotion  reserv- 
inir books  .................. 

as 

3.330 

38 
3,418 

41 
4,251 

44 

4,816 

48 
4,782 

48 
6,290 

66 

No  of  books  reserved 

^M« 

"The  increase  in  the  number  of  books  reserved — of  whose  hall-use  no 
record  is  kept — has  a  tendency,''  says  Mr.  Winsor,  "to  decrease  the 
number  of  volumes  used  in  the  build  inpr,  of  whose  use  record  is  made." 
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Sunday  use. 


Number  of  Sundays  open 

Persons  using 

Average 

Highest  number 


1880-'81. 

1881-'82. 

1882-'83. 

1883-'84. 

1884-'85. 

37 

3G 

36 

36 

1 
37 

1,846 

2,067 

2,268 

2.448 

2,631 

46 

57 

63 

68 

71 

64 

91 

92 

9o 

105 

1885-'86. 


37 

2,842 

76 

108 


"It  will  also  be  seen  by  the  following  tables  that  the  use  of  < admis- 
sion-cards,' by  which  students  have  access  for  investigation  to  special 
classes  of  the  books  at  the  shelves,  is  steadily  gaining  in  favor,  judging 
from  the  increased  frequency  of  such  use : " 


Admission  cards. 


History 

Science 

Art  (including  music) 

Literature 

Classics 

Philooophy 

Theology 

Political  economy 

Total  students , 

Times  of  use 


1880-'81. 


31 

14 

12 

12 

5 

5 

4 

2 


1881-82.     1882-'&i. 


85 

870 


40 

26 

22 

36 

49 

6 

4 

8 


46 

16 

14 

42 

36 

5 

3 

5 


1883-'84. 

45 

18 

12 

37 

42 

6 

8 

8 


1884-'85. 


200 
2,542  i 


167 
3,340 


176 
3,520 


52 
12 
14 
42 
53 
8 
9 
12 


202 
4,020 


1885-'86. 


68 
14 
16 
40 
52 
9 
12 
44 


264 
5,820 


"The  college  teachers  who  have  students  under  instruction  in  the 
methods  of  research  are  still  given  such  facilities  as  the  Library  build- 
ing affords  for  the  accom»modation  of  their  classes ;  but  the  advantages 
of  the  building  are  in  this  direction  far  from  what  they  should  be.'' 

Students^  vse  of  the  library. 


Sindonts  of— 


Divinity 

Law 

Scientific 

Kosideut  grad 

Senior  claHs  

Junior  class 

Sophom.  class 

Freshm.  class 


Totals 


1874-75. 


1  o 


20 

13'.) 

21) 


55 


lu 

21  ! 


15'J 

100  ' 

'    159 

90 

2()H 

124 

197 

108 

959 

555 

1884-'85. 


188^*86. 


o 

2  s 


26 
153 
28 
70 
191 
234 
250 
255 


978  I     1,213 


u 


^11  i 


99  »^ 


26  I 

122  I 
21  i 

170  I 
216  ' 

220  I 


205  i 


No. 
taking 
books. 

25 

25 

154 

136 

22 

18 

64 

62 

232 
230 
232 
258 


1,032  !     1,231 


214 
228 
216 
201 


1.100 
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^^The  percentage  of  users  among  the  andcrgradnates  has  risen  dur- 
ing recent  years  as  follows :" 


For  Seniors 

For  Juniors 

For  Sophomores 
For  Fresbmen.. 


1874-75. 

1879-'80. 

1883-'84. 

1884-*85. 

71 

88 

90 

90 

60 

83 

88 

93 

59 

83 

85 

86 

54 

65 

80 

80 

1 

1885.'86. 

93 

78 


^'  The  result  is  tliis :  Eleven  years  ago  57  per  cent,  of  the  students,  and 
during  the  past  year  almost  90  percent.,  used  the  Library. 

'^  These  statements  do  not  cover  the  use  of  *  reserved  books' — a  sys- 
tem not  in  use  in  lS74-'75, — a  considerable  number  of  the  users  of  which 
never  take  other  books  from  the  Library." 

Besides  the  constant  use  of  book-reservations  in  the  alcoves  of  the 
general  reading-room,  there  is  another  liberal  feature  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  library  at  Harvard  which  early  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  writer.  Some  years  ago  Professor  Emerton  ^  was  allowed  by  Mr. 
Winsor  to  establish  an  historical  class  in  a  small  room  immediately  ad- 
joining the  book-stack  or  main  repository  of  the  library.  This  prox- 
imity of  students  to  books  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  educational 
forces,  provided  a  teacher  knows  how  to  improve  the  situation,  as  Pro- 
fessor Emerton  manifestly  did.  The  class  quickly  discovered  the  same 
capacity. 

For  the  past  year  or  two  Dr.  Edward  Channing  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  gathering  his  students  about  hiiu  in  a  convenient  corner  of  the 
*' stack"  or  book-room,  on  that  floor  which  is  devoted  to  American 
history.  Here  at  their  very  elbows,  so  to  speak,  the  students  have  a 
collection  of  Americana  that  has  but  few  rivals  in  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Channing  has,  moreover,  perfected  arrangements  whereby  the  n- 
sources  of  the  IMassachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  Athenaeum,  the 
Boston  Public  and  the  State  Library  are  made  serviceable  to  the  wants 
of  his  men.  In  addition,  the  unpublished  records  in  the  State  House 
at  Boston  and  the  library  of  the  Law  School  in  Cambridge  are  drawn 
upon,  so  that  the  little  company  which  meets  in  the  corner  of  the  Har- 
vard book-stack  has  learned  to  command  all  the  libraries  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.  The  writer  regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  present  any  pictorial 
illustration  of  this  historical  '*  corner."  It  is  at  once  too  small  and  too 
large  to  be  photographed.  It  would  need  the  light  and  space  of  all  the 
libraries  in  Boston. 


'  Professor  Kiiiertoii  well  expressed  the  true  use  of  a  collego  library  "wben  he  said, 
in  his  article  on  The  practical  Method  in  Higher  Historical  Instruction  (see  Hall's 
reda*;o<;i(.al  Library,  vol.  i,  59) :  **  Wbat  the  laboratory  is  to  physical  science,  that  the 
library  iniist  bo  to  moral  science.  The  library  must  become,  not  a  store-hoase  of 
books,  but  a  place  for  work.  Books  must  exist  not  so  much  to  bo  read  as  to  bo  stud-, 
ied,  compared,  digested,  made  to  serve  in  the  development  of  new  truth  by  the  method 
of  practice  with  them." 
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THE  HARVARD   HISTORICAL   SOCIETY. 
\ 

One  of  the  pleasantest  experiences  of  the  writer  in  Cambridge  was 
that  of  meeting,  in  the  spring  of  1879,  at  the  house  of  the  librarian  of 
Harvard  University,  a  little  company  of  ad  van  ced  historical  students, 
with  their  instructors.  It  was  the  Harvard  Historical  Society,  which 
owes  its  origin  and  continuons  development  to  the  energy  of  such  men 
as  Professor  Emerton,  Dr.  Taussig,  and  Dr.  Ohanniug,  and  its  moral 
and  social  support  to  older  scholars  like  Professor  Torrey,  Dr.  Charles 
Deane,  and  Mr.  Justin  Winsor.  The  society  is  a  novel  combination  of 
youth,  early  manhood,  and  ripened  experience.  The  purpose  of  the  so- 
ciety is  the  discussion  of  original  historical  i^apers  and  the  fostering  of 
public  interest  in  historical  subjects  by  the  occasional  delivery  of  a  pub- 
lic lecture.  For  this  purpose  specialists  are  sometimes  invited  to  Cam- 
bridge. While  the  cultivation  of  historical  science*is  the  main  object 
of  the  association,  the  social  element  is  by  no  means  neglected.  In- 
deed, it  was  this  side  which  especially  attracted  the  writer,  as  he  has 
already  intimated.  After  listening  to  a  formal  paper  or  lecture,  it  is 
not  unusual  for  the  society  to  adjourn  by  invitation  to  a  professor^s 
house  for  the  informal  discussion  of  other  subjects.  Sometimes  both 
sessions  are  held  at  a  private  house.  Such  a  healthful  organization 
as  the  Harvard  Historical  Society  deserves  to  live  and  to  multiply. 

THE  NARRATIVE   AND   CRITICAL   HISTORY  OF*  AMERICA. 

Writing  upon  History  at  Harvard  University,  one  would  neglect  the 
most  remarkable  illustration  of  his  subject  if  he  should  fail  to  mention 
that  great  co-operative  undertaking,  the  Narrative  and  Critical  History 
of  America,  edited  by  Mr.  Justin  Winsor.  If  a  striking  proof  were 
needed  of  the  import9.nce  of  commanding  the  resources  of  historical 
literature  in  the  writing  of  history,  this  colossal  work,  which  masses 
the  best  results  of  four  centuries  of  book-making,  would  afford  that 
proof.  Here  is  a  scientific  enterprise,  directed  by  the  librarian  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  bringing  into  active  use  all  that  bibliographical 
information  and  special  knowledge  derived  from  a  lifetime  spent  among 
books  and  in  historical  pursuits,  an  enterprise  which  solely  by  this 
editor's  wide  acquaintance  with  men  and  materials  has  brought  into 
intimate  cooperation  with  his  own  work  in  Cambridge  the  historical 
talent  not  only  of  specialists  in  Harvard  University,  but  of  the  whole 
country,  together  with  contributions  from  every  special  library  of 
American  History  in  this  or  other  lands.  This  is  a  masterly  perform- 
ance. Such  a  work,  so  nobly  conceived  and  so  skillfully  executed,  re- 
flects the  highest  honor  upon  Harvard  University  and  its  scholarly 
librarian.  The  man  who  can  thus  devise  and  successfully  carry  on  such 
a  vast  literary  undertaking,  in  the  midst  of  administrative  duties  by  no 
means  light  in  a  librarj^  like  that  at  Cambridge,  deserves  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  head  of  the  historical  prpfi^^sion  at  Harvard  University. 
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The  American  Hisiorioal  Aasodation  wisely  showed  its  natioiial  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Winsor  by  electing  him  as  its  president,  immediatdy  no- 
oeedlng  Mr.  Gt3orge  Bancroft,  the  fiftther  of  American  history. 

The  general  idea  of  the  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  Ameriea  is 
indicated  by  the  title.  Each  important  division  of  the  work  ia  treated 
in  two  ways,  (1)  in  a  descriptive  manner,  for  the  general  readeri  (2) 
in  a  critical  manner,  for  the  scholar,  with  primary  referenoe  to  the 
sources  of  information.  It  is  this  latter  portion  of  the  task  which  shows, 
in  its  fullest  and  fireest  scope,  the  editorial  talent  of  Harvard's  librarian. 
A  thousand  and  one  skillful  bibliographical  touches  by  Mr.  Winsor  in- 
dicate how  he  has  improved  and  supplemented  the  special  work  of  his 
oo-labortos.  Only  an  historian  who  is  also  a  librarian,  or  who  oun- 
mands  the  best  and  fiiUest  resources  of  historical  science  in  a  libraiiaa^ 
environment,  could  do  such  work.  It  illustrates  better  than  anything 
the  writer  can  say,  or  the  artist  depict,  the  importance  of  a  well- 
equipped  library  for  historical  study  and  schplarly  investigation.  The 
library  of  Harvard  University  is  a  veritable  laboratory,  not  only  for  its 
active  historical  department,  but  also  for  the  most  ori^nal  and  com- 
prehensive historical  work  now  in  progress  in  these  United  States. 

The  sco]>e  of  the  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America  is  more 
than  continental.  It  embraces  Canada,  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America^  and  even  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  this  country.  The  work 
as  now  planned  will  include  eight  royal  octavo  volumes,  which  are  thus 
characterized:  Yol.  I,  America  before  Columbus;  Vol.  II,  Spanish  Dis- 
coveries and  Conquests  in  America ;  Yol.  Ill,  English  Discoveries  and 
Settlements  in  America;  Vol.  IV,  French  Discoveries  and  Settlements 
in  America ;  Vol.  V,  the  French  and  English  in  North  America,  from 
the  English  Revolution  to  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1089-1 7G3;  Vol.  VI,  the 
American  Revolution,  1763-1783 ;  Vol.  VII,  the  United  States,  1783- 
1850 ;  Vol.  VIII,  Canada  and  the  American  Outgrowths  of  Continental 
Europe.  Volumes  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  are  already  published,  and  Vol. 
VI  is  well  advanced.  The  first  volume  on  Prehistoric  America  will  be 
the  last  to  appear,  because  of  the  present  activity  in  that  field  of  re- 
search and  of  the  necessity  of  prudent  delay  in  preparing  the  editorial 
introduction  to  the  entire  work.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Winsor 
has  made  extensive  contributions  to  each  of  tbe  volumes  already  pub- 
lished. 

The  method  of  preparing  this  colossal  history  is  simply  the  applica- 
tion of  economic  principles  to  historical  investigation.  Division  of  la- 
bor and  co-operation,  under  the  skillful  direction  of  a  master-workman, 
are  as  legitimate  in  the  writing  of  history  as  in  the  building  of  a  cathe- 
dral. Indeed,  church  and  state  and  the  civilization  of  the  world  have 
been  reared  by  masterly  combinations  of  individual  forces.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  that  historians  should  imitate  the  methods  which  have  en- 
tered into  the  making  of  actual  history.  Hence  it  is  that  some  historical 
writers  have  attempted  the  imperial  method  of  uui  veirss^t  conquest  in  theic 
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individual  works ;  while  others  have  been  satisfied  with  kingdoms,  princi- 
X^alities,  or  pocket  republics.  Historical  writing  in  America  will  follow 
the  democratic  and  social  drift  of  our  times.  The  world  is  surely  becom- 
ing more  co-operative,  if  not  less  selfish,  more  constitutional,  while  still 
autocratic  in  corporate  forms.  By  and  by,  it  will  perhaps  appear  that 
for  one  man  to  attempt  to  write  the  history  of  the  world  is  to  repeat 
the  glorious  folly  of  Alexander;  even  to  essay  the  entire  history  of  one's 
own  country,  in  an  authoritative  way,  may  yet  bo  thought  a  mild,  i)ossi- 
bly  harmless,  reassertion  in  literary  form  of  tbe  absolutism  of  Bourbon 
kings,  who  identified  their  own  individual  views  with  tbe  btate  itself. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  combine  individual  forces  in  the  writing  of  his- 
tory upon  such  co-operative  and  constitutional  i)rinciples  that  individ- 
ual rights  are  conserved  while  the  general  good  is  promoted,  indicates 
progress  in  historical  science  worthy  of  these  modern  times.  To  repre- 
sent economic  and  republican  principles  in  the  very  constitution  of 
American  history  is  Mr.  Winsor's  conspicuous  merit  and  Harvard's 
greatest  honor. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


HISTORY  AT  YALE  UNIVERSITY. 


SCHOLASTIC  BEGINNINGS. 

In  an  address  before  the  Cornell  University,  June  21, 1871,  Professor 
D.  C.  Gilman,  then  of  Yale  College,  made  a  suggestion  which  deserves 
to  be  repeated  in  the  interest  of  the  history  of  American  education.  "  It 
will  be  a  curious  inquiry,"  he  said,  "  for  some  philosophical  writer  on 
the  intellectual  progress  of  this  country  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
themes,  the  text-books,  the  methods  of  instruction  and  tuition  which 
prevailed  in  the  American  colleges  prior  to  the  Revolution  ;  what  sort 
of  instruction  at  Cambridge  filled  Samuel  and  John  Adams  with  their 
notions  of  civil  liberty ;  what  sort  of  culture  at  N'ew  Haven  broaght 
Jonathan  Ed\^ards  to  his  lofty  rank  among  the  theologians  of  this 
country  and  of  Scotland ;  what  discipline  at  Princeton  fitted  James 
Madison  to  exert  such  an  influence  upon  the  formation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  what  academic  drill  at  Columbia  College,  in  New  York,  made 
Alexander  Hamilton  the  founder  of  our  national  credit  and  our  financial 
system.  When  that  inquiry  is  made,  there  is  a  curious  waif  among  the 
archives  in  the  college  library  at  New  Haven  which  will  show  on  what 
spare  diet  strong  men  have  been  fed,  and  which  will  exhibit  more  forci- 
bly" than  volumes  of  speculation  the  poverty'  of  the  intellectual  forces 
once  at  work  in  comparison  with  those  now  opening.  I  refer  to  a  worn 
and  almost  illegible  manuscript  which  contains  the  notes  of  lectures 
which  were  given  in  Harvard  College  two  hundred  years  ago,  to  the 
class  of  IGGS,  just  thirty  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  college.  The 
student,  whose  jottings  are  thus  handed  down,  was  Abraham  Pierson, 
who  afterward  became  the  first  president  of  Yale  College,  and  thus  the 
transplanter  of  Harvard  lore  to  the  favoring  soil  of  a  sister  colony. 
There  is  a  motto  twice  written  in  the  volume,  ending  with  words  which 
it  is  amusing  to  see  in  that  connection:  ^ Roc  tantum  scio me  nihil  ncire,^^ 

This  book  of  student-notes,  taken  at  Harvard  College  by  the  man  who 
was  chosen,  in  1701,  to  be  the  first  rector,  or  president,  of  Yale  College, 
instituted  that  year,  is  interesting  as  connecting  Yale  with  the  scholas- 
tic system  of  early  Harvard,  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  on  "History 
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at  Harvard  University."  These  notes,  described  by  Professor  Franklin 
B.  Dexter,  in  his  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Graduates  of  Yale  Col- 
lege (p.  61),  and  in  a  private  letter  to  the  writer,  relate  to  lectures  on 
logic,  ethics,  metaphysics,  physics,  and  divinity.  Tliey  wore  probably 
taken  in  the  usual  scholastic  way,  from  dictation ;  and  represent  the 
sum  and  substance  of  Harvard  wisdom  in  1668,  as  faithfully  as  a  book 
of  Loci  Communes  would  represent  the  academic  teachiug  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Rector  Pierson's  note-books,  possibly  containing  Harvard 
"  Common  Places," — may  or  may  not  have  served  him  as  a  basis  for  his 
own  class  instruction  at  Yale.  The  facj;  that  he  preserved  them  care- 
fully throughout  his  entire  life  is  presumptive  evidence  that  he  valued 
his  scholastic  inheritance  as  truly  as  does  the  Yale  College  library,  which 
has  preserved  the  manuscript  down  to  the  present  day. 

Unfortunately  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  writer,  the  Harvard  note- 
book of  Yale's  first  president  has  only  a  negative  value.  It  does  not  indi- 
cate that  the  subject  of  history  occupied  any  place  in  his  system  of 
knowledge.  And  yet,  in  1642-'43,  Harvard  College  certainly  gave  its 
students  one  hour  a  week  of  history,  on  Saturday,  immediately  after  din- 
ner. This  dyspeptic  course  was  fortunately  confined  to  the  winter  sea- 
son, and  gave  place  in  summer  to  the  study  of  botany,  or  "  the  nature  of 
plants.''  Probably  history  continued  to  be  taught  in  16G8,  when  Pierson 
was  a  student  there;  but  it  is  altogether  to  his  credit  that  he  took  no 
notes  upon  the  subject,  if  the  course  was  still  given  at  the  old  hour,  from 
1  to  2  o'clock,  on  the  only  half-holiday  in  the  week.  ISuch  i^reliminary 
training  in  history  would  hardly  incline  a  young  man  to  prosecute  that 
branch  of  study  as  a  graduate  course.  If,  in  after  years,  he  should 
happen  to  be  called  upon  to  organize  a  course  of  instruction  in  some 
other  college,  he  would  probably  elect  for  his  own  chair,  "  Divinity  Cat- 
echeticall,"  or  any  other  Harvard  course,  sooner  than  history.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  no  available  evidence  that  Rector  Pierson  repeated  the 
Harvard  experiment  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

The  study  of  history  in  some  form,  biblical  or  classical,  may  have  been 
introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  Yale  College  in  its  earliest  years ; 
but  the  first  formal  recognition  of  the  subject  was  (to  quote  the  author- 
ity of  Professor  F.  B.  Dexter)  "  the  appointment  of  President  Stiles  to 
a  professorship  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  1778.  He  held  his  profess- 
orship till  his  death  (in  1795),  and  after  him  it  was  held  by  Professor 
Kingsley,  from  1805  to  1817.  Dr.  Stiles  lectured  regularly  on  history, 
and  also  introduced  Dr.  Priestley's  Chart  of  History  as  a  text-book. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  his  interpretation  of  the  field  of  eccle- 
siastical history  was  a  very  wide  one;  it  was  simply  that  he,  an  eccle- 
siastic, taught  general  history.  I  should  be  very  loth  to  say  that  this 
professorship  was  the  first  introduction  of  history  into  our  curriculum; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  the  earlier  stages  of  its  career  have  ever  been 
traced," 
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OLASSIOAL  HISTOBY. 

The  regular  ooorses  of  instraotion  at  Yale  OoUege  were  not  printed  on- 
til  1822 ;  6o  that  there  is  for  the  writer  no  available  record  of  the  standing 
of  historical  studies  before  that  time.  Judging  from  the  actual  statusin 
that  year,  considerable  attention  must  have  been  given  to  classical  hiatoiy 
through  the  medium  of  ancient  historians  and  of  Adam's  Boman  Antiq- 
uities. Yale  College  has  always  been  a  stronghold  of  classical  colture. 
President  Barnard,  of  Oolumbia  College,  in  his  annual  report  for  1872 
(pp.  32--33)  speaks  of  <<  the  state  of  things  which  existed  in  Yale  GoUege, 
between  1820  and  1830  •  •  •  jfrom  personal  knowledge.''  He  says: 
*^  The  amount  of  classical  reading  in  those  days  was  vastly  greater 
than  it  is  at  present.  In  them  were  accomplished  all  of  the  two  large 
volumes  of  DazelPs  GrsBca  Majora,  embracing  Xenophon's  'AnabastB' 
and  ^  Memorabilia,'  with  large  extracts  from  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Lysias  and  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Longinus,  and  the  poets 
Sophocles  and  Euripides.  And  to  this  are  to  be  added  several  books  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  and  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown.  In  Latin 
the  reading  embraced  eight  books  of  Li vy's  History ;  the  entire  volume 
of  the  poetical  works  of  Horace,  including  the  odes«  satires,  epistles, 
and  the  Art  of  Poetry ;  Cicero  de  Offlciis,  de  Senectute,  de  Amicitia, 
de  Oratore,  and  de  Bepublica ;  and,  finally,  Tacitus,  the  History,  Agii- 
cola,  and  De  Moribus  Germanorum.  And  besides  this,  the  whole  of 
Adam's  Boman  Antiquities  was  read,  from  cover  to  cover." 

It  appears  from  Yale  catalogues  that  this  ancient  and  well-approved 
manual  of  Dr.  Adam,  rector  of  the  Edinburgh  High  School,  was  a  fresh- 
man study  down  to  1847.  During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
probably  more  students,  at  both  Harvard  and  Yale,  were  fed  upon  that 
Scotch  diet  than  upon  any  other  historical  material.  It  was  plain,  sub- 
stantial fare.  When  one  contrasts  the  old  fashioned  manuals  of  Adam 
and  Eschenburg  with  the  wafer-like  "primers^'  which  are  now  every- 
where in  vogue,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  knowledge  of  ancient  politics 
is  dying  out  in  American  schools.  In  these  days,  when  teachers  and 
students  alike  are  rushing  toward  modern  studies  in  history  and  politi- 
cal science,  it  is  refreshing  to  see  such  a  wholesome  ti'eatment  of  Boman 
constitutional  law  as  that  represented  in  the  l^otes  on  Boman  History, 
by  Ambrose  Tighe,  a  recent  classical  tutor  at  Yale  College,  or  such  an 
elective  as  that  offered  to  Seniors  by  Professor  TarlxJl  on  Aristotle's 
Politics.  A  scholarly  balance  between  ancient  and  modern  history  is 
likely  to  be  maintained  by  the  faculty  of  Yale.  The  classical  depart- 
ment in  that  institution  has  always  shown  a  disposition  to  represent 
classical  history  through  the  medium  of  classical  historians.  *  Thucy» 
dides,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  other  historical  writers  are  reivd  in  the  light 
of  modern  critical  scholarstiip ;  and  a  fair  amount  of  time  is  still  given 
to  English  textbooks  of  Greek  and  IU>maa  history,  including  classical 
antiquities, 
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HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  LAW. 

One  of  the  best  contribations  to  the  historical  caase  by  the  classical 
department  at  Yale  was  the  itnpalse  giveu  to  the  study  of  Boman  law, 
from  a  historical  point  of  view,  by  the  late  Professor  Hadley,  of  the 
Greek  department.  He  prepared  a  course  of  lectures  upon  Eomau  juris- 
prudence, for  the  benefit  of  students  at  Yale  College — a  course  which 
he  gave,  in  1S7(I-'71,  to  students  at  Harvard.  This  course  was  an  in- 
troduction of  American  students,  in  an  academic  way,  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  greatness  of  old  Rome,  which  consists  in  her  enduring  sys- 
tem of  law — a  system  which  Dean  Milman  says  the  Christian  Church 
despaired  of  rendering  more  equitable.  The  idea  of  teaching  Roman 
law  in  a  regular  class  course  was  taken  up  at  Harvard  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Gurney,  who  began  historical  work  in  connection  with  the  Latin 
department  at  Cambridge.  Professor  Ernest  Young  also  entered  the 
field  of  Roman  law,  and  continues  the  work  at  Harvard  to  this  day,  in 
connection  with  the  historical  department.  At  Yale  the  subject  of 
Roman  law  is  now  taught  to  law  students  by  Professor  A.  S.  Wheeler, 
of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and  by  Professor  Simeon  E.  Baldwin. 
Academic  interest  in  historical  jurisprudence  is  steadily  increasing  in 
America.  Columbia  College,  in  whose  law  school  it  was  once  found 
impossible  to  awaken  interest  in  Roman  law,  now  has  a  regular  academic 
lecturer  upon  this  subject — Professor  Munroe  Smith,  of  the  School  of 
Political  Science,  At  the  University  of  Rochester  the  subject  is  repre- 
sented by  Professor  W.  C.  Morey,  who  has  lately  issued  an  excellent 
historical  manual  on  The  Outlines  of  Romdn  Law,  admirably  supple- 
menting the  pioneer  work  of  Professor  Hadley. 

By  means  of  Professor  Hadley's  excellent  manual  the  subject  of  Roman 
law  has  been  quietly  fostered  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  among 
undergraduate  students,  during  recent  years.  To  encourage  this  study. 
Professor  James  Bryce,  Regius  Professor  of  Roman  Law  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  was  invited,  in  1883,  to  give  a  short  course  of  lectures 
in  Baltimore  upon  his  Oxford  specialty  j  and  now,  at  last,  Mr.  G.  H.  Em- 
mott;  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  England,  and  for  seven  years  lecturer 
on  Roman  law  at  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  is  giving  regular  and 
systematic  instruction  throughout  the  year  to  a  large  class  of  graduate 
students  in  Baltimore.  The  writer  mentions  such  facts  in  this  connec- 
tion because,  at  least,  the  Baltimore  demand  for  this  kind  of  historical 
teaching  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  influence  of  Professor  Hadley. 

POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Before  tracing  the  origin  and  development  of  historical  teaching,  as 
independent  of  the  classical  department  at  Yale,  it  is  worth  while  to 
cast  another  side-light  upon  its  early  curriculum.  In  President  Bar- 
nard^ Annual  Report  of  Columbia  College  for  1873,  there  is  an  inter* 
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esting  chapter  on  "  Progressive  Changes  in  the  Scholastic  System.^  He 
describes,  on  page  23,  the  importance  once  attached  to  geography  at 
Yale.  "  Morse's  octavo  volume  of  six  hundred  pages  was  professedly 
read  to  the  last  syllable.  It  is  true  that  the  lessons  assigned  were 
enormously  long — the  contents  of  twenty  or  thirty  pages  being  required 
at  a  single  recitation ;  but  the  books  were  completed,  and  examinations 
were  held  upon  them,  not  only  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  session  to  which 
they  belonged,  but  twice  subsequently  j  once  in  the  spring  of  the  junior 
year,  when  all  the  subjects  of  the  cotfrse  from  the  beginning  up  to  that 
time  were  examined  upon,  and  again  at  the  final  examination  of  the 
senior  class,  in  which  every  subject  in  the  entire  course  was  again 
passed  in  review.  This,  at  least,  was  the  case  in  the  college  in  which 
the  undersigned  received  his  education ;  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  common  usage." 

Without  defending  or  condemning  this  old-fashioned  system  of  exam- 
inations and  recitations  from  voluminous  text-books,  the  writer  would 
simply  inquire:  What  is  there  in  the  modern  systeqi  of  historical  instruc- 
tion, as  practiced  in  most  American  colleges,  which  supplies  such  a 
broad  geographical  basis  for  the  study  of  history  and  politics  as  did 
that  ancient  treatise  by  Jedediah  Morse  ?  If  any  modern  teacher  of 
physical  and  historical  geography  thinks  he  is  doing  work  of  remark- 
able excellence,  let  him  look  at  that  old  book,  once  ^'read  to  the  last  syl- 
ablo''  at  Yale  College.  While  not  advocating  a  new  edition  or  the  re- 
introduction  of  Morse's  ponderous  work  into  any  college  curriculum,  one 
may  reasonably  urge  that  something  like  Freeman's  Historical  Geogra- 
phy should  take  its  place. 

GENERAL   HISTORY. 

General  history,  as  dlstinguislied  from  classical,  was  not  absent  from 
the  curriculum  of  Yale  College  in  1822,  when  the  publication  of  courses 
of  instruction  first  began.  At  that  time  Tytler's  History  was  required 
lor  the  third  term  of  junior  year.  Tytler's  General  History,  Ancient 
and  Modern,  was  the  approved  text-book  at  Yale,  as  at  Harvard,  for 
many  years.  Dr.  Peabody,  in  Cambridge,  was  teaching  Ty tier  to  fresh- 
men in  1832,  one  hour  a  week,  and  the  book  survived  at  Yale  for  an  en- 
tire generation.  As  early  as  1822  the  first  volume  of  Kent's  Commen- 
taries was  taught  to  the  senior  class  during  the  first  and  second  terms. 
Thus  we  find  germs  of  history  and  political  science  planted  together  by 
the  classical  wayside  in  Yale  College ;  but  there  was  no  further  devel- 
opoKMit  until  1847,  when  Theodore  Woolsey,  valedictorian  of  the  class 
of  LSUO,  became  president  of  the  college.  In  the  first  year  of  his  admin- 
istration, ancient  history  (])robably  one-half  of  Tytler's  General  History) 
was  taught  to  the  junior  class  during  theii'  third  term,  and  modem  his- 
tory (probably  the  second  half  of  Tytler)  to  the  seniors  during  their  first 
term. 
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POLITICAL   SCIENCE. 

The  process  of  development  begau  with  Dr.  Woolsey's  own  specialty, 
"  Political  Philosophy,"  during  the  second  term  of  the  senior  year.  This 
coarse  consisted  mainly  of  lectores  by  the  president  on  International 
Law  and  Political  Science.  Wayland's  Political  Economy  was  also 
taught  to  seniors.  In  1849-'50  the  "Law  of  Nations'^  became  a  specific 
course,  as  distinguished  from  "  Political  Philosophy.''  The  full  develop- 
ment of  these  early  courses  of  Dr.  Woolsey's  may  be  seen  in  his  pub- 
lished treatises  on  International  Law  and  Political  Science.  The  former 
is  in  general  use  as  a  text-book  in  our  American  colleges,  and  the  latter 
is  well  known  In  the  literature  of  scientific  politics.  It  is  interesting  to 
reflect  that  Dr.  Woblsey  at  Yale  College  was  year  after  year  gathering 
useful  materials  for  his  great  works  during  the  very  same  period  in 
which  Francis  Lieber,  in  the  tranquil  seclusion  of  his  college-home  in 
Columbia,  S.  C,  was  elaborating  his  now  famous  treatises  on  Politi- 
cal Ethics,  Legal  and  Political  Hermenuetics,  Civil  Liberty,  and  Self- 
Government.  It  is  still  more  interesting  to  note  that  the  great  northern 
and  the  great  southern  tributaries  to  American  political  science  were 
brought  together  when  Theodore  Woolsey  edited,  in  1874,  a  revision  of 
Lieber's  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Government.  Both  of  these  men  were 
trained  in  Germany — Woolsey  at  Bonn,  Lieber  at  Berlin  and  Jena. 

HISTORY  CONTINUED. 

In  1853-'54,  the  courses  in  history  and  political  science  at  Yale  Col- 
lege  were  somewhat  modified.  Piitz  and  Arnold's  Ancient  History  was 
introduced  as  a  text-book  for  the  freshman  class  during  the  second 
term.  This  text-book,  which  is  an  American  adaptation  of  the  German 
Piitz,  long  a  famous  authority  in  Grerman  gymnasia,  is  not  remembered 
by  Tale  alumni  of  thirty  years'  standing  with  any  considerable  affec- 
tion. Men  were  compelled  to  learn  the  book  by  heart  and  recite  it  ver- 
batim. Probably  no  worse  method  of  teaching  history  was  ever  in- 
vented. It  was  against  this  memorizing  of  mere  '*  words,  words"  that 
Andrew  D.  White  revolted  when  a  student;  and  this  very  revolt  led 
him,  afterward,  in  1857,  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  to  take  a  fresh 
and  original  departure  in  historical  teaching,  thus  leading  the  way  to 
great  changes  of  method  in  this  country.  In  1863,  Liddell's  Rome  was 
substituted  for  Piii  z  and  Arnold.  In  the  senior  year,  the  president  gave 
one  lecture  a  week  the  first  term,  in  connection  with  Guizot's  History  of 
Civilization.  During  the  second  term,  he  gave  his  courses  in  Political 
Science  two  hours  a  week.  The  third  term,  Professor  Bissell  met  the 
class  daily  in  a  course  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In 
1855-'5G,  Lieber's  work  on  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Government  was  added 
to  the  course  in  Political  Science,  and  the  number  of  hours  in  the  first 
and  second  terms  was  doubled. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  HIStOBY. 

Before  1861  theological  stadents  had  enjoyed  lectarea  on  the  History 
of  Missions;  but  after  that  date  Professor  George  P.  Fisher  began  to 
give  instruction  in  Church  History,  with  an  historical  survey  of  the  old 
or  preparatory  dispensation  in  its  relation  to  Christianity;  the  estab- 
lishment andspreadof  Christianity  (including  missions  and  persecutions, 
ecclesiastical  polity  (including  the  rise  and  rule  of  the  papacy,  and  the 
reformation);  and  the  history  of  Christian  life  and  worship.  Among 
the  literary  results  of  these  lecture  courses  are  Dr.  Fisher's  valuable  and 
suggestive  works  on  the  Beginnings  of  Christianity  and  the  History  of  the 
Eeformation.  For  many  years  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  gave  lectures  to  the 
theological  students  upon  American  Church  History,  more  especially 
upon  select  topics  in  !N"ew  England  Church  History-^a  fertile  field  for 
historical  inquiry.  One  of  the  fruits  of  this  pioneer  work  was  Dr.  Ba- 
con's Genesis  of  the  New  England  Churches. 

PROFESSOR  ARTHUR  M.   WHEELER. 

In  1865,  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Wheeler,  who  had  previously  been  a  tutor  in 
Greek,  became  professor  of  history.  His  lectures  were  a  marked  suc- 
cess from  the  very  outset.  Graduates  of  Yale,  whom  the  writer  has  en- 
countered in  historical  courses  at  German  universities  and  as  students 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  speak  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  courses  with 
admiration.  In  1868,  modern  history,  beginning  with  the  reformation, 
was  offered  by  the  professor  to  seniors  for  two  terms.  The  first  term, 
there  was  an  optional,  four  exercises  a  week,  in  Bancroft's  History  of 
the  United  States,  llallam's  Constitutional  Ilistory,  with  lectures,  was 
taught  as  a  required  course  during  the  second  term.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Professor  Wheeler  has  retained  this  admirable  work  of 
Hallam  in  his  English  course.  This  part  of  his  work  has  now  developed 
into  two  of  the  most  popular  senior  electives.  One  course  of  two  hours 
a  week,  throughout  the  college  year,  is  devoted  to  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  English  constitution.  Besides  lectures,  the  course  includes 
a  study  of  Taswell-Langmead's  or  Stubbs'  Constitutional  History,  and 
Bright's  or  Green's  History  of  England,  Volume  I.  Such  work  affords 
an  excellent  introduction  to  the  stud}'  of  law.  A  second  elective,  three 
hours  a  week,  second  term,  is  now  offered  to  seniors  by  Professor 
Wheeler.  It  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  England  during  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  periods,  when  the  conflict  between  self-government  and  arbitrary 
power  was  finally  settled.  Here,  also,  lectures  are  supplemented  by  the 
required  use  of  standard  authorities,  such  as  Hallam's  Constitutional 
History  of  England  and  Bri gilt's  or  Green's  History,  Vol.  II,  with 
nuhierous  books  of  reference.  Professor  Wheeler  early  introduced  the 
system  of  a  working  library  for  his  classes,  and,  for  its  proper  equip- 
ment, raised  by  subscription  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  No  system 
of  historical  instruction  is  more  efidcient  than  that  which  oombiaea  vol* 
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tintary  reading  with  required  work  and  with  saggestive  lectures.  The 
best  elements  of  the  old  and  new  methods  of  historical  training  have 
been  happily  united  at  Yale. 

After  the  institution  of  a  distinct  chair  of  American  History,  in  1877, 
Professor  Wheeler  began  to  develop  an  optional  course  on  modern  Eu- 
ropean history  for  seniors,  four  hours  a  week  during  the  first  half  year. 
The  foundation  of  this  course  was  liaid  by  the  required  study  of  Hal- 
lam's  Middle  Ages,  for  which  it  still  remains  difficult  to  find  an  adequate 
substitute  in  the  English  language.  During  the  year  1885-'8G  this  op- 
tional course  in  Hallam  was  represented  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Bourne,  a  recent 
graduate  from  Yale,  holding  a  scholarship,  and  now  giving  "A  View  of 
Trade  and  Industry  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  which  is  a  course 
of  lectures  in  Historical  Economics,  one  hour  a  week,  to  graduate- 
students.  Professor  Wheeler's  own  work  in  European  history  is  now  in 
modem  fields,  and  more  especially  in  the  history  of  the  French  Kevolu- 
tion  of  1789  or  in  the  history  of  Europe  since  1815.  In  this  modern 
course  for  seniors,  two  hours  a  week  for  a  half-year,  he  employs  such 
authorities  as  Tocqueville's  Old  Regime,  Mignet's  or  Taine's  History  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  Fyffe's  History  of  Modern  Europe,  or  Mill- 
ler's  Political  History  of  Recent  Times,  and  Walpole's  History  of  Eng- 
land since  1815. 

This  general  plan  of  work  in  European  history,  specializing  as  it  does 
upon  modern  Europe  and  the  constitutional  history  of  England,  im- 
presses a  student  of  methods  in  teaching  as  one  of  the  most  sensible,  solid, 
and  practically  useful  now  in  operation. 

PROFESSOR  FRANKLIN  B.  DEXTER. 

In  1877,  Mr.  Franklin  B.  Dexter,  the  newly  appointed  Lamed  Pro- 
fessor of  American  History,  conducted  the  optional  course  in  Bancroft's 
History  of  the  United  States,  two  hours  a  week,  through  the  second 
term  of  senior  year ;  a  course  which  he  varied,  in  1879,  by  the  use  of 
Eliot's  History  of  the  United  States  and  Frothingham's  Rise  of  the  Re- 
public, and,  still  later,  by  the  use  of  Lodge's  Short  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Colonies  in  North  America,  Yon  Hoist's  Constitutional  History  of 
the  United  States,  and  Johnston's  American  Politics.  He  now  has  a 
course  of  two  hours  a  week,  the  first  half-year,  on  American  colonial 
history  to  17C5 ;  and,  the  second  half,  the  same  number  of  hours  upon 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  17G5-18G5,  He  also  gives,  the  second 
half-year,  one  hour  a  week  to  a  short  but  comprehensive  course  on 
American  history  in  general.  All  of  Professor  Dexter's  work,  like  that 
of  Professor  Wheeler's,  is  elective.  He  conducts  his  various  courses 
upon  the  topical  method,  prescribing  to  individual  studen  ts  passages  in 
various  authors,  besides  the  regular  class  study  of  such  required  texts 
as  ElioS  and  Johnston.  He  has  printed  lists  of  topics  for  individual 
•tody  I  the  authors  that  are  to  be  consulted  are  reserved  in  the  library 
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for  class  ase.  Good  results  have  followed  this  excellent  method  of  in- 
dependent and  co-operative  stndy  in  connection  with  regular  class  ex- 
ercises and  frequent  examinations  upon  required  subjects.  Among  the 
fruits  of  this  professorship  of  American  history '  are  Professor  Dexter's 
original  study  of  *'  The  Pilgrim  Church  and  Plymouth  Colony,''  with  a 
critical  essay  on  the  sources  of  information,  published  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  Mr.  Justin  Winsor's  !N"arrative  and  Critical  History  of  America, 
pp.  257-294,  and  various  valuable  monographs  on  Kew  England  and 
college  history,  notably,  New  Haven  in  1784;  The  History  of  Connec- 
ticut as  illustrated  in  her  Town  !N^ames ;  The  Founding  of  Yale  Col- 
lege; Governor  Elihu  Yale;  Memoranda  respecting  Edward  Whalley 
and  William  Goffe ;  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Davenport; 
Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Graduates  of  Yale  College ;  &c. 

Further  details  upon  history  at  Yale  University  will  be  given  in 
Chapter  YIII,  on  American  History  in  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Uni- 
versities, contributed  to  this  report  by  Dr.  F.  N.  Thorpe,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

'  Professor  Dexter's  department  of  American  history  was  strengthened  in  1885-'titi, 
by  Professor  Richards*  coarse  of  two  hours  a  week,  for  a  half  year  npon  the  Colonial 
History  of  New  England  to  1689. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY  AT  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 

Columbia  College,  in  New  York,  may  fairly  claim  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  American  institution  in  America  to  recognize  History  as  worthy 
of  a  professorial  chair.  The  institution  was  founded,  as  King's  College, 
under  the  royal  patronage  of  George  II,  in  the  year  1754.  Arrange- 
ments appear  to  have  been  made  in  the  original  faculty  of  arts  for  the 
teaching  of  Law  and  History'. 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  VARDILL,  1775. 

As  early  as  1773  we  find  "  Johannes  Vardill,  A.M.,  Socius,"  appointed 
professor  of  Natural  Law  (Jus  Natural  is).  In  1775  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  languages.  Undoubtedly,  both  appointments 
represented  the  revival  of  the  old  English  connection  between  law, 
history,  and  the  classics.  As  the  Jus  Naturalis,  then  taught  in 
European  universities,  was  but  the  continuity  of  Boman  ideas  of  philo- 
sophical jurisprudence,  so  history  was  regarded,  primarily,  as  the  his- 
tory of  Greece  and  Rome  and  as  a  mere  supplement  to  classical  culture. 

John  Vardill  was  a  graduate  of  King's  College,  and  was  the  very 
first  alumnus  of  that  institution  to  receive  an  appointment  as  an  in- 
structor. He  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  pupil  of  Dr.  Cooper,  the 
president  of  the  college,  and  to  have  sympathized  with  him  in  his  Tory 
politics.  Indeed,  the  young  professor  early  turned  his  attention  to 
political  pamphleteering  rather  than  to  the  teaching  of  history.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  taught  any  history  at  all,  unless  he  did  it  be- 
fore his  second  appointment,  while  yet  a  professor  of  jurisprudence.  A 
letter,  written  from  London  early  in  1775,  describes  him  as  "  Parson 
Vardill,  a  native  of  New  York,  who  has  been  here  a  twelve-month, — a 
ministerial  writer  under  the  signature  of  Coriolanus,  lately  appointed 
King's  Professor  in  the  College  of  New  York,  with  a  salary  of  £200 
sterling."  (N.  F.  Moore's  Historical  Sketch  of  Columbia  College,  page 
57,  edition  of  1840.)  President  Moore,  the  historian  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, says  (p.  87),  the  Rev.  John  Vardill  probaby  never  entered  on  the 
duties  of  his  office.  Very  little  importance,  therefore,  should  be  at- 
tached to  his  appointment,  save  that  of  the  early  recognition  of  History 
and  Politics  in  the  faculty  of  that  institution  which  has  since  done  so 
much  for  their  joint  advancement  in  this  country. 
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PROFESSOR  JOHN  McYICKAR. 

In  the  continuity  of  historicopolitical  studies  at  Golambia College 
there  was  another  important  influence  contemporary  with  Professor 
Anthon ;  namely,  the  Eev.  John  McVickar,  who  was  appointed  Pro- 
fcjisor  of  Philosophy,  Ehetoric,  and  Belles  Letters  in  the  year  1817. 
This  man,  the  successor  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bowden,  is  too  little  known  to 
American  students  of  History  and  Economics — in  both  of  which  studies 
he  was  a  remarkable  pioneer.  It  would  be  a  useful,  as  well  as  pious 
service,  if  some  one  of  the  present  instructors  in  the  School  of  Political 
Science  at  Columbia  would  prepare  an  academic  memorial  of  John  Mc- 
Vickar, as  he  did  of  his  worthy  predecessor,  Dr.  Bowden  (1751-1817), 
in  an  address  delivered  to  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College,  October  4, 
1837.  Although  the  life  of  the  Rev.  John  McVickar  has  been  written, 
a»  a  "clerical  biography,"  by  his  son  (New  York  :  Hurd  &  Houghton, 
1872),  there  is  so  much  of  academic  interest  in  his  life  and  writings,  so 
much  unused  biographical  material  in  the  archives  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, that  a  special  study  of  his  professorial  career  would  certaiuly  re- 
pay  the  younger  generation  of  teachers. 

In  general,  the  service  rendered  by  Professor  McVickar  to  Historical 
and  Political  Science  at  Columbia  College  resembles  that  rendered  by  Pro- 
fesor  Francis  Bowen  in  Harvard  College.  Under  the  broad  aegis  of  a  philo- 
sophical professorship,  both  teachers  protected  and  encouraged  historico- 
[K>litical  studies.  Both  inclined  most  strongly  toward  politico-economics. 
Both  produced  text-books  of  political  economy,  which,  in  their  day  and 
generation,  proved  very  helpful  to  American  students.  In  these  days, 
when  the  study  of  economics  is  coming  to  the  front  in  our  colleges  and 
universities,  it  will  be  recognized  as  a  distinguished  honor  for  Pro- 
fessor McVickar  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  this  country  to 
lecture  upon  political  economy  to  students,  and  also  one  of  the  first  to 
publish  a  text-book  upon  the  subject. 

John  McVickar  (1787-1863)  was  the  son  of  a  leading  merchant  of 
yew  York  City,  and  was  of  Scotch  descent.  Heredity  and  environ- 
ment gave  him  a  natural  inclination  toward  the  study  of  economic  ques- 
tions. Born  in  the  business  center  of  the  United  States,  into  family 
acquaintance  with  wealthy  and  influential  men,  into  lassociation  with 
Albert  Gallatin,  Isaac  Bronson,  and  Mr.  Biddle,  young  McVickar  could 
not  escape  the  great  problems  of  currency  and  banking  which  agitated 
bin  times.  Although,  after  his  graduation  from  Columbia  College,  ed- 
Qcated  as  a  theologian  and  for  a  time  settled  as  rector  of  a  parish  in 
Hyde  Park,  he  readily  accepted  the  philosophical  professorship  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Bowden  in  1817  ;  and,  within  a  year,  peti- 
tioned to  have  Political  Economy  added  to  his  already  wide  domain, 
without  any  iiicreuse  of  salar}-.  The  j^ear  ISIS  marks  the  establishment 
4>f  economic  science  in  Columbia  College,^  which  was  one  of  the  first  to 

^  William  and  Mary  College  is  an  historic  rival  of  Columbia  with  regard  to  priority 
rf recognition  of  economics  in  the  curricniam.  In  a  letter  from  Joseph  C.  Cabell  to 
Xbo^nim  Jefferson,  dated  August  4,  1816,  is  this  statement;  **Dr.  Smith  has  adopter' 
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recognize  this  subjiwt  iu  tbe  Uuiled  States.  For  several  years  tlie  Deed 
of  a  t£xt-book  of  Political  Eeouoruy  was  deeply  felt  by  McVickar  as 
ail  aid  to  bis  lectures.  liilSlJl  be  appeal's  tobave  urged  Edward  Ever- 
ett to  prepare  a  suitable  baud-book;  bot  the  great  orator,  wbile  ex- 
pressing iuterest  iutUe  subject,  pleaded  otber  eugagemeut^.  In  l&io 
McVickar  l)rouglit  out  bis  Outliues  of  Political  Ecouomy.  TLis  thin 
octavo  volume,  which  au  Auiericau  stiideut  may  well  prize  if  he  can  now 
secure  a  copy,  was  au  Americau  adaptatiou  of  J.  U.  Jkt'Cullocb's  article 
ou  Political  Economy  originally  publiabetl  iu  tbo  Edinburgh  supple- 
ment to  tbe  old  Eucyclopffidia  Britanuica.  This  article,  by  tbo  first 
Ricardo  lectnrer  on  Political  Economy,  well  deserves  comparison  with 
that  iu  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopiedia  Britaunica,  for  the  sake 
of  the  historical  method  which  both  articles  represent.  M'Cullocb,  with 
his  review  of  the  rise  of  economic  science,  the  mcrcaotilo  system,  the 
manufacturiug  system,  the  npiuiousof  Mr.  Mun,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  Dud- 
ley North,  Mr.  Locke,  <■(  at.,  may  bo  as  truly  called  a  representative  of 
the  historical  school  of  ccouomics  aa  Euies  or  RoscUer. 

It  is  interesting  to  retli-t-t  that  the  English  historical  method  of  J.  R. 
M'Cullocli  was  introduced  into  America  by  ,Tohn  McVickar,  more  than 
the  EcvioH-  ufMoutitiriiiiuu  [by  Count  Diistiitt Trocy]  a»tho  tpjrt-boolt  an  the  PriiiEi- 
plu  of  GovDmtuont  for  tbeatudetitB  of  Willinm  anil  Mary.  Ho  will  ndopt  either  Say 
ur  Trtifly  an  Puliticnl  EcoDnmy,  cm  tlic  oao  or  lIid  otliiir  may  apjiear  best,  when  tbe 
latter  oumua  out."  TriH-y'a  Treatise  ou  Politioul  Economy,  for  tbo  traualntiou  kod 
publication  of  vrliicli  JcGeraou  bad  early  arraageil,  was  l!ts^t^d  front  (be  press  of  Joseph 
MiUig.in,  at  Gi'orgPt.>«-ii,  D.  C,  in  1^17,  with  a  brii'f  iotroilnctory  skotcb  of  tbi!  his- 
tory of  economic  litcratnro  fi'oin  JeOersou's  own  pen.  Cabell  was  ineditutiDg  ft 
translation  of  Say,  but  gave  up  the  projeot,  Tracy's  claboratu  Review  of  MontesqalMi 
was  pnblisbed  at  Jcfiersoa's  instance  iu  FbiUdelpbin,  circa  1^1*2.  ThJa  work,  which 
was  adopted  at  William  and  Mary  College  iu  li^lG,  contained  Tracy's  economic  views. 
Jefferson  said,  wbcn  rocommendiug  it  through  CabfcU:  "Dr.  Smith,  yon  say,  oskti 
what  is  tbo  best  elemcutary  book  ou  the  principles  of  govorumeut?  Noue  in  the 
world  eqnul  to  the  Review  of  Monteequicn,  printed  at  Philadelphia  a  few  years  ago. 
It  has  the  advantage,  too,  of  being  equally  sound  and  corrective  of  the  principles  of 
political  economy,  and  all  within  the  compass  of  a  thin  8vo."  JeHerson  wot  one  of 
the  first  promot«rs  of  political  economy  in  this  country.  Iu  IdlG  he  wrote  to  Cabell 
that  he  would  render  the  country  a  great  service  by  translating  Saj',  "for  there  is  no 
branch  of  science  of  which  our  count  ryuiou  seem  so  ignorant  as  political  economy." 
Jefferson  came  very  near  capturing  the  French  economist  for  hia  own  Central  College, 
afterward  the  University  of  Virginia.  Jefferson  wrote  to  his  friend  Cabell  January 
S,  1815:  "I  have  lately  received  a  letter  fh>m  Say.  He  has  in  contemplation  to  re- 
move to  this  couutry,  and  to  this  ncighborliooil  particularly."  Failing  in  that  bril- 
liant scheme,  Jefferson  secured,  in  I.SIT.  the  professorial  services  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Cooper,  the  English  economist  and  refugee,  who  ha<l  settled  in  Pennsylvania  aomo 
years  before,  and  had  there  written  npou  economic  subjects.  As  uarly  as  ISIO  Jeffer- 
son said  of  Cooper:  "Tholwst  pieces  on  political  economy  which  havo  been  written 
in  this  couutry  were  by  Cooper."  This  uuivcrsal  scholar,  of  whom  mi  tittlii  is  now 
known,  never  actually  taught  political  economy  in  tbo  University  y{  Virginia,  which 
ohose  him  fur  its  first  professor,  but  fmiu  which  lie  early  resij^ued  on  account  of  sec- 
tarian opposition.  Ho  became  emiueut  as  a  teacher  of  economies  iu  the  Collego  of 
South  Carolina,  where  he  early  pnblished  a  text-book  of  political  economy,  which 
Mhoaid  1m  compared  with  that  of  McVickar. 
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twenty-five  years  before  the  rise  of  either  of  these  German  pioneers. 
By  more  than  fifty  yearsdid  the  Scotch  student  of  M'Culloch  and  Adam 
Smith  anticipate  the  American  disciples  of  Kuies  and  Roscher  in  ad- 
vocating historico-political  economy.  McVickar  appended  many  origi- 
nal notes  to  M'Cnlloch;  and,  among  other  good  things,  he  said  of  polit- 
ical economy:  "To  the  rising  government  of  America  it  teaches  the 
wisdom  of  European  experience."  He  called  economics  "  the  redeem- 
ing science  of  modern  times — the  regenerating  principle  that,  in  con- 
nection with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  is  at  work  in  the  civilized  gov- 
ernments of  the  world,  not  to  revolutionize,  but  to  reform."  Besides 
his  original  notes,  which  show  not  only  deep  moral,  but  profound  prac- 
tical insight  into  economic  questions,  McVickar  appended  a  general 
summary  of  economic  science,  which  probably  reveals  something  of  his 
own  method  of  presenting  the  subject  to  his  classes.  This  text-book, 
which  is  said  to  be  "  the  first  work  on  the  science  of  political  economy 
published  in  America,"^  (McVickar's  Life  of  John  McVickar,  85)  was  wel- 
comed by  Chancellor  Kent  and  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  warmest  terms. 
The  sage  of  Monticello  said  of  the  subject  which  the  book  represented: 
'^  I  rejoice  to  see  that  it  is  beginning  to  be  cultivated  in  our  schools. 
No  country  on  earth  requires  a  sound  intelligence  of  it  more  than  ours." 
Among  the  early  economic  writings  of  McVickar  are  the  following 
pamphlets :  Interest  Made  Equity  (1826),  an  English  article,  like  his  text- 
book, with  American  notes ;  Hints  on  Banking  (1827),  an  original  paper 
of  forty  or  more  pages,  addressed  to  a  member  of  the  New  York  legis- 
lature, and  said  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  free  banking  law  of  New 
York  (1833),  and  the  scientific  forerunner  of  practical  reforms  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  1844,  and  also  the  National  Bank  Act  of  the  United 
States  in  1863  (Appendix  to  the  Life  of  McVickar,  411).  A  more  dis- 
tinct foreshadowing  of  our  present  national  system  of  banking  was 
Professor  McVickar's  article,  published  in  1841,  entitled  '^  A  National 
Bank :  Its  Necessity  and  most  Advisable  Form."  Tnis  and  other  finan- 
cial articles  w^re  published  by  McVickar  in  the  New  York  Eeview,  which 
closed  its  infiuential career  in  1842.  He  wrote  on  *'  American  Fiuances" ; 
on  "The  Expediency  of  Abolishing  Damages  on  Protested  Bills  of  Ex- 
change''; on  "The  Evils  of  Divers  State  Laws  to  regulate  Damages  on 
Foreign  Bills  of  Exchange,''  &c.  A  complete  bibliography  of  the  writ- 
ings of  John  McVickar  would  be  a  helpful  addition  to  the  Dewey  system 
of  classification  in  theexcellentlibrary  of  Columbia  College.  In  the  his- 
tory of  economic  thought  in  the  United  States  John  McVickar  will  surely 
take  an  honorable  place  as  an  academic  pioneer.  Practical  economists, 
like  Franklin,  Robert  Morris,  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  this  country  had, 

^  This  statement,  as  will  appear  from  the  previous  foot-note,  id  not  strictly  true, 
for  Destutt  Tracy's  Treatise  on  Political  Economy  appeared  in  1817.  McVicliar  un- 
donbtedly  deserves  great  credit  for  pioneer  work,  but  the  claim  to  absolute  x^riority 
in  this  country  as  a  lecturer  upon  Political  Economy,  asserted  for  him  by  his  tilial 
biographer,  should  be  viewed  with  caution  until  the  facts  are  more  fully  known. 
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indeed,  developed;  but  professorial  economists,  with  original  and  in- 
dependent views,  were  rare  in  America  before  the  days  of  John  Me- 
Yickar.  His  chief  rival  to  priority  was  Professor  Cooper,  of  Dickinson 
College  and  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  friend  of  Jefferson, 
and  the  predecessor  of  Francis  Lieber,  in  Columbia,  S.  C.  By  a  singular 
chance  the  two  lines  of  economic  teaching  came  together  at  last  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  Kew  York,  when,  in  1857,  Francis  Lieber  was  called  to 
that  institution  as  the  successor  to  John  McVickar. 

The  subject  of  History  was  also  taught  by  Professor  McVickar  as  a 
branch  of  his  philosophical  department.  The  statutes  of  Columbia 
College  show  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Greek  and 
Boman  History,  or  Classical  Antiquities,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
classical  department.  But  some  attention  was  always  given  to  Modem 
History ;  and  this  apx>ears  to  have  been  intrusted  to  the  professor  of 
Philosophy,  Ehetoric,  and  Belles  Lettres.  It  was  p robably  a  natural  con- 
tinuation of  the  original  historical  work  of  John  Gross,  teacher  of  Geog- 
raphy and  German,  who  was  made  Professor  of  Philosophy,  also,  in 
1787.  The  preparation  which  Professor  McVickar  enjoyed  for  the 
teaching  of  history  was  not  as  good  as  that  which  came  to  him  by  na- 
ture and  associations  for  the  teaching  of  political  economy.  While 
yet  a  theological  student,  he  appears,  however,  to  have  pursued  a  course 
of  historical  reading,  and  to  have  invented  a  system  of  mnemonics 
which  ho  applied  to  Bossuet's  Chronolgy.  Entering  upon  his  profess- 
orship, McVickar  worked  out  his  own  methods  of  instruction  by  a  long 
course  of  experience,  the  results  of  which  may  be  generalized  upon  the 
basis  of  the  following  authentic  testimony. 

In  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College,  a 
statement  was  made,  in  1856,  by  Professor  McVickar,  with  resi)ect  to 
the  duties  of  his  department,  lie  said  his  j)rofessorship  comprised  a 
*^  union  of  historical  and  philosophical  studies,"  of  which  ho  advised 
the  division.  To  the  sophomores,  during  their  first  semester^  he  taught 
'^  Modern  European  History,  more  especially  from  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  being  the  period  suggested  by  Heeren  as  the  true 
commencement  of  the  European  system.  The  second  session  was  the 
exact  and  critical  study  of  English  History,  as  the  great  storehouse  of 
our  political  wisdom.  In  addition  to  this,  there  were  essays  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  course  read  and  criticised  in  the  lecture-room  ;  the 
whole  embodied  in  notes,  as  stated  in  my  annual  reports.-'  In  regard 
to  his  method  of  teaching,  Professor  ^leVickar  told  the  committee 
that  any  good  history  in  the  hands  of  students  was  sufficient.  He 
said,  ''  The  subject  is  studied,  not  the  text-book.  My  practice  is,  at  the 
commencement,  to  explain  the  subject  of  textbooks,  and  to  give  the 
class  a  list  of  the  best,  any  one  of  which  would  be  satisfactory.  I  have 
made  it  a  point  to  ascertain  from  the  best  students  of  other  colleges  the 
results  of  studying  from  text-books,  and  have  felt  that  such  instruction 
makes  little  impression  on  the  memory."    In  reply  to  a  question  from 
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the  committee  as  to  whether  he  delivered  his  lectures  from  notes.  Pro- 
fessor McVickar  said :  ^'  I  have  written  notes ;  and  in  the  earlier  periods 
I  nsed  to  read  lectures.  Experience  brought  me  to  a  freer  use  of  notes, 
as  guiding  the  analysis  of  the  subjects,  but  not  controlling  the  words." 

All  this  has  a  modern  tone,  and  indicates  a  man  of  sensible  ideas. 
There  was,  however,  one  radical  fault  found  with  Professor  McVickar, 
which  he  perhaps  inherited  from  Dr.  Bowden ;  he  did  not  succeed  in 
keeping  good  discipline  among  his  students.  In  his  eulogy  of  Dr.  Bow- 
den, McVickar  said,  with  a  certain  reflex  significance,  *^As  a  disciplina- 
rian he  held  lightly  the  staff  of  authority."  McVickar's  own  students 
appear  to  have  recognized  this  amiable  weakness  iu  their  master,  end 
to  have  presumed  upon  it.  Some  dissatisfaction  was  felt  by  the  admin- 
istration with  what  was  allowed  in  the  recitation- room  of  Professor  Mc- 
Vickar ;  and  the  inquiry  into  his  methods  of  instruction  reveals  a  cer- 
tain animus,  with  a  decided  tendency  toward  a  reconstruction  of  the 
entire  department. 

In  1857,  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  Professor  McVickar,  the  duties 
of  his  too  laborious  and  too  comprehensive  professorship  were  divided 
into  three  independent  chairs  :  (1)  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy; 
(2)  A^ncient  and  Modern  Literature  (Belles  Lettres) ;  (3)  History  and  Po- 
litical Science.  Professor  McVickar  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Evi- 
dences of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  which  he  held  until  1864,  when 
he  retired  from  office,  his  duties  passing  to  the  then  president.  The 
chair  of  Philosophy  was  given  to  Professor  Charles  Murray  Nairns. 
The  chair  of  Belles  Lettres  was  offered  to  Samuel  Eliot,  of  Boston ;  but 
he  declined  it,  and  the  duties  were  then  intrusted  to  Professor  Naims. 

ADVICE  OF  PBOFESSOB  ANTHON. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  above  cited  is  a  statement  by  Pro- 
fessor Anthon,  with  reference  to  the  status  of  history  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, in  the  year  1856,  at  which  time  there  was  considerable  discussion 
among  the  trustees  with  reference  to  the  reorganization  of  departments 
and  the  conversion  of  the  college  into  a  university.  In  answer  to  a 
question  propounded  by  the  committee  as  to  whose  duty  it  then  was  to 
teach  Ancient  History,  Professor  Anthon  said  that,  as  regards  fresh- 
men, it  belonged  to  the  Adjunct  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek.  He 
said,  also,  that  the  historical  teaching  of  subsequent  classes — the  con- 
tinuation of  freshman  History  and  Geography — belonged  to  the  philo- 
fiophical  department  of  Professor  McVickar.  Then  follows  Prolbssor 
Anthon's  recommendation  for  a  distinct  chair  of  History.  ^^In  my 
opinion,"  he  said,  '^  the  whole  subject  ought  to  be  assigned  to  a  sepa- 
rate department,  called  the  Professorship  of  History,  distinct  from  the 
other  departments  and  embracing  both  Ancient  and  Modern  History." 
This  was  the  same  idea  which  influenced  Harvard  College,  in  the  year 
1839,  to  institute  the  McLean  Professorship  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
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History,  wbicb  was  first  held  by  Jared  Sparks. '  A  suitable  man  to  real- 
ize tbia  idea  in  Columbia  College  was  doabtless  already  iu  tbe  iniod  of 
Presideut  Kiug,  and  sacb  coufidential  advisers  as  Profeesor  Aiithon. 

THE  CALL  OF  FRANCIS  LIEDER. 

Aa  early  as  1853  there  bad  began  a  presideDlial  correspondence  witli 
Fraucla  Lieber,  Professor  of  History,  Political  Economy,  and  Pbilosopby 
in  the  College  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  "About  three  yearsago,"  says  Lieber, 
is  a  commanicatioa  to  the  Columbia  trustees  written  in  Septcmtwr, 

1856,  "  I  was  requested  to  give  my  views  rejiardiiig  a  university  in  New 
York.  I  sent  a  paper  to  President  King,  and  would  now  refer  to 
that."  About  this  time  (1856)  Lieber,  among  others,  had  been  asked 
by  the  trustees  for  written  opinions'  on  a  great  variety  of  ques- 
tions of  academic  interest.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  this  correspondence 
and  the  growing  Same  of  Lieber's  works  on  civil  liberty  and  i>olitical 
ethics  which  secured  him  the  call,'  in  IS57,  to  the  profesBorship  of  His- 
tory and  Political  Science  in  Columbia  College.  In  February  of  that 
year  he  bad  recommended  to  tbo  trustees  that  tbcy  should  begin  the 
nniversity  at  once.  "  Four  professors,"  bo  said,  "  one  of  Languages  or 
Literature,  one  of  History  and  Political  Sciences,  and  two  of  the  Nat- 
ural Sciences  would  seem  sufficient  to  make  a  beginning."  Notbiag 
came  of  this  excellent  project  for  a  university;  but  Lieber  was  soon  in- 
stalled iu  a  position  for  which,  by  natural  predilection  and  ncademices- 
perience,  he  was  eminently  fitted.     By  vote  of  tbe  trustees,  October  6, 

1857,  tbe  following  subjects  of  instruction,  some  of  which  were  doubt- 
less designed  for  law  students,  were  assigned  to  the  new  profesBor: 
Modern  History,  Political  Science,  International  Law,  Civil  Law,  and 
Common  Law.  Evidently,  both  Lieber  and  tbe  trustees  bad  a  large 
conception  of  tbe  duties  of  the  new  professorship  and  of  its  possible  re- 
lations to  the  Columbia  Law  School.  It  was  a  colossal  undertakiugfor 
one  man  to  attempt  to  lectnre  apon  all  these  great  subjects.  Lieber  car- 
ried as  much  of  the  burden  as  ho  was  able  to  do,  IVom  1857  until  1865, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Columbia  College  Law  School  as  pro- 
fessor of  Constitutional  History. 

ALLIANCE  OP  HISTORY   AND   POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  call  of  Francis  Lieber  to  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  1857, 
from  Colombia,  S.  C,  marks  tbe  first  recognition  by  a  Northern  college 

■  Replies  of  GeDtleraen,  not  oScers  of  tbo  iDBtitntion,  to  pnoted-circnlar  qnestioni 
of  the  committee.  CommaalcatJoo  of  Profensor  Francis  Liel>er,  185G.  Tbes«  Tepltes 
ve  in  a  bound  volnme  of  Reports,  Statements,  Opiuions,  Testimou  j,  ISJS,  Colambi* 
College  Library. 

•BesolntioQs  Passed  by  tbe  Trustees  of  Colnmbia  College,  1920-1868.  New  York: 
Tan  Nostran<l,  18(W.  It  ia  intoresting  to  note,  in  connection  trith  tbe  call  of  Francis 
Lieber,  tbat,  io  Ftbrnary,  1857,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Rngglex,  it  mas  resolved  tbat  ft 
prafeaBoiahlp  of  Americiui  History  b«  established  in  Colnmbia  College. 
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of  history  and  politics  as  properly  co-ordinated  sciences.  At  the  Ool- 
lege  of  Sonth  Carolina,  Lieber  had  tanght  history,  political  economy, 
and  philosophy  as  a  homogeneous  gronp.  The  presence  of  the  latter 
subject  in  his  professorship  betrays  a  survival  of  the  old  scholastic 
connection  between  metaphysics  and  politics,  a  connection  which  lasted 
long  at  Harvard,  Columbia,  and  many  other  colleges.  It  was  the  great 
ambition  of  Lieber  to  associate  history  with  the  political  sciences,  and 
to  make  these  studies  an  independent  and  homogeneous  department. 
This  end  was  finally  achieved  by  his  establishment  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege, Kew  York.  The  combination  which  he  there  made  was  the  his- 
torical corner-stone  of  the  extensive  school  of  political  science  which 
is  now  building  in  that  institution  under  the  direction  of  Lieber's  suc- 
cessor. Professor  John  W.  Burgess. 

There  is  a  valuable  and  suggestive  idea  in  Lieber's  first  combination 
of  history  and  politics  which  ought  to  influence  all  American  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  proper  co-ordination  of  these  studies.  If,  for 
economic  or  other  .reasons,  there  must  be  a  grouping  of  various  sub- 
jects under  one  administrative  head,  history  ought  rather  to  be  yoked 
with  political  science  than  with  language,-  literature,  or  philosophy. 
The  nature  of  history  and  political  science  determines  their  intimate 
relation,  if  not  tlieir  necessary  co-ordination.  <<  History  is  past  politics, 
and  politics  is  present  history.''  History  is,  primarily,  the  experience 
of  man  in  organized  societies  or  so-call^  states.  Political  science  is 
the  application  of  this  historical  experience  to  the  existing  problems  of 
an  ^ver  progressive  society.  History  and  politics  are  as  inseparable  as 
past  and  present  This  view  is  justified  by  the  best  historical  and  po- 
liticfd  opinion  of  our  time :  Eanke,  Droysen,  Bluntschli,  Knies,Roscher, 
Nitzsch,  Freeman,  Seeley,  and  by  the  practical  experience  of  the  best 
American  colleges  and  universities. 

liebeb's  antecedents. 

Franz  Lieber  was  a  German-American.  He  was  born  in  Berlin  in 
the  year  1800,  and  was  educated  in  the  Berlin  Gymnasium,  one  of  the 
many  institutions  founded  for  the  physical  and  mental  training  of  Ger- 
man youth,  and  for  the  liberation  of  Prussia  from  the  Napoleonic  yoke. 
Lieber  was  always  an  enthusiast  for  liberty.  He  fought  in  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  against  the  French,  when  he  was  only  fifteen  years  old. 
He  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Jena,  in  1820.  He  then  went  to  Greece, 
like  Lord  Byron,  to  aid  the  revolutionists.  He  returned,  in  sorry  plight, 
by  way  of  Borne,  where  he  found  shelter  and  encouragement  in  the 
house  of  Niebuhr,  the  historian,  then  Prussian  ambassador  at  the 
Papal  court  Young  Lieber  became  house-tutor  to  Niebuhr's  son  Mar- 
cus, and  was  the  intimate ,  companion  of  the  historian  of  Borne  in  his 
walks  over  the  Campagna.  Lieber  learned  the  science  of  history  from 
one.  of  the  greatest  of  German  masters,  from  a  man  who,  perhaps  more 
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than  all  others,  save  Leopold  von  Banke,  has  inflaenced  historical  study 
in  the  nineteenth  centnry. 

Politics  were  learned  by  Lieber  not  so  much  from  masters  and  firom 
books  as  from  the  harsh  experiences  of  actual  life  in  Greece  and  Pros- 
sia,  England  and  America.  He  was  bred  in  the  school  of  stadent-en- 
thnsiastSy  but  his  ideals  were  tempered  by  contact  with  facts.  For  his 
revolationary  sentiments  he  once  sat  for  several  months  in  one  of  the 
state  prisons  of  Prnssia.  Liberated,  finally,  through  the  personal  influ- 
ence of  Niebuhr,  by  his  advice  Lieber  sought  refuge  in  England,  in  1825. 
This  favored  land,  where  liberty  has  always  been  secured  through  law, 
gave  character  and  substance  to  the  young  German's  political  philos- 
ophy. He  abandoned,  dreams  and  idle  speculations.  Henceforth  the 
English  reality  of  institutional  liberty  became  his  ideal. 

In  1827  Lieber  came  out  to  America,  where  his  practical  philosophy 
was  destined  to  find  vigorous  expression  in  the  teaching  of  youth.  It 
is  often  said,  with  a  shade  of  wonder  and  compassion,  that  Lieber  began 
life  in  Boston  as  teacher  in  a  swimming-school.  Few.people  really  un- 
derstand what  this  fact  represents.  In  Prussia,  Francis  Lieber  had 
been  a  gymnastic  pupil  of  Dr.  Jahn,  the  father  of  modern  physical  cult- 
ure ;  the  man  who,  more  than  all  others,  laid  the  basis  of  physical  train- 
ing for  New  Prussia  and  for  the  Prussian  army.  Dr.  John  Warren  and 
a  few  prominent  gentlemen  in  Boston  had  conceived  the  idea  of  intro- 
ducing the  Prussian  system  of  physical  culture  into  this  country.  They 
invited  '^  Father  Jahn  "  to  come  over  to  Boston  and  establish  a  gymna- 
sium. Jahn  was  unwilling  to  come ;  but  he  recommended  one  of  his 
favorite  pupils,  Franz  Lieber,  then  in  England.  Accordingly,  Lieber 
was  asked  to  come  to  Boston  and  conduct  the  Tremont  Gymnasium, 
which  he  gladly  consented  to  do.  The  full  significance  of  the  fact  of 
Lieber's  teaching  in  a  Boston  swimming-school  is,  therefore,  that  he 
taught,  scientifically,  Prussian  gymnastics,  of  which  a  swimming-school 
was  only  an  incidental.  Lieber  was  almost  the  first  exponent  in  Amer- 
ica of  the  physical  basis  of  education.  The  very  first  teacher  of  gym- 
nastics in  this  country  was  Dr.  Charles  Beck,  another  pupil  and  frieml 
of  *' Father  Jahn.''  Beck  established  a  gymnasium  in  connection  with 
the  famous  Round  Hill  School,  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1825,  where 
George  Bancroft,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  school,  and  himself  an  off"- 
spring  of  (Jerman  culture,  began  to  write  the  History  of  the  Ignited 
States.  Beck,  the  gymnast,  was,  at  the  same  time,  teacher  of  Latin ; 
and  he  afterward  became  professor  of  Latin  in  Uarvard  College.* 

'  Physical  Training;  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities,  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell, 
Circular  of  lulbnnation,  Bureau  of  Education,  No.  o,  188r>,  pj).  "24,  IGl  ;  a  very  sug- 
geetivo  and  valuable  document. 

An  interesting  fact,  not  mentioned  in  Dr.  Hart  well's  report,  :s  the  direct  commu- 
nication of  the  gymnasium  idea  from  the  Kound  Hill  i>chool  to  Williams  College. 
Ex-president  Mark  Hopkins,  in  his  semi-centennial  address,  l^^,  says  Williams  waa 
"the  first  college  to  move  in  regard  to  it  (a  gymnasium)."'  "I  Nvas  sent,  when  a  tu- 
tor, to  Northampton  to  see  it ;  and  the  result  was  some  apparatus  in  the  open  Bir, 
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« 

Francis  Lieber  was  not  content  with  teaching  gymnastics.  He  was 
American  correspondent  for  German  newspapers.  He  undertook,  with 
saecess,  an  American  adaptation  ofthe  Conversations  lexikon  of  Brock- 
haas,  in  the  old  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  upon  which  he  did  much 
original  work,  embodying  the  fruits  of  his  study  of  English  institutions. 
In  such  contributions  we  have  the  key-note  to  Lieber's  life-work.  He 
was  to  mediate  between  German  culture  and  American  wants  through 
Anglo-American  training.  He  was  the  transmitter  of  German  ideas  of 
education  to  Girard  College,  in  Philadelphia.  Without  following  his 
career  from  Boston  down  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  we  find  the  young 
man,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  just  ten  years  after  his  landing  in 
America,  installed  as  professor  in  a  Southern  college,  in  Columbia, 
S.  O.  There  he  remained  for  just  twenty  years.  It  was  his  golden 
time  of  scholastic  leisure  and  scholarly  production.  All  of  his  great 
works — his  Legal  and  Political  Hermeneutics,  his  Political  Ethics,  and 
his  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-government  —  were  produced  during  this 
sojourn  at  the  South.  These  works  represent  the  first  real  transmission 
of  German  political  philosophy  to  the  New  World,  through  the  clarify- 
ing experience  of  English  history  and  American  life.  His  was  the  first 
great  original  production  of  political  science  in  America.  This  creation 
came  from  the  contact  of  a  philosophic  German  mind  with  the  historic 
realities  of  AngloAmerican  liberty.  Lieber  always  had  a  wonderful 
power  of  assimilating  the  facts  of  experience.  His  strong,  healthy  nat- 
ure, made  more  vigorous  by  physical  culture,  seemed  to  thrive  in  every 
new  environment.  From  all  sides  he  drew  fresh  inspiration.  A  Ger- 
man at  heart,  he  became  English  in  his  history  and  American  in  his 
politics. 

liebee's  method  op  teaching. 

Judge  Thayer,  Lieber's  biographer,  says,  with  great  earnestness, 
^'America  owes  a  large  debt  to  Lieber.  Probably  no  man  has  instructed 
so  many  of  our  countrymen  in  the  truths  of  history,  the  canons  of  ethics, 
and  the  principles  of  political  science.  Nearly  forty  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  that  service — years  crowded  also  with  industry  in  other 
departments,  and  in  which  he  produced  those  great  works  which  will 
in  the  future  take  their  place  beside  the  most  important  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  history  of  jurisprudence.  His  method  of  teaching  was 
such  as  to  make  the  subject  attractive  in  the  highest  degree  to  his 
students,  and  they  thoroughly  understood  everything  they  learned. 
He  never  read  lectures,  but  expounded  his  subject  in  terse,  familiar 
language,  and  impressed  them  by  copious  and  happy  illustrations.  At 
the  end  of  every  recitation  he  gave  out  what^  for  the  next  time,  they 

soath  of  East  College.  I  remember  a  swing  and  some  parallel  bars.  From  that  swing 
and  those  bars  the  present  gymnasium,  with  its  clock,  has  been  developed  through 
several  intermediate  forms-^much;  I  snpprse,  as  the  higher  animals  were  developed 
from  the  lower.'' 
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ongbc  to  read  collaterally,  and  what  peculiar  subjects  or  persons  they 
ought  to  study  besides  the  lesson.  Hecaused  theui  to  read  poetry  and 
fiction,  in  connection  with  history,  to  see  how  great  writers  had  con- 
ceived great  characters.  He  relied  much  upon  the  blackboard.  To 
one  he  would  give  chronology ;  to  another,  geography ;  to  another, 
namet^ ;  to  another,  battles.  Four  large  blackboards  were  in  constant 
use  at  thesaui6  time,  and  often  a  considerable  part  of  the  fioor  besides. 
All  names  were  requiiisd  to  be  written  dowu,  sometimes  sixty  or  sev- 
enty, by  one  student,  with  a  word  or  two  showing  that  the  writer  knew 
what  they  meant.  All  places  were  pointed  out  ou  large  maps  and  globes. 
All  definitions  were  written  on  the  blackboard,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no  mistake.  Foreign  names  were  always  written  ou  the  blackbonixl 
behind  him.  Ue  always  appointed  a  lesson;  but  the  students,  when 
they  came,  did  not  know  whether  they  were  to  recite  or  to  listen  to  a 
lecture,  so  that  they  always  had  to  be  prepared.  Notes  of  his  lectures 
were  to  be  taken  ;  and  he  required  each  student  to  have  a  blank  book, 
wherein  they  must  enter  titles  of  books  and  subjects  to  be  studied  in 
later  life — such  as  were  necessary  for  an  educated  man;  and  he  was 
particular  in  requiring  this  blank  book  to  have  a  firm  cover.  He  used 
to  say  that  Iwoks  were,  like  men,  of  little  use  without  a  stiff  back," 
(The  Life,  Character,  and  Writings' of  Francis  Lieber,  by  Hon.  M.  Bus- 
sell  Thayer,  republished  in  Lieber's  Miscellaneous  Writings,  Vol.  I,  p. 
34.) 

PRESIDENT   BAKNAUD'S  REPORT,  18C5. 

In  President  Barnard's  Annual  Beport  for  1865  there  is  some  acooant 
of  the  status  of  Lieber's  department  after  the  lapse  of  eight  years.  The 
president  said  the  seniors  were  taught  Modern  History,  Political  Phi- 
losophy, and  Political  Economy.  The  text-  books,  in  the  two  latter  sub- 
jeet6,were  Lieber's  Civil  Liberty  and  Say's  Political  Economy.  Lieber's 
own  annotated  copies  of  these  works  are  now  preserved  in  the  historical 
library  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  showing  the  wealth  of  fact 
and  illustration  which  he  accumulated  for  his  classes,  in  greater  volame 
with  each  succeeding  year.  President  Barnard  says  that  "  as  a  basis 
for  the  lectures  on  Modern  History,  the  professor  took  Weber's  Outltnes 
of  Universal  History."  These  subjects  were  taught  two  hours,  weekly, 
chiefiy  by  impromptu  lectures  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  written 
exercises  on  the  part  of  the  student.  To  the  junior  class  the  professor 
gave  two  hours  a  week  of  historical  instruction  through  the  year.  The 
sophomore  class  had  Boman  History — from  Wilson's  Outlines — to  the 
downfall  of  the  Western  Empire.  From  the  same  text-book  the  fresh- 
meu  were  taught  the  history  of  Greece  down  to  the  conquest  of  that 
country  by  the  liomans,  in  146  B.  C. 

In  this  same  report  President  Barnard  expresses  some  dissatisfaction 
with  the  distribution  of  professorial  force  in  the  curriculum  of  Colum- 
bia College.    He  says :  "All  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  two  depart- 
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ments  of  Philosophy  and  English  and  of  History  and  Political  Science, 
might  be  better  put  into  the  hands  of  a  single  instructor,  with  a  tutor 
to  assist  him,  than  be  disposed  of  as  at  present.  It  is  quite  doubtful, 
in  tho  view  of  the  undersigned,  whether  Modem  History,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  ought  to  occupy  any  considerable  space  in  the  teach- 
ing of  our  colleges.  The  subject  is  so  vast,  and  practically  so  exhaust- 
less,  that  the  little  which  can  be  taught  in  the  few,  hours  of  class  in- 
struction (if  that  is  all  the  learner  ever  knows)  amounts  to  but  a  small 
remove  from  absolute  ignorance.  There  are  certain  large  outlines  that 
can  be  sketched  boldly  out ;  but  that  being  done,  the  instructor  will 
much  more  profitably  employ  himself  in  furnishing  the  student  with 
something  of  the  bibliography  of  history — in  giving  him,  in  short,  a 
guide  for  his  private  reading — than  in  attempting  any  detail  of  the 
growth  and  decline  of  particular  peoples,  or  the  rise  and  fall  of  partic- 
ular empires.'^ 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1865,  the  trustees  of  Columbia  Ck)llege  resolved 
that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  report  '^  on  the  expediency  of 
abolishing  the  professorship  of  history.'^  On  the  6th  of  July  follow- 
ing it  was  resolved,  ^<  That,  until  further  order  of  this  board,  instruc- 
tion in  history  and  political  economy  be  given  by  the  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  English  literature,  under  the  direction  of  the  president.'' 
Columbia  College  thus  returned  to  the  old  system  which  had  prevailed 
in  1856,  before  the  duties  of  Professor  McYickar  had  been  divided,  and 
before  Francis  Lieber  had  been  called  to  represent  History  and  Polit- 
ical Science.  Professor  Kaime,  who  was  McVickar's  successor  in  Phi- 
losophy, now  took  direction  of  all  the  English  and  historical  work,  with 
Eugene  Lawrence — since  known  to  literary  fame — as  an  assistant  in 
the  branches  last  mentioned.  Wayland's  Political  Economy  was  taught 
to  the  senior  class  by  the  professor  of  philosophy.  Lieber's  predilec- 
tion for  more  advanced  political  science  and  his  natural  inclination  to 
work  with  law  students,  rather  than  with  undergraduates,  probably 
had  much  to  do  with  this  seeming  reaction  on  the  part  of  college  in- 
struction. But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  historical  teaching  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  was  at  all  inferior  to  that  given  by  any  of  his  predecessors. 
He  taught  the  freshmen  Anthon's  Manual  of  Antiquities  and  Wilson's 
Outlines  of  the  Early  Ages  of  the  World  and  of  Grecian  History ; 
while  to  the  upper  classes  he  taught  Roman  History,  Mediaeval  History, 
and  Modern  History  down  to  1763,  closing  his  course  with  the  philo- 
sophic causes  and  leading  facts  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  also  re- 
quired essays  on  historical  subjects  every  month.  History  continued 
as  an  annex  to  the  department  of  Philosophy  and  English  Literature 
down  to  1876,  with  frequent  changes  of  the  historical  instructor. 

In  the  president's  reports  for  1871-'72,  the  following  statements  con- 
cerning Dr.  Quackenbos's  methods  of  historical  teaching  are  noteworthy: 
"The  method  of  instruction  was  peculiar.  Students  were  required  to 
write  upon  the  blackboard  accounts  of  the  subjects  given  to  them^  and 
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» 

thus  tbey,  learned  facility  and  condensation  of  expreaalmit  and  piolka- 
biy  fixed  details  more  firmly  in  their  minds.''  (Report  of  1871^  10-lL) 
Again,  President  Barnard  observes :  '^  Tlie  method  of  daily  reeitatkni 
consistedi  to  » large  extent,  of  written  sketcheSi  prepared  in  pieaence 
of  the  class  by  individaal  students  upon  the  blackboard."  (Beporfe  of 
18729 11.)  This  method  of  recitation,  from  blackboard  brieb  or  analysei, 
has  been  profitably  employed  in  certain  departments  at  the  West  Point 
Military  Academy  and  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  The  historical 
text-books  at  Golombia  Oollege,  for  the  pisriod  from  1865  to  187A|  mte 
Wilson,  Weber,  Taylor,  Hume,  Idngard,  and  Greasy. 

LIBBEB  IN  THB  LAW  SCHOOL. 

The  professional  work  of  Francis  Lieber,  firom  1865  to  1876,  was  obieQy 
in  the  Law  School.  His  salary  there  was  $4,000  per  annum.  By  reso- 
lution of  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College,  June  6, 1865,  law  students 
were  required  to  attend  such  of  Dr.  Lieber's  lectures  as  the  law-sdwol 
committee  should  deem  proper.  JBy  another  resolution,  passed  October 
9, 1865,  Lieber's  title  was  declared  to  be  ^«  Professor  of  OonstitatioBal 
History  and  Public  Law."  It  was  also  then  resolved  that  <<  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  professor,  during  each  academic  year,  to  deUver  oneleet* 
ure,  weekly,  to  each  class;  that  lectures  on  the  constitutional  histoiy 
of  England  be  delivered  to  the  junior  class,  and  on  that  of  the  ITiiitsd 
States  to  the  senior  class ;  and  also  a  course  on  modem  political  hiatoty 
to  the  junior  class,  and  on  government  to  the  senior  dass."  An  anthorip 
tative  statement  in  regard  to  Lieber's  connection  with  the  Columbia  CoL 
lege  Law  School  is  the  following,  by  Professor  Dwight,  for  many  years 
the  head  of  that  school :  ^<  Professor  Lieber's  connection  with  the  school 
continued  until  his  death,  in  the  summer  of  1872 ;  and  he  gave,  yearly, 
a  course  of  lectures  upon  those  special  subjects  in  which  he  had  gained 
great  distinction  for  his  learning,  originality,  and  independence  of 
thought,  extensive  research,  and  sound  judgment,  viz,  ^The  History  of 
Political  Literature';  'Political  Ethics';  *The  Origin,  Development, 
Objects,  and  History  of  Political  Society';  ^Constitutional  Covem- 
ment,'  etc.  Since  his  death  his  place  has  been  temporarily  filled  by 
special  lecturers,  delivering  courses  of  lectures  upon  the  cognate  sub- 
jects of  political  science,  civil  polity,  and  international  law,  among  whom 
have  been  included  Hon.  George  H.  Gusman,  formerly  United  States 
Consul  to  Denmark;  Charles  W.  McLean,  and  Professor  John  W.  Bur- 
gess of  Amherst  College.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  a  professor  will 
soon  be  elected  to  occupy,  permanently,  this  vacant  chair."  (Quoted  in 
the  Historical  Sketch  of  Columbia  College,  1754-187G,  by  Professor  J. 
Howard  Van  Amringe,  page  84.) 

PBOFESSOB  JOHN  W.  BUBGESS. 

The  call  of  Professor  John  W.  Burgess  to  take  up  anew  the  work  of 
Francis  Lieber,  both  in  the  law*school  and  in  Columbia  College,  was 
due^  in  ^reat  measure,  to  the  good  ^udgnient  and  personal  influence  of 
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Professor  Theodore  W.  D wight,  who,  daring  his  owalecture  courses  on 
constitutional  law  at  Amherst  had  discovered  the  merits  of  the  rising 
young  professor  of  History  in  that  institution.  Even  before  his  call  to 
Amherst,  however,  Mr.  Burgess  had  been  recommended  to  Columbia  by 
President  Seelye. 

John  W.  Burgess,  bom  in  Cornersville,  Tenn.,  1844,  was  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  in  1867.  He  was  the  class  orator,  and  a  man 
highly  esteemed  by  the  president  and  faculty.  He  probably  acquired 
his  taste  for  history  and  political  science  through  the  personal  influence 
of  President  Seelye,  who  has  pointed  more  than  one  Amherst  graduate 
to  the  historico-political  field  of  study.  After  graduation,  Mr.  Burgess 
first  studied  law  for  two  years  with  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  college, 
the  Hon.  Henry  Morris,  LL.  D.,  of  Springfield,  Mass. ;  but,  through  the 
recommendation  of  President  Seelye,  he  soon  after  went  to  Knox  Col- 
lege, Galesburg,  111.,  where  he  taught  English  literature  and  political 
economy  from  1869  to  1871.  He  then  went  to  Germany  to  study  his- 
tory and  political  science  in  Goettingen,  Leipzig,  and  Berlin.  In  the 
latter  university  he  came  particularly  under  the  influence  of  the  late 
Professor  Gustav  Droysen,  the  political  historian  of  Prussia.  In  1873 
Mr.  Burgess  was  called  to  the  newly  established  professorship  of  history 
and  political  science  in  Amherst  College,  where  he  lectured  with  extra- 
ordinary success  until  1876,  when  he  was  invited  to  a  similar  chair  iu 
Columbia  College,  as  the  successor  of  Francis  Lieber. 

INFLUENCE  OF  PROFESSOR  BURGESS  AT  AMHERST  COLLEGE. 

The  influence  which  Professor  Burgess  exerted  upon  the  students  of 
Amherst  College  during  his  three  years'  sojourn  in  that  institution  is 
hardly  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  college.  For  forty  years,  from 
1833  to  1873,  there  had  been  scarcely  any  Modem  History  in  the  curric- 
ulum. In  early  years  considerable  attention  had  been  given  to  the 
subject  by  Professor  Nathan  W.  Fiske,  father  of  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson.  He  was  professor  of  Greek  and  Belles  Lettres,  but  found 
time  to  teach  history,  by  topics  and  lectures,  to  both  juniors  and  seniors. 
He  was  a  truly  modem  spirit ;  for,  while  expounding  Heeren's  Politics 
of  Ancient  Greece,  he  gave  lectures  on  European  and  American  politics, 
fix)m  an  historical  point  of  view.  One  unique  feature  of  the  course  on 
American  History  was  described  to  the  writer  by  Professor  William  S. 
Tyler — Professor  Fisktfs  successor  in  the  Greek  department  at  Amherst. 
Every  year  Professor  Fiske  used  to  introduce  to  his  class  a  veteran 
soldier  of  the  Revolution — General  Mattoon,  of  Amherst — who  told  the 
boys  about  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  in  which  he  himself  had  personally 
engaged.  This  objective  method — which  reminds  one  of  Goldsmith's 
Tillage  veteran  who  '^  shouldered  his  crutch  and  showed  bow  fields  were 
^on" — is,  after  all,  the  same  in  principle  as  that  employed  by  modern 
historical  societies  at  Harvard  and  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  TJniversitids, 
wb^re  veterau  officers,  from  both  the  Confederate  and  Federal  sides. 
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hftTe  been  iliTited  to  leetoie  to  etiideiitB  on  fhe  eainpeigu  of  oa^Me 
eivil  wer* 

After  PtolBBSor  FUke  to&k  fhe  bmden  of  Liliii  as  well  $m  Ched^  ia 
18SS^  modem  history  had  to  be  abandoned  at  Amhent;  bat  ftr  saoj 
years  daasieal  history  oontinaed  to  live  upon  the  insiriratton  ftamlihei 
by  Fisktfs  translation  from  the  German  t>f  Escdienbnrg.  BoUtkal 
seienoe  nerer  died  ont  at  Amherst  Almost  from  the  b^sfamiug  of  tte 
eoUegOi  IBKL,  sneh  works  as  Yattel's  Law  of  Fatfons,  Bay'k  P^flUksl 
Beonomy,  Fergnson's  OiTil  Government,  Kent,  Btatj^  Wayland,  and 
Walker  were  taoght  by  the  phflosophfaal  department  Indeed,  Pko- 
liBSsor  Fiske  took  Ae  latter  ohair  in  1836L  Bat  history  ftU  Into  neghst 
Iter  more  than  a  generation.  Oonsdoas  of  the  great  need  of  the  ooDef^ 
ProfessorEdwardTnckerman,  the  distingnished  speeiaHstln  botany— A 
whose  honor  ^  Tnokerman's  Bavine  ^  was  so  named  in  the  White  Mdoafr 
ains— tblanteered  yearly,  after  1854,  a  coarse  of  twelve  I^etarea  on  flw 
PhibisApby  of  History  to  the  senior  class.  At  one  time  he  gave  them 
systematic  instrac(4on  in  Onini^  History  of  OiTiBsatton.  Bat  Flo> 
ftssOT  Tackerman  was  ooenpied  with  his  botanical  stndies,  and  had  re- 
tired from  active  service  in  the  college  long  befbre  the  call  of  Profossor 
Bnrgess  in  1878. 

Classical  history  snrvived  at  Amherst,  as  in  almost  eveiy  American 
college,  as  a  necessary  a^Jonct  of  the  classical  department  In  the 
writer's  college  days  at  Amherst,  1868-^3,  a  few  weeks^  instraction  in 
Greek  and  Boman  history  was  all  that  the  college  conld  aflbrd  ito  sta- 
dents,  under  the  increasing  pressure  of  a  crowded  curricnlam.  Tiis 
iDStmction  in  classical  history  was  probably  as  good  as  any  of  its  kind 
in  the  couDtry.  It  was  accompanied  by  interesting  lectures  on  clas* 
sical  literature,  leading  some  students  to  independent  readings,  not  only 
in  the  classics,  but  in  classical  history.  The  men  who  represented  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Amherst — Professors  Tyler,  Growell,  and  Mather— were 
certainly  able  and  inspiring  teachers.  Throtigh  the  instrumentality  of 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  Livy,  and  Tacitus  they  tenght 
ancient  history  from  original  sources — the  most  scholarly  of  all  methods. 
But  there  was  a  great  gap  in  the  historical  knowledge  of  Amherst 
students.  They  knew  almost  nothing  of  the  great  modem  world  of 
European  history.  The  only  suggestion  of  the  greatness  of  the  subject 
came  from  one  lecture  in  Professor  Seelye's  philosophical  oourse,  wherein 
he  demonstrated  that  history  is  the  grandest .  stndy  in  the  worid. 
Among  the  best  fruits  of  his  regime  after  he  became  president  of  the 
college  was  the  expansion  of  his  original  historical  idea  through  the 
professorship  of  John  W.  Burgess,  and  of  the  latter's  able  and  progress- 
ive successor,  Anson  D.  Morse' — a  former  pupil  of  Bluntsohli's  at 
Heidelberg. 

>  A  pleasing  indication  of  continued  comity  between  Amherst  and  Colombia  is  Pro- 
fessor Morse's  recent  contribntion  (June,  1886)  to  the  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
edited  by  the  faculty  of  Political  Science  in  the  latter  institution,  npon  the  snbjeot 
of  Andrew  Jackson'' — an  original  and  sn^^gestiTe  Tiaw  of  the  nationalising  infla- 
ence  of  the  great  Democri^t 
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The  discovery  of  the  European  world  of  history  and  politics  was  to 
the  scholastic  mind  of  yoang  Amherst  a  real  renaissance.  It  was  the 
opening  of  a  new  hemisphere  of  thonght  and  culture.  Students  began 
to  appreciate  that  the  world  is  truly  round.  An  unusual  number  of 
^aduates  in  1874  (the  first  clasd  taught  by  Professor  Burgess)  went  to 
Europe  for  study  and  travel.  Individual  Amherst  students  had  indeed 
gone  to  Germany  before  this  time  to  study  natural  science ;  and  some, 
quicktoed  by  the  same  personal  influence  which  doubtless  first  moved 
Professor  Burgess,  went  to  study  history  and  political  science.  The 
students  of  Professor  Burgess  went  to  Berlin  in  shoals.  They  went  in 
such  numbers  that  they  began  to  be  called  '^The  Burgess  School." 
They  all  went  to  hear  Droysen  lecture,  and  came  home  with  trunks  ftill 
of  ]6roysen'8  Preussische  Politik  and  of  the  writings  of  Leopold  von 
Banke.  Kot  all  of  these  young  men  have  since  become  historians }  but 
none  of  them  are  the  worse  for  their  travels.  Some  are  extremely 
clever  fellows,  and  have  practiced  law  and  politics  with  considerable 
success.  A  few  developed  qualities  suited  to  academic  life ;  and  firom 
this  chosen  few  Professor  Burgess  has  gathered  recruits  for  the  School 
of  Political  Science,  which  is  now  to  be  described. 

SCHOOL  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

From  1876  to  1880  the  work  of  Professor  Burgess  in  Columbia  College 
was  preparatory  to  an  organized  school  of  historical  and  political  science. 
The  development  process  may  be  traced  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
work  done  in  the  department.  During  this  period  of  four  years  the 
main  object  appears  to  have  been  to  lay  historical  groundwork  for  the 
undergraduate  students.  The  history  aiid  antiquities  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  evidently  left  in  the  hands  of  the  classical  instructors. 
Professor  Burgess  began  his  work  with  the  senior  class,  giving  them  a 
4M)urse  of  lectures,  two  hours  a  week  for  the  first  session,  upon  mediaeval 
Institutions,  the  object  of  which  course  was  <<  to  present,  in  outline,  a 
history  of  the  origin  of  institutional  life  among  the  Teutonic  peoples." 
A  second  course,  occupying  the  same  amount  of  time  during  the  second 
session,  was  devoted  to  the  constitutional  system  of  government,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  United  States,  and  to  the  constitutions  of 
the  several  States  of  the  American  Union.  In  1877-78  the  department 
was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  an  assistant — Richmond  Mayo 
Smith — one  of  the  former  pupils  of  Professor  Burgess,  from  the  class  of 
1875,  Amherst  College.  The  assistant  began  to  teach  Grermanic  and, 
more  especially,  English  institutions  to  the  junior  class,  two  hours  a 
week  for  the  first  half  year,  using  Stubbs'  Constitutional  History  of 
England.  The  second  half  he  taught  Bogers'  Manual  of  Political 
Economy.  He  also  taught,  for  two  hours  a  week,  a  section  of  the  senior 
class  in  a  more  advanced  course,  u.8ing  Mill's  Political  Economy,  with 
frequent  reference  to  other  authorities,  to  documents  and  statistics. 
Historical  work  was  soon  pushed  back  iuto  the  sophomore  Qumculum^ 
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kalf jBHv  tv0  kons  ft  vwik^  iir 
ffntfirt  f  nMliiBiiiiMri  MiUiij,    fkmm 

CBBivdBaah  BatMua  (aa  ABkent  gadaate  ftos  tlie  diM  €f  ISTQ^ 

coaqwit  «f  tiiM— two  iMus  «  wMk  tlie  llrrt  tsm  €( 

timdaliHaioffMrtatyMdpoiitiBtf  ■nifMBBWtteg^ 
Mtliemethod.    TJieleetmBi qf BwfaBBor Itnifim^ oa tihe college M^ 
after  tte  i^ipoiiitaieeft  ef  hie  Ini  eesisliBlfe  vera  diieetod  mo^ 
larij  to  tlie  bisteiy  ef  tiie  Asenoaa  eoloiiial  period,  to  fl^ 
of  tlie  United  Slateeae  agowenaeataad  naUpnalilyy  to  tihe  iirindplei 

of  cor  poUtj,  Stoto  aiid  HalioeAly  asd  to  tke  intefinetalaoo  of  tte 
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litieal  Sdenee  hae  developed. 

On  tiieTth  of  Jane,  1880,  tte  trvetees  of  Oolnmliia  College  adopted 
the  following  important  raeolntioiie: 

L  SwlBui,  Th«4  thw  be  mlaMidinil,  to  f  Infto  opomtkii  •!  tlio  oponing  of  lk> 
amdemic  year  Bert  •awiing^  a  ■chodl  iliriganil  to  pv^ate  jmiag  men  for  tlii  itnlJa 
of  pnblie  life,  to  bo  eotllled  aSobool  of  FoUtioal  Sofonoeb  baYii^  »  doAiiiftelj fi^ 
■eribod  coiricoliim  of  rtedr  ortwiilhig  oror  a  poriod  of  Jhmb  yoMa^  mnA  ^mhi^^^frw  ^^ 
Hisknyof  PhiloM^bj;  ibo  Hiiioiy  oftho  Utenteioof  thoFolIt^ 
end  Constitntioiuil Hktory  of  Europo; iho  Speefal  CowiiltiitloiiolHitloixof  »«^iii| 
and  tbe  United Ststoo;  tbo Bomon Lew,  and  tbo  Jariapradeiioe of  erieti^f  oodeedr 
xiTod  thereftom ;  the  ComperatiTe  CoMtttntional  Law  of  Eniopeaa  Stalea  aad  of  tte 
United  States;  the  CompaiatlTe  Oonetitntional  Law  of  the  difteiont  Stateaof  Ibi 
American  Unioa ;  the  Hirtoiy  of  DtpEwnaqr ;  IntMaatJoaal  Law  ;'Syetane  of  JLdiriih 
ietration,  Slate  and  National,  of  the  United  States;  Comparison  of  Amerioan  sad 
Earopean  Systems  of  AdministTation ;  Politioal  Economy  and  Statistics. 

2.  Resohedf  That  the  qaalification  required  of  tbe  candidate  for  admission  to  this 
school  Khali  be  that  he  shall  have  saccessfhlly  porsaed  a  course  of  undergraduate 
study  io  this  college,  or  in  some  other  maintaining  an  equivalent  curriculum,  to  the 
close  of  the  Junior  year. 

3.  Resolved,  That  students  of  the  school  who  shall  satiafiactorily  oomplete  the 
studies  of  the  first  year  shall  be  entitled,  on  examination  and  the  recommendatioiL  of 
the  faculty,  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy ;  and  those  who  oom- 
plete the  entire  course  of  three  years  shall,  on  similar  examination  and  recommenda- 
tion, be  entitled  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

This  was  the  formal  institntion  of  tbe  now  flonrisliing  School  of  Polit- 
ical  Science  in  Columbia  Gollege. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  legislation  provides  for  a  special  system 
of  instraction  beginning  with  the  senior  year  of  the  college  coarse,  I.  e^ 
one  year  before  students  have  regularly  taken  their  baccalaureate*  de» 
gree,  and  ending  two  years  after  the  time  of  that  degree,  or  its  special 
equivalent— the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy.  The  doctor's  degree 
is  thus  placed  within  two  years  from  the  time  of  graduation.  Bat  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  last  year  of  the  Oolambia  Gollege 
course  is  completely  specialized  in  the  interest  of  the  first  year  of  the 
School  of  Political  Science.    All  the  studies  of  that  year  are  historieo* 
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political  studies  for  those  seniors  who  elect  them  for  the  completion  of 
their  A.  B.  corriculam.  We  have  already  noticed  the  first  elements  of 
the  School  of  Political  Science  in  describing  the  senior  lectarecourses  of 
Professor  Burgess,  and  the  senior  elective  in  political  economy,  con- 
dacted  by  Mr.  B.  M.  Smith.  The  undergraduate  foundations  of  the 
course,  ending  practi3ally  with  the  junior  year,  have  also  been  men- 
tioned ;  they  embrace,  in  the  ordinary  A.  B.  curriculum,  two  hours  a 
week,  sophomore  year,  in  the  outlines  of  French  and  German  history, 
taught  now  by  Messrs.  F.  J.  Goodnow  and  £.  M.  Smith ;  two  hours  a 
week,  junior  year,  in  English  history  and  in  the  elements  of  political 
economy,  taught  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Smith. 

*' We  begin,'^  says  Professor  Burgess,  in  his  account  of  the  study  of 
political  sciences  in  Columbia  College  (International  Review,  April,  1882), 
^^  with  the  study  of  history,  and  devote  the  two  years  assigned  to  the 
department  in  the  undergraduate  course  to  laying  historical  ground- 
work. Hero  we  employ  the  gymnastic  method  and  seek  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  gymnastic  purpose,  viz,  the  daily  drill  by  recitation, 
question  and  answer  from  text-books  of  German,  French,  and  English 
history,  and  elementary  political  economy,  with  the  purpose  of  fixing 
and  classifying  in  the  memory  of  the  stu  dent  the  elements  of  politica 
geography,  the  chronology  and  outward  frame  of  historic  events,  the 
biographies  of  historic  characters,  and  definitions  of  political  and 
economic  terms.  The  completion  of  the  junior  year  in  the  undergrad- 
uate curriculum  marks  the  close  of  gymnastic  study  and  preparation. 
The  senior  year  in  all  our  colleges  of  the  first  rank  has  become  a  real 
university  year,  both  in  the  character  and  methods  of  the  instruction 
there  given  and  employed.  We  therefore  draw  the  line  in  our  system 
between  the  gymnasium  and  the  university  at  the  termination  of  the 
junior  year,  making  the  senior  year  of  the  college  in  these  studies  to 
correspond  with  the  first  year  in  the  School  of  Political  Science,  and 
admitting  to  this  school^  as  candidates  for  its  degrees,  all  persons  who 
have  completed  successfully  the  work  of  the  first  three  years  in  any 
collegiate  institution  of  the  first  rank  in  the  United  States,  or  an  equiva- 
lent course  in  any  foreign  college,  lyceum,  or  gymnasium,  or  who  can 
pass  successful  examination  upon  all  the  studies  of  the  undergraduate 
curriculum  of  this  institution  to  the  end  of  the  junior  year.  ♦  •  ♦ 
With  the  change  from  the  gymnasium  to  the  university  the  method  of 
instruction  changes,  as  well  as  the  subjects.  The  text-book,  with  its 
assigned  lessons  and  daily  drill  upon  the  same,  is  discarded,  as  both 
cramping  to  the  student  and  narrowing  to  the  professor.  We  must  get 
here  nearer  to  sources  and  original  material.  We  must  go  back  of  the 
treatises  to  the  earliest  documents,  and  learn  to  form  from  these  our 
opinions,  and  to  make  fk*om  these  our  own  hand-books." 

The  development  of  the  School  of  Political  Science  into  a  three  years' 
course  necessitated  the  appointment  of  a  special  corps  of  instructors. 
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who,  as  already  stated,  were  chiefly  selected  firom  '*  The  Burgess  School.'' 
AU  except  Professor  Alexander,  Dr.  De  Leon,  and  Dr.  Seligman  are 
Amherst  gradoates.  Professor  Alexander  is  really  the  head  of  the 
philosophical  department;  but  he  lectores  in  the  School  of  Political 
Science.  Drs.  De  Leon  and  Seligman  are  both  graduates  of  this  new 
schooL  The  present  personnel  of  the  department  and  the  exact  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  branches  of  instruction — which  is  almost  entirely 
by  lectures — ^is  shown  by  tabular  views  in  the  circular  of  information 
for  1886-'87. 
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PSB8KNT  FACUIiTY  OF  HTSTBUOTIOH. 

Of  the  entire  staff  of  aine  ioetraotors  three  are  fbll  prolbeeore  in 
Odnmbia  Ckdlege:  (I)  John  W.  Bnrgest,  Ph.  D.|  LL.  9.,  piofiBMor  of 
oonstitational  and  international  history  Mid  law ;  (2)  Ardiibald  Alex- 
ander, A.  M,  Ph.  D.y  professor  of  philosophy ;  (3)  Bidimood  Mayo  Smitii 
(A.  B.y  Amherst  1875),  A.  M.,  professor  of  political  economy  and  sodsl 
science  (he  also  teaches  English  history).  There  is  one  adjanct  iwo* 
fessor  of  history,  namely,  Edmond  Monroe  Smith  (AB.,  AmhenI 
1874),  A.  M.,  J.  U.  D.,  who  teaches  French  history,  bnt  is  prindpally 
engaged  in  lecturing  on  Boman  law  and  comparative  jorisprndeneSi 
There  is  odo  permanent  lecturer  on  admiuistrattve  law— Frank  J. 
Goodnow  (A.  B.,  Amherst  1870),  LL.  B.,  the  saccessor  of  the  lamented 
Clifford  Bash  Bateman,  who  died  shortly  after  his  preparation  for  this 
lectar^diip.  There  are  also  three  prize  lectureships,  held  by  meritoriooi 
graduates  of  the  School  of  Political  Science  or  of  the  Law  School,  and 
yielding  $500  a  year.  The  presentincumbents  are  Daniel  De  Lemi, 
LL,  B.,  Ph.  D.,  lecturer  on  Latin*  American  diplomacy  (a  unique  featoie 
of  university  instruction);  Frederick  W.  Whitridge  (A  B.,  Amhent 
1874),  A.  M.,LL.B.,  lecturer  on  the  political  history  of  Kew  York ;  and 
Edwin  B.  A.  Selignuin,  LL.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  lecturer  on  the  hiatory  of  political 
economy.  These  prise  lecturers  must  give  an  annual  series  of  at  least 
twenty  lectures.  They  hold  for  a  three  years'  term,  and  m^y  be  reap 
IK>inted.  It  is  an  admirable  system  for  recruiting  the  faculty,  or  fer 
encouraging  scholarly  tendencies  on  the  part  of  ihe  best  graduates  of 
the  school. 

LIBBABY  OF  EISTOBY  AND  POLITIOAL  SGIENOE. 

One  of  the  most  useful  members  of  the  faculty  of  instruction  in  the 
School  of  Political  Scieuce  is  the  special  librarian— Geo.  H.  Baker 
(A.  B.,  Amherst  1874)^  A.  M. — who  hi.s  eujoyed  the  best  of  German 
university  training  in  the  subjects  which  he  represents.  Mr.  Baker 
gives  one  lecture  a  week  upon  biblioprapby.  As  described  in  the  cir- 
cular of  information  (School  of  Political  Science)  for  18SG-'87,  **The 
purpose  of  this  course  of  lectures  is  to  give,  for  the  practical  use  of 
students  and  investigators,  an  account  of  the  original  sources  for  the 
study  of  history  and  political  science.  It  gives,  in  introduction,  a 
brief  cncjclopiedic  statement  of  the  domain  of  political  science  and 
the  several  allied  sciences  or  branches  of  study,  with  their  mutual  inter- 
relations. *  It  thou  takes  up,  by  countries,  the  material  which  forms  the 
record  of  the  political,  legal,  and  economic  activity  of  the  leading  mod- 
ern states,  giving  a  short  sketch  of  the  historiography  of  each  country ; 
the  special  bibliographical  works  relating  to  the  subject ;  then  a  descrip- 
tion of  all  important  collections  of  early  chronicles  and  histories ;  col 
lections  of  memoirs ;  collections  and  publications  of  historical  and  sim- 
ilar societies ;  general  and  special  collections  of  treaties  and  diplomatic 
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papers;  etatistieal  oollections  aud  other  economic  pablications;  govern- 
ment and  official  publications,  ineladiug  public  documents,  parliamen- 
tary debates,  statutes,  law  reports,  and  other  collective  works  in  the 
field  of  public  and  private  law.  It  is  intended  to  give  th^  title,  proper 
form  of  citation,  history,  character  of  these  publications,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  are  Indexed  and  may  be  used.  An  account  of  the  archives 
and  public  records  of  each  state  treated  is  also  given^  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  calendars  or  indexes,  printed  and  nnprinted ;  their  general 
character,  arrangement,  and  regulations  for  use." 

The  importance  and  suggestiveness  of  this  line  of  teaching  can  hardly 
be  overestimated,  in  the  present  stage  o{  academic  instruction  in  the 
United  States.  Any  student  of  history  who  has  attended  lectures  in 
German  universities  knows  well  that  the  be^t  information  there  acquired 
is  of  a  bibliographical  character.  In  the  historical  department  at  Heidel- 
berg, one  professor  (Winkelmann)  spends  an  entire  semester,  five  hours 
a  week,  on  the  Methodologie  und  Bnclykopadie  der  Oeschichtswissen- 
Mbaften,  a  course  highly  valued  by  the  few  who  follow  it.  The  great  de- 
fect, however,  in  German  exercises  of  this  sort,  is  that  the  student  rarely 
sees  the  books  or  collections  that  the  lecturer  describes.  Such  training 
should  be  carried  on  in  the  university  library,  in  small  classes,  seated 
around  a  large  table  where  all  the  works  mentioned  are  actually  dis- 
played and  may  be  handled  by  the  student,  during  the  lecture  or  after 
it.  This  method  has  been  practiced  by  the  writer  in  a  lecture-room 
connected  with  the  Peabody  Library  of  90,000  volumes^  in  Baltimore, 
and  is  perfectly  feasible  in  any  college  library. 

Columbia  College  has  provided  a  special  room  for  the  library  of  his- 
tory and  political  science,  which  now  numbers  about  15,000  volumes. 
This  room  adjoins  the  main  library  and  is  conveniently  fitted  with  sep- 
arate tables,  desk-chairs,  electric  student-lamps,  etc.,  for  independent, 
secluded  work.  The  special  librarian  sits  outside  in  the  main  library, 
near  the  door  leading  to  the  reading-room  of  his  department.  He  admits 
those  only  who  have  scholarly  business  there ;  he  aids  and  advises  stu- 
dents in  their  quest  of  materials;  he  knows  his  special  library  like  a 
book  of  ready  reference.  This  is  the  proper  way  to  administer  a  depart- 
ment collection.  No  amount  of  cataloguing  aud  classification,  no  per- 
functory lecturing  on  bibliography,  will  fully  avail  their  purpose  with-  • 
out  a  good  librarian  who  can  carry  an  administrative  system  in  his 
head,  and  keep  the  whole  library  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

The  new  library  administration  of  Melvil  Dewey  (A.  B.,  Amherst 
1874^),  which,  like  the  School  of  Political  Science,  has  been  grafted 
fipo^l  young  Amherst  College  upon  the  sturdy  trunk  of  old  Columbia  (it 
proves  its  sturdy  vitality  by  invigorating  the  grafts),  is  certainly  be- 
ginning to  mediate  most  admirably  between  its  once  scattered,  chaotic 

^  Another  graduate  of  Amherst  in  1874,  Mr.  Walter  Stanley  Biscoe,  has  charge  of 
the  catalogue  department  and  the  general  claasl^cation  of  the  Columhia  College  Li- 
biuy* 
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collections  of  books  and  its  present  active  corps  of  students.  It  aims  to 
organize  so  thoroughly  its  literary  resources  in  any  given  field,  like  his- 
tory or  political  science,  that  they  can  be  speedily  massed  upon  any 
given  point  Tf  ith  the  precision  and  certainty  of  a  Prussian  army  corps, 
in  the  execution  of  a  military  manoeuvre.  At  present,  in  many  college 
libraries,  the  search  for  scattered  books  or  pamphlets  upon  a  given  sub- 
ject is  liketho  hunt  for  a  needle  in  a  hay-stack;  but  with  the  Golambia 
system  of  library  management,  if  perfectly  carried  out,  every  lost  needle 
will  l>ecome  a  needle-gun  in  the  armory  of  science,  ready  with  a  thoasand 
others  for  instant  use.  With  such  organization  of  knowledge,  and  with 
trained  men  to  apply  it,  any,  department  of  science  can  go  forth  con- 
quering and  to  conquer.  Carlyle  expressed  only  a  half  truth  when  he 
said,  ^Hhe  best  modern  university  is  a  library  of  books,''  even  if  we 
concede  him  good  books,  a  good  librarian,  and  good  readers.  The  best 
of  libraries  is  not  a  modern  university  unless  it  becomes  a  laboratory 
of  science,  where  fresh  truth  is  demonstrated,  under  the  influence  of 
master  minds,  living  or  dead.  This  is  the  highest  function  of  teachers 
and  professors — to  keep  alive  the  scientific  spirit,  to  breathe  upon  and 
kindle  anew  the  sacred  fire,  as  did  the  flamens  of  old.  Columbia  College 
has  not  been  content  with  erecting  a  magnificent  library  building ;  that 
alone,  even  if  crowded  with  books  and  with  passive  readers, would  hare 
been  a  mausoleum,  and  not  a  real  university  library.  She  has  estab- 
lished in  that  beautiful  building  a  vigorous  school  of  political  science, 
which  is  rapidly  transforming  both  the  library  and  the  college  into  a 
modern  university. 

DOCTORS'  THESES  AT  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 

Among  the  first  fruits  of  Columbia's  School  of  Political  Science  are 
the  various  doctors'  theses  which  have  been  privately  printed  by  the 
candidates,  although  not  yet  published  to  the  world.  The  work  is  so 
valuable  and  suggestive  to  students  of  history  and  political  science  in 
this  country,  that  it  should  certainly  have  a  wider  distribution.  A  be- 
ginning must  bo  made  in  the  line  of  scholastic  publication,  otherwise 
general  progress  will  be  imx)0ssible.  The  school  of  political  science  in  Co 
lumbia  College  and  the  department  of  history  and  politics  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  have  taken  the  lead  in  requiring  doctors'  disserta- 
tions in  printed  form ;  but  the  practice  is  growing  elsewhere,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  it  will  become  general  if  fostered  by  a  liberal 
distribution  of  printed  theses  to  college  libraries.  It  would  be  very  ad- 
vantageous if  some  system  of  library  exchange  could  be  arranged  by 
the  faculties  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  whereby,  as  in  Germany, 
the  doctors'  theses  of  one  institution  could  be  seen  in  every  other. 

Among  the  doctors'  theses  now  to  be  found  in  the  Columbia  College 
library,  from  the  school  of  political  science,  are  the  following :  A  Sketch 
of  the  Constitutional  History  of  Canada,  by  Thomas  D.  Bam  bant,  1884; 
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This  magasine,  edited  by  tbe  ly  ibe  BelmA  of  ?dll|i(B0|S6lBM|^ 
was  institated  in  tiie  spring  of  1886,  id  is  intended  to  be  aa  aTenae  of 
pablication,  not  only  ftr  the  beel  a  lal  veriL  9[  the  flvooltgr  and 
academy  of  the  above  school,  bnt  also  1  r  such  independent  eoatritai- 
ttoas  ih)m  outside  sonce  tsmay  ove  eeeptaUe;  ne 
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States.    Bat  the  scheme  of  the  Qaarterly  esxitmim  neither 
history,  which  is  the  history  of  onr  own  civiHxatloa,  nor 
neons  events  in  any  part  of  the  world  whidi  throw  light  npon  Che  pi«h» 
lems  and  tendencies  of  our  own  country.^ 

Several  numbers  of  the  new  Quarterly  have  already  appeared.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  articles  are  written  by  representatives  of  Golam- 
bia  College,  and  may  be  generally  characterized  as  a  scholarly  trea^ 
ment  of  political  and  economic  topics  of  scientific  and  semi-popnlar  in- 
terest. The  reviews  of  current  literature  in  the  political  and  economie 
fields  are  valuable  to  the  special  student,  and  the  annual  IribliographieB 
of  history,  politics,  economics,  and  public  law,  with  descriptive  notiess 
and  references  to  the  best  criticism,  will  prove  very  helpful. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

t 

HISTORY  AT  THE  UMVEESJTY  OF  MIOHIGAIif.^ 

"  The  University  of  Michigan/'  said  President  Haven  in  his  inaugural 
address,  <4s  the  oldest,  largest,  and  most  flourishing  of  the  class  of  in* 
stitutions  that  may  rightly  be  regarded  as  State  universities.''  This 
statement  was  true  for  America  iu  18G3,  and  it  is  true  to-day.  In  its 
origin,  the  TJaiversity  of  Michigan  is  at  once  a  National  and  a  State  in- 
stitution. It  owes  its  existence  primarily  to  that  far-sighted  national 
policy,  first  declared  in  the  ordinance  of  1787,  whereby  it  was  provided 
for  the  great  Northwestern  Territory  that  "schools  and  the  means  of 
education  should  forever  be  encouraged."  The  principle  was  reasserted 
upon  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan  in  1804-'05,  and 
took  practical  form  in  the.reservntion,  by  act  of  Congress,  of  a  town- 
ship  of  land  for  the  support  of  a  university.  Its  first  fouudaiions  were 
therefore  national. 

^  Upon  the  special  subject  of  this  chapter  the  writer  haa  found  but  little  pioneer 
work,  and  has  been  obliged  to  make  *  is  own  path.  Professor  Charles  Kendall  Adams, 
who  for  many  }ears  well  represented  the  subject,  once  wrote  to  the  author:  "  So  far 
as  I  know  nothing  has  ever  been  written  in  reference  to  the  history  of  the  historical 
department  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  department  has  a  history,  however, 
that  is  very  interesting,  and  that  I  think  is  of  some  importance.*'  The  writer  is  in- 
debted to  President  Adams  for  the  use  of  his  excellent  privat-e  collection  of  documents 
and  catalogues  relating  to  the  subject,  and  to  Assistant  Professor  Hudson,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  for  additional  materials. 

Authorities  on  the  early  history  of  the  University  of  Michigan  are  nnmerous  and 
suggestive,  chief  among  them  Professor  Andrew  Ten  Brookes  work  on  State  Universi- 
ties; Professor  Charles  Kendall  Adams'  Historical  Sketch  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, prepared  by  request  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  1876 ;  Professor  Adams' 
article  on  Michigan  University  in  Richardson  and  Clark's  College  Book ;  Miss  Lucy 
Salmon's  article  on  Edac&tion  in  Michigan  during  the  Territorial  Period,  pub- 
lished in  the  magazine  called  **  Education,"  September,  1884 ;  Dr.  George  W.  Knight's 
monograph  on  the  History  and  Management  of  Federal  Land  Grants  for  Education  iu 
the  Northwest  Territory  (see  Papers  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  vol.  i, 
No.  3,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York);  C.  W.  Buctorficld  and  A.  B.  Palmer  on  the 
University  of  Michigan,  in  the  Magazine  of  Western  Historj-,  December,  1886;  Eliza- 
beth M.  Ferrand's  History  of  the  Uuiver:*ity  of  Michigan;  an  article  in  the  Western 
Magazine,  June,  1880;  the  Chicago  Herald,  November  6,  1886,  article  on  ^'Two  Uni- 
versity Men  " ;  Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  November  20, 1886,  on  The  University  of  Mioh- 
igan  and  its  Half  Century's  Record. 

The  Univen^ity  of  Michigan  celebrated  the  completion  of  its  first  half  century  in 
Jnne,  1887.  This  memorable  occasion  excited  great  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
institution,  and  should  bo  followed  by  the  publication  of  a  memorial  volume,  with  a 
complete  bibliography  of  the  nniveisity  and  of  the  pnblicAtions  of  all  its  professors 
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OBGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNIVEBSITY. 

1^  No  steps  were  taken  by  the  Territorial  govemmeat  towards  aniversitj 
organizatioQ  until  the  year  1SL7,  when  an  act  was  passed  establishing 
the  ^'  University  of  Michigania,'*  and  providing  for  thirteen  professor- 
ships, including  one  for  the  historical  sciences,  or  ^^  diegetioaj^  as  they 
were  called  in  the  pedantic  scheme^  of  Judge  Woodward,  the  framer  of 
the  act  The  method  of  supplying  the  faculty  was  unique.  A  Scotch 
Presbyterian  minister,  John  Monteith,  was  given  six  professorships,  in 
addition  to  the  presidency,  while  Gabriel  Bichard,  the  Boman  Catholic 
bishop  of  the  Territory,  took  the  six  remaining  chairs.  The  arrange- 
ment was  at  least  an  augury  of  religious  toleration. 

In  1821  this  preliminary  organization  was  repealed  and  a  board  of 
twenty-one  trustees,  including  the  Scotch  parson  and  the  Catholic 
bishop,  was  appointed  by  the  Territorial  legislature,  with  full  x>owen 
to  organize  the  university,*  But  the  Territory  had  no  ready  money  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  higher  education.  The  university  lands  had 
not  yet  been  selected.  The  choice  of  a  township  was  so  restricted  that 
good  lands  could  not  be  found  in  one  block.  Again  Congress  came  to 
the  aid  of  an  educational  cause,  and  in  1826  granted  two  townships  in 
X)lace  of  one,  with  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  entire  amount  of  land 
in  detached  portions  from  any  part  of  the  public  domain  in  Michigan 
not  already  granted,  Upon  this  wise  and  generous  x)rovision,  and  upon 
the  good  choice  made  of  lands,  rests  the  national  endowment  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

The  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  two  townships  amounted  to 
about  8^'>0,0l)0.  Even  this  sum,  upon  which  the  university  draws  an- 
nual interest  from  the  State,  is  less  than  one-half  of  what  might  have 
been  realiziMl  by  bettor  management  and  more  prudent  delay  in  the  sale 
of  lands.  The  State  subsequently  made  some  economic  atonement  to 
its  university  by  the  twentieth  of  a  mill  tax.  "  It  was  not  until  1867," 
says  President  Angell,  '•  when  the  university  had  already  become  strong 
and  renowned,  when  the  i)upils  were  more  numerous  than  those  of  any 
other  institution  in  the  liuul,  that  the  State  was  called  to  give  the  first 
l)enny  to  its  support,  and  then  the  whole  appropriation  was  $15,000  a 
year,  which  was  just  one-twentieth  of  a  mill  tax  on  the  appraisal  of  the 
taxable  property  of  this  rich  commonwealth.  The  total  sum  received 
by  tax  for  the  university,  and  drawn  from  the  State  treasury,  down  to 
January,  1871),  is  iu  round  numbers  $109,000.  If  we  compute  this  as 
distribnted  over  the  entire  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  university 
we  sliall  find  that  it  is  an  average  of  $12,000  a  year,  or  one  fifty-second 
of  a  mill  on  the  present  valuation.  A  man  who  is  taxed  on  $1,000  would 
pa}'  not  quite  2  cents  a  year.'- ^ 

^  For  :i  (li^tailtMliU'coiint  of  tliisoxtrnonliuury  scheme  of  cdiicatiou,  seeMiii^SAlmoQ'ft 
iuterostiiig  articio  (n."5t  ul  in  tho  sibdvo  bibli<»graphy),  pp.  lJ-15. 
'Preaident  James  13.  Augell,  address  ou  tbe  Hij^her  Edacation,  1S79. 
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PRUSSIAN  IDEAS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  MICHIGAN.^ 

Michigan  was  admitted  into  the  Fnion  in  1836.  That  date  marks  also 
the  formal  inauguration  of  a  State  policy  of  education  closely  modeled 
after  that  of  Prussia.  Up  to  this  time  education  in  Michigan  had  been 
a  feeble  experiment  in  various  localities,  with  no  organization,  no  dire«*.ti- 
ing  mind  or  co  ordinating  power.  With  the  appointment  of  the  Bev. 
John  D.  Pierce  as  superintendent  of  public  instruction  began  the  first  ' 
attempt  to  institute  a  thorough  system  of  education.  It  began  with 
primary  schools  and  ended  with  a  State  university.  Mr.  Pierce  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Prussian  system  of  education  through  a  care- 
ful study  of  Cousin's  Eeport  upon  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  Prus- 
sia, a  document  which  proved  quite  as  suggestive  for  France  as  for 
America.  Mr.  Pierce  prepared  for  the  legislature  of  Michigan  a  report 
of  his  own,  which  is  the  historical  basis  of  the  present  educational  policy 
of  that  intelligent  State.  After  recommending  the  proper  coordination 
of  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  education,  he  advised  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  university  with  three  departments  of  instruction:  (1)  Litera- 
ture and  the  arts;  (2)  Law;  (3)  Medicine.  He  urged  that  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  faculties  should  not  be  made  upon  sectarian  but  upon  scien- 
tific grounds.  All  these  ideas  were  approved  by  the  legislature.  The 
University  of  Michigan  was  established  by  action  of  the  State,  March  18,    .^ 

1837,  with  a  board  of  regents,  appointed  chiefiy  by  the  governor  and I 

confirmed  by  the  State  senate. 

Before  the  university  was  formally  opened  in  1841,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  emancipate  it  from  political  control.  It  was  recommended  by 
a  legislative  committee  in  1840  that  the  entire  management  be  intrusted 
to  a  board  of  regents.  Striking  wisdom  was  shown  in  these  words:  "  A 
board  of  experienced  regents  can  manage  the  funds  of  the  university 
better  than  any  legislature ;  and  the  faculty  can  manage  the  business  of 
education — the  interior  of  the  college — better  than  any  regents.'^  It 
took  the  State  of  Michigan  twelve  years  to  discover,  experimentally,  the 
truth  of  this  proposition.  In  1852,  a  board  of  eight  regents  was  made  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  legislature  by  intrusting  their  election  to  the 
l>eople,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  electing  judges,  for  a  term  of  eight 
years,  two  regents  being  chosen  at  each  biennial  election. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  University  of  Michigan,  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  its  history,  tried  the  German  system  of  faculty  govern- 
ment, with  an  annual  president  elected  by  that  body.    The  governor  of 

1  For  iuteresting  evidence  that  the  whole  edacationai  system  of  Michigan  was  based 
upon  Prossian  ideas,  see  the  Inaugural  Discourse  of  Dr.  Henry  P.  Tappan,  1852,  pp.  30- 
39 ;  Hon.  Francis  W.  Shearman,  on  the  System  of  Public  Instruction  and  Primary  School 
Law  of  Michigan  ;  Rev.  John  D.  Pierce,  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Michigan 
School  System  (Pioneer  Collections,  vol.  i) ;  Rev.  E.  O.  Haven's  Address,  June  26,  1854» 
on  the  Increased  Mental  Activity  of  the  Age,  pp.  21-2 ;  and  the  successive  Calendar**  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  after  1852,  which  repeatedly  assert :  '*  The  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  adopted  by  the  State  of  Michigan  it  copied  from  the  Pmssiaxi,  ackaowl- 
•dged  to  be  the  mott  perfect  in  the  world." 
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the  State,  with  the  board  of  regents  and  the  superintendent  of  pablic 
instraction,  ntood  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  University  at  Ann 
Arbor  as  does  a  German  sovereign  prince  with  his  Cultus-miniaier  to  a 
State  university  in  Germany.  The  prince  is  the  rector  ex  officio;  the 
pro-rector,  or  acting  president,  is  elected  for  an  annual  term  by  the  uni- 
versity senate,  or  assembly  of  faculties,  each  of  which  has  its  own  elected 
dean.  The  republican  system  of  government  did  not  work  very  satis- 
factorily in  the  University  of  Michigan.  Corporate  instincts  in  America 
are  curiously  monarchical.  The  new  constitution  of  Michigan  in  1851 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  board  of  regents  to  appoint  a  chancellor  for  the 
university.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  George  Bancroft,  the  histo- 
rian, they  chose  for  this  responsible  position  the  Rev.  Henry  P.  Tap- 
pan,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  who  had  been  the  most  prominent  champion 
of  the  idea  of  establishing  a  real  university  in  New  York  City  (see  his 
work  on  "University  Education ").  This  active,  energetic,  well-trained 
man  brought  new  life  to  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  institution 
had  flagged  somewhat  in  popular  interest ;  the  number  of  its  studentt 
had  fallen  off;  a  more  vigorous  and  aggressive  leadership  was  impera- 
tively needed. 

The  inaugural  address  of  Dr.  Tappan,  December  lil,  1852,  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  university.  And  yet,  like 
most  good  reforms,  his  was  a  return  to  the  original  idea  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  idea  advanced  by  the  first  superintendent  of  public  Instruc- 
tion, John  D.  Pierce,  that  the  University  of  Michigan  should  be  the  roof 
and  crown  of  a  State  system  of  education  modeled  after  that  of  Prus- 
sia. His  address,  while  reviewing  the  ideas  of  ^Ir.  Pierce,  raised  them 
to  new  life  by  sugj^estin^  plans  for  their  practical  realization,  lie  him- 
self bad  studied  th<*  or<;:anizatiou  of  German  gymnasia  and  German 
universities  and  understood  the  exact  condition  of  things  at  Ann  Arbor. 
"  We  are  a  university  faculty,"  he  said,  ^'  giving  instruction  in  a  college 
or  gymnasium  -'  (p.  40).  He  saw  clearly  that  the  ''  gymnastic  or  colle- 
giate course"  was  to  be  so  perfected  and  amplilied  by  scientific  and  other 
studies  that  the  university  should  gradually  rise  above  the  gymnasium, 
lie  seemed  to  foresee  that,  with  proper  organization  and  development, 
'*  we  shall  not  only  know  where  to  begin  and  where  to  end  this  intermedi- 
ate course  (college  or  gymnasium),  but  we  shall  also  be  under  no  tempta- 
tion of  i)ressing  the  student  with  overmuch  study  and  thus  inducing 
superficial  scholarship.  The  university  will  then  be  ever  before  him  with 
its  ample  i>reparations,inviting  him  to  a  ripened  scholarship  in  whatever 
dei)artment  he  may  select"  (p.  40). 

In  the  first  catalogue  published  during  President  Tappan's  r(C'ginie  is 
clearly  defined  his  ideal  of  a  university :  "  A  system  of  education  estab- 
lished on  the  Prussian  principles  of  education  cannot  discard  that  which 
forms  the  culmination  of  the  whole.  An  institution  cannot  deserve  the 
name  of  a  university  which  does  not  aim,  in  all  the  material  of  learning, 
in  the  professorships  which  it  establishes,  and  in  the  whole  scopitof 
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its  pro^iltoiUKy  to  make  it  posuble  for  every  stodent  to  etady  what  he 
pleaeesy  and  to  any  extent  he  pleases.  It  is  propoaed,  therefore,  at  a» 
early  a  day  as  practicable,  to  open  eoaraes  of  leotares  for  those  who 
hare  graduated  at  this  or  other  institations.  and  for  those  who  in  other 
ways  have  made  such  preparation  as  may  enable  them  to  attend  upon 
them  with  advantage.  These  lectures,  in  accordance  with  the  ednca- 
tional  systems  of  Germany  and  France,  will  form  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  university,  in  distinction  fk'om  the  college  or  gymnasium 
now  in  opjCfalion*"  (Catalogue  for  1853-'53,  p.  :^1.)  University  courses  of 
lectures  are  proposed  on  page  26  of  the  first  catalogue,  which  are  iden- 
tical with  those  recommended  in  his  inaugural  address,  page  49,  and  in 
his  work  on  ^^  University  Education,"  pages  113  and  114.  Among  the 
immediate  recommendations  for  strengthening  the  philosophical  faculty, 
in  addition  to  new  scientific  courses,  the  erection  of  an  observatory, 
&c.,  was  one  for  ^*  a  professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy."  The 
proper  de;^'elopment  of  the  philosophical  faculty  and  of  a  lecture  system, 
like  that  already  obtaining  in  the  medical  department,  with  the  addition 
of  a  law  school,  would  complete  the  university ;  for  a  theological  school 
could  not  well  be  established  in  a  non-sectarian  or  State  institution. 

BBGINNINGS  OF  HISTORICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

To  a  student  of  institutional  history  it  is  by  no  means  uninteresting 
to  trace  out  the  first  beginnings  of  a  great  university.  Nor  is  it  alto- 
gether a  thankless  task  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  one  of  its  best  de- 
partments of  instmction.  The  eaiiiest  catalogues  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  show  no  provision  for  the  teaching  of  History  beyond  the 
venerable  course  in  Greek  and  Boman  Antiquities  (Eschenbach's)  in 
connection  with  the  classical  department.  Xenophon,  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Livy,  and  Tacitus  were,  however,  good  historical  pabulum  ' 
for  an  infant  university.  In  the  department  of  intellectual  and  moral 
science  lay  the  original  germs  of  all  subsequent  political  teaching  at 
Ann  Arbor.  Story  on  the  Constitution  and  Wayland's  Political  Econ- 
omy were  good  beginnings.  To  the  surprise  of  one  examining  these 
old  catalogues,  a  ^<  Professor  of  Logic,  Bhetoric,  and  the  Philosophy 
of  Bistory^^  appears  as  early  as  1846.  The  Eev.  Daniel  D.  Whedon,^ 
A.  M.  (soon  D.  D.),  taught  the  subject  last  named  for  the  third  term  of 
joaior  year.  Bequirements  in  history  for  admission  to  the  university 
are  mentioned  in  1848— -^^Keightloy's  Orecian  History  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Boman  to  the  time  of  the  Empire."  Ancient 
History  was  taught  for  one  term  freshman  year ;  the  History  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  for  one  term  sophomore  year ;  and  Modwn  History  for  one 
term  of  junior  year.  This  was  the  maximum  of  history  under  Dr.  Wbe- 
don's  benevolent  instrucftion. 

lAlter  Dr.  V^hedon's  oonnection  with  the  Univeraity  of  Michigan  (1845-52)  he  de- 
voted his  attention  to  paifoial  work,  and  for  many  yean  was  the  editor  of  the  Metho- 
4di0t  Quarterly  Review. 
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With  the  inangaration  of  President  Tappan  came  the  first  saggestioo 
of  a  distinct  professorship  in  History  and  Political  Economy.  The  full 
idea  of  a  department  embracing  these  subjects  was  not  immediately 
realized.  The  president  himself,  as  in  many  American  colleges,  re- 
tained political  economy  in  his  own  department  of  intellectaal  and  moral 
philosophy,  although  the  arrangement  was  spoken  of  as  provisJonaL 
One  good  feature  of  the  course  in  economics  was  the  preparation  of 
original  essays  by  the  class  "  on  subjects  connected  with  the  course.'^ 
History  appears  to  have  evolved  anew  from  the  classical  department. 
The  Bev.  E.  O.  Haven,  professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature 
and  afterwards  president  of  the  University,  1863-69,  taught  classical 
history  to  classical  students,  and  general  history  to  scientific  students, 
throughout  the  first  year.  <^  Besides  a  careful  examination  of  a  good 
text-book  on  general  history',"  says  the  catalogue  for  1863-'54,  **  some 
lectures  will  be  given,  and  the  attention  of  the  student  directed  to  van* 
ous  books  of  reference  and  other  collateral  helps.*'  In  1855  Dr.  Haven 
emerged  from  the  classical  department  as  ''  Professor  of  History  and 
English  Literature,"  an  exceedingly  good  combination  of  subjects  for  an 
historical  professor,  and  second  only  to  history  and  political  science. 
Professors  Frieze  and  Boise  now  stood  firm  for  classical  history,  repre- 
senting, as  they  did  with  great  ability,  Latin  and  Greek  literatures  re- 
spectively. Historical  lectures  were  given  in  the  Latin  department; 
historical  essays  were  required  in  the  Greek  department,  Niebuhr, 
Arnold,  Heeren,  Schmidt,  and  PUtz  were  recommended  for  the  study 
of  Eoman  history ;  Becker's  Obaricles,  Grote,  and  Thirwall  for  Greek 
history. 

The  institution  of  a  department  of  History  and  English  Literature,  in 
1855,  at  the  University  of  Michigan  was  one  of  the  first  academic  rec- 
O'^nitions  of  history  in  this  country.  At  this  time  Harvard  stood  alone 
in  the  honor  of  a  distincth'  endowed  historical  professorship,  which  had 
been  instituted  in  1839,  with  Jared  Sparks  as  the  first  incumbent,  and 
which,  after  a  short  interregnum,  was  conferred  upon  Henry  W.  Torrey 
in  1S5G.  Yale  had  no  historical  professorship  until  the  year  1865,  when 
Mr.  A.  M.  Wheeler  was  appointed  to  that  chair.  Columbia  College 
called  Dr.  Francis  Lieber  to  its  new  professorship  of  History  and  Polit- 
ical Science  in  1857,  the  year  after  Dr.  Haven's  first  rotirementfrom  aca- 
demic life.  During  the  first  of  his  two  years  of  service  in  the  histor- 
ical department  Dr.  Haven  appears  to  have  taught  history  to  scientific 
students  throughout  their  freshman  course,  devoting  the  first  of  the 
three  terms  to  chronology  and  general  history  ;  the  second  to  speci<al 
history,  embracing  the  leading  epochs,with  particular  attention  to  mod- 
ern times;  the  third  term  was  given  to  the  philosophy  of  history. 

In  185G  came  the  division  of  the  university  year  into  semesters. 
General  history  was  then  taught  to  scientific  students  during  the  first 
semester  of  their  second  year.    Durini;  the  second  semester  of  the  fourth 
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year  it  is  stated ''  a  conrs%of  lectares  will  be  given  on  the  philosophy 
of  history,  properly  in  the  university  course,  but  which  may  be  attended 
by  the  seniors  in  both  departments.'^  This  passage  marks  not  only  the 
advance  of  history  from  freshman  scientific  to  senior  classical  standing, 
but  also  the  very  first  transition  from  the  college  proper  to  the  Univer- 
sity proper,  as  well  as  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  elective  system  in  Ann 
Arbor,  if  we  exclude  the  choice  between  classical  and  scientific  courses 
which  began  through  President  Tappan's  influence  in  1852,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  regime  and  at  the  opening  of  the  college  or  gymnastic 
curriculum. 

Among  the  other  "elective  studies'' offered  to  seniors  in  1856  was 
astronomy,  with  Professor  Briinnow,  who  had  been  the  favorite  pupil 
and  assistant  of  Encke,  the  astronomer,  of  Berlin,  and  who  became  the 
teacher  of  James  C.  Watson,  of  the  class  of  1856,  the  professorial  suc- 
cessor, in  1863,  of  his  German  master.  The  appointment  of  Dr.  Briin- 
now, in  1854,  as  director  of  the  new  observatory  (the  first  fruit  of  the 
idea  suggested  in  President  Tappan's  inaugural  address)  would  alone 
justify  the  view  that  his  regime  was  the  transition  period  of  Michigan 
from  the  college  to  the  university.  It  was  once  said  by  The  Chronicle, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  an  item  which  caught  the  eye  of  the 
present  writer,  "  Professor  Francis  Briinnow,  of  Leipsic,  came  to  Ann 
Arbor  in  1854  to  fill  the  chair  of  astronomy.  For  a  time  he  lectured  to 
only  one  student,  but  afterwards  he  called  these  lectures  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  life,  for  that  student  was  James  C.  Watson,"  the  distin- 
guished astronomer  and  discoverer  of  new  worlds.  It  must  have  been 
this  very  senior  elective  course  in  1856'  which  determined  the  career  of 
Professor  Watson,  for,  in  1855,  astronomy  was  a  required  course  for 
juniors  when  Watson  was  a  junior.  Thus  through  one  solitary  student 
the  German  university  ideal  of  President  Tappan  was  first  conspicu- 
ously realized.  It  was  perhaps  potential  in  all  the  other  elective 
courses  ofiered  that  year,  1856,  in  chemistry,  zoology,  botany,  geology, 
German  philosophy,  Greek,  Latin,  and  "Lectures  on  History,"  but  the 
results  are  not  so  clearly  apparent.  In  history,  however,  the  progress 
of  the  university  idea  dates  from  the  first  elective  course  by  Dr.  Haven. 
Its  full  realization  came  through  Professor  Andrew  D.  White  and  his 
pupil,  Charles  Kendall  Adams.  In  1857  Dr.  Haven  resigned  his  posi- 
tion, although  at  a  later  date  he  became  president  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  of  the  Northwestern  University  at  Evanston,  and  after- 
wards of  Syracuse  University.  In  the  interval  between  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Haven  and  the  coming  of  Mr.  White,  John  Lord  lectured  on  his- 
tory at  Ann  Arbor  for  about  two  months. 

>  The  catalogue  for  185G  aDUOunccs  *^  two  courses  of  iustructiou,  one  elementary  for 
the  ondergraduate  students,  and  another  for  students  of  a  higher  grade,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  science  of  astronomy,  will  be  taught  the  use  of  the  iustrnments  in 
the  observatory/'    This  latter  was  the  university  course  taken  by  one  ''  watcher  of 
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HOK-SEOTARIAX  APPOINTXEKTS  0^  PROFESSORS. 

Perhaps  the  very  best  evidence  of  the  university  ideal  cherished  bf 
President  Tappan  is  the  character  of  the  professors  who  were  added  to 
the  various  faculties  during  his  regime :  Boise  and  Frieze  in  the  cUw- 
sical  department ;  Briinnow  and  Watson  in  astronomy ;  Palmer,  Ford, 
and  Armor  in  the  school  of  medicine ;  Walker,  Campbell,  Gooley ,  ia 
the  law  school ;  and  Andrew  D.  White  in  history.  These  men  wen 
all  appointed  for  their  special  scientific  attainments.  President  lap- 
pan,  when  he  retired  from  the  university,  could  say,  with  the  pride  of 
conscious  truth,  that  no  appointment  had  been  made  daring  his  admin- 
istration '^  with  any  reference  to  denominational  connection."  He  adds: 
^^ After  Dr.  Briinnow  reached  Ann  Arbor,  I,  for  the  first  time,  asked 
him  whether  he  were  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant.  Dr.  Haven,  who 
brought  Professor  WinchelPs  name  before  the  board  of  regents,  affirmed 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  his  denominational  connection.  Professor 
Frieze  was  known  to  be  an  Episcopalian,  but  he  was  elected  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Professor  Boise,  himself  a  Baptist.  Dr.  Ford 
and  Professor  Wood  were  elected  while  we  were  entirely  ignorant  of 
their  denominational  connection.  Messrs.  Peck  and  Trowbridge  (from 
West  Point)  were  elected  without  any  knowledge  on  our  part  of  their 
religious  predilections.  Mr.  White,  although  known  to  be  an  attend- 
ant of  the  Episcopal  Church,  was  elected  ou  the  recommendation  of 
the  Congregational  president  and  many  others  of  the  Congregational 
clergymen  and  professors  at  New  Haven."  Such  was  the  truly  oath(dic 
spirit  of  that  brotherhood  of  scholars  into  which  Professor  Andrew  D. 
White  was  ushered  in  1857  with  testimonials  from  his  Alma  Mater. 

PROFESSOR  ANDREW  D.   WHITE.^ 

Andrew  Dickson  White  was  born  in  Homer,  2T.  Y.,  November  7, 
1832.  nis  parents  were  Episcopalians,  of  a  truly  catholic  type,  and 
from  them  doubtless  the  son  derived  that  catholicity  of  mind  and  heart 
which  has  characterized  his  entire  life.  His  family  removed  to  Syracuse 
in  1835.  The  growth  of  this  town,  early  famous  for  its  salt  springs  and 
the  extension  of  its  business,  its  banks,  and  its  railroads,  were  the  origiu 
of  more  than  one  famil}'  fortune.  With  other  men  of  enterprise,  the 
Whites  of  Syracuse  have  nourished  for  successive  generations.  The 
name  is  still  prominent  in  the  business  and  social  circles  of  that  grow- 
ing and  attractive  cit}'. 

Mr.  White's  fondness  for  historical  studies  was  determined  before  he 
went  to  eollego  by  the  reading  of  Scott's  novels  and  D'Aubign6'8 
History  of  the  Iletbnuation.  He  entered  tlie  sophomore  class  of  Yale 
Collefje  in  1851,  and  graduated  in  1853,  with  the  De  Forrest  medal  for 

'  Fuels  concerning  Mr.  White's  life  have  been  fi:athcrc(l  from  unarticlo  in  the  Deatschc 
Rundschau,  October,  1679,  by  H.  S., '' £iu  Amerikanisches  StudienlebeD,''  and  fromi^ii 
article  in  The  Forum,  February,  lb87,  by  Mr.  White  hiuiself,  **  How  I  was  edaoatecV* 
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an  oratioD  upon  modern  diplomacy.  His  eomraeucement  part  was  npon 
the  character  and  public  services  of  John  Quiocy  Adams.  <^  TTpou  both 
occasions,"  says  the  Hon.  Wayne  MacVeagb,  in  a  letter  read  at  the 
banquet  given  by  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  to  Mr.  White  on  the  eve  of 
bis  departure  as  American  minister  to  Berlin,  ^4ie  gave  abundant 
promise  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  which  have  distinguished 
him  ever  since.  His  choice  of  subjects,  as  well  us  his  method  of  treat- 
ing them,  st^tisfied  all  who  heard  him  that,  if  his  life  was  spared,  his 
career  was  sure  to  be  full  of  honor  to  himself  and  usefulness  to  his 
country." 

While  there  was  undoubtedly  a  natural  tendency  in  Mr.  White's 
mind  toward  historical  and  political  studies,  the  educational  infiueuce 
of  Dr.  Woolsey  is  the  most  conspicuous  fact  in  the  young  man's  college 
career.  At  this  period  Dr.  Woolsey  represented  in  Northern  academic 
life  much  the  same  spirit  as  Francis  Lieber  represented  at  the  College 
of  South  GaroliQa.  A  desire  for  further  culture  by  travel  and  study 
impelled  Mr.  White  to  go  to  Europe.  After  a  brief  visit  to  England  he 
settled  down  for  a  year's  historical  study  in  Paris.  He  heard  lectures 
at  the  Sorbonne  and  at  the  College  de  France.  Among  his  professors 
was  Laboulaye,  the  distinguished  publicist,  i>olitic}an,  and  historian, 
whose  influence  upon  his  American  pupil  is  clearly  marked.  One  can 
almost  believe  that  Mr.  White  is  an  historical  reproduction  of  this  type 
of  a  public  man  and  scholar.  While  in  Paris  the  young  American  read 
Thierry,  Mignet,  Thiers,  and  Oh^teaubriand,  and  received  that  decided 
bent  toward  French  history  and  the  French  revolution  which  is  clearly 
the  dominant  idea  in  Mr.  White's  historical  work.  He  visited  the 
H6tel  des  Invalides  and  talked  with  the  old  soldiers  of  Kapoleon.  Va- 
cations were  spent  in  rambles  through  northern,  western,  and  central 
France — through  Picardy,  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  Toaraine — where 
he  studied  places  of  historic  interest  and  acquired  that  taste  for  archi- 
tecture and  art  which  is  so  marked  in  Mr.  White's  educational  career 
at  Ann  Arbor  and  Ithaca. 

Mr.  White  early  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  an  American  history 
of  the  French  Eevolution.  He  is  said  to  have  spent  one  entire  winter 
in  a  study  of  the  columns  of  Lo  Moniteur,  with  the  view  of  collecting 
every  scrap  of  information  relating  to  the  French  system  of  assignatSj 
or  paper  money.  At  the  close  of  his  winter's  work  he  feared  he  had 
thrown  away  his  time  upon  a  profitless  subject ;  but  the  information 
which  the  young  man  had  laboriously  collected  from  that  ancient  file  of 
the  Moniteur  afterward  became  of  the  greatest  practical  service  to  his 
own  State  and  country.  During  a  great  crisis  in  our  financial  history 
Mr.  White,  then  a  member  of  the  New  York  legislature,  showed  from 
French  experience  the  dangers  of  a  reokless  issue  of  paper  currency. 
So  marked  was  the  impression  made  that  he  was  afterward  invited  to 
address  a  Congressional  committee  upon  the  same  subject.  Any  stu- 
dttit  who  would  see  the  ripened  fruit  of  that  earliest  of  special  studies 
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by  Andrew  D.  White,  in  Paris,  would  do  well  to  examine  the  mono- 
graph entitled  <' Inflation  in  France;  how  it  came,  what  it  brought, 
and  how  it  ended  "  (New  York,  D.  Appleton,  1S7C).  The  monographic 
also  published  among  the  tracts  issued  by  the  Society  for  Political  Ed- 
ucation. It  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  special  method,  and  shoald 
be  read  in  connection  with  President  White's  plea  for  Studies  in  Gen- 
eral  History  and  in  the  History  of  OiviUzation.  (See  papers  of  the- 
American  Historical  Association,  Vol.  I.,  No.  *2.)  While  in  Paris  Mr. 
White  began  his  collections  of  original  materials  for  a  special  study  of 
the  French  Revolution,  a  collection  probably  now  unrivaled  in  America. 
His  private  reading  took  a  wide  range  in  modern  Continental  historr, 
and  It  is  fair  to  i)resume  that  his  natural  predilection  for  this  great  fidd 
of  historical  study  was  ctrongly  developed  by  his  sojourn  in  Paris. 

After  a  year  spent  in  France,  Mr.  White  went  to  St.  Petersburg  as 
attachi^  of  the  American  legation,  and  lived  in  the  household  of  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, the  American  minister.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war.  St 
Petersburg  naturally  afforded  a  good  vantage-ground  for  observing  the 
course  of  European  politics.  But  Mr.  White  did  not  neglect  i)urely  his- 
torical studies.  He  read  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization  in  France,  whick 
has  proved  epoch-making  in  many  a  student's  life.  The  history  of  Bas- 
sia,  also,  and  of  his  own  country  attracted  his  si)ecial  attention.  After 
seven  months  thus  spent  in  the  Eussian  capital,  Mr.  White  proceeded  to 
Berlin  and  matriculated  in  the  great  Prussian  university.  There  he  heard 
lectures  fromLepsius,  the  Egyptologist;  Boeckh,  the  specialist  iu  classi- 
cal antiquities;  Hitter,  the  comparative  geographer;  Yon  Baumer  and 
Von  Ranke,  the  historians.  These  influences  affected  him  less  power- 
fully than  those  wliich  had  lirst  impressed  liis  plastic  mind,  namely, 
French  professors  and  the  reading  of  French  literature.  While  thur- 
oughly  appreciating  German  scholarship  and  profoundly  admiring  Ger 
man  cliaracter,  Air.  White  represents  French  training  rather  than  Teu- 
tonic. He  was  brought  up,  so  to  speak,  at  tlie  feet  of  D'Aubigue, 
Guizot,  Thierry,  Mignct,  Tliiers,  and  Laboulaye.  There  is  a  certain 
largeness  of  view,  a  certain  clearness,  directness,  and  force  of  style— a 
certain  passion  for  general  results  and  positive  conclusions,  which  mark 
the  French  habit  of  mind.  Matthew  Arnold  would  call  it  lucidity,  ll 
is  an  old  Roman  quality  which  Germany  has  not  yet  fully  learned.  It  is 
a  quality  which  in  political  science  can  still  be  best  acquired  in  Paris, 
a  fact  which  American  students  are  in  danger  of  forgetting. 

Leaving  Germany  iu  the  spring  of  183G,  Mr.  White  visited  Italy  in 
company  with  Henry  S.  Frieze,  who  had  already  become  i)rofessor  of 
Latin  and  an  interpreter  of  classical  culture  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. This  visit  to  Italy  deepened  and  stren;;;tliened  in  Mr.  White  the 
culture  already  acquired  in  France.  Not  only  the  greatness  of  old 
Rome,  republican  and  imperial,  but  the  political  condition  of  modern 
Italy  made  a  profound  impression  upon  his  mind.  The  artistic  crea- 
tions of  the  Italian  renaissance  brought  a  new  impulse  into  his  study 
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of  history,  an  impulse  which  was  soon  to  be  communicated  to  the  joath 
of  Michigan.  Eeturning  homeward  by  way  of  the  south  of-Frauce  and 
there  reviewing  the  splendid  monuments  of  Eomau  architecture,  Mr. 
White  became  more  th^n  ever  impressed  witli  the  significance  of  Roman 
influence  in  European  civilization.  His  love  of  art,  and  especially  of 
architecture,  was  increased  by  a  further  study  of  mediaeval  cathedrals 
and  town  halls. 

In  the  summer  of  1856,  after  nearly  three  years  abroad,  Mr.  White 
attended  the  reunion  of  his  class  at  Yale.  *'  While  lounging  with  my 
classmates  in  the  college  yard  I  heard  some  one  say  that  President 
Wayland,  of  Brown  University,  was  speaking  in  the  alumni  hall.  Go- 
ing to  the  door,  I  looked  within ;  and  saw  upon  the  platform  an  old 
man,  heavy-browed,  with  si)ectacles  resting  upon  the  top  of  his  head. 
Just  at  that  moment  he  said,  very  impressively,  that  in  his  opinion  the 
best  field  of  work  for  graduates  was  in  the  West;  that  the  country  was 
shortly"  to  arrive  at '  a  switching-off  place '  toward  good  or  evil ;  that  the 
West  was  to  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  to  determine  whether  the 
country  should  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse  in  human  history  ;  and  he 
upheld  the  claims  of  the  West  upon  the  best  work  of  college  men.''  Mr. 
White  says  that  speech  settled  a  great  question  for  him.  ''  My  old 
Yale  friends,"  Mr.  White  continues,  "  were  kind  enough  to  tender  me  a 
position  for  the  building  up  of  their  school  of  art ;  but  my  belief  was 
in  the  value  of  historical  studies.  The  words  of  Wayland  rang  in  my 
oars,  and  I  went  to  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  work  there  was 
A  joy  to  me  from  first  to  last.  My  relations  with  my  students  of  that 
jperiod,  before  I  had  become  distracted  from  them  by  the  cares  of  an 
oxecutive  position,  were  among  the  most  delightful  of  my  life.  And 
then  began,  perhaps,  the  most  real  part  of  my  education.  I  learned 
the  meauiog  of  the  proverb  docendo  disces.  1  found  active,  energetic 
Western  men  in  my  classes,  ready  to  discuss  historical  questions;  and 
I  found  that,  in  order  to  keep  up  my  part  of  such  discussions  and  class- 
room duties,  I  must  work  as  I  had  never  worked  before.  The  educa- 
tion I  received  from  my  classes  at  the  University  of  Michigan  was 
perhaps  the  most  useful  of  all." 

Mr.  White  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  history  and  English  lit- 
erature, made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Haven.  The  effect  of 
Professor  White's  historical  lectures  at  Ann  Arbor  was  most  remark- 
able.  It  was  like  the  comiug  of  the  Greek  Chr^^soloras  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Florence,  from  the  East  to  the  West.  The  American  professor 
brought  the  Renaissance  to  a  new  world,  to  the  great  Northwest.  He 
oame  in  the  first  flush  of  early  manhood  from  the  great  centers  of  Euro- 
pean culture  and  politics.  He  felt  the  joy  of  existence,  the  stir  of  the 
world.  His  lectures  communicated  his  own  feeling  to  the  students  of 
the  University.  All  felt  as  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  the  humanist,  said  of 
the  revival  of  learning:  Minds  are  awakening;  studies  are  blooming; 
it  is  a  joy  to  live. 
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GUark'fl  Kt-uidnll  Adatns,  a  favorite  pupil  of  Mr.  WbiltJ  ami  his  suc- 
cessor both  B8  profi'ssor  at  Aim  Arbor  and  as  jireeitletit  iit  Ithaca,  tbun 
writes  eonceraiiig  tUia  wondi-rful  spring-time  of  historical  cnltnre  iu  the 
University  of  Michigan :  *'  He  canie  to  Atin  Artjor  fresh  from  Europcau 
studios,  and  he  entered  apoii  his  labors  with  that  peculiiir  enthusia^iu 
which  is  instantly  canght  by  etndeuts,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  snccess- 
fnl  element  of  all  good  teaching.  Bin  instruction  in  history  was  a 
genniue  revelation  to  those  who  had  Iwen  acf-nstomed  to  perfunctory 
textbook  work  and  the  hearing  of  dry  and  colorless  lectures.  The  ex- 
ceptioual  excellence  of  his  instruction  consisted  largely  of  the  spirit 
which  ho  infused  into  his  stndents.  He  hud  iu  a  remarkable  degre« 
the  rare  gift  of  seizing  upon  the  moat  important  7>rinuiple8  and  onuaes 
hud  presenting  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  illuminate  the  whole  cours« 
of  events  with  which  they  were  connected.  He  not  only  instructed, 
but,  what  was  even  more  important,  he  inspired.  Wliile  he  remained 
in  his  chair  perhaps  no  Rtudy  in  the  University  was  pursued  with  so 
mncb  enthnsiasm  hj  the  mass  of  students  as  was  that  of  history."' 

In  a  private  letter  to  the  writf^rof  this  report  President  Adams  eays: 
"President  White,  iu  1857,  brought  au  enthnsia.sm  to  his  new  chair 
that  sent  a  sort  of  historical  glow  through  all  the  veins  and  Arteries  of 
the  University.  This  was  done  mainly  through  his  lectnies,  which  com- 
biued  instruction  and  inspiration  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.''  It 
seema  like  descending  from  Olympus  to  couie  down  from  these  heights 
of  personal  observation  to  a  docnmentary  stndy  of  detaiU.  In  thv  calA- 
logues  for  the  first  decade  after  Professor  White's  coming  there  are  but 
few  changes  in  the  general  plan  of  work,  which  was  well  developed  as 
eorly  as  1859.  "In  this  department"  [History),  Siiys  the  catalogue  for 
that  year,  "an  effort  will  be  miidefirsf,  to  cfindnct  the  sindent  through 
a  carefiil  review  of  Uenenil  History  j  SecoHdlp,  To  exercise  him  in  origi- 
nal iQTe.stigaIioD  and  close  criticism  of  importnnt  periods  and  noted 
characters;  Thirdly,  To  give  some  insight  into  the  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory." The  most  noteworthy  and  patriotic  addition  to  this  general  plan 
was  introduced  in  the  following  year,  1860,  just  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war,  when  it  was  pn)posed  "  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  thorough 
study  of  the  political  and  constitutional  hixtory  of  our  country.''  This  was 
one  of  the  first  steps  towanis  the  iutrodnction  of  American  history  as  a 
distinct  branch  of  inatniction  in  our  Northern  States. 
PEOFESSOB  white's  ORGASIZATIOX  OF  THE  DISTOEICAL  DErARTMEST. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  details  of  Professor  White's  general 
plan  of  historical  study,  for  uo  departmeut  of  history  or  politic.il  science 
can  ever  be  properly  organized  without  regard  to  the  bi-at  experieuce 
and  without  the  moat  careful  atteutiou  to  elementary  facte. 

To  those  students  who  entered  the  University  without  classical  prepa- 
ration. Professor  White  recommeudwl  "au  acquaintance  with  one  or  nil 
of  the  following  works":  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Full  of  the  Roman  Eui- 


<  RigluirdsuD  ami  Clark,  C»llcj!<)  Uuuli,  p.  318.     C.  K.  Adaiiia  on  the  i;uiv<^n>it]'  of 
Mioblgau. 
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pire,  Grote's  History'  of  Greece,  Arnold's  History  of  Bome,-Meri vale's 
History  of  Rome,  Merivale's  Koiiie  under  the  CsBsars.  Provision  ^was 
made  for  ancient  history  in  the  classical  course  by  Professors  Boise  and 
Frieze,  not  only  by  the  reading  of  classical  historians,  Xenophon,  Thu- 
cydides,  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  but  also  in  the  Greek  department,  by  re- 
quired English  essays  on  historical  topics  and  in  the  Latin  department 
by  lectures  on  the  history,  literature,  and  antiquities  of  Borne.  There 
appear  to  have  been  no  requirements  in  classical  history  for  admission 
to  the  University  until  the  year  18G8,  under  the  regime  of  Professor  C. 
K.  Adams,  but  ancient  and  modern  geography  were  early  exacted. 

During  the  first  semester  of  the  first  year  Modern  History  was  studied 
with  Lord's  Manual  for  the  text-book,  which  for  a  short' time,  was  ex- 
changed for  Weber's  Outlines,  which  had  been  translated  for  Ameri- 
can students  by  Professor  Bowen  of  Harvard  College ;  but  the  use  of 
Lord  was  soon  resumed.  The  second  semester  of  the  first  year  was  given^ 
to  thecompletion  of  Mo(^lern  History,  with  Mignet's  History-  of  the  French 
Kevolution  for  a  hand-book.  This  author,  Mr.  White  continued  to 
recommend  to  his  students  as  long  as  he  lectured  on  History  at  Cornell 
University.  Ancient  History,  with  Schmitz's  Manual,  waS  also. studied 
the  second  semester  of  the  first  or  Freshman  year.  Schqiitz  was  a  pu- 
pil of  Niebuhr,  and  settled  in  Edinburgh  as  a  teacher  of  the  classics, 
where  he  became  an  exponent  of  German  views  of  Bomap  history,  sec- 
ond only  to^Dr.  Arnold  jof  Bngby.  In  connection  with  these  studies, 
Professor  White  made  his  classes  pay  the  closest  attention  to  physical, 
l)olitical,  and  historical  geography,  the  very  best  foundation  for  all  his- 
torical study. 

To  students  of  4he  second  year  no  formal  instruction  was  at  first 
given  ;  but,  after  1860,  Professor  White  appears  to  have  condensed  his 
course  in  Modern  History  and  to  have  transferred  it  from  Freshman  year 
to  the  second  semester  Sophomore  year,  using  Bobertson's  Introduc- 
tion to  the.  Life  of  Charles  V  and  Lord's  Modern  History  for  text- 
books. Meantime  the  professor  extended  historical  work  to  the  first 
year  of  the  scientific  department,  employing  Greene's  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages  for  the  first  semester,  and,  for  the  second,  the  same  authors 
as  for  the  second  semester  in  the  Sophomore  course,  namely,  Bobertsou 
and  Lord.  In  connection  with  the  regular  course  of  the  Arst  and  sec^ 
ond  years  were  recommended  the  following  books :  Bancroft's  History 
of  the  United  States;  Banke's  History  of  the  Popes;  D'Aubign^'s  His- 
tory of  the  Beformation;  Bobertson's  Life  of  Charles  V;  Hume,  from 
Henry  VII  to  James  11;  Macaulay's  Essays;  Vaughan's  History; 
Macaulay's  History  ;  Hallam's  Constitutional  History  of  England ; 
Thiers'  History  of  the  French  Bevolution. 

During  the  third  year,  instruction  was  given  to  both  classical  and 
scientific  students  in  the  philosophy  of  history,  with  Gnizot's  History 
of  Civilization  in  Europe  as  a  text-book.  The  use  of  this  valuable 
work,  which  has  probably  been  used  more  than  any  other  text-book  for 
advanced  or  senior  courses  in  American  colleges,  undoubtedly  best  re^- 
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reseuU  the  transition  of  Profeasor  Wliite's  owu  Listorioal  training  at 
Yule,  eularjted  by  tnivel  anil  Etiropeati  culture,  to  a  western  vuviroii- 
meat.  Uutionbteilly  lie  taught  Guizot  with  a  fresh  and  truly  cHtholic 
spirit,  giviug  life  to  the  great  sabject  whiuli  the  Freocli  autlior  ex- 
pouiuls,  aoil  a  broitder  hoiizou  to  hi^tarical  stinly  than  AineHc»D 
students  hatl  ev^r  known.  In  couuectiou  with  the  third  year's  work 
wervrucommcndtd,  as  almost  indisi>ensable,  Gnizut'8  Bistory  of  Qiv-il- 
izatiun  in  France,  that  larger  and  yet  more  epecial  work  than  Guizot's 
Lcctan^  on  Civilization  in  Bnrope,  together  with  Sir  JamoA  Stephen's 
Lectnrea. 

Tlie  fourth  year,  during  the  first  seme-ster,  History  was  offered  by 
Profeasor  White  us  an  elective  to  both  classical  and  sdontiHc  otudentti, 
and  it  is  safe  to  presauie  that  they  all  took  it.     lu  this  scries  of  lectures 
on  genenit  history  it  was  the  Professoi-'s  aim  "  to  group  uatarally  and 
bind  firmly  the  facts  and  thoughts  brought  out  duiing  the  previoii!. 
course,"     He  also  gave  a  course  of  lectures,  the  second  balf-yeAr,  to    ' 
graduate  students,  candidates  for  the  master's  degree,  upon  the  His-    i 
tory  of  England,  with  special  reference  to  the  growth  of  the  BriCisfa    ' 
CoQStitntion.     It  was  here,  in  bis  general  and  e{)e(.'ial  courses  for  ad- 
vanced students,  that  Pmfesaor  White's  beet  and  most  original  histori- 
cal work  WHS  done.     Here  was  brought  forth  the  fruit  of  his  owq  spe- 
cial studies  on  the  history  of  England,  Il^lj,  France,  ami  i)articolarly  of 
the  French  Revolution.     Here,  nndoubtwlly,  was  first  begun  the  careful    | 
preparation  of  those  comprehensive  and  suggestive  lectures  on  the  cou-    I 
tineutal  history  of  Europe,  reprettented  in  their  full  development  by  the 
elalxH'ate  collections  of  published  briefs  or  topics,  which  have  been  es- 
amined  by  the  writer  of  this  report  with  great  interest  and  profit. 

During  the  second  semester  of  senior  year,  botlj  cbtssical  and  scien- 
tific students,  and  also  candidates  for  the  master's  degree,  were  oflTered 
an  elective  in  couatitntional  history  and  conslilutioiud  law  by  Pro- 
fessor T.  M.  Cooley,  of  the  Law  School.  The  design  of  the  course  was 
"to  illustrate  English  and  American  Constitutional  Law  by  its  history; 
to  explain  tbe  guarantees  of  civil  and  religions  liberty  in  America;  and 
to  poiut  out  the  line  of  division  between  the  national  and  State  consti- 
tutional powers."  The  scientific  development  of  these  early  courses  by 
Judge  Cooley  the  world  now  enjoys  in  liis  great  trt'atise  on  Constitn- 
tional  Limitations  and  in  his  Hand-book  on  the  Constitution. 

PBOPESSOR    CHARLES   KEXDALI,    ADAMS. 

In  1861  Charles  Kendall  Adams  was  gratluated,  as  a  bachelor  of  arts, 
from  tbe  University  of  Micliigan.  The  following  year  he  took  a  gradu- 
ate course,  and  one  year  later  was  employed  as  instructor  in  History 
and  as  assistant  librarian  in  tlie  University.  In  IStil  he  became  iu- 
stmctor  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  History.  The  first;  noticeable  modifica- 
tion of  the  historical  de[>artment,  after  tbe  entrance  of  Jlr.  Adams,  was 
tbe  introduction  of  Eliot's  or  Patton's  History  of  the  United  Sbites  for 
tbe  second  semester  of  the  Fresbtuan  scientific  course.    Mo<lern  History 
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(Lord  and  Kobertson)  was  crowded  back,  for  scientific  students,  into 
the  first  semester,  and  Mediaeval  History  was  dropped  altogether.  In 
1860,  Professor  White's  name*  disappears  from  the  faculty  of  instruc- 
tion and  Charles  K.  Adams  appears  as  assistant  professor  of  History 
and  Latin.  The  following  year,  1867-'68,  he  was  made  i)rofessor  of 
History  and  entered  upon  the  full  inheritance  of  honors  and  responsi- 
bilities left  him  by  Professor  White,  president  of  the  newly  founded 
Cornell  University.  .  v 

Important  modifications  in  the  historical  work  at  the  University  of  \ 
Michigan  followed  the  appointment  of  Professor  Adams.  In  1868  His- 
tory was  again  emphasized  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity. A  knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  Roman  history  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  to  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  of  Grecian  history  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Persian  war  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  was  ex- 
acted. Xot  only  classical  history,  but  the  history  of  the  United  States 
to  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  was  demanded.  This  combina- 
tion of  ancient  and  modern  requirements  was  a  great  step  forward ;  in- 
deed, it  was  a  greater  advance  than  most  American  colleges  have  since 
made.  Physiciil  geography,  with  ancient  and  modern  political  geogra- 
phy, was  one  of  the  subjects  for  examination  by  the  historical  depart- 
ment— a  natural  and  proi)er  arrangement.  Even  candidates  for  the 
scientific  courses  were  required  to  pass  an  historical  examination,  at  first 
upon  the  history  of  the  United  States,  but  finally  upon  some  manual  of 
general  histx)ry,  like  S  win  ton!s,  Anderson's,  or  Freeman's  General  Sketch 
of  European  History. 

Greater  attention  was  given  to  ancient  history  during  the  first  half 
of  the  academic,  and  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  scientific,  course. 
Smith's  Greek  History  and  Liddell'sor  Merivale's  Roman  History-  were 
taught  to  Freshmen  by  the  professors  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
respectively.  More  and  more  stress  appears  to  have  been  laid  upon 
this  work.  "  During  the  first  two  years  of  the  course,"  the  catalogues 
repeat,  "an  effort  is  made  to  give  the  student,  by  means  of  lectures  as 
well  as  text-books,  as  clear  an  insight  as  possible  into  the  political  life 
and  institutions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  from  their  foundation  to  their  de- 
cline." So  much  importance  <lid  I'rofessor  Adams  attach  to  classical 
institutions  of  government  that  he  finally  embraced  them  in  one  of  his 
advanced  courses.  To  Sophomores  Modern  History  was  soon  oflered  as 
an  elective,  in  place  of  the  Calculus,  duiing  the  greater  part  of  the 
second  semester.  The  course  consisted  of  daily  lectures  on  the  period 
from  the  Revival  of  Learning  to  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
The  Juniors  entered  uimn  their  scholastic  inheritance,  the  Philosophy 
of  History,  or  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization  in  P]urope,  with  the  par- 

*Profe88or  White  did  no  work  at  the  rnivereity  of  Miclii^iiu  after  Ic^Vi,  except  to 
deliver  one  conrse  of  twelve  lectures.  Mr.  Adams  was  appointed  Instructor  in  1H62, 
and  Assistant  Professor  in  ISCA.  Profansor  White's  name  was  retained  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  yet  return;  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  appointed  President  of  Cornell 
University  that  he  insisted  on  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation. 
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alle)  nse  of  Ilullam  an<I  Bub<;rt>suii.  ProleHKor  Adams  gave  Ms 
faruilinr  lectures  on  historians  and  liistorical  books,  a  course  wbieh 
probably  evolved  into  liia  ascfal  Manual  of  Historical  Literiitnre.  At 
first  tlieJunlora  hadonly  a  six  \veekt)' course  in  History,  but  it  wa«sooD 
extended  toadaily  exercise  tlirougliont  the  first  semester.  At  Srst,  the 
Seniors  for  two  hours  a  week,  tUe  second  semester,  bad  lectnrca  from 
Professor  Adams  on  the  Growth  ofLibertyin  England,  and  ou  the  Char 
acteristics  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  work  devel- 
oped in  1S71  into  an  elective  coarHo,  occupying  the  entire  Senior  year. 
It  became  the  stronghold  of  the  historiciil  department,  and  ultimately 
embraced  three  main  subjects;  (I)  The  Government  of  Great  Brituiu; 

(2)  TheGorernmentsof  the  Larger  Nationalities  of  Continental  Earopi) 

(3)  The  political  History  of  the  United  States.  ^    ^ 


TABDLAB   VIEW  OF   BOUBS  IN  HISTOBV,   1873-'74. 


lu  the  president's  report  to  the  lioard  of  regents  for  1873-'74,  m^ 
found  the  department  report  of  Professor  0.  K.  Adams,  of  tbat  year, 
ehuwiiig  the  following  tabular  view  of  the  amount  of  history  studied  bj 
each  of  the  four  classes  in  their  respective  general  curricula,  wliethw 
the  regular  classical  course,  the  Latiu  and  scientific,  or  the  scientific 
The  figures  indicate  the  total  number  of  hours,  lecturer,  or  recitations 
giveu  to  each  historical  group  during  each  semester.  Of  coume  maoy 
of  the  groups  were  united  for  oonvenieuoe  in  giving  instruction.  Iii>. 
deed  it  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the  University  of  Michigan  to  sep- 
arate classical  and  scientific  students. 
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The  following  tabular  view  shows  the  total  number  of  hours  in  his- 
tory given  to  each  general  curriculum  ;  also  the  number  of  hours  re- 
'Quired  and  the  number  of  hours  elective,  in  1873-'74: 


t  Classical  students  ■ 

Latin  and  scientific  students. 
Scientific  stadents  


Beqaired. 

Elective. 

Total. 

129 
127 
1G5 

124 

124 

64 

2J3 
251 
229 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  study  of  history  became  entirely  optional  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  as  early  as  1878.  The  popularity  of  historical  courses  is  indi- 
cated in  the  report  of  student  attendance  for  the  following  year  (presi- 
dent's report,  1879,  page  36) : 

MeditBval  History  (Professor  Adams) 57 

General  modern  history  (Professor  Adams) 68 

General  history  of  Eugland,  1485-1660  (Assistant  Professor  Pattengill) 41 

General  history  of  England,  1660-1760  (Assistant  Professor  Pattengill) 49 

Political  history  of  the  United  States,  1607-1783  (Atoistant  Professor  Demmon)  .  43 

Political  history  of  the  United  States,  1783-1817  (Assistant  Professor  Demmon)  .  73 

English  government  since  1815  (Professor  Adams) 36 

Rise  of  Prussia,  928-1848  (Professor  Adams) 67 

Constitutional  history  of  England  ( Professor  Adams) 19 

Constitutional  history  of  the  United  States  (Professor  Adams) 18 

Total 471 

The  historical  instruction  given  by  Assistant  Professors  Demmon  and 
Pattengill  was  provisional  until  the  appointment  of  a  regular  assistant 
professor  in  history.  Mr.  Demmon  taught  also  rhetoric,  and  Mr.  Pat- 
tengill belonged  to  the  Greek  department.  Assistant  Professor  Hud- 
son began  his  special  work  as  the  regular  associate  with  Professor 
Adams  in  1879-'80.  The  general  character  of  his  work  was  class  instruc- 
tion in  fields  of  English  and  American  constitutional  history,  prepara- 
torv  to  the  more  advanced  courses  of  Professor  Adams.  Mr.  Hudson 
gradually  developed  a  course  of  lectures  and  recitations,  three  hours  a 
week,  upon  the  i>olitical  and  constitutional  history  of  England.  The 
first  semester  was  devoted  to  the  period  of  institutional  formation; 
the  second,  to  the  period  of  development.  This  course  preceded  the 
seminar^^  course  of  English  constitutional  history  by  Professor  Adams, 
which  will  be  specially  describeil  in  its  own  place*  Professor  Adams 
meantime  expanded  his  earlier  course  on  the  "  Government  of  Great 
Britain  "  into  two  special  courses ;  one  for  three  hours  a  week,  first  half 
year,  on  the  history  of  the  English  Government  since  the  close  of  the 
NaiM)leonic  wars ;  the  other,  two  hours  a  week,  second  half  year,  on 
Theories  and  Methods  of  the  English  Government. 

On  the  side  of  American  History,  Professor  Adams  retained  the  in- 
troduction to  and  conclusion  of  the  whole  subject.    The  first  semester  he 
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gave  a  coarse  of  two  lectures  a  week  on  the  Political  History  of  4ke 
American  Colonies,  from  the  settlement  of  Virginia  to  the  dose  of  the 
Bevolationary  war.  This  work  was  required  before  Professor  Hndaonh 
coarse  coold  be  taken.  Two  hours  a  week  were  then  offered  by  Pro- 
fessor Hndson  on  the  Oonstitational  History  of  the  United  States,  the 
coarse  extending  throoghoot  the  year.  Von  Hoist  was  used  as  a  text- 
book. A  seminary  coarse  in  American  Oonstitotional  History  was  then 
offered  by  Professor  Adams  to  those  students  who  had  completed  the 
preliminary  work  in  United  States  History  and  who  had  also  taken  two 
courses  of  Bnglish  or  general  European  History.  The  elements  of  oon- 
stitational law,  with  Oooley's  text-book,  were  taught  for  two  hoon 
a  week  by  Professor  Hudson  to  students  who  had  taken  at  least  one 
coarse  in  American  History. 

In  the  field  of  European  History,  in  addition  to  the  regular  EngliBk 
courses,  Professor  Adams  gave  for  two  hours  a  week  during  one  semester 
the  old  course  on  the  History  of  OivQization  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with 
Gnizot  as  a  text-book.  Professor  Hudson  lectured  upon  the  general 
History  of  Continental  Europe,  from  the  Beformation  to  the  Freneh 
Bevolution,  two  hours  a  week  for  one  semester,  and  Professor  Adams, 
for  the  same  amoant  of  time,  upon  the  Rise  and  Development  of  Prus- 
sia, frt)m  its  earliest  history  down  to  the  present  times.  As  a  general 
introduction  to  the  study  of  modern  politics.  Professor  Adams  treated  { 
in  a  lecture-course,  three  hours  a  week  for  one  semester,  the  History  of 
Political  and  Social  Institutions,  from  the  adoption  of  the  Oonstitatimi 
of  Solon  to  the  period  of  the  Beformation.  This  course  formed  a  good 
beginning  to  the  general  history  of  Continental  Europe,  of  which  the 
rise  of  Prussia  was  the  ending.  The  growing  popularity  of  the  his- 
torical department  is  indicated  by  the  article  on  History,  in  the  Uni- 
versity journal  called  The  Chronicle  for  April  3, 1880.  "  The  courses 
in  history  are  becoming  the  most  popular  electives  in  the  university. 
This  marks  a  growing  change  in  the  idea  of  what  an  education  should 
consist.'' 

THE   SEMINARY  METHOD. 

In  the  president's  report  to  the  board  of  regents  for  the  year  1871-72 
is  the  first  printed  account  of  the  seminary  method  as  introduced  into 
the  university  by  Profes^r  C.  K.  Adams.  Under  the  head  of  ^^Changes 
introduced  during  the  year,"  the  professor  reports  to  the  president  as 
follows : 

*'  Ever  since  my  obsev'ation  of  the  methods  pursued  in  Europe,  I  have 
desired  to  introduce  into  the  historical  courses  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  something  akin  to  the  Historische  Oesellschaft  of  the  German 
universities.  At  the  beginning  of  the  past  year  a  favoriible  op[>ortu« 
nity  seemed  to  present  itself.  After  consultation  with  the  president  of 
the  university,  and  with  the  faculty  of  our  department,  I  met  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senior  class  and  explained  the  purpose  of  the  experiment. 
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It  .was  found  that  twenty-seven  members  of  the  class  desired  to  take 
an  extended  course  of  historical  study,  even  in  addition  to  the  regular 
work  of  the  senior  year.  After  this  expression  the  faculty  decided  to 
place  this  course  in  histor^^  among  the  elective  studies.^ 

"  It  was  determined  that  the  work  of  the  semester  should  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  Growth  of  the  British  Constitution.  Twelve  ques- 
tions, embracing  topics  of  most  importance  from  the  period  of  the  Sax- 
ons to  the  reform  of  1832,  were  given  to  the  class,  together  with  numer- 
ous references  to  the  best  authorities  in  the  university  library.  The 
class  was  divided  into  sections  of  from  six  to  ten  members  each,  in 
order  that  the  work  of  each  member  might,  as  far  as  possible,  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  professor.  Each  section  came  together  once  a  week 
fur  a  session  of  two  hours,  when  one  of  the  members  was  required  to 
read  a  carefully  prepared  essay  on  the  questiort  before  them,  and  each 
of  the  other  members  was  called  upon  to  give  the  results  of  his  own 
study  of  the  same  subject.  In  this  manner  the  class  gained  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  leading  events  in  the  growth  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion and,  what  was  perhaps  of  scarcely  less  importance,  acquired  a 
more  or  less  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  works  that  have  been 
written  on  the  civil  and  political  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

"In  the  second  semester  the  same  course  was  pursued  in  studying 
the  Constitutional  history  of  our  own  country.  The  topics  assigned  em- 
braced not  only  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  also  a  com- 
parison of  its  chief  characteristics  with  those  of  the  leading  political 
constitutions,  both  ancient  and  modern.  These  discussions,  of  course^ 
took  the  class  into  a  somewhat  general  study  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  political  philosophy. 

"  The  success  of  the  experiment  was  greater  than  could  have  been 
anticipated.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  students  in  investigating  the  va- 
rious subjects  assigned  was  worthy  of  all  commendation.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  of  the  historical  work  done  in  the  university 
under  my  direction,  that  of  the  graduating  class,  pursued  in  the  method 
described,  has  been  the  most  satisfactory.  Though  the  organization  of 
the  class  has  added  very  largely  to  the  amount  of  instruction  demanded, 
I  oa-nnot  but  think  that  the  enthusiasm  and  the  success  with  which  the 
historical  studies  of  the  year  have  been  pursued  fully  demonstrate  the 
practicability  and  the  wisdom  of  this  method  rff  instruction." 

In  the  calendar  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  for  1875-'76,  is  another 
printed  account  of  the  seminary  features  of  the  senior  elective  course 
in  history.  The  calendar  says,  i)p.  40-41 :  "Those  electing  this  senior 
course  are  grouped  in  sections  of  twelve  or  fourteen  students  each,  for 
the  purpose  of  historical  investigation.    At  the  first  meeting  of  the 

*  In  1873-'74  nearly  all  the  studies  of  senior  year  were  made  elective  (see  president's 
report,  1874).  In  1878  President  AngeU  said,  **  In  all  the  courses,  save  the  engineering 
courses,  it  is  possible  for  the  studeat  every  term  to  elect  some  study."  The  study  of 
history  was  made  entirely  optional  that  year. 
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claas  in  eacli  semester  a  gories  of  liistorical  qncstions  arc  nasigaedt  ^tl! 
uunieroas  references  to  liistorical  aulborititis.  Eacb  of  the  qtiestinuit 
ocoupics  ttie  attention  of  each  »ectiouof  the  class  for  one  week.  Rxi-r.v 
sluileiit  ia  required  to  rend  before  the  class,  in  the  counteof  the  svinvM- 
ter,  one  thesis  ami  one  critique,  the  thesis  being  ou  one  of  the  biAtoricHt 
qucKtiood,  autl  the  ui-itique  being  ou  a  thesis  j>re»enteil  byoue  of  t)i« 
other  members  of  the  chiss  Every  staUent  i^  further  required  to  in-  I 
restigate  each  week  the  question  for  chat  week,  aud  to  uome  to  tfae 
class  pi-epnred  to  give  the  results  of  his  iavestigatiou.  The  questiou*  ' 
cousidereU  during  the  first  semester  are  on  the  Const i  tut ioual  Historj' 
of  EnftlamI ;  those  during  the  secoud  are  on  the  Constitutional  Ilidtor.r 
of  the  United  States."' 

■  TOPICS  O  ENGLISH  COSSTITUTIOSAL   HISTOEV. 

I      A  represontative  set  of  topics  in  EuglisU  Constitntiou»1  History,  as 
developed  by  several  years' experience  in  seminary  work,  maybefoaod    I 
ill  the calendaroftheUntversityof  Michigan  for  1S81-S2, page  7(1.     Tht 

'  lu  tbcUictuuMi  tToivcTsitj  ClirouiL-le  fur  Oolnlier  18,  l!!JT9.  is  the  fallon-jugatn-  ' 
dcMit  commuiit  upon  the  wmioar]'  nietlitMl :  "The  Historical  Seniinary  is  tUe  name  liy 
nbicb  Ihework  in  Englisb  CuDalitutional  History  iauowilij^ifieil.  It  in  inMudml  aulj 
for  ailTnoFed  Bli>ili>nta,  giving  iiurta  every  opportBolty  tor  iniliviiliiAl  iiive«lig>li<ni  ot 
ADtliorities,  jtud  fur  fnw  diacussiaii  of  Uie  «uc>»l  sad  palilickl  sdvAones  luiula  hy  Ibe 
EDglinli  at  vjirious  timKe.  Tbe  oUiw  is  diviiled  into  Mwtious  of  suitable  siii*,  wki«lt 
meet  once  a  week  for  tvu  lionra.  At  each  meMiii);  one  of  tli«  infiiiberaof  tlio  claai 
n-aih  on  eatay  ou  ths  quoatiuu  for  Iho  day.  He  i»  followed  by  a  aritic,  who  examtoM 
Ibc  liioioricol  poiiita  made,  and  pamee  Jnilgment  upon  thpin.  Thin  part  of  the  eier- 
cises  laetHabont  three-ijnarters  of  an  hour,  anil  tbe  lemaiaing  time  ia  devoted  to  ex- 
tempomneona  ilisotisaiou,  tu  which  every  meiuberof  tbe  Ht'cliun  iaex|i«cteil  to  partici- 
pate. This  course,  ne  tbiiik.  is  uue  of  the  best  offered  iu  the  curriculiim  to  tlluse  In. 
terested  in  liistorii'al  study,  mid  that  it  is  uiiiireciatwl  is  eviuced  by  the  fact  that  the 
sections  are  filled  to  tlieir  utmost  cujiacity.  Tbe  aUtiuita^sor  tbis  method  of  work  are 
many,  lu  the  first  plaire  it  furnishes  relief  to  stiideulswenriiMl  witb  the  Kuiineof  reci- 
tatious  and  lectures.  They  are  not  compelled  tocoiuuiitso  many  pagesof  a  ti-St-book, 
or  nndergu  tbe  Jrndgery  of  taking  uotes,  hut  m:iy  pliiuf;e  to  their  heart's  content 
into  tbe  rich  stores  of  bistorical  litemture  aud  tbiuk,  foruiuloite  opinions,  compare 
Iieople  iritb  |>eopte  and  age  nith  uge — iu  i>bi>rt,  liocume  bi»luriu:il  philosophers.  This, 
of  course,  givi^s  breadth  lo  the  uiiud.  After  the  student  has  funued  bis  conclasions, 
coiuparison  witli  the  views  of  others  8tren;;(bfiis,  reverses,  or  modifies  them  as 
their  truth  or  falsily  is  established.  Again.  thi>  i'lu.-<liiii^  of  miud  agaiust  mind,  and 
the  opportunity  of  luiproviiig  ourselves  iu  exlntiporiineiius  spe;ikiug  must  tlot  be  tost 
Bight  of,  especi.lllj  wheu  so  few  students  are  I'ouud  iu  Iho  literary  societies.  The 
work  has  been  niaile  moro  pleasant  and  proLitalile  by  the  revision  to  which  the  sylla- 
bus has  beeu  subjected  since  last  year.  We  are  uot  only  retVrred  to  tbe  authorities 
on  eaCh  question,  but  their  character  is  brielly  indicated,  so  that  what  the  student 
wants  may  he  fonud  without  searching  through  vuluiues  ou  the  subject.  The  credit 
which  is  giveu  in  this  course  is  not  at  all  coiuiueusurate  with  the  labor  reiiuired  to 
doit  justice.  Acreditof  only  two-flfthsis  given,  while  it  ro.[uires  more  study  thsD  is 
giveu  to  some  subjects  in  which  a  credit  of  a  full  course  is  given.  But  tlioiigh  that 
conservative  boily  which  rules  over  our  destinies  has  uoi  siuiled  upon  tbe  proposal  to 
increase  the  amouut  of  credit  two- fifths,  we  tru't  that  they  will  give  those  who  have 
«lected  this  study  credit  for  the  pure  devotion  to  historical  truth  which  has  led  tbein 
to  take  tbe  course  with  this  drawback." 
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foUowiDg  topics  were  considered  iu  the  class  room,  three  boars  being  de- 
voted to  each:  (1)  The  political  condition  of  England  under  tbe  Anglo- 
Saxons.  (2)  The  political  and  constitational  effects  of  the  iN'orman  con- 
quest. (3)  The  immediate  and  remote  effects  of  Magna  Charta.  (4)  Legis- 
lative institutions  in  England  before  the  establishment  of  the  House  of 
Commonsasa  separate  branch  of  Parliament.  (5)  The  development  of 
representative  institutions  before  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  (6)  The 
relations  of  Monarch  and  Parliament  during  the  reign  of  the  Tudors. 
(7)  Kelations  of  Monarch  and  Parliament  from  the  accession  of  James 
I.  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  (8)  From  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
to  the  Eestoration.  (9)  The  constitutional  significance  of  the  revolution 
of  16S8.  (10)  The  struggles  of  Whigs  and  Tories  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  (11)  The  origin  and  development  of  cabinet  government. 
(12)  The  reforms  of  1832  and  18G7. 

TOPICS    IN  THE    POLITICAL  AND    CONSTITUTIONAL    HISTORY   OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  Calendar  for  1881-'82  states,  page  77,  that "  the  special  object  of 
this  course  is  to  give  training  and  practice  in  the  use  of  historical 
sources.  No  one  is  admitted  to  the  class  except  graduates  and  such 
others  as  may  have  completed  at  least  four  courses  iu  history,  two  of 
which  must  have  been  in  tbe  History  of  the  United  States.  The  sub- 
jects investigated  by  the  class  are  the  following:  (1)  The  union  of  the 
colonies  into  one  government.  (2)  The  decline  and  fall  of  the  Con- 
federation. (3)  The  political  doctrines  of  the  early  Federalists  and 
anti-Federalists.  (4)  The  early  foreign  policy  of  the  Government.  (5) 
New  England  Federalism  and  its  attitude  toward  the  General  Gov- 
<irnmeut.  (0)  The  acquisition  of  the  Territories  and  their  political  or- 
ganization and  significance.  (7)  The  financial  history  of  the  country 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Eevolutionary  war  to  the  close  of  the  war 
of  1812.  (8)  The  fiancial  history  of  the  country  since  the  war  of  1812. 
(9)  Tlie  development  of  the  slave  power  and  of  the  auti  slavery  move- 
ment to  the  adoption  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  (10)  The  develop- 
ment of  the  slave  power  and  of  the  anti-slaver^^  movement  from  the 
adoiTtion  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war. 
(11)  Nullification  and  secession  from  the  election  of  President  Jackson 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war. 

A  good  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  one  of  these  subjects  may  be  derived  from  a  pamphlet  published 
by  Professor  Adams,  entitled  ''  Notes  on  the  Constitutional  Histpry  of 
England'' (Ann  Arbor:  Sheehan  &  Co.  1879).  Under  the  heads  of 
«ucli  English  constitutional  topics  as  those  presented  above  are  grouped 
the  various  authorities,  original  and  secondary,  some  of  which  each 
student  was  expected  to  consult.  From  the  comprehensive  nature  of 
both  the  questions  and  the  references,  it  was  obviously  exi)ected  that 
the  student  should  prepare  a  somewhat  general  thesis  rather  than  a 
^special  research  from  a  novel  point  of  view. 
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This  method  of  instruction  had,  however,  a  decided  valae  as  a  training 
process,  besides  being  historically  useful  to  students.  It  involved  the 
comparison  of  historical  authorities,  the  use  of  original  sources,  at  lea^ 
to  some  extent,  and  other  important  features  of  the  seminary  method, 
such  as  the  critique  of  theses.  This  method  at  Ann  Arbor  was  evidently 
the  result  of  a  development  process,  beginning  at  an  early  date.  Profes- 
sor Adams,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  of  this  rei)ort,  says :  "  No  very  great 
change  was  made  in  the  historical  work  until,  in  1869,  I  introduced 
the  seminary  method,  bringing  it  from  Germany,  and  putting  my  classes 
into  the  work  of  investigation.  So  far  as  I  know  this  was  about  the 
first,  if  not  absolutely  the  first,  establishment  of  what  could  be  called  sd 
historical  seminary  in  the  United  States.  For  a  considerable  number 
of  years  the  wort  was  still  rather  ele  mentary.  Within  the  last  five  or 
six  years,  since  we  have  been  able  to  bring  materials  together  for  the 
use  of  students,  the  work,  I  think,  has  been  highly  creditable.  You  will 
allow  me  to  add,  perhaps,  that  since,  within  the  last  year,  I  have  ob- 
served more  largely,  I  have  come  to  have  an  increjisin<{  respect  for  the 
work  done  at  the  University  of  Michigan.*  The  people  at  the  East  gen- 
erally have  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  general  excellence  of  that  in- 
stitution."   (Extract  from  a  letter  written  at  Ithaca,  February  9,  1886.) 

In  an  earlier  communication  to  the  i)re8ent  writer  concerning  semi- 
nary work  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  Professor  0.  K.  Adams  saj'S: 
'<  This,  of  course,  had  to  be  evolved  out  of  the  old  collegiate  curriculum. 
When  1  took  hold  of  my  work  here,  in  full  charge  of  the  department  of 
history,  in  180S,  it  occurred  to  me  that  something  might  be  done  to 
awaken  further  interovst  by  introducing  theGi^rman  seminary  methods. 
I  had  observed  th(^  worl;  done  in  the  scMiiiiiaries  in  r>erlin,  Leipzig,  and 
l^onn,  and  was  convinced  that  better  work  could  be  done  than  up  to 
that  time  had  here  been  atteniptetl.  Accoidin^^ly  the  next  year,  in 
18G1),  I  got  to^i'cther  a  group  of  seniors,  especially  interested  in  bistor- 
ical  stu<lies,  to  see  what  1  could  do  witli  then).  'Die  students  were,  of 
course,  ill  ]>rei)a!ed  for  anythin.ic  tliat  could  i)roj»er]y  be  called  oiiginal 
work,  and  the  resources  of  the  library  were  quite  inadequate.  But  we 
did  the  best  we  could,  and  the  results  on  the  whole  were  so  satisfactory 
that  I  was  encoura;;ed  to  develoi)  the  system  as  time  ami  o])i)ortOuity 
seemed  to  sug<j:est.  It  was  not  for  some  years  after  the  time  of  which  I 
am  speaking  that  the  course  of  study  was  made  elecrtive  after  the.  fii'st 
year.     As  soon  as  the  elective  system  came  to  be  gcMieral  I  was  able  to 

^  J'lu' iidoptioM  of  tlur  "  srniiuary  iiH'tlio.l  "  by  oIIht  <lep;»rtiii<'nts  of  instruction  iu 
tin?  rni^'^Tsity  ofMiclii^jjan  is  iiulicatrd  by  tlie  followiu/^  extract  from  Th<'  Chronicle^ 
October  :*(),  l-'"^():  "Tbis  iiictbod  of  iiiMtniction  is  especially  suitiMl  to  advanecMl  stu- 
dents and  hi  teller  literary  work,  and  tbes(»  courses  are  always  higlily  i)opidar  and 
croxviled  to  tbcir  utmost  extent.  Seminary  work  is  now  dono  in  History,  Kuj^lish 
literature,  and  partially  in(Jnek.  I^ast  year  President  An^ell  introduced  it  into  Iii» 
advanced  ])olitical  economy  <dass  with  great  Huceess.  There  are  no  very  in)j>ortaut 
changes  to  be  noted  in  tlu'socours<'s  for  this  year.  Profeasor  D'Oogi*  proposes  to  read 
ODO,  and  possibly  two,  Greek  dramas  in  this  way  if  his  class  desircB.*' 
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provide  sucb  preliminary  work  as  I  iiad  strength  to  carry  on.  In  coarse 
of  time  au  assistant  professor  was  furnished,  and  we  have,  in  conse- 
<liience,  been  able  to  add  several  courses  not  before  given. 

"  Up  to  within  the  hist  j'ear  the  resources  of  our  library  have  not 
been  such  as  to  encourage  us  in  going  into  an  investigation  of  difficnlt 
iind  obscure  questions.  Nor,  indeed,  has  that  class  of  questions  been 
the  one  I  have  supposed  to  be  most  useful  to  our  students.  Nearly  all 
of  them  are  undergraduates  and  a  majority  of  theui  are  to  be  lawyers. 
I  have  thought,  therefore,  that  their  minds  required  a  diflferent  class 
of  questions  from  such  as  would  be  most  profitable,  perhaps  to  a  group 
of  specialists  intending  to  make  the  teaching  of  history  their  profession. 
In  the  first  semester  1  gave  the  students  a  set  of  questions  on  English 
history  ;  in  the  second,  on  American.  The  questions  were,  in  the  main, 
those  in  the  last  pages  of  my  ^Manual.'  The  class  taking  the  work 
varied  in  size  from  twenty  to  fifty.  Of  late  I  have  made  the  conditions 
of  aduiittance  more  stringent,  and  the  number  does  not  often  go  above 
twenty-five.  1  have  three  different  ways  of  conducting  the  exercise. 
In  all  cases  the  subjects  for  special  investigation  have  been  assigned  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  about  six  weeks  we  have  the  first  paper, 
usually  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  in  length.  Then  I  have  usually 
Lad  a  critique  on  this  paper,  prepared  by  one  of  the  class  into  whose 
hands  it  had  been  puta  week  before  it  was  to  be  read.  I  should  have  said 
that  the  class  is  alwaysdi  vided  into  groups  of  not  more,  in  any  case,  than 
fifteen  members  and  usually  not  more  than  ten.  After  the  critique, 
«ach  member  is  called  upon  to  present  the  results  of  the  studies  on  the 
question  before  us  for  that  day.  In  this  way  the  two  hours  of  the  ses- 
sion are  taken  up.  I,  of  course,  make  such  observations,  comments,  and 
criticisms  as  appear  to  be  called  for.  In  this  way  every  member  of  the 
class  prepares  a  paper  and  reads  a  critique  every  semester,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  present  the  results  of  some  study  in  addition  on  each  of  the 
other  questions. 

"  Another  way  I  have  tried  is  to  divide  the  questions  into  several 
parts  and  have  each  student  devote  a  week  to  some  particular  phase  of 
an  individual  question.  This  results  in  better  work,  but  at  the  conclu- 
sion the  knowledge  of  the  students  is  more  fragmentary  and  less  satis- 
factory. Another  m^^thod  has  been  to  have  each  student  report  at  each 
meeting  the  result  of  his  own  studies  on  his  own  particular  question. 
This  I  have  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory,  if  the  questions  are  prop- 
erly chosen.  In  such  a  course,  the  meeting  would  not  be  devoted  to  a 
single  question,  as  is  usual  in  Germany,  but  to  as  many  as  happened  to 
be  in  course  of  investigation. 

*'  This  latter  is  the  course  I  pursued  last  year  in  my  *  Political  Semi- 
nary.' The  class  consisted  of  a  group  of  six,  four  of  them  candidates 
for  higher  degrees.  Our  studies  were  very  largely  of  municipal  insti- 
tutions in  different  times  and  different  countries,  but  not  exclusively  so. 
The  results  were  very  satisfactory  indeed,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  by 
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the  iiitoivst  awakoiuHl  in  the  students.  I  have  been  making  efforts  ta 
jjfot  as  lar^e  a  oolkN'tion  as  pnicticable  of  municipal  documents,  and  I 
liave  put  the  students  into  those  for  the  study  of  such  of  our  own  cities 
as  have  favored  nie  with  their  reports. 

'*The  most  eonspi*Munis  success  last  year  was  a  paper  on  the  *  History 
of  the  Appointing:  Tower  of  the  President.'    It  is  well  worthy  of  publi- 
ration,  and  1  think  vouhl  be  re<;:anled  as  a  genuine  contribution  to  cur- 
rent knivwUnlge.     It  covers  some  three  hundred  pages  of  MS.,  and  is 
very  carefully  sustained  by  notes  and  citations  of  authorities.     Another 
l)aper  of  excellence  was  *>n  *  History  of  the  Land  Grants  for  Higher  Ed- 
ucation in  the  Northwest.*    The  author  of  this  pai)er,  a  candidate  for 
Ph.  1>.,  is  now  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  looking  at  the  State  records  of  that 
State.     He  has  already  visited  Lansing,  Madison,  and  Chicago,  aud 
after  *  doing'  Ohio  is  to  go  to  Indianapolis.     His  final  thesis  is  to  beoD 
*The  Land  ( I  rants  for  Kducat^ion  in  the  Northwest,' more  properly  in 
that  portion  of  the  Northwest  which  is  ma<le  up  of  the  old  Northwest- 
ern Territory.     He  has  undertaken  to  trace  the  management  in  each 
State  of  all  the  land  grants  for  education.    1  think  he  is  doing  the  work 
thoroughly.    So  far  as  he  has  gone,  he  tells  me  he  has  examined  all  the 
general  laws  and  specific  acts  in  the  States  under  investigation.     I  think 
he  will  not  only  bring  together  a  large  amount  of  new  information,  bat 
will  make  very  clear  some  mistakes  that  have  been  made.     Another 
member  devoted  his  time  to  a  study  of  the  financial  history  of  Chicago; 
another  to  a  comi)arison  of  the  governments  of  Saint  Louis,  Chicago, 
ilutfalo,  and  Hoston.     1  have  also  been  getting  together  the  means  for  a 
similar  study  of  cities  of  the  Old  World.     I  hope  to  push  investigations 
in  tlie  hist(»rv  of  isliu'at  ion  in  th<'  Xt>rt  Invest.     The  management  of  ele- 
mentary or  eonunon  seiiool.s,  ihe  urowih  of  tlie  high  school,  legisliitive 
interference  witli  eolleues  and  nniversities  are  all  subjects  which  might 
be  profitably  in\  estimated."     ^l^xtracts  from  a  comninnieation  written 
in  1SS:5.) 

I'lRsr    OKKJINAL    AVOlJK    IN    HISTORY    AT   MirillGAN.* 

I'roni  a  eaiefnl  reading  of  all  this  testimony,  from  a  study  of  jirinted 
statements  in  tht»  reports  and  calendars  of  the  Kniversity  of  Michigan, 
and  I'roni  inqniries  made  of  graiUmtes  from  that  institution,  the  writer 
of  this  report  is  eonvineed  that  there  were  two  stages  iu  the  <levclop- 
Uient  j)roeess  of  the  histoiieal  seminary  at  Ann  Arbor;  thctirst  stage, 
from  ISO!)  to  ISSI-'S'J^  was  a  truinlng  i)roeess,  consisting  of  the  iJivestiga- 
tion  of  general  subjects  already  well  known  in  historical  literature  ;  the 
Seconal  stage,  from  1SSI-8L*  to  lS<sr>.  was  a  crratire  pnmess,  the  first  bo- 

'  It  nIkmiM  1m»  in»trtl  tli.it  l*r(»l'rsM)r  C.  K.  Atlums  vnv  rjirly  wt  forhiH  stiult^nts  u  );«khI 
fx:imi»lf  ol"  t>ri;^inMl  work  in  h's  own  piihlislitMl  h'ctun'8  on  *' De'imxTacy  and  Mod- 
anliy  in  ri:ni<e."  N('\>  York,  Ilt'nry  Holt,  H74.  This  valtnihlo  work,  tin*  tirst  frnit 
of  liis  |not\\s>;or.ship  in  tlu»  I'ni vTixity  of  MiclM»;an,  was  almost  iininediatcly  trau0* 
lutt'd  into  (icrnsan  and  was  ])nl)lishiHl  at  Stnt^;;art.  1875. 
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ginniDg  of  productive  research  in  tbe  shape  of  actual  contributions  to 
historical  knowledge.    Among  the  first  evidences  of  original  work  done 
at  Ann  Arbor  are  the  papers  mentioned  by  Professor  Adams  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  above  communication.    Two  of  these  papers,  pre- 
pared in  1882-83,  have  since  been  printed  by  the  American  Historical 
Association  in  its  first  volume,  1885-'86,  and  are  among  the  best  fruits  of 
University  study  in  this  country.    Their  titles  are  (1)  History  and  Man 
agement  of  Federal  Land  Grants  for  Education  in  the  Northwest  Ter 
ritory,  by  George  W.  Knight,  Ph.  D.  (University  of  Michigan),  now  pro 
fessor  of  history  in  the  State  University  at  Columbus,  Ohio ;  (2)  His 
tory  of  the  Appointing  Power  of  the  President,  by  Lucy.M.  Salmon,  A 
M.  (University  of  Michigan),  Fellow  in  History  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Penn 
sylvania,  1886-'87,  and  now  Professor  of  History  in  Vassar  College. 
The  paper  on  The  City  Government  of  Chicago,  by  F.  H.  Hodder, 
Ph.  M.  (University  of  Michigan),  is  to  be  published  in  the  Univer- 
sity studies  at  Baltimore.    Other  evidences  of  original  work  done  in 
the   University  of   Michigan  in  1882-'83   may  be  found  in   the  re- 
liort  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Political  Science  (Professor  C.  K. 
Adams)  for  that  year.    He  mentions  a  study  of  the  schools  of  Michigan 
during  the  Territorial  period  5  and  papers  on  the  Management  of  the 
Public  Debt  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion ;  Taxation  during  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion ;  Powers  of  the  General  Government  over  Oom- 
merce ;  Criminal  Legislation  in  New  England  during  the  Colonial  Pe- 
riod ;  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Budget.    These  subjects  indicate 
a  new  departure  in  historical  and  political  work  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Among  the  chief  causes  of  the  development  of  this  new  and  original 
spirit  were  (1)  the  specialization  of  undergraduate  work ;  (2)  the  recog- 
nition of  the  university  system  as  beginning  midway  in  the  four-years^ 
course;  (3)  the  organization  of  the  School  of  Political  Science,  begin- 
ning with  junior  year;  (4)  the  institution  of  the  Political  Science  As- 
sociation, embracing  all  the  active  workers  in  History  and  Political 
Science ;  (5)  the  reconstruction  of  the  University  library  and  the  col- 
lection of  materials  for  original  work. 

SPECLA.LIZATION   OF   UNDERGRADUATE  WORK. 

It  was  early  recognized  at  Ann  Arbor  that  the  college  curriculum, 
through  the  modifying  influence  of  the  elective  system,  actually  repre- 
sented two  kinds  of  training,  collegiate  and  university,  or  gymnastic  and 
scientific.  While  the  early  part  of  the  entire  course  was  given  up  to 
a  variety  of  required  studies  for  the  purpose  of  general  culture,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  curriculum  opened  the  way  to  specialization  by  offering 
elective  courses  in  which  the  student  might  work  out  his  natural  bent. 
In  i)oint  of  age  the  average  American  student  in  a  first-class  college  is 
further  advanced  at  the  end  of  his  Sophomore  year  than  the  average 
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Gtemuui  stodflnt  wheo  he  eftton  tte  vaivenl^  ft«Mi  the 
The  aetoel  fiwto  in  the  AaMfieea  eoD^ge  ■■fniiion  wnm  rkiMlj 
ColiiinUa  CoU^^e  end  in  the  Unireni^or  MidijgM,  and  it  waede- 
termined  to  mediate  between  the  gjmnestie  period  end  the  frndnrti 
period  of  study  by  making  thelattor  part  of  the  eoUege  eoone  a  aifr 
nial  transition  to  the  nnirerritj;  in  other  woidsi  a  atndent^  befine  hi 
had  eompleted  his  baecalanieate  eonrae,  was  pnt  in  ^eeialliiiea  Iciadln 
to  a  master's  or  doettw's  degree.  At  Colnmbia  this  prooess  of  spesisH- 
zation  is  allowed  to  begin  at  tlie  end  of  Junior  year;  in  Ann  ArboTi  at 
the  end  of  Sophomore  year. 

This  method  seems  to  the  old-fiE»hioned  prqfndieed  oollege  alomnm 
somewhat  like  an  attempt  to  out  rates,  scbolasticaUy  speaking,  and  ti 
eiieapen  the  higher  degrees,  in  point  of  time,  by  eonnting  baeeahuueeis 
work  as  noiversily  work.  Bat  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  am 
best  American  colleges  this  estimate  is  jostiAed  by  actual  fSMSta.  Witj^ 
eat  much  regard  for  old-fiishioned  prejndiees,  Harv^ard  Oolleget  ^  then 
latter  years,  has  deliberately  converted  her  entire  ooU^ge  carrionhm 
into  elective  courses,  arranged  in  proper  sequence  finr  certain  d^ert* 
ments.  This  iiu^t  portends  university  work^  or  specialization^  fimn  tha 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  baccalaureate  course.  Obviously  the  pns* 
ent  bachelor's  degree  is  not  a  sufficient  recogniljon  of  the  kind  of  andac 
graduate  work  now  done  in  the  more  advanced  courses  at  Oamt^ridna 
Whether  the  old-fashioned  A.  B.  will  give  way  to  the  master's  and  do^ 
tor's  degrees,  or  be  conferred  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  univeraitgr  eooisfl^ 
or  given  as  a  graduation  certificate  by  first-class  gymnasia,  like  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  is  an  interesting  problem.  Whatever  may  beoome  of 
the  old-fashioned  baccalaureate  degree,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the 
older  and  better  American  colleges  are  evolving  into  universities. 
Harvard  and  Yale,  Columbia  and  Michigan,  are  working  out  their  des- 
tiny in  individual  ways ;  but  they  are  all  aiming  at  the  same  end. 

GROWTH   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY    SYSTE3I  AT  ANN   ABBOB. 

There  appear  to  have  been  various  interesting  experiments  made  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  to  determine  the  proper  relation  of  the 
bachelor's,  master's,  and  doctor's  degree  in  poinc  of  time.  Michigan 
began,  like  most  American  colleges,  with  a  four  years'  course,  conclad- 
ing  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  With  the  triumph  of  the  elective  system 
in  1878  it  became  possible  for  students  to  take  extra  courses  and  thus 
complete,  in  less  than  four  3'ears,  the  maximum  of  twenty-four  courses, 
wliich  represented  the  old-fashioned  college  course,  with  an  average  of 
three  courses  of  iive^  hours  a  week  for  each  semester.  The  so-called 
**  credit  system  *'  sprang  up,  whereby  a  candidate  who  presented  thirty^ 
full  courses  at  the  end  of  four  yeard  was  given  not  only  the  bachdoi^ 
but  also  the  master's  degree.  Six  extra  courses  signified  a  year's  ex* 
tra  work,  and  it  was  not  unjust  that  some  special  recognization  shoald 
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be  given  it.  Bat  the  system  had  its  evils,^  and  it  was  given  ap  in  Jane, 
1884,  after  adequate  notice  in  previous  calendars. 

The  "  university  system,"  which  had  been  slowly  maturing  since  1881, 
then  came  into  full  operation.  This  new  system,  abandoning  the  old 
required  maximum  number  of  courses  (24)  for  graduation,  permitted 
specialization  after  sophomore  year  in  departments,  a.  ^.,  in  the  new 
school  of  political  science,  soon  to  be  described,  and  offered  the  bacca- 
laureate degree  in  a  year  and  a  half  of  further  study  alonp:  three 
distinct  lines,  one  "  major  study ''and  two  "  minor  studies."  Thus  by 
the  middle  of  senior  year  an  undergraduate  became  entitled,  by  special 
examination,  to  the  baccalaureate  degree.  The  new  "  university  sys. 
tem  "  naturally  invited  continuance  of  university  study  tor  the  higher 
degrees.  By  one  year's  further  residence  with  examination  upon  an 
approved  course  of  study,  and  upon  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  the- 
sis, the  bachelor  of  arts  could  become  a  master.  By  two  years'  graduate 
study,  alter  taking  the  bachelor's  degree,  a  candidate,  upon  successful 
examination  in  one  major  and  two  minor  subjects  and  defense  of  an  origi- 
nal thesis  before  a  committee  of  the  faculty,  might  be  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  philosophy.  Thus  in  three  years  and  a  half  from  the 
time  of  entering  upon  the  "  university  system"  of  study  a  student  could 
reach  the  highest  degree.  But  of  these  three  and  a  half  years  one  year 
and  a  half  would  have  been  spent  on  the  undergraduate  side  and  two 
years  on  the  graduate  side  of  the  university. 

The  Michigan  system  gains  over  Columbia  a  half  year  in  the  race 
for  the  doctor's  degree  by  placing  the  time  of  baccalaureate  graduation 
in  the  middle  of  the  senior  year ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Michigan  be- 
gins specialization  in  her  School  of  Political  Science  with  junior  year, 
whereas  Columbia  begins  hers  with  senior  year.  The  Columbia  School 
of  Political  Science  has  a  three  years'  course ;  Michigaii  has  three  years 
and  a  half.  In  both  instances  an  old-fashioned  and  prejudiced  college 
alumnus  would  say  the  gain  had  been  made  at  the  expense  of  a  liberal 
education  of  the  undergraduate  student  thus  untimely  cut  off  from  a 
good  old-fashioned  four  years'  college  course  and  snatched  away  into 
university  clouds  before  his  eyes  were  fairly  opened  to  earthly  knowl- 
edge.   But  it  is  useless  to  quarrel  with  accomplished  facts.    The  pres- 

1  The  "  credit  system  ^  was  a  "forcing  system,"  which  led  to  overwork.  The  editors 
of  the  Michigan  University  Chronicle  remarked  upon  the  system,  as  early  as  Novem- 
ber 15,  1879:  "  The  faculty  has  been  soliciting  several  ambitious  students  to  lessen 
their  number  of  hours.  In  spite  of  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  each  new  class 
over  all  others  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  very  few  can  complete  their  college 
course  in  less  than  the  fouryears  formerly  allotted  to  the  work  and  be  really  as  much 
benefited  by  it." 

Again,  May  1,  1880,  the  editors  of  the  Chronicle,  in  a  retrospect,  speak  of  the  effects 
of  the  credit  system:  ''At  once  the  bonds  broke  which  held  the  classes  together. 
Everybody  was  frantic,  he  did  not  wish  to  plod  along  with  his  own  classmates,  but 
increased  his  work  and  bid  them  adieu.  The  lower  classmen  especiaUy  put  them- 
selves  forward,  hoping  to  complete  their  course  in  a  shorter  time  than  it  usaally 
took.  But  we  have  all  seen  that  we  overdid  the  thing." 
757  ED,  NO.  2 8 
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ent  college  system  is  no  longer  old-fashioned ;  neither  is  it  vaniahing 
into  thin  air.  A  bird's-eye  view  of  universal  knowledge  was  the  province 
of  the  old-fashioned  college.  The  present  university  system  sticks  more 
closely  to  this  earth  than  some  critics  think,  and  it  is  leading  students 
somewhere  in  particular  and  not  everywhere  in  general.  There  may 
be  grave  defects  in  these  modern  tendencies  toward  specialization  and 
university  work,  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  marvelous  advan- 
tages.   "-B^  their  fruits  ye  shall  Jctioto  them.^^ 

FOUNDATION  OP  THE  SCHOOL  OP  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

In  the  University  of  Michigan  the  development  process  from  the  old 
order  to  the  new  was  largely  aided  by  the  School  of  Political  Science  and 
by  the  personal  influence  of  Professor  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  the  first 
dean  of  the  new  school.  He  appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  Michigan 
method  of  realizing  the  university  idea,  in  a  series  of  letters  published 
in  The  Nation.  A  close  study  of  the  calendars  of  the  university  from 
1881  to  1885,  and  of  other  official  documents,  will  show  that  the  his- 
torical department  was  foremost  in  the  new  movement;  and  yet  the 
original  impulses  lay  far  back  in  the  history  of  the  university,  as  early 
as  the  r6gime  of  President  Tappan  and  the  opening  of  senior  electives 
in  the  year  1856,  when  Watson  took  astronomy. 

The  study  of  political  science  was  nothing  new  in  Ann  Arbor.  The 
subject  appears  to  have  been  taught  by  Professor  Edward  Thomson  to 
the  first  class  that  ever  graduated  from  the  university.  **  Politick 
Grammar,"  Story  on  the  Constitution,  and  Wayland's  Political  Economy 
are  mentioned  in  the  oldest  catalogue  (184:'^'44).  The  hitler  subject 
continued  for  thirty  years  in  the  department  of  intellectual  and  moral 
science.  President  Tappan  (1852- 03)  taught  political  economy,  protest- 
ing that  it  should  be  joined  with  history  rather  than  with  philosophy. 
President  Haven  (180:i-'(>0)  taught  it  in  the  same  old-time  way,  in 
connection  with  mental  and  moral  science  and  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. This  was  still  the  situation  when  President  Angell  came  into 
oflice  in  1871  (after  a  presidential  interregnum  of  two  years,  during 
which  time  Professor  Frieze  was  in  charge  of  the  university). 

In  his  tirst  annual  rei)ort  President  Angell  recommended  *'iit  an  early 
day  a  professor  to  give  instruction  in  political  economy,  politiciil  philos- 
ophy, and  international  law."  He  said  also  that  *'  provision  should  be 
made  by  which  every  student  should  be  able  to  take  a  generous  course 
in  the  political  sciences"  (report  for  1872,  p.  16).  So  important  did  the 
president  think  these  studies  that  he  soon  determined  to  take  charge  of 
them  himself.  His  report  for  1874  shows  that  he  had  conducted  a 
senior  elective  in  political  economy  for  two  hours  a  wet»k,  during  the 
first  semester,  with  48  students;  and  during  the  second  semester  a 
similar  elective  in  international  law,  with  4(}  students.  Both  classes 
were  taught  by  dictations  and  oral  expositions,  with  questions  at  each 
meeting  upon  the  topics  presented  at  the  iv^vious  lecture.     In  interna- 
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tional  law  the  aim  was,  *^  after  tracing  the  growth  of  the  laws  which 
govern  modern  nations  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  to  expoand  and 
criticise  the  most  important  of  those  laws,  and  to  illustrate  them  as  far 
as  practicable  from  the  rich  history  of  our  own  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  the  world.'^  The  history  of  diplomacy  and  the  law  of  nations 
have  remained  to  this  day  the  president's  own  specialty  in  the  univer- 
sity course.  His  natural  interest  in  the  political  sciences;  his  engage- 
ment of  Dr.  Henry  Carter  Adams  to  teach  political  economy  when  he 
himself  went  abroad  for  two  years  upon  a  diplomatic  mission  to  China, 
1881-'82;  Michigan  zeal  for  political  science,  kindled  by  this  very  ap- 
pointment; and  the  conspicuous  example  of  Columbia  College  in  open- 
ing a  school  of  political  science  in  1880 — all  these  tributary  influences 
entered  the  historical  drift  toward  a  school  of  politics  in  1881.  In  June 
of  that  year  the  board  of  regents  voted  to  establish  a  school  of  polit- 
ical science  within  the  faculty  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts. 

In  the  requirements  for  admission  it  was  provided  that  matriculated 
students  in  the  department  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts;  might 
be  admitted  as  candidates  for  a  degree  when  they  had  completed  two 
years  of  work  in  the  ordinary  college  curriculum,  work  which  had  em- 
braced at  least  twelve  full  courses,  each  averaging  five  hours  a  week 
for  one  semester,  and  including  all  the  prescribed  studies  offered  dur- 
ing that  period  towards  the  baccalaureate  degree.  Students  with  an 
honorable  dismissal  from  any  other  college  or  university,  and  with  a 
record  equivalent  to  the  above,  were  admitted  to  the  school  of  political 
science  without  examination.  Graduates  might  be  received  to  advanced 
standing,  receiving  credit  for  any  portion  of  the  work  of  ^he  school  al- 
ready completed. 

OPENINO  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  1881,  the  new  school  of  political  science  was  for- 
mally opened  by  an  address  on  the  Relations  of  Political  Science  to  Na- 
tional Prosperity,  by  the  dean  of  the  school,  Professor  Charles  Kendall 
Adams.  The  address  was  published  by  the  university,  and  is  a  vigor- 
ous plea  for  the  encouragement  of  political  science  in  the  interest  of 
good  government  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  people.  The  professor 
chose  for  his  text  a  passage  from  Milton's  tractate  on  Education,  wherein 
the  great  publicist  and  poet  calls  "  a  complete  and  generous  education 
that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skillfully,  and  magnanimously 
all  the  offices,  both  public  and  private,  of  peace  and  war.''  While 
urging,  as  educational  groundwork,  the  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
mathematics,  and  natural  science,  Milton  adds, '^ The  next  removal  must 
be  to  the  study  of  politics;  to  know  the  beginning,  end,  and  reasons  of 
political  societies ;  that  they  may  not,  in  a  dangerous  fit  of  the  common- 
wealth, be  such  poor,  shaken,  uncertain  reeds,  of  such  tottering  con- 
science as  many  of  our  great  counsellors  have  lately  shown  themselves, 
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bot  stcailfiiat  pillars  of  the  stat«."  Professor  AUams'  address  waa  » 
dBvelopmcDt  of  tbU  pregaant  tUoaglit.  lie  showed  the  necessary  de- 
pendence of  popular  government  and  insCitations  apon  educated  public 
opinion.  He  showed  that  the  Paritan  foundations  of  Xew  England  nod 
the  national  enilowmentof  the  Xorth western  Territory  boihestabUslied 
schools  and  supplied  the  means  of  education. 

KeriewEug  the  examples  set  by  Enropeau  states,  he  noted  that  the 
excellence  of  French  and  Italian  administratioa,  in  recent  years,  vtm 
duo  to  schools  of  political  science.  English  politics  have  been  shapeil 
by  the  economists,  by  the  stadent  of  Adain  Soiitb,  Kicardo,  McGoI- 
loch,  Oairnes,  Thorold  Rogers,  and  John  Stnart  Mill.  The  upbuUding 
of  Prussia  through  the  economic  reforms  of  Baron  voni  Stein  was  pri- 
marily due  to  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Adam  Smith  and  to  th« 
economic  teachings  of  Professor  Era  us  in  the  University  of  Konigsberg. 
Ifew  Germany  is  the  resalt  of 'such  beginuings.  The  present  efficiency 
of  German  admioistratioD  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  product  of  nuiver- 
sity-training  and  of  special  schools  of  political  science.  But  are  not 
American  methods  better  than  European!  Professor  Adams  then  put 
a  few  searching  questions:  "  fs  it  certain  tbat  our  municipal  govern- 
ments are  better  than  theirs  I  Are  our  systems  of  taxation  more  equi- 
tably adjusted  than  theirs!  i)oourpublicand  private  corporations  have 
greater  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  people  than  theirs !  Can  we  main- 
taiu  that  our  legislatures  are  more  free  from  corruption  and  bribery 
than  theirs  t  Was  our  linancial  management  at  the  close  of  our  war 
wiser  than  that  of  France  at  the  chise  of  hers"! 

Professor  Adams  then  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  political  ednca- 
tion  in  our  Bepuhlic  by  reference  to  the  three  main  branches  of  govern- 
ment, the  judiciary,  the  legislature,  and  the  executive.  Admitting  the 
excellence  of  our  federal  tribunal  and  of  the  supreme  courts  of  some  of 
our  States,  our  tower  courts  are,  in  many  instances,  a  standing  disgrace 
by  reason  of  the  ignorance  and  incompetence  of  judges,  the  frequent 
errors  ofjudgmeut  and  delays  of  Justice;  "thecostof  our  judicial  system 
is  enhanced  by  the  very  means  which  have  been  taken  to  reduce  it."  In 
legislation  our  country  has  need  of  all  the  wisdom  that  we  can  command. 
''Questions  in  education,  questions  in  finance,  questions  in  sanitary 
science,  questions  as  to  the  control  of  our  penal  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions, questions  as  to  methods  of  administration,  as  to  the  government 
of  cities,  as  to  the  proper  restraints  to  be  put  upon  our  corporations,  in 
short,  questions  of  every  conceivable  nature  and  of  every  conceivable 
difQculty  demand  consideration,  an. I  dcjuand  to  be  settled  in  the  light 
of  all  the  knowledge  that  can  be  gained  from  the  experience  of  the 
world,  for  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  very 
evils  are  beginning  to  appear  that  played  such  havoc  with  the  republics 
of  the  Old  World."  Regarding  the  executive  service  of  State  and  Nation, 
the  necessity  of  reform  is  acknowledged  by  both  political  parties.  The 
question  now  is  whether  we  shall  grope  our  way  blindly  to  good  methods 
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of  civil  service,  or  whether  we  shall  study  the  experience  of  England 
and  Germany,  countries  that  long  ago  reformed  their  administration. 

Besides  the  great  branches  of  Government,  there  are  two  other  im- 
portant fields  of  influential  activity — the  press  and  the  platform.  In 
molding  public  opinion  newspapers  are  more  powerful  than  all  other 
agencies  combined.  How  necessary  it  is  that  our  journals  should  have, 
not  merely  reporters,  but  educated  journalists,  competent  to  grapple 
with  economic  questions  and  to  interpret  the  politics  of  the  world.  In 
this  country  there  is  more  political  speaking  than  in  any  other,  on  ac- 
count of  our  frequent  elections.  What  do  our  people  want  ?  "  Not 
political  cant,  but  political  candor ;  not  eloquent  frivolity,  but  earnest 
discussion.  If  the  history  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  our  country 
teaches  anything,  it  is  that  there  is  much  greater  need  of  good  leading 
than  there  is  of  good  following.'' 

Professor  Adams  then  said  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  these 
directions  that  a  School  of  Political  Science  had  been  established  in 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  proceeded  to  mark  out  the  proposed 
coarse  of  instruction  and  to  define  the  relations  of  the  new  school  to 
collegiate  work,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  genuine  university  work  on 
the  other.  He  said  that  no  part  of  the  course  would  range  within  "  the 
disciplinary  studies  of  the  ordinary  college  curriculum.''  The  Univer- 
sity "  has  practically  fixed  the  dividing  line  for  its  own  students  at  the 
close  of  the  second  year."  Here  would  begin  the  work  of  the  School  of 
Political  Science,  after  the  usually  required  work  in  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  in  mathematics,  and  natural  scienc/C.  '^  We  shall 
give  to  our  students  the  largest  liberties ;  but  we  shall  accompany  those 
liberties  with  the  responsibilities  of  a  searching  final  examination.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  bring  no  reproach  upon  the  school  by  giving  its  final 
degree  to  unworthy  scholarship.  In  so  far  as  we  strive  to  imitate  any 
we  shall  strive  to  follow  in  the  methods  and  in  the  spirit  of  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  best  universities  in  the  world." 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  PROGRESS  OF   THE  SCHOOL. 

The  course  of  instruction  provided  for  the  School  of  Political  Science 
was  based,  like  the  Columbia  course,  upon  historical  foundations.  The 
courses  already  described  in  connection  with  the  work  of  Professor 
Adams  and  Assistant  Professor  Hudson  constituted  not  only  the  basis 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  superstructure  of  the  political  edifice. 
To  these  beginnings  were  added  elementary  and  advanced  courses  in 
political  economy,  each  a  course  of  two  hours  a  week,  by  Dr.  Henry  Car- 
ter Adams  (Ph.  D.,  Baltimore,  1878),  who,  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  began 
lecturing  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  President  Angell  contributed 
his  lectures  on  international  law,  two  hours  a  week  for  one  semester,  to  the 
up-building  process.  A  course  of  two  hours  for  a  half  year  was  given 
by  Assistant  Professor  Vaughan  on  Sanitary  Science.  Judge  Cooley  in- 
troduced a  law  coarse  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  three  hours  a  week 
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for  -jpBTtB  of  both  semesters.  Social  Science  was  represented,  two  koan 
a  week  for  one  semester,  by  Professor  Danster,  and  forestryi  tat  one 
hoar  a  week,  second  half  year,  by  Professor  Spalding.  This  was  flie 
coarse  of  instraction  offered  in  1881-'82.  It  is  impossible  to  show  a  tabo- 
lar  view  of  the  arrangement  or  snccession  of  conrseSSi  for,  wifhin  sock 
limits  as  those  stated  in  the  historical  department,  the  worlc  was  mon 
like  the  elective  system  of  a  German  nniversity  than  like  the  preseribed 
system  of  the  Golambia  School  of  Political  Science. 

In  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Michigan  school  for  1882-^  may  be 
fonnd  evidences  of  decided  progress  daring  the  second  year.  ProfiBsaor 
Adams  says :  <' A  groaping  of  the  studies  shows  that  there  were  twelve 
coarses  in  History,  eight  coarses  in  Economic  Science,  seven  comsesii 
Social^  Sanitary,  and  Edacational  Science,  and  six  coarses  in  Gonstite- 
tional,  Administrative,  and  International  Law.  Of  these  the  following 
were  given  in  1882-^83  for  the  first  time :  The  coarse  in  the  History  of 
American  Finance,  the  coarse  on  Pablic  Scientific  Snrveys,  the  course 
on  the  Economic  Development  of  Mineral  Besonrces,  the  coarse  on  flie 
Historical  Development  of  Edacational  Systems  and  MethodS|  the  oonrse 
on  the  Government  of  Gities,  the  coarse  on  the  Histoiy  of  Modern 
Diplomacy,  and  the  course  on  methods  of  Local  Government  in  Eoit^M 
and  America.  The  studies  ofTered  for  the  first  time  daring  the  past 
year,  as  well  as  those  previously  provided  for,  were  open  not  only  to 
the  registered  members  of  the  school,  but  also  to  all  students  of  proper 
advancement  in  the  Academic  Department  of  the  University.  The 
classes  were  in  all  cases  attended  by  encouraging  numbers.  Of  the  sta- 
dents  of  the  school  who  were  examined  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  de- 
grees, six  took  the  degree  of  Master  and  one  the  degree  of  Bachelor. 
Three  of  those  who  received  the  Master's  degree  had  not  previously 
taken  tlie  degree  of  Bachelor.  Of  these,  two  were  examined  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  in  the  University. 
A  general  survey  of  the  work  of  the  year  would  seem  to  encourage  the 
belief  that  the  school  is  doing  a  useful  service.  Of  the  twenty  students 
who  enrolled  themselves  in  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  last  year, 
nearly  all  carried  forward  their  studies  with  an  enthusiasm  that  is  de- 
serving of  the  highest  praise." 

THE  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

During  the  second  year  of  the  School  of  Political  Science  was  organ- 
ized the  Political  Science  Association.  This  society  was  formed  "  with 
the  design  of  drawing  together  into  more  intimate  and  sympathetic  in- 
tercourse the  teachers  and  students  of  the  school,  and  of  encouraging 
by  mutual  contact  the  spirit  of  scholarly  and  original  research."  The 
idea  of  this  friendly^  co-operative  association  of  students  and  instructors 
was  probably  imported  into  Ann  Arbor  from  Baltimore  by  Dr.  Heniy 
Garter  Adams,  who  had  been  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  <<  His* 
torical  and  Political  Science  Association  "  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
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versity,  in  1876,  one  of  the  first  '^  Associations  ^  that  came  into  existence 
in  that  institution.  It  was  a  kind  of  enlarged  form  of  the  '<  Historical 
Seminary  " ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  monthly  public  session  of  the  same,  with 
invited  guests  and  with  an  historico-political  programme  of  a  somewhat 
more  interesting  character  than  seminary  meetings.  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  complexion  of  the  "  Political  Science  Association  ^  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  In  his  report  of 'the  School  for  1882-'83  the 
Dean  said  of  this  society :  "  Papers  were  presented  by  the  President 
of  the  University,  and  by  several  of  the  professors  and  students  of  the 
school.  Reports  were  given  at  each  meeting  of  books  on  Political  Sci- 
ence either  recently  published  or  recently  procured  for  the  University 
Library.'^  Some  of  the  papers  prepared  in  connection  with  the  Historical 
or  Political  Seminary  were  finally  read  before  the  Association.  Several  ► 
of  the  subjects  mentioned  under  the  head  of  **  Original  Work  at  Mich- 
igan ^  were  presented  to  the  larger  body.  It  occupies  much  the  same 
place  in  the  organization  of  the  historico-political  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  as  does  the  "Academy  of  Political  Science  ^  in 
Columbia  College. 

BEGINNINGS  OF   THE   UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY. 

Soimportant  isa  good  workinglibrary  toadepartmentof  historicaland 
political  science  that  the  writer  has  noted  with  special  interest  the  origin 
of  the  present  facilities  for  advanced  work  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  first  officer  appointed  by  the  first 
board  of  regents,  in  1837,  was  a  librarian,  the  Rev.  Henry  Colclazer. 
One  of  the  first  purchases,  by  vote  of  the  regents,  was  Rafn's  Antiqui- 
tates  Americanai.  The  first  catalogue  (1844)  mentions  a  library  of  be- 
tween four  and  five  thousand  well-selected  standard  works  in  literature 
and  science.  The  selection  was  largely  made  in  Europe  by  Dr.  Asa 
Gray,  the  first  appointed  professor  of  Botany,  about  the  year  1840.  The 
library  grew  by  slow  accretions,  but  with  no  especial  vigor,  until 
Dr.  Tappan's  election  to  the  presidency  in  1852.  He  stirred  the  citi- 
zens of  Ann  Arbor  to  benefactions,  and  added  1,200  volumes  to  the  old 
collection.  The  library  and  museums  developed  together.  John  L. 
Tappan,  son  of  the  president,  became  the  first  active  librarian.  In 
1862  Charles  Kendall  Adams  was  made  instructor  in  History  and  assist- 
ant librarian — an  auspicious  connection  for  the  historical  department. 
Soon  after  (18G5)  Mr.  Andrew  Ten  Brook,  the  Historian  of  State  Uni- 
versities, took  charge  of  the  library  and  administered  the  same  for  over 
ten  years,  until  (1877)  the  present  active  and  helpfal  Raymond  C.  Davis 
took  command  of  the  situation  and  began  to  labor,  with  his  colleagues, 
for  a  new  library  building. 

THE    RAU  LIBRARY. 

Meantime,  in  1870,  came  the  first  gift  of  importance  to  the  University 
and  to  the  department  of  History.  Acting  President  Frieze,  in  his  report 
for  1871,  describes  the  acquisition :  "  It  consists  of  the  entire  coUe.cX\ft\i^l 
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the  late  Professor  Eaa,  of  Heidelberg,  made  daring  his  long  service  of 
fifty  years  as  professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Heidelberg  Univenity, 
and  embracing  all  the  most  valuable  literature  contained  in  the  Euro- 
pean languages  on  political  science  and  kindred  topics.  The  nnmber 
of  volumes  in  this  collection  is  4,034,  and  of  pamphlets  more  than  C^OOO. 
While  this  munificent  gift  is  of  great  importance  on  account  of  the  in- 
trinsic worth  of  the  collection,  it  is  not  less  valuable  as  an  example 
which  cannot  fail  to  find  imitators.  It  is  undoubtedly  as  nearly  perfect 
as  a  library  can  be  made  on  the  specialty  which  it  represents.  And  it 
was  the  well  authenticated  statement  of  this  fact  which  influenced  the 
authorities  at  Yale  to  send  an  order  for  the  purchase  of  it  before  it  was 
known  to  have  been  secured  for  this  University.  The  most  importaDt 
is  the  series  of  volumes  issued  by  the  Academy  of  Vienna  and  those  oo 
the  original  scources  of  the  history  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  a  work 
of  great  importance  in  the  study  of  European  history.'^  Many  of  the 
volumes  in  the  Eau  library  were  unbound,  but  the  donor,  the  Hon.  Philo 
Parsons,^  of  Detroit,  made  provision  for  binding  them  and  also  io- 
creased  the  collection  by  fresh  purchases.  (See  President's  report  for 
1874.)  The  present  librarian,  Mr.  Davis,  in  his  address  at  the  opening; 
of  the  new  library  building  in  1883,  estimated  the  Bau  Library  at  4|OU0 
volumes  and  6,000  pamphlets. 

MOVEMENT  TOWARDS  THE  NEW  LIBEAEY. 

For  many  years  the  growth  of  the  library  was  very  slow.  In  1874 
President  Angell  reported  to  the  regents  that  "  We  are  able  to  add  less 
than  1,000  voluiiies  a  year,  iucliidiug  public  documents  of  all  kinds.'' 
The  i)reseLit  librarian,  Mr.  Davis,  states  that  from  185G  to  1877  the 
average  annual  increase  was  only  about  800  volumes ;  but  since  that  date 
the  increase  has  averaged  3,000  volumes  annually,  until,  in  18S3,  the 
library  numbered  40,000  volumes.  This  increase  was  largely  due  to  the 
intelligent  demands  made  by  the  faculties,  by  the  students,  and  by  the 
administration.  The  president  in  his  annual  reports  repeatedly  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  the  University  library 
was  in  more  active  use  than  any  other  in  the  country. 

The  files  of  The  Chronicle,  the  student  organ  of  Ann  Arbor,  indicate 
that  no  need  was  greater,  on  the  part  of  the  University,  than  that  of  a 

'  The  at'(iuisiiioii  of  the  private  libraries  of  distinguished  specialists  for  the  collec- 
tious  of  American  Universities  is  worthy  of  mention  :  Yalo  hastho  library  of  the  dis- 
tinguish(?d  Heidelberg  ])ublicist,  Robert  von  Mohl,  predecessor  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Blnntscbli, 
whoso  library  went  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  by  tho  gift  of  German  citizens 
of  Baltimore  ;  tho  library  of  Francis  Lieber  was  jtresented  to  tho  University  of  Cali- 
fornia by  Professor  Kan's  collection  was  given  to  tho  University  of  Michigan  by  the  Hod. 
Phih)  Parsons,  of  Detroit ;  tho  library  of  Neander  is  now  owned  by  the  University  of 
Rochester;  tho  library  of  Bopp,  the  German  philologist,  also  that  of  Professor  An- 
thon,  of  Cohimbia  CoHege,  that  of  Professor  Gohhvin  Smith,  and  that  of  Jared  Sparks, 
of  Cambridge,  are  all  owned  by  Cornell  University  ;  the  library  of  Leopold  von  Hanke 
has  lately  been  purchased  for  tlio  Syracuse  University. 
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new  library  and  a  gymnasium.  The  editors  never  ceased  to  quote  mens 
aana  in  corpore  sano  and  to  reproach  the  regents  for  neglecting  the  body 
and  soul  of  the  University.  When  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  long  the 
popnlar  champion  of  the  gymnasium  cause,  accepted  a  call  to  the  Gor- 
nell  University  the  editors  understood  that  he  was  influenced  by  "  the 
fact  that  the  Sparks  library  is  there — one  of  the  richest  libraries  in 
American  literature  iu  the  country.  It  is  especially  discouraging  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  Sparks  library  might  just  as  well  have  been 
secured  for  this  University  as  not.  When  it  was  offered  for  sale,  con- 
siderable talk  was  made  about  buying  it,  but  the  business  wa»managed 
so  slowly  and  so  much  time  was  taken  to  think  about  it  that  President 
White  stepped  in  and  bought  it  for  Cornell."  In  the  spring  of  1882, 
upon  the  return  of  President  Angell  from  his  mission  to  China,  the 
editors  promptly  observed :  *«  It  was  very  truly  said  by  President  Angell, 
in  his  address  upon  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  that  our  weak  point  is 
oar  library.  It  is  impossible  that  in  30,000  volumes  can  be  comprised 
half  the  needs  of  a  great  and  growing  institution  like  this,  and  equally 
impossible  that,  with  the  present  meager  appropriation  of  $2,500  a  year, 
these  needs  can  for  a  long  time  be  supplied.-  Harvard  has  200,000 
volumes  in  her  library,  Yale  100,000,  Michigan  30,000.'' 

THE  NEW  LIBRARY  BUILDING.^ 

These  oft-repeated  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and  a  well- 
directed  influence  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  and  administration,  Anally 
brought  relief  in  the  shape  of  a  fine,  new  library  building,  opened  De- 
cember 12, 1883.  It  cost  something  over  $85,000,  and  was  designed  by 
Boston  architects  with  regard  to  the  most  approved  methods  of  library 
construction  and  the  special  needs  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  It 
has  a  fire-proof  book-room,  or  stack,  capable  of  holding  considerably 
over  100,000  volumes.  One  of  the  best  features  of  the  building  is  the 
apse-like  projection  of  the  main  front  of  the  library,  forming  a  semi- 
circular reading-room,  80  feet  in  diameter  and  24  feet  high,  lighted  from 
above  by  a  high  frieze  of  windows.  Within  this  capacious  reading-room 
are  six  rows  of  reading-desks,  arranged  in  semi-circles  conforming  to  the 
shape  of  the  hall  and  accommodating  210  readers.    Over  the  reading- 

'  The  snggestion  that  the  art  gallery  should  liud  place  in  ^^a  new  hall  for  oiir 
library"  came  from  President  Angell,  in  his  first  annual  report,  1872. 

A  Museum  of  History  and  the  Fine  Arts  was  begun  in  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1855.  Purchases^f  plaster  casts  of  ancient  statues,  engravings,  photographs,  <&o., 
were  made  by  Professor  Frieze  in  Europe,  by  authority  of  the  board  of  regents,  for 
the  illustration  of  lectures  on  classical  art  and  antiquities.  In  1862  the  professor  of 
History,  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White,  added  to  the  collection  by  other  purchases  in  Europe, 
being  thus  commissioned  by  the  regents.  Numerous  gifts  have  since  been  made,  both 
of  statuary  and  pointings.  Interesting  to  historical  students  is  the  Horace  White 
collection  of  900  portrait  medallipns,  illustrative  of  medisBval  and  modern  history. 
In  1876  the  catalogue  of  the  Mu.seuiu  of  Art  and  History,  prepared  by  Professor  Frieze 
for  the  Centennial  Exhibitiou  in  Philadelphia,  numbered  about  2,000  objects  of  his- 
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room  and  the  book-room  are  the  galleries  of  scolptare  and  paintmgs, 
with  smaller  side-rooms  for  prints,  coins,  and  sach  historical  coUectioDs 
as  every  university  shoold  foster.  There  are  two  wings  to  the  central 
bnilding,  which  are  two  stories  high,  40  feet  long,  and  30  feet  wide. 
These  are  occnpied  by  rooms  for  the  administration  of  the  library,  a 
lectnre-room,  and  the  seminary  rooms  of  the  several  departmentfii  of  the 
University.  In  one  of  these  wings  are  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Sem- 
inary and  of  the  new  School  of  Political  Science.  In  close  connectioD 
with  the  main  library,  this  department  draws  its  materials  firom  the 
very  fountain-head. 

At  the  opening  of  this  new  and  convenient  library  building,  Presi- 
dent Angell  said,  "  The  library  of  the  University  is  the  foantain  of  its 
intellectual  power.  Here  we  all  come,  day  by  day,  students  and  teach- 
ers, to  kindle  our  feeble  tapers  afresh  by  the  inextinguishable  lamps 
with  which  the  great  scholars  and  thinkers  of  all  time  have  illumined 
the  world.  Here  in  our  quiet  library  halls  the  revered  masters  of  science 
and  philosophy  and  song  condescend  to  sit  with  us  as  guides,  inspirers, 
and  friends.  Here  our  University  Senate-roll  expands  v^Hl  it  adds 
them  all  to  our  corps  of  teachers.  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  Berlin, 
and  the  Sorbonne  thus  come  to  dwell  on  our  humble  campus."  There 
is  no  more  suggestive  reading  for  the  friend  of  college  libraries  and 
rational  methods  of  administering  them  than  the  address  of  Mr.  Justin 
Wiusor,^  librarian  of  Harvard  College,  on  the  occasion  of  this  new 
library  opening  in  Ann  Arbor.  His  address.  President  Angell's,  and 
Mr.  Eaymond  C.  Davis's,  together  with  a  description  and  plan  of  the 
new  library  building,  are  all  published  together  in  one  pamphlet  by  the 


torieal  or  artislio  interest.  Sinco  thru  tho  colloction  has  greatly  increased,  notahly 
in  ])aintings.  I*n)fess(>r  Friez«»,  in  the  provsident's  report  tor  ISTJ  (page  3*2),  says. 
"  This  University  was  one  of  tho  lirst,  if  not  tho  first,  in  this  country  to  get  together 
tho  heginnings  of  an  art  coUection,  consisting  of  casts,  engravings,  photographs,  ami 
medallions,  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  museum." 

Tho  Kuhject  of  museums  of  art  and  history  in  Amc^rican  colleges  is  well  worth  ex- 
amination. When  wo  learn  what  has  been  done,  we  shall  know  better  what  to  do. 
In  Oerman  universities  such  museums  are  highly  a]»proeiated  and  are  of  groat  e<lacu- 
tional  value.     They  aro  second  only  to  librari(?s  and  laboratories. 

'  Mr.  Winsor  ascribes  tho  tlovelopnient  of  tho  modern  library  movement  to  the  iu- 
tluonco  of  Antonio  Panizzi,  librarian  of  tho  Biitish  Museum  in  the  second  qaartor  of 
tho  present  century.  Tho  librarian  of  Harvard  University  intimates  that  his  own 
interest  in  the  study  of  library  economy  dates  from  a  reading,  when  in  college,  of  the 
Blue  Books  containing  the  reports  of  tho  royal  commissions  of  1*?35  and  1^48  on  the 
British  Museum.  They  are  mentioned  here  with  the  hope  that,  in  thfeir  old  age,  these 
reports  may  yt?t  produce  another  librarian. 

One  bit  of  practical  wisdom  from  the  Michigan  address  I  cannot  refrain  from  qmit- 
ing:  *'Mr.  Edward  Edwards,  tho  chief  English  authority  on  library  hist'Ory  and 
economy,  lias  said  that  the  trash  of  one  generation  becomes  tho  highly  prized  treas- 
ure of  another.  It  is  to-day  tho  rule  of  the  Bodleian,  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
other  great  libraries  of  Europe,  to  reject  nothing,  having  long  ago  learned  the  folly 
of  discrimination,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  our  chief  American  libraries  follow  the 
same  rule.'*    (Page  31.) 


The  genesis  of  n  great  university  is  always  nn  interesting  subject  of 
biatorical  inquiry,  especially  wlion  the  creative  process  is  so  clearly  a 
matter  of  reoonl  as  is  the  fouuJation  by  Ezra  Cornell  and  Andrew 
Dickson  WLito.  These  two  names  are  inseparably  connected  with  the 
'  beginnings  of  (Jornell  University.  While  there  were  many  other  influ- 
ences, educational  and  political,  State  and  national,  which  entered  inf) 
the  life  of  that  institation,  it  was  pre-eminently  a  creation  by  tbesi' 
two  individuals,  the  Qrst  of  whom  was  the  material  founder,  the  seoood 
the  intellectuiil  upbuilder. 

TITB    UNrVEESITY    IDEA. 

If  one  were  to  trace  the  genesis  of  the  iilea  of  a  great  university  in 
Centiiil  New  York,  he  would  find  it  in  the  mind  of  that  young  citizen  of 
Syracnse  who,  in  1S57,  returned  homo  from  prolonged  studies  in  Eurc 
pean  universities  ami  ofiered  the  greater  part  of  his  income  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  university  lihriry  in  hi«  na,tivo  town,  provided  Gcrrit 
Smith  (an  avowed  friend  of  the  higher  education)  would  establish  in 
that  place  a  real  university.  Failing  in  this  project,  Andrew  D.  White 
accepted  a  professorship  of  history  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
There,  during  a  sojourn  of  six  years,  was  acquired  that  practical  expe- 
rieuce,  that  American  adaptation  of  a  German  ideal,  which  finally 
shaped  Ooruell  University.  Institutionally  speaking,  Cornell  is  the 
offspring  of  Michigan.  To  one  who  has  read  with  care  the  document- 
ary history  of  both  institutions,  nothing  is  clearer  than  this  geuealogy. 
'  la  prepariug  tliia  chapter,  nhicli  is  a  aketcli  of  Coraetl  Uuiversity  in  cooaectton 
with  its  bistorical  dopartiuent,  tlie  writer  1im  eiij<iye<t  tlio  uao  of  a  large  collectioa  of 
original  documenta,  reports,  rpgisters,  &c.,  kinilly  lent  hirn  liy  Mr.  Georgo  William 
Harris,  acting  liliMrian  of  the  institution,  anil  also  of  a  full  set  of  PreaidBnt  WhitoN 
educational  adilresses.  Tno  mauuecript  iitstaricx  of  Conicll  Uuivoraity,  prepared  bj 
Professor  Russel  and  Mr.  HuScnt,  and  now  in  tbo  poHsessiou  of  President  Charle< 
Kendall  Adams,  did  not  come  to  the  writer's  notice  until  after  tlio  preaentTarticle  wa* 
completed.  These  tno  important  sources  of  information,  wliicli  tbo  antbor  baa  ex- 
amined with  care,  will  probably  be  utilized  in  some  futnro  history  of  Cornell  UDiTer- 
nity.  Tbeonly  pioneer  in  the  writer's  special  field  of  iuvestigatiou  is  President 
White's  brief  notice  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  liistorical  instruction  iu  the  ooane 
of  History  and  Political  Science  at  Cornell  University,  contributed  to  Dr.  G,  S.  HkII'i 
Pedagogical  Library,  Vol.  1.  pp.  73-7G. 
124 
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In  1862  Mr.  White,  wifhoat  immediately  withdrawing  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  after  spending  a  year  in  Eorope,  returned  home 
to  Syracuse,  where  he  came  into  the  possession  of  a  large  property 
left  him  by  his  father.  Mr.  0.  K.  Adams  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
work  at  Ann  Arbor.  In  1864  Mr.  White  entered  the  State  senate  of 
New  York  from  the  district  of  Syracuse  and  began  a  promising  polit- 
ical career,  from  which  he  was  soon  to  be  diverted  by  the  project  for 
Cornell  University.  One  cannot  read  those  vigorous  speeches,  made 
in  war  time  by  the  young  senator,  without  realizing  that  a  good  poli- 
tician, competent  to  force  the  lessons  of  history  into  American  politics, 
was  lost  when  Mr.  White  became  a  college  president.  But  his  original 
purpose  of  fostering  history  and  political  science  through  university 
education  for  American  youth  was,  after  all,  the  more  feasible  idea. 

THE  AaRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  LAND  GRANT. 

There  arose  in  the  legislature  of  New  York,  in  1864,  a  bitter  contro- 
versy respecting  the  final  disposition  of  the  agricultural  college  land 
grant,  made  by  Congress  in  1862.  This  grant,  which  Mr.  White  atlter- 
ward  called  "a  far-reaching  measure  of  peace''  in  the  midst  of  civil 
war,  gave  to  each  State  in  the  Union  30,000  acres  of  public  land,  to 
every  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress,  for  the  "  maintenance  of 
at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies^  and  including  military  tactics,  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts." 

By  the  New  York  legislature,  in  1863,  the  national  land  grant,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  990,000  acres,  had  been  conferred  upon  the  People's  Col- 
lege, at  Havana,  in  Schuyler  County,  upon  condition  of  securing  within 
three  years  a  competent  faculty,  a  library,  the  necessary  apparatus, 
implements,  buildings.  et<3.  Although  agents  of  this  college  and  others 
had  labored  in  Washington  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  agricultural 
college  act,  nothing  had  been  really  done  at  Havana  to  deserve  the 
land  grant,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  meeting  the  required  condi- 
tions. Other  and  sectarian  colleges  began  to  press  their  claims  upon 
the  legislature,  and,  at  one  time,  there  seemed  danger  of  a  division  of 
the  fund.  Against  this  policy  Andrew  D.  White,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  education,  resolutely  set  himself,  and  he  carried  with  him 
into  the  struggle  for  a  redemption  and  concentration  of  the  national 
grant  Ezra  Cornell,  senator  from  Ithaca,  together  with  a  small  but 
aggressive  party  of  able  and  far-sighted  men.  Mr.  Cornell's  purpose, 
declared  in  this  session,  to  give  half  a  million  dollars  to  found  a  univer- 
sity for  the  people,  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  idea  of  saving  and 
utilizing  the  agricultural  college  grant.  With  other  friends  of  agricul- 
ture he  had  been  interested  in  pushing  the  agricultural  college  bill 
through  Congress.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  he  had  any  real  uni- 
versity project  until  he  came  in  contact  with  Mr.  White.    Indeed,  it  is 
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evident  from  Mr.  Cornell's  own  words^  that  li6  oncei  faTored  the  Peo- 
ple's College,  at  Havana,  and  the  State  Agricoltaral  College,  at  Ovid, 
in  about  equal  measure. 

EZRA  CORI^ELL. 

The  senator  from  Ithaca  was  a  man  of  the  people.  He  was  of  hardy 
New  England  stock.  His  mother's  family  came  from  Nantucket,  and 
his  father  was  a  native  of  Bristol  County,  Massachusetts.  Heredity 
may  have  influenced  Ezra  Cornell  to  favor  industrial  education,  for  his 
father  was  a  potter  by  trade  and  a  school  teacher  in  the  winter  season. 
Born  at  Westchester  Landing,  N.  Y.,  1807,  Ezra  Cornell,  between  that 
date  and  the  year  of  his  death,  1874,  lived  through  all  the  phases 
which  characterize  American  economic  development.  He  cleared  timber 
land  for  planting  and  became  a  successful  farmer.  Before  he  was  t  wenty 
years  old  he  was  a  good  carpenter  and  joiner,  thus  adding  mechaDic 
arts  to  a  knowledge  of  agriculture.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  came 
to  Ithaca  and  began  to  work  in  a  machine  shop  in  connection  with  a 
cotton  mill ;  two  years  later  he  was  manager  of  a  large  flouring  mill. 
He  then  became  a  builder  of  mills  and  a  practical  engineer,  construct- 
ing dams  and  tunnels.  To  scientific  agriculture  and  the  industrial  arts 
he  soon  added  an  interest  in  practical  inventions,  in  patent  plows,  and 
the  electric  telegraph.  He,  himself,  by  a  wonderful  continuity  of  ideas, 
flrst  applied  a  combination  of  the  agricultural  plow  and  the  revolviug 
drum  of  the  machine  shop  to  laying  down  in  the  earth  Morse's  tele- 
graphic wires,  encased  in  lead  pipe,  along  that  flrst  experimeut-al  liue 
between  Washington  and  Baltimore.  The  underground  method  failing 
at  lirst,  only  to  succeed  at  last  in  our  own  day,  Cornell  proposed  striug- 
ing  the  wires  on  i)oles.  lie  became  a  telegraph  superintendent  ami 
actually  couipleted  the  lirst  successful  lines  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  Xew  York  aud  Philadelphia,  Kew  York  and  Albany,  Troy 
and  jVIontreal.  lie  cleared  many  thousand  dollars  by  these  contracts. 
The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  was  largely  the  result  of  hij> 
masterly  enterprise,  and  at  the  same  time  the  economic  consolidation 
of  his  life-work,  as  well  as  the  linancial  basis  of  Cornell  University.  The 
pioneer  boy.  farmer,  carpenter,  miller,  and  inventor  was  now  a  capital- 
ist. What  a  wonderful  process  of  evolution  !  From  a  wood-chopper  to 
a  wealthy  electrician  perfecting  the  invention  of  Morse  and  uniting  a 
continent  by  his  i)ractical  genius!  In  18G.'>  Ezra  Cornell  became  a  phi- 
lantliroi)ist  by  founding  the  Cornell  public  library,  in  Ithaca,  at  a  final 
cost  of  $80,000.  The  next  year  he  was  senator  from  Ithaca  in  the  New 
York  Legislature. 

The  Cornell  public  library  was  the  corner  stone  of  Cornell  University. 
One  good  deed  always  deserves  another.  His  adoi)ted  town  appears  to 
have  had  as  strong  a  hold  ui)on  Ezra  Cornell's  heart-strings  as  did 
Baltimore  uj){)n  George  Peabody  or  Johns  Hopkins.     An  attempt  was 

'  Laws  aud  (locuiueuts  relatint;  to  tln>  (.'onwill  I'nivorsit.v,  p.  76. 
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made  to  inflaence  Mr.  Cornell,  after  he  had  once  conceived  the  idea  of 
founding  a  great  university,  to  plant  the  institution  in  Syracuse ;  but 
"no'';  the  man  remained  loyal  to  Ithaca.  President  White, in  the 
friendly  ^abandon  of  an  after-dinner  speech  among  his  old  neighbors 
in  Syracuse,  tells  the  whole  story  of  Mr.  OornelPs  inception  of  the  uni- 
versity idea :  "  I  found  myself  in  the  senate  of  this  State  sitting  near 
a  man  never  before  known  to  me,  but  to  whom  I  soon  became  attached 
by  the  largeness  and  nobleness  of  his  views.  On  his  informing  me  that 
he  had  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  give  to  some  good  object,  and 
asking  my  advice  as  to  the  dispssal  of  it,  my  answer  was  that  char- 
ities would  always  be  cared  for  by  asylums  and  hospitals,  that  the 
public  school  system  and  the  intermediate  school  system  would 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  States  and  municipalities,  but  that  ad- 
vanced instruction — the  crown  of  all,  without  which  all  the  rest 
could  have  but  a  dwarfed  life — must  be  cared  for  in  these  Eastern 
States,  at  least,  by  individuals.  He  decided  to  establish  an  institu- 
tion for  advanced  learning.  I  made  every  effort  to  have  it  placed  in 
Syracuse.  Our  friends,  who  have  since  established  an  university  here, 
have  chosen  the  very  site  which  I  had  selected.  I  brought  my  hon- 
ored and  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Cornell,  to  this  city,  took  hfto  to  yonder 
hill,  on  which  now  stands  the  beautiful  edifice  of  the  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, showed  him  the  neighboring  castellated  mansion  as  the  place 
which  he  might  select  as  his  residence,  and  offered  him  the  half  of  such 
fortune  as  T  possessed  for  the  institution,  if  it  could  be  placed  here. 
His  answer  was,  ^  I  think  a  smaller  town  is  better  and  safer  for  young 
men,  and  I  will  do  more  in  addition  to  what  I  have  done  if  it  remains 
where  it  is  than  you  will  do  for  it  here.'  Keluctantly  I  was  obliged  to 
yield  that  point." 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  Cornell  University  was  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  White  and  supported  in  a  speech  which  marks  the  crisis 
in  the  controversy.  Against  the  policy  of  dividing  the  national  endow- 
ment he  took  the  firm  ground  of  historical  experience.  *'Tho  State  of 
Michigan  having  received  from  the  General  Government  public  lands 
for  a  university,  at  first  followed  our  policy  and  divided  the  fund  among 
several  colleges.  It  was  so  much  money  thrown  to  the  winds.  At  last 
wiser  counsels  prevailed.  A  son  of  N"ew  York  ^as  made  president  of 
the  State  university ;  the  fund  was  concentrated  upon  this.  The  result 
was  most  striking.  To-day  are  in  attendance  there  over  nine  hundred 
students  and  a  body  of  more  manly,  enthusiastic,  earnest  young  men 
can  be  found  nowhere." 

Concentration  of  resources  for  universities  and  distribution  for  com- 
mon schools  have  always  been  cardinal  principles  in  Mr.  White's  educa- 
tional philosophy.  *^  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  but  from  him  that 
hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath."    This  sound 
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dootrine  was  applied  with  tellini^  Ibroe  ta  the  People^O       pe  mt 
which  owned  nothing  and  was  doing  nothing.     In  ide 

were  urged  by  Mr.  White  for  withdrawing  the  i^  1  odtege  gnat 
from  this  institution  and  conferring  it  upon  Oomell  Onlv^^isity.  Otte 
modes  of  disposition  would  require  further  investment  on  ihe  part  of 
the  State,  fbr  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  land  grant  allowed  noUdiif 
for  buildings.  Mr.  Cornell  would  plaoe  half  a  million  at  the  eerrioe  of 
the  people  without  involving  any  taxation.  *^  Bare,  indeed,  is  it  that  a 
million  of  dollars  is  given  by  government  for  ednoatioiial  pmpeaes; 
still  more  rare  is  it  that  an  individual  gives  half  a  million ;  ranat  of 
all  is  it  that  two  such  offors  come  together.^  The  bill  to  duurter  Om* 
nell  University,  carrying  with  it  the  agricnltural-oollege  graat,  wai 
passed  April  27, 1865. 

COBNELL  Ein)OWM£NT  FUiNB. 

The  agricultural  college  grant  did  not  luthorhse  the  States  to  loeato 
their  college  lands  except  within  their  own  borders.  In  caaoe  wImr 
there  was  no  available  public  land  within  State  limits,  the  Seeretaiyof 
the  Interior  issued  land  scrip  entitling  such  States  to  lands  oataU» 
their  own  bSundaries,  but  not  authorizing  definite  location  within  mj 
other  State  or  Territory.  This  measure  was  to  avoid  an  imperhm  h 
imperio.  To  grant  the  State  of  New  York  nearly  a  million  of  aecea  flf 
land  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  would  not  have  been  good  nmtiontl 
policy.  But  individuals  to  whom  the  State  of  l^ew  York  sold  ita  lead 
scrip,  were  permitted  to  locate  the  same  ^^  upon  any  of  the  njmpf» 
priated  lands  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  sale  at  private  entey  at 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  or  less,  i)er  acre,"  provided  not  more 
than  a  million  acres  were  thus  located  in  any  one  of  the  States. 

So  much  laud  scrip  was  thrown  upon  the  market  by  the  Eastern 
States,  that  the  price  per  acre  soon  fell  to  sixty  cents.  Before  the  in- 
cori)oration  of  Cornell  University  !New  York  had  sold  off  76,000  acres 
of  her  land  scrip  for  about  eighty-five  cents  an  acre.  In  1866  Mr.  CJo^ 
nell  purchased  scrip  for  100,000  acres  at  fifty  cents,  binding  himself  to 
pay  all  profits  to  the  trustees  of  Cornell  University.  It  was  obviously 
the  policy  of  the  institution  to  buy  up  all  the  remaining  land  scrip.  In- 
deed the  State  offered  it  to  the  trustees  in  1866  for  thirty  cents  an  acre. 
But  there  was  no  capital  for  such  an  investment.  Mr.  Cornell  then  came 
forward  and  generously  offered  to  take  all  the  remaining  land  scrip, 
814,000  acres,  at  thirty  cents,  and  allow  from  the  profits  thirty  cents 
more  to  the  college  land-scrip  fund,  i)rovided  all  profits  in  excess  of 
that  figure  should  be  accredited  to  the  Cornell  Endowment  Fund,  and 
thus  released  from  all  conditions  governing  the  agricultural  college 
grant. 

It  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  honorable  proposition.  The  extra 
thirty  cents  profit  per  acre,  which  Mr.  Cornell  allowed  the  State  treas- 
ury, brought  up  the  Government  fund  to  the  full  market  value  of  the 
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scrip,  sixty  cents  per  acre.  All  profit  beyond  that  figure  was  honestly 
dae  to  the  enterprise  which  dared  risk  private  capital  for  a  public  good. 
Mr.  Cornell's  proposition  was  accepted  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
he  proceeded,  on  the  advice  of  land  surveyors  and  experts,  to  locate  his 
scrip  chiefly  in  the  white-pine  timber  lands  of  Wisconsin,  which,  although 
at  that  time  unproductive,  promised  generous  returns  in  the  future. 
The  utmost  sum  which  the  State  of  New  York  could  have  realized  from 
its  land  grant  at  the  market  price  of  scrip  was  less  than  $G00,000.  In 
consequence  of  Mr.  CoruelPs  enterprise  and  tar-sighted  policy,  Cornell 
tJniversity  will  ultimately  draw  vastly  more  than  the  income  of  the 
land-scrip  fund.  Whatever  the  future  profits  arising  from  Mr.  Cor- 
nell's individual  purchase,  they  will  be  added  to  the  Cornell  Endowment 
Fund,  which  now  amounts  to  over  $3,G35,000. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  University  treasurer's  report 
for  the  year  ending  August  1, 1887,  represent  the  material  equipment 
and  endowment  of  the  University.  The  figures,  however,  do  not  in- 
clude a  number  of  items  that  have  not  yet  been  entered  upon  the 
treasurer's  books,  the  most  important  of  which  are  103,000  acres  of 
western  lands  still  unsold,  the  President  White  Library,  valued  at 
$100,000,  the  Christian  Association  building,  erected  b^  Mr.  A.  S. 
Barnes  at  a  cost  of  $45,000,  and  the  additions  made  in  1887  by  Mr. 
Sibley  to  Sibley  College,  at  a  cost  not  yet  ascertained : 

Cornell  Endowment  Fund $3, 636, 000 

College  Land  Scrip  Fund 475, 000 

Sage  College  Endowment 135, 000 

Dean  Sage  Sermon  Fund 30, 000 

Sibley  Endowment 50, 000 

Woodford  Medal  Fund 1, 500 

H.  K.  White  Yet.  Prize  Fund 500 

Susan  E.  Linn  Sage  Fund 60, 000 

McGrawFiske  Funds 885, 000 

Interest  accrued  to  date    37, 000 

Eeal  estate 900, 000 

Equipment  of  Departments 410, 000 

6,  619, 000 
Of  the  amounts  included  in  the  above  table,  the  most  important  gifts 
of  individuals  are  as  follows :  ' 

Ezra  Cornell $700,  000 

Henry  W.  Sage 350, 000 

John  McGraw 140, 000 

Jennie  McGraw  Fiske 885, 000 

Hiram  Sibley 150, 000 

Andrew  D.  White 100, 000 

Dean  Sage 30, 000 

2, 355,  000 
757  ED,  NO.  2 9 
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PLAN  OF  UNnrBBSITY  HfBTBUdTIOK* 

The  first  steps  toward  the  organization  of  Oomell  I  livttBlty 
suggested  to  the  trustees  in  a  report  drawn  up  in  1868  by  a  eommittee 
of  which  Andrew  D.  White  was  chairman.  In  this  report  may  Iw  fimnd, 
in  outline,  the  main  features  which  characterize  the  organlsatioD  of 
Oomell  University  instruction  to-day.  There,  in  the  first  plaoe^  wm 
the  great  idea  of  industrial  education,  or  special  courses  in  aulijeefs 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  courses  planned  to  meet 
the  industrial  wants  of  the  American  people,  for  whom  the  agrioaltonl 
college  grant  was  intended.  There,  too,  was  the  universify  idea  ef 
broad  and  general  training,  in  distinction  from  the  narrow,  Bpeoial,  oU- 
fkshioned  college  course,  with  only  <^  a  single  combinatioa  of  atodiei." 
This  university  idea  was  an  expansion  of  the  university  lE^ystem  of  Midd- 
gan,  where,  as  early  as  the  opening  regime  of  President  Tappan,  b^gia 
an  evolution  of  that  double  combination  of  studies  known  in  ya^kmi 
American  colleges  as  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific,  but  withoot  the 
caste,  distinction  for  the  former  or  the  academic  inferiority  for  the  lattv 
which  at  first  prevailed  outside  of  Ann  Arbor.  From  the  doable  oob- 
bination  in  Michigan  soon  evolved  the  fourfold  university  oomblniitioB* 
known  as  the  Classical,  the  Scientific,  the  Latin -ScientiflO|*  and  the 
^^  Select  Oourses,"  now  fully  differentiated  into  a  univendl^  oystea, 
beginning  with  junior  year.  Mr.  White  proposed  not  only  a  greet 
variety  of  special  departments,  but  also  at  least  five  general  eomht 
nations,  which  were  early  characterized  as :  (1)  The  Olassical  oomse; 
(2)  the  Combined  course,  where  Latin  and  Oerman  formed  the  Joiiit 
linguistic  basis;  (3)  the  Modern  course,  where  modern  languages  were 
substituted  for  the  ancient;  (4)  the  Scientific  course;  (5)  the  Optional 
course,  which  was  entirely  elective,  or,  in  President  White's  words, 
"similar  to  that  allowed  American  students  in  the  greater  Q^rmao 
universities;  also  like  the  'Select  course' at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan ;  and  which,  in  both  cases,  has  been  found  very  successful.^ 

The  courses  above  mentioned  have  been  modified  in  various  ways^ 
but  they  were  the  origin  of  the  present  general  courses  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, described  as  the  course  in  arts,  or  the  classical  course;  the 
course  in  letters,  based  on  the  modern  languages;  the  course  in  phi- 
losophy, based  on  Latin  without  Greek ;  the  course  in  science,  without 
Latin  or  Greek,  but  with  French  and  German ;  the  course  in  science 
and  letters,  without  Latin  or  Greek.  In  the  two  courses  last  named 
the  modern  languages  are  regarded  as  substitutes  for  the  classics. 

COENELL  UNIVERSITY  IDEAS. 

The  corporate  seal  of  Cornell  University  is  a  portrait  of  its  founder, 
a  stern  man  of  inflexible  energy,  whose  own  motto  was  *<  Firm  and 
True.''  Around  the  portrait  is  engraved  his  most  memorable  saying, 
which,  more  than  any  other  words,  have  been  accepted  as  character- 
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istic  of  the  main  idea  of  Cornell  University :  "  I  woald  foond  an  insti- 
tution where  any  person  can  find  instraction  in  any  stady."  But  those 
words,  pregnant  as  they  are  with  meaning,  are  vastly  more  significant 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  context  from  the  address  of  Mr. 
Cornell  at  the  inauguration  of  President  White,  October  7, 1868:  "I 
desire  that  this  shall  prove  to  be  the  beginning  of  an  institution  which 
shall  furnish  better  means  for  the  culture  of  all  men  of  every  calling,  of 
every  aim ;  which  shall  make  men  more  truthful,  more  honest,  more 
virtuous,  more  noble,  more  manly ;  which  shall  give  them  higher  pur- 
poses and  more  lofty  aims,  qualifying  them  to  serve  their  fellow-men 
better,  preparing  them  to  serve  society  better,  training  them  to  be  more 
useful  in  their  relations  to  the  state  and  to  better  comprehend  their 
higher  and  holier  relations  to  their  families  and  their  God.  It  shall  be 
our  aim  and  our  constant  efifort  to  make  true  Christian  men  without 
dwarfing  or  paring  them  down  to  fit  the  narrow  guage  of  any  sect. 

"Finally,  I  trust  we  have  laid  the  foundation  of  an  university — *an 
institution  where  any  person  can  find  instruction  in  any  study. ^ " 

In  the  inaugural  address  of  President  White,  who,  from  the  beginning, 
was  foreordained  to  execute  the  great  bequest  of  Ezra  Cornell,  there  are 
certain  thoughts  which  still  further  characterize  Cornell  University. 
Among  the  fundamental  ideas  are  (1)  the  close  union  of  liberal  and  prac- 
tical education ;  (2)  non-sectarianism,  the  charter  itself  providing  that 
"  no  professor,  officer,  or  student  shall  ever  be  accepted  or  rejected  on 
accoant  of  any  religious  or  political  views  which  he  may  or  may  not 
hold,''  and,  again,  that  "  a  majority  of  the  trustees  shall  never  be  of  any 
one  religious  sect  or  of  no  religious  sect"  (this  great  idea  of  religious 
freedom  in  the  higher  education  President  White  defended  by  quoting 
the  example  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  "  the  greatest  of  ednca- 
tional  successes  in  our  country") ;  (3)  a  living  union  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  whole  school  system  of  New  York,  the  charter  providing 
that  the  University  shall  annually  receive,  free  of  charge,  one  student 
from  e*ach  assembly  district  of  the  State,  the  appointment  to  be  made  by 
the  school  commissioners  upon  the  basis  of  a  competitive  examination ; 
(4)  concentration  of  revenues  for  advanced  education,  a  policy  again 
justified  by  appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Among  the  formative  ideas  suggested  and  since  realized  by  President 
White  are  (1)  equality  between  different  courses  of  study,  an  idea  first 
established  by  the  University  of  Michigan ;  (2)  a  combination  of  study 
and  honorable  labor,  an  idea  of  immense  educational  significance  in 
these  days  when  excessive  bounty  is  degrading  poor  students  and  ex- 
travagance is  enervating  the  rich ;  (3)  prominence  of  scientific  studies ; 

(4)  opportunity  for  historical,  political,  economic,  and  social  studies ; 

(5)  adaptation  of  the  University  to  American  needs.  At  the  very  out- 
set Goldwin  Smith  advised  President  White  to  take  for  '*  general  cult- 
ure those  subjects  which  are  most  important  to  the  citizen  and  the 
man.'' 


I 
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For  the  governiueut  of  the  University  these  ideas  were  ndopted:  (11 
The  regular  iLod  frequent  infusion  of  new  life  into  the  board  of  tra» 
tees;  (2)  student  self-goveruineat ;  (A)  stadeut  accountability;  (4)  • 
simple  military  organizatiou,  without  harshness  of  discipline,  iinder  a 
general  couimaudant.  The  best  features  of  Dr.  Arnold's  aduitralile 
system  at  Rugby,  which  re-ap|)ertred  at  Philltps  Exeter  Academy  and 
at  Cornell  University,  were  self-government,  responsible  goreriimenl. 
and  sovereign  authority,  the  very  elements  of  the  English  constitotion. 

The  crowning  ideas  of  the  university  were  declared  to  be :  ( I)  "  Hi* 
Doed  of  labor  and  sacrifice  in  developing  the  individual  man,  iu  lUl  hi) 
nature,  in  all  his  powers,  as  a  being  intellectual,  moral,  and  reUgioas.' 
It  was  urged  that  the  university,  while  fostering  history  and  literature, 
science  and  the  arts,  should  "  work  toward  some  great  sciences  and  ttts, 
which  have  been  sadly  neglected,  which  nevertheless  are  amoagtlis 
most  powerful  in  developing  the  whole  man."  Among  college  pred- 
detits  Mr.  ^Miite  has  always  stood  foremost  for  the  fine  arts  and  fbr 
music,  the  last  and  greatest  of  all.  Among  his  own  gifts  to  Cornell 
Uuiversity,  one  of  the  best  and  richest  is  his  great  and  ever-increas- 
ing collection  for  illustrating  the  history  of  art,  which  Herman  Grimio, 
of  the  Univeraity  of  Berlin,  calls  the  very  flower  of  history,  d/c  lilitkf 
der  Ocschivhtf. 

The  art-idea  might  well  seem  the  crown  of  all  university  ednoation, 
which  began  with  the  liberal  arts,  and  tends  to  the  fine  arts,  more  liberal 
than  all  the  rest.  But,  there  is  yet  a  higher  idea,  approacbiug  eT«i 
nearer  to  Beligion.  It  is.  the  idea  of  applying  the  hnmauitics  to  Hd- 
mauity  itself,  or,  as  President  White  expresses  it,  "  bringing  the  i»owerB 
of  the  man,  thusdeveloped,  to  bear  upon  society."  In  no  way  can  edu- 
cation better  take  a  religious,  a  truly  Christian  form,  than  iu  cultivat- 
ing a  spirit  of  humanity  and  in  improving  the  condition  of  our  fellow- 
men.  President  White  was  the  flrst  of  American  college  presidents  to 
speak  out  for  the  masses.  "  More  and  more,"  he  said,  "the  universities 
should  hare  the  wants  of  the  great 'fourth  estate' in  view.  We  should, 
to  meet  their  wants,  provide  ample  instruction  in  history,  in  political 
science,  in  social  science,  in  modern  literatures."  In  the  light  of  pres- 
ent tendencies  in  university  education  and  in  the  darkness  of  present 
problems,  how  true  are  these  words  spoken  nearly  twenty  years  ago! 
If  there  is  one  demand  more  pressing  than  that  of  wealth  for  more 
wealth,  it  is  the  cry  of  poverty  for  help  and  of  ignorance  for  light. 

HISTORY  IN  THE  PLAM  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

If  there  is  one  idea  which  President  White  has  represented  more 
strongly  than  any  other  at  Cornell  University  it  is  the  idea  of  educating 
American  youth  in  history  and  political  science.  This  is  and  always 
has  been  the  leading  idea  of  his  life,  from  his  student  days  at  Tale  under 
Dr.  Woolsey,  and  iu  Berlin  under  Itanke,  Ritter,  Btickh,  Stahl,  and 
Gneist,  to  his  retirement  from  the  presidency  of  Cornell  Uuiversity  in 
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1885,  when  be  returned  to  Earope  to  continue  the  studies  and  collec- 
tions of  his  youth,  with  the  needs  of  his  young  countrymen  ever  in  mind. 
To  Andrew  D.  White  the  young  men  of  this  country  owe  a  lasting  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  early  and  constant  encouragement  of  those  subjects 
which  Goldwin  Smith  says  are  ^'  most  important  to  the  citizen  and  the 
man."  He  was  not  only  one  of  this  country's  pioneers  in  teaching  his- 
tory and  politics,  but  he  has  opened  a  way  to  teach  these  subjects  for 
many  a  student  who  had  courage  to  pursue  them  in  days  when  there 
was  little  demand  for  such  knowledge.  The  names  of  Charles  Kendall 
Adams,  Henry  Carter  Adams,  Herbert  Tuttle,  Eichard  T.  Ely,  and 
George  L.  Burr  are  sufficient  vouchers  for  this  statement. 

In  the  very  first  plan  for  the  organization  of  Cornell  University,  after 
proposing  a  variety  of  special  departments,  such  as  agriculture,  me- 
chanic arts,  civil  engineering,  commerce  and  trade,  mining,  medicine, 
law,  education,  history,  and  political  science,  Mr.  White  singled  out  the 
latter  for  special  recommendation.  He  said,  "  although  there  will  be 
some  attention  to  these  subjects  in  the  general  course,  there  is  need  of  a 
separate  department  devoted  to  the  study  of  them,  wider  and  deeper. 
In  various  connections  with  institutions  of  learning,  in  various  public 
employments,  the  committee  have  been  convinced :  Firsty  That  great 
numbers  of  the  most  active  young  men  long  for  such  a  department, 
would  work  vigorously  in  it,  and  would  secure  good  discipline  by  it,  and 
that  these  young  men  are,  many  of  them,  not  attracted  to  the  existing 
colleges.  Secondly^  We  believe  that  the  State  and  I^ation  are  con- 
stantly injured  by  their  chosen  servants,  who  lack  the  simplest  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge  which  such  a  department  could  supply.  No  one 
can  stand  in  any  legislative  position  and  not  be  struck  with  the  frequent 
want  in  men,  otherwise  strong  and  keen,  of  the  simplest  knowledge  of 
principles  essential  to  public  welfare.  Of  technical  knowledge  of  law, 
and  of  practical  acquaintance  with  business,  the  supply  is  always  plen- 
tiful, but  it  is  very  common  that  in  deciding  great  public  questions  ex- 
ploded errors  in  political  and  social  science  are  revamped,  fundamental 
principles  of  law  disregarded,  and  the  plainest  teachings  of  history' 
ignored. 

"  In  any  republic,  and  especially  in  this,  the  most  frequent  ambition 
among  young  men  will  be  to  rise  to  positions  in  the  public  service,  and 
the  committee  think  it  well  at  least  to  attempt  to  provide  a  department 
in  view  of  the  wants  of  these,  a  department  where  there  should  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  glance  over  one  or  two  superseded  text- 
books, where  there  should  be  large  and  hearty  study  and  comparison 
of  the  views  and  methods  of  Guizot  and  Mill  and  Lieber  and  Woolsey 
and  Bastiat  and  Carey  and  Maine  and  others." 

COLLEGE   OF  HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  special  faculties  of  instruction  in  Cornell  University  were  grouped 
into  "  colleges"  the  very  first  year.  Eminent  among  them  was  the  Col- 
lepfe  of  History  and  Political  Science,  with  President  WVi\X,^  ^"^  ^^^cvs^. 
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and  with  Messrs.  Theodore  D  wight,  Rnssel,  Ooldwin  Smith,  and  Wilson 
as  professors.    The  experience  of  President  White  in  lecturing  upon 
general  European  history  for  five  years  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
was  immediately  brought  to  bear  upon  the  development  of  an  historical 
department  at  Ithaca.    At  the  very  outset  he  took  the  chair  of  History  I 
in  addition  to  his  duties  as  president.    He  associated  with  himself  iu 
ancient  and  early  modern  history  William  Ghanning  Russel,  M.  A.,  who. 
throughout  his  career  at  Cornell,  bore  the  title  of  "Associate  Professor 
of  History."    This  was  the  historical  origin  of  the  term  "  associate  pro- 
fessor" in  American  academic  usage.    President  White  early  conceived 
the  idea  of  non-resident  professors,  who  should  "  deliver  each  year 
courses  of  lectures  upon  subjects  in  the  investigation  of  which  they 
hav^  acquired  high  reputations."    Professor  Theodore  Dwight,  of  the 
Columbia  College  law  school,  was  engaged  to  give  a  short  course  upon 
the  constitutional  history  and  law  of  the  United  States.    Gold  win  Smith 
consented  to  lecture  upon  the  general  and  constitutional  history  of 
England.    Professor  Wilson,  of  the  philosophical  department,  taught 
general  history  or  the  philosophy  of  history  and  political  economy.    The 
latter  course  and  Professor  Dwight's  lectures  on  constitutional  law  were 
regarded  in  18G8  as  the  beginning  of  a  "School  of  Political  Science" 
(the  first  apx)earance  in  America  of  this  significant  term),  which  was  to 
form  a  division  of  the  "College  of  History  and  Political  Science  ^ — a  far 
better  plan  of  organization  than  the  single  "school." 

In  the  early  registers  of  Cornell  University  the  College  of  History 
and  political  science  is  described  as  follows:  "The  historical  and  polit- 
ical sciences  are  taught  in  this  college  chieliy  through  lectures,  but  iu 
early  modern  history  there  are  regular  class  exercises,  the  text-bcwk 
heiiig  (ribbon's  vDeclino  and  Fall  of  the  Koinan  Knipire.'  The  lectures 
u;)()ii  history  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  chronological  sequence,  an- 
eient  history  being  followed  by  the  early  modern  period,  that  l>y  me- 
diaeval and  later  modern  history,  and  that  again  by  the  history  of  Eng- 
land and  the  eonstitulioiial  history  of  the  ITnited  States — the  element- 
ary facts  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  principles  of  the  continental 
nations  of  iMirope  are  tauglit  in  eoniieetion  with  the  modern  languages 
in  the  eollege  of  langnages,  mueh  of  the  collateral  reading  recom- 
mended being  in  Freneh  and  (Jerman.  The  student,  therefore,  comes 
to  the  lecturers  i)repared  to  avail  himself  of  tlu»  opp(U'tnnitiea  t boy  offer. 
Si)e(!ial  attention  is  also  paid  to  Greek  and  Ivonian  history  in  connec- 
tion with  the  stndy  of  the  classics  in  the  course  in  arts.  The  college 
is  well  supplied  with  illustrative  material  in  the  shape  of  mural  charts, 
l>hotographic  views,  portraits,  casts,  and  diagrams,  the  collection  in- 
cluding the  historical  wall  maps  of  Spruner  and  Dretschneider,  the  po- 
litical wall  maps  of  Stiilpnagel,  the  physical  wall  mai)s  of  Sydow,  ami 
the  various  special  charts  issued  by  Kiepert  and  others.  In  connection 
with  the  lectures,  students  are  expected  lo  make  fre(iuent  use  of  the 
university  library,  which  is  well  supi)licd  with  works  on  ancient,  Eng- 
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lish,  and  general  history,  and  thus  to  enlarge,  by  careful  reference  and 
reading,  their  acquaintance  with  the  facts  presented  by  the  lecturer. 
The  examinations  in  history  are  chiefly  by  written  papers,  and  theses 
on  historical  subjects  are  occasionally  required.  The  main  efforts  of 
the  professors  aro  given  to  imparting  a  good  knowledge  of  general  his- 
tory, in  developing  ideas  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  in  bringing 
this  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  most  important  points  of  modern  his- 
tory.'^ 

PRESIDENT  white's   GENERAL  COURSE. 

Some  idea  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  President  White's  historical 
courses  at  Cornell  University  may  be  derived  from  two  pamphlets  pri- 
vately printed  for  the  benefit  of  his  classes  and  entitled  (1)  Outlines  of 
a  Course  of  Lectures  on  History ;  and  (2)  Analysis  of  Lectures  on  the 
Greater  States  of  Continental  Europe.  While  from  this  topical  skeleton 
nothing  can  be  gathered  of  the  well-known  spirit  and  manner  of  the 
lecturer,  nothing  of  the  freshness  and  quickening  power  which  pro- 
ceeded from  his  study  of  original  materials  and  personal  observations 
upon  historic  ground,  yet  even  from  dry  bones  one  can  sometimes  take 
valuable  measurements  of  men. 

It  is  evident  that  President  White  believes  strongly  in  the  study  of 
general  history  and  of  the  history  of  civilization.^  All  his  lectures  are 
constructed  upon  the  French  plan  of  general  and  rapid  surveys  of  great 
subjects.  Indeed,  in  a  study  of  these  outlines  or  analyses  one  is  fre- 
quently reminded  of  the  structural  methods  of  Guizot  and  De  Tocque- 
ville.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  general  or  introductory  course  was  de- 
signed as  a  supplement  to  Guizot's  published  lectures  on  the  history  of 
European  civilization,  a  work  used  by  Mr.  White  as  a  text-book  for 
many  years  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  says  in  the  preface  to 
the  first  syllabus,  ^f  The  nucleus  of  this  course  is  my  former  series  before 
the  law  department  and  senior  class  of  the  University  of  Michigan." 
One  can  readily  see,  from  the  great  variety  of  general  topics  and  the 
original  character  of  many  of  the  subdivisions,  that  here  are  grouped 
in  orderly  fashion  the  results  of  many  years'  reading  in  a  wide  range  of 
authorities  and  of  numberless  excursions  into  special  fields  for  original 
research.  While  traversing,  in  the  main,  the  great  highways  of  Euro- 
pean history,  the  lecturer  was  continually  branching  off  into  interesting 
by-ways  and  continually  noting  side  lights. 

If  one  who  has  carefully  reviewed  President  White's  two  pamphlets, 
each  from  cover  to  cover,  may  be  permitted  to  redistribute  the  sub- 
stance, he  would  group  the  entire  collection  of  one  hundred  and  eleven 
outlined  lectures,  without  regard  to  present  pamphlet-units,  into  two 

1  President  White  made  a  strong  plea  for  **  Studies  in  General  History  and  the  His- 
tory of  Civilization ''  in  his  address  before  the  American  Historical  Association,  at  its 
organization  in  Saratoga  in  1864,  published  in  the  papers  of  the  Association,  Vol.  I, 
No.  2.  This  address  was  the  ripened  fruit  of  a  life  devoted  to  historical  instruction, 
along  such  great  lines  of  interest  as  those  suggested  by  Guizot. 
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main  divisions:  (1)  Histoty  of  European  Civilizatiou  down  to  tbe  clue  ' 
of  the  Thirty  Years' War;  (2)  History  of  Modem  Earopeao  States, 
with  very  special  treatment  of  Fi-ance.  TLe  ceviewer  would  make  tbia 
reaidjustment  because  the  Freuch  aud  EDglisU  topics  included  iu  tUe 
first  pamphlet  may  be  considered  more  naturally  in  couuectioii  willi 
the  contents  of  tbe  second. 

In  tbe  first,  or  general  course  on  European  civilization,  tbe  Itwttmr 
devoted  two  introductory  discourses  to  tbe  study  of  history  uud  tbe 
best  courses  of  historical  stady.  He  remarke<],  with  Thiers  (Consulate 
and  Empire,  vol.  H),  tbe  eagerness  of  tbese  times  in  historical  stadies, 
and  spoke  of  the  prominence  of  history  iu  European  universities.  The 
puri>ose  of  historical  study  he  conceived  to  be  twofold:  (l)  aecumnla- 
tion  of  facta,  principles,  and  laws ;  (2)  discipline  for  keenness,  precision, 
and  breadth  of  mind.  In  reading  history,  he  advised  a  close,  straot- 
ural  study  of  historical  narrative.  Ha  eiuphasized  the  importance  of 
geography  and  chronology,  noted  "  what  spurs  and  what  curbs  are  to 
be  used  "  in  studying  the  philosophy  of  history,  advised  care  and  skill 
in  the  choice  of  special  history,  ami  nrged  tbe  necessity  of  sretting  into 
tbe  stir  of  events. 

Without  attempting  to  enumerate  the  special  points  of  view  from 
which  general  subjects  are  approached,  let  us  rapidly  review  tbe  raogfl 
of  topics  included  iu  tbe  Srst  great  division  of  President  White's  lect- 
ures. While  the  topics  seem  very  comprehensive,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered  that  each  was  illustrated  by  twenty  or  more  special  (and  some- 
times very  original)  side-lights.  Manifestly  tbe  purpose  of  the  coarse 
was  to  afford  a  general  introdiictiou  to  the  history  of  European  ciilturi- 
and  civilization  for  young  men  who  h.ad  not  enjoyed  any  considerable 
amount  of  historical  training.  The  syllabus  indicates  a  Iwld,  free-hand 
sketch  of  such  great  subjects  as  these :  the  fill  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
the  feudal  system;  the  crusades;  the  rise  of  cities;  Mohammedanism; 
chivalry  ;  monachism  ;  the  development  of  papal  power;  development 
of  commerce;  Christian  clearing-up  of  Europe ;  rise  of  institutions  of 
learning;  growth  of  literature  (two  lectures) ;  growth  of  science  (two 
lectures);  growth  of  law;  the  laboring  classes  in  tbe  middle  ages  (two 
lectures) ;  cathedral  builders  and  medicBval  sculptors;  revival  of  learn- 
ing; revival  of  art;  Erasmus;  Luther  and  the  reformation  in  German  j' 
(two  lectures);  LutJier's  character,  writings,  and  influence;  Ulrich  Von 
Hutten ;  Charles  V  and  Francis  I ;  the  reformation  in  tbe  Komanic 
countries  (two  lectures) ;  the  .Tesuits  (four  lectures) ;  the  thirtj'  years' 
war. 

The  writer  here  recalls  the  fact  that  President  White  once  expressed 
to  him  in  Baltimore  some  surprise  that  Professor  Dimari,  of  Brown  Uoi- 
versity,  should  have  given  so  many  as  twenty  lectures  on  the  thirty 
years'  war  to  students  at  the  Johns  Uopkius  University,  remarking  that 
ho  himself  usually  treated  the  subject  much  more  summarily.  Now,  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  instructor  in  general  European  liistory.  President 
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White's  idea  was  perfectly  sound  and  correct.  Bat  to  a  Baltimore 
student,  whose  memory  reaches  back  to  that  special  coarse  by  Pro- 
fessor Diman,  it  still  seems  the  most  admirable  and  instructive  of 
all  historical  courses  in  the  entire  record  of  the  Johas  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. It  was  indeed  a  somewhat  detailed  course,  but  it  was  based 
upon  a  philosophical  study  of  the  most  recent  German  authorities, 
Gindely,  Droysen,  Kanke,  Gfrorer,  Foster,  etc.,  and  it  was  given 
from  a  full  head,  with  scarcely  the  suggestion  of  notes,  in  that  perfect 
manner  which  always  distinguished  Professor  Diman,  whether  in  the 
pulpit  or  upon  the  platform.  There  he  stood,  before  an  audience  com- 
posed of  the  best  Protestant  and  best  Catholic  elements  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  before  university  students  and  Jesuit  fathers,  calmly  narrat- 
ing and  dispassionately  judging  some  of  the  most  vexed  questions  in 
that  greatest  of  European  controversies,  in  a  way  that  enlightened  all  his 
hearers  without  kindling  their  religious  passions.  It  was  seen  that 
each  of  those  two  great  parties,  which  were  at  war  not  merely  for  thirty 
years  but  for  centuries,  had  its  rights  and  wrongs,  its  virtues  and  its 
vices.  A  spirit  of  honest  concession,  of  fair-minded  judgment,  and 
mutual  toleration  was  wonderfully  heightene<l  in  that  community  where 
the  treatment  of  religious  history  has  rarely  been  calm  and  judicial,  al- 
though religious  differences  long  ago  ceased  to  trouble  society.  Those 
twenty  lectures,  occupying  an  academic  month,  were  a  wonderful  tri- 
umph of  quiet  reflection,  the  very  muse  of  history;  but  such  a  profound 
impression  could  not  have  been  made  in  a  single  hour.  There  are  many 
subjects  in  the  teaching  of  history  which  need  to  be  approached  with 
great  deliberation  and  with  almost  diplomatic  art.  It  is  as  true  of 
education  as  of  philosophy  that  "  Truth  is  the  daughter  of  Time.'' 

The  moral  which  the  writer  would  draw  from  this  digression  is  that, 
like  Catholics  and  Protestants,  representatives  of  the  general  and  spe- 
cial methods  in  the  teaching  of  history,  men  like  President  White  and 
Professor  Diman  may  be  both  right  from  their  respective  points  of 
view.  The  general  or  special  method  of  instruction  is  right  or  wrong 
according  to  the  purpose  which  a  teacher  has  in  mind.  Professor 
Diman  was  certainly  judicious  in  presenting  in  great  detail  such  a 
topic  as  the  thirty  years'  war  in  Catholic  Baltimore, for  he  accomplished 
a  special  purpose  in  that  university  community ;  he  promoted  catholicity 
of  mind  and  heart,  which  was  always  his  noblest  specialty.  President 
White,  from  his  point  of  view  of  a  general  course  in  European  history, 
with  a  limited  number  of  hours,  was  equally  correct  in  judging  that  a 
more  rapid  survey  of  the  thirty  years'  war  will  suffice.  It  is  obviously 
far  better,  if  a  clas^  knows  nothing  of  such  great  topics  as  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  feudal  system,  the  crusades,  the  rise  of  cities, 
etc.,  to  give  them  some  idea  of  these  subjects  and  of  their  modern  bear- 
ing than  to  spend  half  of  the  time  allotted  to  history  upon  the  details 
of  the  thirty  years'  war. 
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For  most  college  stadenta  in  America  the  Old  World  of  EunpeMi  Ui* 
toiy  is  almost  as  traly  an  nndisoovered  eonntiy  as  was  the  New  Woild 
to  early  explorers.  The  wonderfbl  success  of  this  department  of  sta^j 
wherever  it  has  been  newly  introduced,  whether  in  Ana  Arbor,  Ithaes^ 
Amherst,  or  Baltimore,  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  fkedinesB  aad 
novelty  of  the  subject  For  an  American  student  to  discover  Boiope 
historically  seems  like  a  new  'creation  dawn,  or  like  a  veritable  ranato- 
sance.  It  is  therefore  always  well  for  the  pilot  of  an  historical  depart- 
ment to  steer  boldly,  as  did  President  White,  across  great  seas  of  ha- 
man  experience.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  make  new  charts  te 
every  voyage,  or  to  explore  every  coast-line  in  minutest  detail ;  bat  kl 
the  pDot  sight  the  great  headlands  of  history  and  put  in,  no#  and  thei, 
at  good  harbors.  A  wise  voyager  will  see  all  he  can  of  European  his- 
tory, or  of  any  great  country's  life,  but  he  is  not  unwise  who  tarriei 
long  amid  the  associations  of  Bome  or  Florence,  Monte  Oasino^  or  Saink 
Oall,  or  the  smallest  of  Swiss  villages  if  they  suit  an  historloal  jmt- 
pose. 

PBESIDENT  WHITE'S  SPEOIAL  OOX7BSB8. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  President  White  has  himself  speciallaed  his- 
torical instruction  in  the  most  attractive  of  all  fields,  from  a  politicsl 
point  of  view,  namely,  the  state-life  of  modern  Europe.  He  prepared 
thirty-seven  special  lectures  upon  Fn^nce,  six  upon  Italy,  three  upon 
Spain,  four  upon  Austria,  six  upon  the  Netherlands,  five  upon  Pnuniai 
five  upon  Bussia,  two  upon  Poland,  and  three  upon  the  Turkish  power. 
In  this  great  field  of  modem  historical  politics  France  was  evidenflj 
Mr.  White's  first  choice;  and,  in  this  special  territory,  the  French  Rev- 
olation  was  clearl^'^  the  supreme  attraction.  Yery  early  in  life  he  is 
said  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  an  American  history  of  this 
great  revolutionary  struggle  in  France. 

It  appears  from  the  preface  to  President  White's  syllabus  that  very 
valuable  collections  of  materials  were  made  by  him  for  the  study  of 
French  history  from  original  sources.  A  bare  enumeration  of  some  of 
these  collections  is  highly  suggestive :  1.  An  extended  series  of  Maz- 
arinades,  originals  and  reprints,  with  other  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  rise  of  absolute  monarchy  in  France.  2.  The  Vieil-Castel  collec- 
tion, brought  by  Mr.  White  to  this  country  in  1863,  and  ^^  comprising 
more  than  five  thousand  pamphlets  published  during  the  entire  i)eriod 
from  the  ciiUing  of  the  States  General  in  1789  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  carefully  encased  and  classified  with  reference  to  every 
important  man  and  events  of  the  whole  struggle.  (3)  A  collection  of 
the  Assignats  and  paper  money  of  all  the  important  issues,  including 
those  of  John  Law,  Louis  XVI,  and  the  Convention,  Tickets  of  Sub- 
sistence, Caricatures,  both  French  and  English,  and  a  very  complete 
series  of  the  Bulletins  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  (4)  A  collection 
of  Newspapers  of  the  French  Bevolution,  embracing  sets  more  or  less 
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complete  of  those  issued  by  Mirabean,  Marat,  Robespierre,  Prudhomme, 
and  Peltier,  and  a  complete  series  of  the  Moniteurj  with  the  Introduc- 
tion, covering  every  day  from  1789.  (5)  A  collection  relating  to  the 
period  since  the  first  Revolution,  especially  to  the  First  Empire  and 
Restoration,  the  Revolution  of  1848,  the  Second  Empire,  and  the  rule 
of  the  Commune." 

Mr.  White  also  says  in  his  preface  to  the  syllabus  of  his  lectures :  '^  In 
my  intervals  of  other  work  I  have  made  some  investigations  in  the 
archives  of  France — have  studied  on  the  spot  nearly  every  great  event 
of  the  Revolution — have  made  several  journeys  in  various  parjts  of 
France,  including  excursions  on  foot  through  Picardy,  Normandy,  Brit- 
tany, Touraine,  and  the  borders  of  La  Vendue,  and  have  talked  with 
many  who  had  a  very  intimate  and  direct  knowledge  of  those  great 
events.  While  thus  satisfying  my  love  for  a  study  which  has  fasci- 
nated me,  I  have  hoped  to  do  something  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
prejudiced  English  historians  and  the  American  dilutions  of  their 
•works ;  and  to  give  that  view  of  the  struggle,  which,  so  far  from  dis- 
heartening young  men,  will  strengthen  their  faith  and  hope." 

Thus  we  are  prepared  to  find  in  Mr.  White's  syllabus  a  very  original 
and  highly  suggestive  view  of  French  history  and  particularly  of  the 
French  Revolution.  After  a  rapid  review  of  the  general  topics  con- 
nected with  this  special  course,  one  or  two  analyses  will  be  singled  out 
for  detailed  examination.  The  course  comprised  lectures  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  French  unity,  centralization,  beginnings  of  intellectual  rela- 
tions with  Europe ;  the  Renaissance ;  the  Reformation  and  Wars  for 
Religion;  Henry  IV;  Rise  of  Parliamentary  Power  in  France ;  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Richelieu ;  Administration  of  Mazarin  ;  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul ;  Louis  XIV  (two  lectures) ;  the  Regency  and  Louis  XIV ;  French 
Institutions  before  the  Revolution ;  French  Philosophers,  their  Attack 
on  Institutions ;  Louis  XVI ;  influence  of  American  ideas  upon  the 
French  Revolution  (two  lectures) ;  the  French  Revolution  (six  lectures) 
the  National  Legislative  Assembly  (two  lectures) ;  the  National  Conven- 
tion (three  lectures) ;  the  Directory  (two  lectures) ;  the  Consulate;  the 
First  Empire  (four  lectures);  the  Restoration  (1824);  Louis  Philippe; 
the  Republic  of  1858  and  the  Second  Empire. 

From  this  list  of  general  topics  may  be  selected,  as  perhaps  most  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  to  American  readers,  the  special  subject  of  the 
Influence  of  American  Ideas  upon  the  French  Revolution.  The  follow- 
ing detailed  syllabus  will  serve  to  show  Mr.  White's  method  of  present- 
ing a  theme,  which  occupied  two  successive  lectures : 

THE  INPLUENCE  OF  AMERICAN  IDEAS  UPON  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

Purpose  of  these  lectures:  Outline  of  history  preceding  the  French 
Revolution  ;  want  of  practical  direction  to  French  ideas  of  liberty  and 
reform  ;  general  influence  of  America  in  giving  this  practical  direction. 
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^^^B  I.   THR  tNFLUSKCE  OP  VRAXKUX.  ^^^^^^H 

^^^p  1.  Od  the  directly.  ^^^^^^^^M 

HB  3.  Tbrough  Cuuilorc^t.  ^^^^^^1 

M    *     4.  Throiieh  Cbumfort.  ^^^^BH 

b.  Throngh  Morellet. 

U.  Through  s  unmlirr  or  others  or  niioni  Mirubumi  utnl  Ch^aicr  nro  rr>|irMiFUl>- 

1.  Reciprocal  influence  between  Jefferson  iind  the  kaderN  of  French  tfaoaf{|it. 

2.  JefTeraoD's  iulliieuce  tbrnugh  Lafayette— throngh  Rubnuil  St.  Etienae — tUroagk 
tho  Gironilista.     (Fedcrul  Iclroa  of  the  Girondists.) 

3.  Rclutious  nith  Kabespierro  falttel;  impnted  to  Jaffursoa.  The  dividing  Uim  be- 
tween American  influence  and  want  of  inllaouoe  in  th«  Frenub  Kevulution. 

tU.   THI!  INI'LITENCE  OF   VBEKCH  OFFICKKS   nBTVRKRn  PROM    THR  AMEIUCAK    ItXl'OUI- 

1.  Lafkjette — his  inflaenae  in  bringing  ou  the  Frenub  Kevolatiuii — in  sbspiiig  It, 
(Hisdraflof  theDeolsiatiouof  Bighla.) 

'i.  Rocbambean — pecnliariticti  of  bia  growth  in  Americaniaiu. 

S.  Hontmorency  and  others.  Detection  bj  Arthar  Young  of  Anierican  ideas  in  iUp 
enrt;  Rerolutiooary  ferment. 

tV.   INPLUENCK  OV    FRENCHMEN    RETURMEU   FKOU   AMERICAN   TRAVKI.. 

I.  Chwlellni.  (Dificrenoa  in  spirit  Imlween  tb»t  and  ttiB  reoent  Ta/m  of  travoliin 
lu  America.)    Caunoa  of  Chostellux'a  greiit  Inflnoam. 

■i.  Brissot  (doWarville).— (Cluvifirf'aprefaro.)     Itriiuot  the  first  open  RepubUoaa 


I.  CrbveciBur  and  others. 

Stcand  Lectare. 


1.  Familiarity  with  the  idea  of  Revolation. 

2.  Strength  given  to  French  ideaa  of  Liberty  — uew  inoaniugs  given  to  the  word 
Lihertg.    Chi^uier'e  Ode — Faucbet's  Seriuou — Auocbaritis  du  Clootr.'a  tribute. 

3.  Practical  shapegiven  to  ideas  of  Equality.  Va<;iii'iii'H»  of  these  ideas  previoasly. 
Remarks  by  Maine  on  this.  (History  of  Ancient  Law.)  Prool'n  from  CouBtitationa  of 
1791,  '93,  and  '95. 

4.  Praclicat  cooibination  of  Liberty  and  Equality  into  institntions,  republican  and 
democratic.  Brissot'a  writinga,  Caiuillc  Deumouliu'H  pamphlet.  Indirect  teatimony 
of  Portier  (in  Hintory  of  English  luflueucus  on  French  Revolution). 

5.  An  idi^al  of  Republican  manhood.  M.  I.  Chduicr's  npostropbe  to  Washington 
and  Franklin.  Saiivigoy 'a Tragedy  of  "  VaihiaQtoa  on  la  Librrtedn  Noareau  ifonde." 
E:(tracts  to  show  its  absurdities.     Summary  to  show  its  real  Hignificance. 

6.  American  intluence  on  French  Uovolution  a  cau^e  of  just  pride.  That  intlnence 
co-ordiuaie  with  the  greatnei$  at  that  Revolution.  It  ceases  wbcii  the  RevolntioQ  de- 
generates. 

^^.    BEARIS'QS   OF  THIS   HISTORY   ON   AMERICA.'!   AIMS   TO-DAT. 

1.  How  tliJB  American  influence  on  European  liberty  was  lost. 
S.  How  alone  it  may  be  regained. 
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The  last  two  points  contaia  the  moral  of  this  special  study,  which 
was  presented  by  Mr.  President  White  to  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation at  its  Saratoga  meeting,  September  8,  1885,  in  the  shape  of  a 
revised  and  enlarged  syllabus,  with  special  comments  npon  particular 
topics.  Under  the  last  two  heads,  as  reported  in  the  proceedings  for 
1885,  page  12,  Mr.  White  maintained  that  "American  influence  abroad 
was  gained  by  fidelity  to  republican  doctrines  and  honesty  and  integ- 
rity in  the  administration  of  public  affairs ;  that  it  had  now  been  largely 
lost  by  American  misgovern  men  t,  especially  in  our  great  cities,  so  that 
American  republican  government  is  now  pointed  at  in  Europe  rather 
with  word  of  warning  than  with  admiration.  He  insisted  that  if  the 
proper  influence  of  American  institutions  abroad  is  to  be  regained  it 
can  only  be  by  reforming  our  system  in  various  parts,  and,  above  all, 
in  maintaining  and  extending  a  better  civil  service  through  the  coun- 
try at  large  and  a  better  system  of  administration  in  our  great  cities." 

Thus  we  see  that  Mr.  White  brought  the  special  lessons  of  history  to 
,  bear  upon  the  concrete  questions  of  American  politics.  It  may  also  be 
proper  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  studies 
in  the  history  of  American  foreign  relations,  that  by  Mr.  Eosenthal  on 
"America  and  France  "  (New  York,  Henry  Holt,  1882),  was  originally 
suggested  by  Mr.  White  and  was  the  direct  outgrowth  of  his  own  spec- 
ial line  of  investigation  and  collection. 

EXAMINATION  PAPER  IN  FRENCH  HISTORY. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  knowledge  communicated  by  Presi- 
dent White  to  his  students  in  class  lectures  and  required  from  them  at 
the  final  examination,  the  following  examination  papers,  taken  from  the 
annual  register,  1871-'72,  will  have  its  interest  for  teachers: 

1.  What  is  Mignet's  remark  regarding  the  transition  from  the  classic  literature  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV  to  the  philosophic  literature  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV  f 

2.  Give  a  general  statement  regarding  Voltaire's  life  and  influence. 

3.  Give  some  idea  of  the  method  of  attacking  old  institutions  in  France  taken  by 
Montesquieu  in  the  Persian  Letters. 

4.  Give  Rousseau's  idea  of  representation  in  a  republic  as  stated  in  the  treatise  on 
the  Social  Contract. 

5.  Name  some  of  the  principal  encyclopaedists.  Why  were  they  so  called  f  What 
relation  do  they  boar  in  the  history  of  French  thought  to  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  f 

6.  What  was  Jansenism  f 

7.  Who  was  Maurepas  T  What  were  his  ideas  regarding  the  formation  of  the  min- 
istry f 

8.  State  the  main  agencies  throngh  which  the  American  Revolution  influenced  the 
French. 

9.  Up  to  what  period  of  the  French  Revolution  was  this  influence  exercised  and 
whv  did  it  cease  f 

10.  What  was  the  great  preliminary  question  regarding  the  States  General  to  be  de- 
cided before  the  meeting  f 

11.  What  as  soon  as  it  had  met  f 

12.  Give  Burke's  objection  to  the  way  the  States  General  was  composed  ana  give 
your  own  opinion. 
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^^K  EXAiaSATION   PAPER   IN  MODEBN   H15T0RI.  ^H 

^^^  (Oeneral.)  ^ 

The  iiuestioDS  in  the  folloviD^  paper  are  evideDtly  taken  fhini  tliA 
earlier  or  iutroductory  oonrse  on  general  European  Iiistory : 

1.  Give  some  Aocouut  of  Bninellesclii  and  LU  couut^ction  vrith  the  Iiistaty  of  Ftot- 
entinD  art. 

2.  Bketcli  the  cause  nf  (lie  ileclioe  or  Art  after  Michael  Aii|;i-lo  ami  Raphaol. 

3.  Give  a  brief  acconat  of  the  Colloquiea  of  Erasmiu.  Same  eotue  of  lUeoi.  8UI# 
the  niBoaiblaDcea  between  Erasmus  aud  Voltaire. 

4.  Give  the  maio  features  of  the  struggle  between  (lie  Obsuur&titistd  Anil  llnniaD- 
Uta,'  with  ao  ai'count  of  the  part  tskeu  bf  PfiilFerkorD. 

5.  Giro  the  dates  of  Charles  V's  aocessioo  ta  the  thrones  of  Spaiu  and  GnrniMij'. 
niiBt  was  his  title  as  king  of  Spain  f 

6.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  attempt  made  by  Charles  V  ou  one  side  wtA  Fnaeia 
I  OQ  thp  other  to  secare  the  allianoe  of  ilenrj-  VIII. 

7.  What  was  the  League  of  SehiualkaMen  f  What  was  the  [leaco  of  Piuaan,  wai 
when  ! 

S.  Stut«  the  etTect  of  the  war  hetireen  Charles  V  anil  Jwjeph  I  ou  PNttestkOtuni  in 
Germany. 

9.  Give  the  names  of  Loyola's  principal  associates  in  fouodins  the  Ordw  nf  tb* 

10.  State  the  part  tukoa  by  Laioez  in  the  Council  of  Trent. 

11.  Give  the  date  of  the  lu^ginniug  of  the  Coancil  of  Trent.     Wliem  is  Tt«ol  t 
13.  DuBcribe  the  connection  of  Wullensteio  with  the  Thirty  Ynara'  War. 

13,   What  is  Cardinal  Richelieu's  relation  to  the  history  of  rvligiuus  lolemtion  V 
I*.  What  BtTQggle  was  going  ou  in  Eugland  at  the  time  of  the  Ftwniiu  t 
15.  Naum  the  two  religious  orders  fouudetl  by  St.  Vinoeut  do  Paul. 
Ifi.  Naiue  the  ehj.-f  politkiil  opponents  in  Europe  of  Louis  XtV.     What  wctb  La 
CtaMbr«>  il«  la  R/anioaf 
17.  Give  the  main  points  ia  the  counectiou  of  John  Luw  with  the  French  GoTern- 

PRIZE    EXAMINATION    IN    niSTORY. 

For  the  encoiirageuient  of  meritorious  students  President  White  was 
accustomed  each  year  to  give  prizes  in  the  general  courses  (-science,  phi- 
losoph.T,  and  the  arts)  aud  in  the  various  colleges  (agriculture,  chem- 
istry, history,  literature,  mathematics,  niechiinic  arts,  and  natural  sci- 

"  pamphlets,  tracts,  aud  ephemeral  writings  issued  during  the  first  period  of  the  Ob- 
scurantist anil  Humanist  struggles,  at  the  close  of  the  tifti'puth  aud  beginning  of  the 
siiteeuth  ceuturies,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  m:»le  by  D.  Simon,  of  BerliD.''  Mr. 
White  also  mentions  in  the  preface  to  Uis  syllabus  "A  collection  of  original  materials 
bearing  upuu  the  latter  part  of  the  same  struggle,  mainly  embracing  coulemporar.r 
hist^fries,  l>i«);raphies,  aud  pamphlets  relating  to  Erasmus  anil  the  mou  and  events  of 
his  time.  The  foiiuilaliou  of  this  collectiou  was  made  by  Mr.  (leorge  P.  Pbiles,  of 
New  York,"  A  complete  catalogue  of  Mr.  \Vhite'8libr.iry  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Burr. 
'The  last  five  topics  belong  properly  with  the  special  tours-i  on  Freneh  history, 
as  shown  iu  the  reviewer's  readjustuiout  of  the  syllabus,  but  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
White  worked  out  his  earlier  lectures  on  French  history  as  part  of  his  general  conrse 
and  then  added  special  courses  ou  the  greater  states  of  coutineiilal  Europe,  includiog 
sapplemeatary  lectures  on  France. 
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ence).  For  each  geueral  course  and  for  each  special  branch  of  study 
within  a  given  college  there  were  usually  two  prizes,  the  first  of  $30  and 
the  second  of  $20.  In  the  college  of  History  $30  were  offered  for  the 
best  series  of  notes  or  essay  in  connection  with  the  president's  course 
in  history,  and  $20  for  the  second  in  merit.  Thirty  dollars  were  also 
given  for  the  best  series  of  notes  or  essay  in  connection  with  Goldwin 
Smith's  coarse  in  English  history,  and  $30  for  the  second  best.  For  the 
best  set  of  notes  in  connection  with  Professor  Eussel's  coarse,  $20  were 
offered,  and  for  the  next  in  merit  $10.  In  1870  the  president's  prizes 
in  his  own  coarse  appear  to  have  been  awarded  upon  the  basis  of  the 
following  examination : 

1.  State  the  two  theories  which  have  given  rise  to  the  opposite  charges  against  the 
influences  of  the  Reformation:  Firsty  the  theory  of  John  Adams  and  Guizot ;  secondly^ 
the  theory  of  Professor  Fisher.  How  may  these  two  apparently  contradictory  theo-. 
ries  be  reconciled  T 

2.  Give  the  name  and  geographical  positions  of  the  three  towns  where  the  Diets  of 
tbe  Empire  were  held  which  dealt  with  important  matters  relating  to  the  keforma- 
lion  ;  for  what  was  each  of  these  Diets  noted  f 

3.  Give  the  citation  from  St.  FilippoNeri  regarding  the  young  men  preparing  for 
the  Jesuit  missions  to  England.  State  the  circumstances  which  give  point  to  that 
saying. 

4.  Name  the  two  most  laborions  and  self-sacrificing  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  to 
England.    Name  any  who  distinguished  themselves  in  North  America. 

f).  What  do  you  understand  by  the  '*  Secularisation  of  European  Politics"  under 
Richelieu  f 

6.  What  was  the  Paulette  T    What  had  it  to  do  with  the  Fronde  T 

7.  Give  a  general  sketch  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 

ti.  Give,  as  concisely  as  possible,  an  argument  on  the  comparative  fertility  of  re- 
publics and  monarchies  in  great  men,  with  any  historical  illustrations  which  may 
occur  to  you. 

9.  Who  was  ruling  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV  f  Who 
at  the  time  of  his  death  f 

10.  What  was  the  Galas  affair,  and  what  was  Voltaire's  agency  in  it  f    . 

11.  Name  the  three  most  important  writings  of  Montesquieu,  and  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  each. 

12.  What  is  the  approximate  date  given  by  Buckle  as  separating  the  philosophic 
attack  on  the  French  Church  from  the  attack  on  the  State  f 

13.  What  was  the  central  idea  of  Calonne's  financial  policy  f 

14.  How  may  the  French  revolutionary  ferocity  be  accounted  for  on  general  prin- 
ciples?   Name  any  agencies ,in  training  the  French  to  it. 

15.  What  was  the  "Suspensive  Veto"  under  the  Constitution  of  1791  T 

16.  Give  the  main  features  of  the  French  Constitution  of  1795,  and  trace  in  it  the 
reaction  against  the  earlier  revolutionary  Constitution. 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  RUSSELJ 

Prof.  William  Channiug  Eassel.  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College, 
and  at  one  time  professor  in  Horace  Mann's  College,  Ohio,  a  man  of 
scholarly  tastes,  was  associated  with  President  White  in  the  depart- 

>  Professor  Russel  left  Cornell  University  in  1881  and  occupied  temporarily  the  chair 
of  tbe  late  Professor  Diman,  now  held  by  Professor  Andrews.  Mr.  Russel  is  said  by 
Mr.  Burr  to  have  early  introduced  the  seminary  method  at  Cornell  University. 
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meiit  of  liistory  from  tbe  very  beginning  of  the  Cornell  University 
occupied  a  peculiarly  strong  and  influential  position  in  tlie  eariy  yean 
of  that  institution  and  even  scrred  it  as  vice-president  duriug  the  fth- 
aOfice  of  Mr.  White  as  American  minister  to  Berlin  187&-^31.     At  tbe 
inaagnration  of  Presideut  White  in  18(18  Mr.  ICnssel  delivered  aa  ad- 
dresa  rejircsenting  the  faculty  and  expressed  strung  sj'mpatbjr  with    i 
Iwth  classical  culture  and  ^the  modern  movement  towards  historiol    ' 
and  scientific  studies.     He  devoted  himself  as  au  instructor  parlicat»rlj'    ' 
to  Komiin  and  mudifeval  history,  although  he  gave  also  instruetios  ia 
French.     Old  graduates  of  Cornell  University  have  spoken  to  tbe  writer 
in  warm  terms  of  Professor  Rnssel's  devotion  to  the  nniversity  and  of 
iiis  excellent  work  as  a  teacher,  although  iu  a  somewhat  unpopular  Aeid. 
The  teaching  of  ancient  and  mediipval  history,  in  this  country,  requires 
men  of  uncommon  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  for,  as  a  rule,  American  stn* 
deuls  are  much  more  interested  in  tbe  modern  history  and  especially  in    ' 
that  of  England  and  of  their  own  country.     But  a  wholesome  correct- 
ive and  proper  balance  to  this  practical  tendency  should  be  rigidly  en- 
forced in  every  college  and  university. 

Perhaps  tbe  best  idea  of  tbe  nature  of  Professor  Russcl's  coursuti  can 
be  derived  from  the  following  specimeus  of  his  examination  papers. 
The  iustrnctor  gave  lectures  on  Ancient  history  and  required  select 
readings  from  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Itoman  Empire. 

EXAMINATION   IN   ANCIENT   HISIOEV  {18T4-'75). 

1.  IiiU>  irhat  ra(<eit  are  uiankiiid  liivided  etbnol(it;i(^Bl1,v  T 

2.  Into  irhat  Titmilies  are  the  Isukii.ikcs  or  Europe  nnd  Asia  divided  pbilolog- 
icall.v  1     . 

3.  To  what  raw  of  maukiud  ilo  tbe  Cbiuesf  b.'ltmg,  ami  to  wbat  family  does  Iheir 
language  beloDg  J 

4.  About  how  far  back  iIo  Cliincae  rocnnU  oxteml  T 

!i.  Wbat  nttenlion  bavo  lb»  Cbinesu  iiaid  to  tlif  bistory  of  tboir  nation  f 

ti.  When  did  Coufiii-iiia  live  f     Wbat  was  tUo  tluiriicter  of  bis  loaebiDK  ! 

7.  Wbat  nations  siiPcessivoly  ooQi|ntTed  CUiiia,  and  at  about  wliat  time  t  Of  wbat 
natioiiatity  is  tbe  present  ruling  racr  ! 

H.  To  wbat  race  do  the  people  ofHiudooaInn  bclon;^,  and  to  wbat  family  does  their 
Uuguage  f 

9.  What  attention  did  tbe  East  Indians  p.i.v  to  bisloryf  Describe  their  iutellect- 
ual  character  and  babita. 

10.  What  have  been  tbe  pretaihog  religions  of  tb>'  East  Indians  !    State  their  i)oc- 

11.  By  what  nations  has  Hiodooslan  been  siiecessivi'ly  lonnucre.i '. 
Vi.  Of  wbat  race  were  the  Babylonians  t 

l:t.  How  far  back  can  wo  twee  Haylouiau  history  ! 

14.  Of  what  nationality  were  the  Assyrians  t 

15.  What  memorials  of  B.ibylonian  aud  Assyrian  hi.slory  riMu:iiu  f 

16.  Describe  Assyrian  civilization. 

17.  By  what  nation  were  Babylon  and  Assyria  lonqiicri'd  r 

IS.  Wbat  was  the  extent  of  tbe  Persian  monarchy  under  l>Arins  HystaspesT 
19,  How  far  hack  does  our  knowledge  of  Egypt  extend  f    To  what  rac^s  did  the 
Egyptians  beloDfc  T 
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20.  What  means  have  we  of  knowing  Egyptian  history  and  oiyilization  f    De- 
eoribe  their  civilization. 

21.  By  whom  were  Persia  and  Egypt  finally  conqaered,  and  of  whose  empire  did 
they  become  a  part  f 

22.  To  what  races  did  the  Hellenes  belong  f    Which  were  the  two  principal  sab> 
races  f 

23.  What  was  the  general  character  of  the  Spartan  Government  f    What  was  the 
character  of  the  Athenian  Government?    Explain^as  to  each. 

EXAMINATION  IN  ROMAN  HISTORY. 

{April  2, 1870.) 

I. — 1.  Who  were  the  original  Italians  T 

2.  What  other  people  belonged  to  the  same  family  f 

3.  After  the  Italians  came  into  Italy,  into  what  nations  were  they  divided  t 
II. — 1.  At  what  date  does  the  authentic  history  of  Rome  begin  f 

2.  What  authority  have  we  for  facts  said  to  have    occurred  before  that 

period  f 

3.  What  is  the  date  usually  ascribed  to  the  foundation  of  Rome  f 

4.  Of  what  three  nations  were  the  early  inhabitants  of  Rome  f 
III. — 1.  What  was  a  Roman  Gens  t  a  Curia  f  a  Century  f  a  Tribe  f 

2.  Under  what  two  great  divisions  were  the  free  inhabitants  of  Rome 

classed  f 

3.  What  rights  had  they  respectively  t 

4.  What  means  of  obtaining  privileges  did  the  unprivileged  class  several 

times  use  t 
IV. — 1.  What  principle  in  regard  to  the  possession  of  land  is  conbpiouous  in  Romau 
history  f 

2.  How  did  the  small  proprietors  of  land  lose  it  t 

3.  What  was  the  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  Rome  of  the  want  of  small  landed 

proprietors  f 

4.  What  was  the  object  of  an  agrarian  law  f 

5.  Who  were  the  Gracchi,  and  what  did  they  accomplish  f 

6.  What  other  persons  attempted  the  same  thing  f 

y. — 1.  What  was  the  prevailing  policy  of  Rome  with  respect  to  foreign  nations  f 

2.  By  what  wars  did  Rome  extend  her  power  f    ' 

3.  At  the  time  of  Julius  Cffisar,  what  was  the  extent  of  the  Roman  Empire  f 
VI. — 1.  What  was  the  effect  of  foreign  conquest  on  the  prosperity  of  the  Romans? 

2.  How  did  it  affect  their  mode  of  life,  their  independence,  their  morality. 
VII. — 1.  In  the  time  of  Marius  who  were  Roman  citizens  T 

2.  Under  Julius  Ctesar  who  were  they  T  ^ 

VIII. — 1.  What  were  the  original  causes  of  the  loss  of  Roman  liberty  T 

2.  Who  first  destoyed  Roman  liberty  ? 

3.  After  him  what  form  of  Government  did  Rome  need  f 

4.  Between  what  persons  was  the  struggle  for  supreme  power  f 

5.  How  did  the  struggle  result  T 

IX. — 1.  What  fatal  political  mistake  did  Julius  Ciesar  make  f 

EXAMINATION  IN  LATER  ROMAN  HISTORY. 

{June  25,  1870.) 

1.  What  were  the  powers  of  Emperor  Augustus  and  his  immediate  successors  f 
Whence  were  those  powers  derived  f 

2.  After  the  time  of  the  Antoniues,  what  body  virtually  appointed  the  Emperor  f 
What  was  the  origin  of  that  body,  and  how  large  was  it  T 
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3.  What  changes  did  Diocletian  introduce  into  the  form  of  goyamment,  In  ft* 
places  of  the  imperial  residence,  and  in  the  imperial  style  of  living  T  What  effect 
had  these  changes  on  the  powers  of  the  Senate  tfnd  on  the  bartheiiB  of  the  people  f 

4.  What  change  did  Constantino  the  Great  make  in  the  imperial  reaidenoe  and  in 
the  constitution  of  the  empire  f 

5.  By  whom  and  when  was  the  empire  divided  into  two  parts  t  What  was  theeffeet 
of  that  division  on  the  decline  of  the  Empire  f 

6.  How  and  when  did  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West  become  extinct  f 

7.  By  what  means  was  Italy  ruled  by  the  Emperor  of  the  Eastern  £mpire  f  Whit 
was  the  title  of  his  representative. 

8.  To  what  principal  causes  was  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  due  t 

9.  How  were  the  Goths  divided  ?  Where  did  they  come  from  f  Where  were  they 
when  they  iirst  appeared  in  Roman  history  f  What  Roman  Emperor  was  defeated  br 
them  and  when  f  When  and  under  whom  did  they  finally  conquer  Italy  f  How  Ion; 
did  they  keep  possession  of  itf 

EXAMINATION  IN  MEDIAEVAL  HISTORY. 

{Fall  trimester^  1871.) 

1.  (a)  Who  were  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  when  tlie  Franks  invaded  itf 

(h)  Who  were  the  Franks  f  Wliere  did  they  come  from  into  Gaol  f  What  wii 
their  form  of  government  f    What  was  their  religion  t 

(o)  What  other  nations  invaded  and  occupied  portions  of  Gaul,  and  what  po^ 
tions  f 

(d)  Describe  the  conquests  of  Clovis.     Give  dat«. 

(e)  What  political  considerations  influenced  the  conversion  of  Clovis  f 

(/)  What  was  the  general  character  of  the  succeeding  Merovingian  kings  t 

2.  (a)  What  political  influences  brought  about  the  change  from  the  Meroyingian  to 

the  Carlovingian  dynasty  f 
(h)  Who  was  the  first  Carlovingian  king  t    Give  the  date  of  his  reign. 
((')  What  fijiiKitioii  to  his  usurpation  did  ho  obtain  f    How  did  he  procure  it  T 

(d)  Ai^jiiiiHt  what  inllutMict's  did  the  Carlovingians  have  to  contend? 

(e)  To  what  torritorial  limits  was  tho  royal  domain  reduced  under  the  Carlovin- 

jjjiaus  ? 
(/)  What  brought  about  the  change  from  the  Carlovingian  to  the  Capetian 
(ly nasty  ? 

3.  (a)  Who  was  Hugh  Capet  ?    Give  date. 

(ft)  What  was  tho  territorial  extent  of  his  authority  when  he  became  king  T 
(r)  Who  was  the  last  king  of  the  Cai>etiau  dynasty  f    Give  date. 

(d)  With  what  dillicultios  did  tho  early  Capotians  have  to  contend.     How  ditl 

tlu'V  surmount  them  f 
{c)  What  was  the  greatest  territorial  extent  of  tho  royal  authority  under  Charles 
VII F 

4.  (a)  What  was  tho  effect  of  the  Crusades  on  the  royal  authority  in  France  t 
(ft)  Which  French  kings  took  part  in  the  Crusades f 

5.  (a)  What  were  tho  Ca/>i(M/ari>«  of  Charlemagne  T 
(ft)  By  what  authority  were  they  enacted  ? 

((')  What  means  of  government  did  ho  devise  f 
((/)  What  were  Dukes  and  Counts  in  his  reign  T 

(e)  What  was  his  policy  in  regard  to  the  church  T 

G.  (a)  Under  tho  successors  of  Charlemagne  how  were  the  laws  made  and  admin- 
isttTod  outMide  of  the  royal  domain  ? 
(ft)  What  were  the  EtabliHHementH  of  Louis  IX  T 
(c)  What  was  thfir  influeiicu  in  Europe  f 
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7.  (a)  To  how  much  French  territory  was  Edward  I  of  England  lawfully  entitled  f 
(6)  Under  what  kings  was  the  hattle  of  Crecy  fought  f 

(o)  For  what  was  that  battle  remarkable  f 

8.  (a)  Between  what  princes  was  the  battle  of  Poictiers  fought  f  ' 
(&)  What  was  the  result  to  France  of  that  battle? 

(c)  What  was  the  most  important  conquest  of  Edward  III  in  France  f 

9.  (a)  Who  was  Etienue  Marcel  T 
(6)  What  object  did  he  attempt  f 

(c)  What  caused  his  failure  f 

(d)  What  makes  his  attemj>t  remarkable  in  French  history  f 

10.  (a)  What  was  the  condition  of  France  under  Charles  VI  f 
(6)  What  question  was  involved  iu  the  war  with  England? 
(c)  What  domestic  discord  divided  France  in  that  reign  f 

11.  What  means  did  Charles  VII  adopt  for  the  recovery  of  France  and  with  what 

result  f 

12.  What  political  lesson  may  be  learned  from  the  government  of  France  in  the 

thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  f 

PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  D.  WILSON. 

The  professor  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  was  enrolled  in  the 
faculty  of  history  and  political  science  as  well  as  in  the  faculty  of  phi- 
losophy and  letters.  He  was  for  many  years  the  faithful  registrar  of 
the  university,  and  was  the  first  teacher  Cornell  students  ever  had  in 
political  economy  and  in  civil  polity.  In  addition  to  his  regular  work 
in  connection  with  the  philosophical  department,  he  lectured  twice  a 
week  to  the  senior  class  upon  the  philosophy  of  history,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  explaining  the  origin,  course,  and  progress  of  civilization,  and 
the  causes  that  have  contributed  to  it.  A  specimen  set  of  the  questions 
drawn  by  each  student  by  lot,  for  the  final  examination,  is  appended, 
and  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  nature  of  his  course : 

QUESTIONS  IN  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY. 

{Specimen  set  No.  2.) 

2.  What  are  the  three  agents  that  control  the  causes  and  results  of  history  f  What 
are  the  dififerent  theories  of  their  relative  influence  f 

22.  Why  may  we  not  expect  any  high  civilization  in  extreme  latitudes  f  What  is 
the  e£fect  of  elevation  above  sea-level  on  civilization  f 

42.  What  influence  has  intellectual  culture  on  religion  with  reference  to  (1)  fetich- 
isni,  (2)  polytheism,  and  (3)  monotheism  f 

62.  Describe  the  circumstances  of  race  and  physical  position  that  made  Athens  the 
place  of  origin  of  modem  civilization. 

HISTORY  THROUGH  THE  LANGUAGES. 

An  excellent  feature  of  historical  instruction  was  early  introduced 
at  Cornell  University,  as  well  as  at  Harvard,  by  the  professors  of  the 
modern  languages.  Just  as  special  attention  is  paid  to  classical  history 
by  teachers  of  the  classics  at  Harvard,  Tale,  Michigan,  and  all  the  bet- 
ter colleges,  so  at  Cornell  it  was  recognized,  almost  from  the  outset, 
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that  the  elementary  facts  bearing  npon  the  history  of  the  principal 
coiitiDental  nations  should  be  taught  by  the  departments  of  modern 
laogaages  most  interested  therein,  and  that  much  of  the  collateral  read* 
iug  should  be  in  French  and  German.  Mr.  Bussel,  who  was  associate 
professor  of  history,  was  for  many  years  professor  of  Soath  European 
languages  and  lectured  regularly  on  the  history  and  literatures  of  the 
peoples  whose  languages  he  taught.  The  best  illustration  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  method,  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  is  the  ex- 
amination set,  in  1870-71,  by  Dr.  Willard  Fiske,  professor  of  Nonh 
European  languages  and  librarian  of  the  University.  The  t«st  was  to 
write  brief  essays  (one  of  which  was  to  be  in  German)  on  the  following 
subjects.  It  will  be  observed  that  with  the  general  topic  is  a  kind  of 
syllabus  for  the  student  to  follow.  Of  course,  only  the  barest  outUae 
was  expected. 

GERMAN  HISTORY  IN  GERMAN. 

1.  Die  Voelkerwanderung. —  Earliest  migrations.  Leading  inoidents  of  the  Cimbro* 
Teatonio  moYoment.  Event  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Fo6lkerwand9nai§ 
proper.  Principal  nationalities  engaged  in  it  and  kingdoms  founded  by  them.  Route 
pursned  by  the  Goths.  Their  conquests,  supremacy,  and  decline.  Their  langugt 
and  its  relation  to  other  Germanic  tongues.    Life  and  labors  of  Ulphflas. 

2.  The  Princes  and  the  Empire, — Names  and  general  limits  of  the  chief  dukedoms. 
Original  object  of  the  ducal  office.  Constant  aspirations  of  the  Dukes.  Their  con- 
tests  with  the  Empire.  Policy  of  the  Saxon  monarchs  in  regard  to  them.  Policy  of 
the  Salic  monarchs.  The  ecclesiastical  principalities.  Their  position  with  regaid  ts 
the  Emperors  and  the  Popes.  The  electors.  Character  and  constitution  of  the  elec- 
toral body  at  different  periods  of  the  Empire. 

3.  Literature  of  the  Hohenstaufen  Period. — Fre<lerick  the  Second  as  the  protector  of 
leaniii)*?.  Dialects  employed  in  literature  during  the  days  of  the  Staitfen.  Die  Volkt- 
poesie  and  the  sources  of  its  material.  Chirf  works  protluced.  Die  Kunstpoesie  9^m\ 
the  two  chief  sources  of  its  material.  Works  of  Wolfram  von  Eschouhach  and  Hart- 
niann  von  d«»r  AiU5.  Character  of  the  Minnenang.  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide. 
Most  important  exaniph^  of  tho  Thitrsaije.     Its  churacttT  and  intlueuce. 

4.  The  Tcuionir  Knights. — Orij^in  of  the  ordtM* ;  its  regulations.  Succes'sive  resi- 
dences of  the  jjrand  masters.  ConnncnctMuiMit  of  their  <*nnnection  with  Xortheastern 
Germany.  Extmt  of  tln*ir  ])()ss«*ssions  l)«'Voml  tin*  onh-r.  Their  contests  with  the 
Lithuanians.     Decline  of  the  order. 

f).  The  /7<i«^<«.— Origin  and  i)rogn'ss  of  the  League.  Its  constitution.  Its  chief  citv 
and  the  other  QnartierHtadte.  I'ive  ihief  d«'pnts  outside  of  (icrmany.  Period  of  the 
League's  greatest  i)rosi»erity.  Its  conneetion  with  Asiatic  commerce.  Its  war*. 
Causes  of  its  decline.     Its  rehes  in  later  times. 

(JOLDWIN    smith's   COrUSE   IN   ENGLISH   HISTORY. 

The  coniKH'tion  cf  Goldwiii  Smith  with  Cornell  T'niversity  has  been 
one  of  tlic  str()iifj:('st  intellectual  forees  in  its  constitution.  President 
Wiiite,  on  the  very  day  of  his  own  inauguration,  read  in  public  an  03L 
tract  from  one  of  (loldwin  SmitlKS  letters,  in  which  the  Hnglisli  scholar 
said:  ''The  oidy  advic^e  i  sliould  givc^  yon,  would  be,  witiiout  i;rrn)rin;: 
the  educational  (»x|)erien(reof  Europe,  toacr(|uite  independently  of  it,  and 
to  remain  uuiniluenccd,  either  in  the  way  of  imitation  or  of  auta^^ouism. 
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by  our  educational  institutions  or  ideas.  What  I  would  say  is,  adapt  your 
practical  education,  which  must  be  the  basis  of  the  whole,  to  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  American  life,  and  for  the  general  culture  take  those  sub- 
jects which  are  most  important  and  interesting  to  the  citizen  and  the 
man.  Whatever  part  may  be  assigned  to  my  subject  in  the  course  of 
general  culture,  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  author- 
ities of  the  University,  without  exaggerating  the  value  of  the  subject  or 
unduly  extending  its  sphere." 

In  the  very  first  catalogue  of  Cornell  University  the  name  of  Goldwin 
Smith  appears  as  non-resident  professor  of  English  history,  together 
with  such  names  as  Louis  Agassiz,  lecturer  on  natural  history ;  George 
William  Curtis,  lecturer  on  recent  literature;  Theodore  W.  Dwight, 
lecturer  on  constitutional  law ;  James  Kussell  Lowell,  lecturer  on  Eng- 
lish literature.  It  was  a  part  of  President  White's  original  plan  that 
there  should  be  given  every  year  courses  of  lectures  by  non-resident 
professors  upon  subjects  wherein  they  were  specially  eminent  Goldwin 
Smith  had  long  been  known  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new  for  his 
special  studies  in  history  and  politics.  He  was  the  successor  of  Thomas 
Arnold  and  the  predecessor  of  William  Stubbs  and  Edward  A.  Free- 
man as  regius  professor  of  modern  history  in  the  university  of  Oxford. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  peculiar  honor  as  well  as  a  singular  advantage  for 
young  Cornell  University  to  have  the  co-operation  of  such  a  man  in  the 
np-building  of  her  historical  department.  He  brought  scholarly  train- 
ing and  distinguished  prestige  from  the  oldest  English  seat  of  learning 
to  the  youngest  institution  of  science  in  America.  Devoting  himself  to 
English  and  Canadian  politics  in  Toronto  and  to  an  occasional  course  of 
lectures  on  English  history  at  Cornell  University,  he  combined  most 
harmoniously  the  noblest  elements  in  Gnglish  life — present  striving  and 
past  achievement. 

The  combination  of  English  and  American  qualities,  historical  and 
political,  which  Goldwin  Smith  and  Andrew  Dickson  White  represented 
for  many  years  at  Ithaca,  was  a  force  absolutely  unique  in  American 
academic  life.  The  vigorous  influence  of  their  joint  instruction  upon 
the  students  of  Cornell  University  is  best  described  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  G.  William  Harris,  acting  librarian  of 
Cornell  Dniversity :  "  If,  as  an  old  Cornell  student,  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  express  my  personal  opinion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  stimu- 
lating and  inspiring  influence  of  the  historical  lectures  of  President 
White  and  Goldwin  Smith  was  very  great  upon  the  students  who  at- 
tended them.  In  the  early  years  of  the  university  Goldwin  Smith 
delivered  an  extended  course  of  lectures  on  the  political  and  constitu- 
tional history  of  England,  from  the  Eoman  conquest  to  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  of  which  I  have  ever  retained  a  lively  remembrance  as  one  of  the 
most  instructive  and  profitable  in  my  college  course." 

President  White,  in  his  final  report  to  the  trustees,  upon  his  resigna- 
tion in  1885,  paid  a  high  tribute  to  Goldwin  Smith  for  the  services. 
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which  be  hail  reudored  to  Comi'll    Uiiiversity :  "  ProfeBsor  OoMnia   I 
Smith  came  here  at  tho  opening  of  the  University.     Withont  fee  OTW-  1 
ward  he  continued,  flrat  through  all  the  early  period  of  our  privatkiiK   j 
and  hardships,  as  a  resident  professor ;  and  since  that  time  he  has  re- 
tnained  as  a   non-resident  professor,  giving  lectures  on   the  gcnt^   i 
and  constitutional  history  of  England.     In  any  Hwt  of  founders  of  III*    , 
Univermty  his  name  must  surely  t^ke  an  honored  place.      I    mlj^Ut 
speak  of  the  quiet  services  he  has  rendered  as  a  counselor,  of  a   lar^ 
gift  to  the  nuiversity  when  it  was  most  needed,  of  benefiwtioDH  liber-    i 
ally  and  constantly  made,  yet  always  witliout  the  slightest  tiQK«  of »-   J 
t«Titatiou,  to  the  university  and  to  individuals.     But  I  must  s|>«afeo(  | 
the  debt  we  owe  him  for  his  instruction.     Every  thinking  profi-siwr  and 
student  who  has  bad  anything  to  do  with  history  and  kindred  Hubjecin 
hero,  will  confess  to  receiving  the  beat  impulses  and  direction   from 
biin.    Though  always  true  to  his  own  country,  never  faltcrinp  for  an 
instant  iu  loyalty  to  it,  an  Englii^huian  of  EugHshmen,  this  loyalty  has 
but  mereased  respect  for  him,  and  for  his  country.     I  know  of  no  one 
who,  in  these  days,  has  done  bo  nuich  to  promote  tho  kindly  fiLtdiogs, 
so  rudely  shaken  daring  onr  civil  war,  between  schularly  ini^u  in  tfa«   i 
two  countries,  as  has  Goldwin  Smith." 

GOLDWIS  smith's  BXAMISATIONS  IB  ENOLISO   HISTOBV. 

The  following  two  examination  papers,  prepared  by  (roldwin  Suiitti, 
are  the  only  ones  of  the  kind  that  the  writer  has  found  in  the  ivgisters 
of  Cornell  University,  and  they  are  well  worthy  of  preservation  for  their 
suggest iveuesa  to  teachers  of  English  history. 

Paper /or  1870. 

1.  Kilnnnt  I  lian  been  called  llio  Englisb  Jnatiiiiau.  What  clnim  has  bo  to  that 
titlu  f 

2.  Wliat  took  iilaco(o)  hi  tho  orgniiizatioii ;  (6)  iu  tlic  wea|ioii*of  tlieEnglisliariDj' 
in  thi!  tinioof  Edivard  III  r    Stato  thi'  inilitary  uiid  iiulitical  otl'cctsof  these  cbaogos. 

3.  Give  an  accotitit  of  \Vf  cklilTu.     To  what  oxtcut  was  his  niiiTomeDt  Biiccesafult 

4.  State  tlio  caiiBcs,  character,  aoil  ]>o1ttical  elFeclB  of  the  War  of  the  Roses. 

ft.  Descrilie  ihodomestio  policy  of  the  first  two  Tndors.  What  was  tha  Star  Cham- 
ber T 

fi,  M'hat  were  the  |ioliticat,  snrlal,  and  I'ramiiiiii'al  oflecls  or  Ilio  iIJssolutioD  of  the 
monasteries  I    Wliat  qiieation  iif  juris])  rude  uce  arisoH  out  of  this  transaction  f 

7.  Give  an  accniintof  tho  pntitical  opinions  auil  caroerof  llacon.  On  what  grounds 
was  lie  impeached  t    What  pluahosliocn  urged  in  his  defense,  and  how  far  is  it  valid  t 

8.  What  was  the  slate  of  Franco,  Germany,  and  Spain  towards  the  cud  of  the  reign 
of  Jiiiiii'3  1 1  What  were  the  leauiiigH  of  the  English  court  with  regard  to  foreign 
affairs! 

'J.  Give  nn  nccniiot  of  the  petition  of  right  and  the  qnestion  of  ship  money. 

V\.  At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  which  diatrictn,  classes,  and  tut«resl8 


adhoreil  to  the  King,  which  to  the  Parlia 

11.  tlunticin  the  chief  battles  of  the  tirst  civil  war,  with  dutrs,  and  state  tho  conse- 
quences of  each. 

12.  Under  what  iuflnences  was  the  character  of  Ccomwtll  formed  I 
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Paper  for  1871. 

1.  Of  what  races  is  the  British  nation  composed  f    In  what  districts  does  each  raoe 
prevail  T 

2.  What  were  the  powers  of  the  Saxon  kings?    Was  the  monarchy  hereditary  or 
elective! 

3.  What  political  struggle  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  f 

4.  Give  the  leading  features  of  the  policy  of  William  the  Conqueror  in  church  and 
state. 

5.  For  what  principle  did  Anselm  contend  against  Henry  I  f    What  was  the  issue 
of  the  contest  f 

6.  Of  what  tendency  of  the  feudal  system  is  the  reign  of  Stephen  an  example  f 

7.  What  was  the  question  at  issue  between  Henry  II  and  Thomas  &  Becketf    What 
Ti'as  the  immediate  and  what  the  ultimate  result  of  the  struggle  f 

8.  State  the  good  and  bad  features  of  the  character  of  Richard  I,  connecting  them 
Tvith  the  state  of  morality  and  civilization  in  his  time. 

9.  What  are  the  most  important  articles  of  the  Great  Charter  f 

10.  What  new  religious  orders  appeared  in  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  III  f 
What  led  to  their  foundation  f 

11.  Give  an  account  of  the  Statute  of  Mortmain. 

12.  What  economical  crisis  marked  the  reign  of  Edward  III  f    To  what  legislation 
did  it  lead  T 

13.  What  led  to  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler  T 

14.  What  were  the  political  consequences  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  f 

1.5.  Why  is  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  said  to  mark  the  commencement  of  Modern  His- 
tory'? 

16.  How  far  was  the  Reformation  carried  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII T 

17.  What  was  the  policy  of  the  Protector  Somerset  T 

Id.  Account  for  the  religious  reaction  at  the  accession  of  Mary. 

19.  What  led  to  the  development  of  the  English  drama  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  f 

JAMES  ANTHONY  PROUDE  AT  CORNELL. 

In  1872-'73  the  study  of  English  history  at  Cornell  University  was 
still  further  promoted  by  a  course  of  lectures  upon  that  subject  by  James 
Anthony  Froude.  Unfortunately  no  evidence  is  at  hand  respecting  the 
exact  nature  of  the  course,  but  the  visit  of  this  English  historian  to 
Ithaca  is  memorable  because  of  the  remarkable  tribute  which,  upon  the 
eve  of  his  departure,  he  publicly  paid  to  Ezra  Cornell,  one  year  before 
the  latter's  death.  The  words  deserve  to  be  recorded:  *' Since  I  landed 
in  America,  n  few  weeks  ago,  I  have  had  my  eyes  opened  to  a  great 
many  things,  but  I  must  say  I  have  seen  nothing  which,  perhaps,  as- 
tonished and  even  startled  me,  more  than  I  have  seen  in  Ithaca.  I  will 
not  say  Cornell  University  alone ;  there  is  something  I  admire  even  more 
than  the  University,  and  that  is  the  quiet,  unpretending  man  by  whom 
the  University  was  founded.^  Mr.  Froude  added  other  words  of  honor, 
but  this  simple  tribute  best  befits  the  man  who  made  it  possible  for  his- 
tory to  flourish  in  a  land  without  castles  and  a  landed  gentry.  '*  There 
are  men  in  England,'^  said  Mr.  Froude,  in  conclusion,  '*  who  make  great 
fortunes,  and  who  make  claim  to  great  munificence,  but  who  manifest 
their  greatness  in  buying  great  estates  and  building  castles,  for  the 
founding  of  peerages  to  be  handed  down  from  father  to  sou.    Mr.  Cornell 
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has  sought  for  immortality,  and  the  perpetuity'  of  his  name  among  the 
people  of  a  free  nation.  There  stands  his  great  University,  built  upon 
a  rock — ^built  of  stone,  as  solid  as  a  rock,  to  endare  while  the  American 
Nation  endures." 

CHAIR  OF  A]VIERICAN  HISTORY. 

The  provision  made  for  historical  study  at  Cornell  University  did  not 
at  first  embrace  the  history  of  this  country,  although  a  chair  of  Ameri- 
can  History  was  suggested  by  President  White  as  early  as  1868.  GroW 
win  Smith  represented  English  history  and  President  White  the  history 
of  the  greater  states  of  continental  Europe;  but  America  bad  no  place 
in  the  original  curriculum  at  Ithaca.  It  was  a  defect  by  no  means  on- 
common  in  American  colleges,  and  it  was  early  recognized  by  President 
White  in  his  communications  to  the  trustees  of  Cornell  University.  In 
his  semi-annual  report  for  1871-72,  he  said :  "As  regards  history  it  is 
not  known  that  any  institution  in  the  country  has  so  extended  a  course, 
but  there  is  needed  an  addition  here,  and  I  hope  at  an  early  date  to  see 
the  history  of  our  own  country  fairly  and  fully  treated.  It  is  a  carious 
fact,  and  one  not  very  creditable  to  our  nation,  that  at  present  if  any 
X)erson  wishes  to  hear  a  full  and  thorough  course  of  lectures  on  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  he  must  go  to  Paris  or  Berlin  for  it.  That  the  sub- 
ject can  bo  made  interesting  is  shown  by  the  crowds  who  flocked  to  tlie 
lecture  rooms  of  Neumann,  the  German,  or  Laboulaye,  the  Frenchman. 
That  it  is  important  needs  no  proof. 

"  We  ought  soon  to  have  a  series  of  lecturers  with  judicial  fairness, 
going  over  the  great  periods  of  our  history,  doing  justice  to  all  parties 
and  being  unduly  enthralled  by  none.  My  i)lan  would  be  to  take 
four  or  five  thoughtful  men,  and  assign  to  each  a  period,  say,  to  the 
first  the  Colonial  period,  to  the  second  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
to  the  third  the  period  from  the  Revolution  to  the  war  of  1812,  to  the 
fourth  the  period  extending  from  the  war  of  1812  to  the  beginning  of 
our  civil  war.  I  believe  that  such  a  course  well  i)repared  would  be  a 
powerful  instrumentality  in  sending  out  from  this  institution  a  great 
body  of  men  above  the  level  of  mere  partisanship,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  corruption.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  safe  working  of  our  Gov- 
ernment demands  two  parties,  and  seeing,  what  any  just  treatment  of 
our  history  must  show,  that  there  must  always  be  in  every  nation  not 
decrepit  or  oppressed,  a  division  between  the  more  riulical  and  the 
more  conservative,  students  would  become  in  either  party  less  bigoted, 
but  none  the  less  earnest. 

'*As  to  political  economy,  I  would  have  the  same  ])rinciple  adopted. 
Two  lectureships  should  bo  established,  to  which  leading  advocates  of 
the  two  great  sides  in  political  economy  might  be  caHed.  Lecturers  like 
these  would  stir  great  activity  among  the  students,  would  awake  many, 

'A  curious  Hurvival,  or  ])ar(lon:il)lo  trauHfonuatioii,  of  tho  i)rinoiplo  of  primogeni- 
ture, in  the  institution  of  CorncUlinivoreity,  is  the  charter  proviHion  that  "the  eldest 
male  lineal  descendant  of  Kzra  Cornell  "  shall  always  he  one  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
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and  spur  on  more.    Both  parties  being  represented  neither  coald  com- 
plain.'^ 

The  principle  involved  in  these  recommendations,  namely,  a  repre- 
sentative  treatment  of  American  history  and  of  political  economy  was 
carried  out  in  the  latter  department  in  that  double  system  of  lectures 
by  Dr.  Henry  Carter  Adams  and  the  Hon.  Ellis  Roberts,  representatives 
respectively  of  free  trade  and  protection.  Although  the  system  was 
criticised  at  the  tinjp  in  an  article  published  in  The  Nation,  entitled  "A 
Duplex  Professorship,''  it  has  been  practically  essayed  in  recent  years 
by  Harvard  University  and  Yale  College,  which  both  secured  the  serv- 
ices of  Professor  Robert  Thompson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
represent  economic  interests  not  already  advocated.  It  may,  however, 
be  seriously  questioned  whether  partisan  interests  in  political  economy 
have  really  any  more  fitting  place  in  university  circles  than  have  sec- 
tarian interests,  against  which  President  White*  led  one  of  the  modern 
crusades. 

The  first  foundations  for  a  chair  of  American  History  in  Cornell 
University  were  made  the  very  year  of  President  White's  recommen- 
dation, 1871-'72,  in  the  election  of  Professor  George  Washington  Greene 
*'  to  one  of  the  chairs  of  American  History,  and  the  purchase  of  Presi- 
dent Sparks'  library  in  American  History"  (Cornell  University  Regis- 
ter, 1871-'72,  p.  45).  Professor  Greene,  of  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  was  a 
nonresident  lecturer  during  one  trimester,  either  fall  or  winter,  from 
1871  to  1874-'75.  The  only  evidence  available  respecting  the  character 
of  his  course  is  the  following  examination  paper,  set  in  the  second 
term  of  Senior  year,  1873-'74 : 

PROFESSOR  GREENE'S  EXAMINATION  IN  AMERICAN    HISTORY. 

1.  What  foar  nations  laid  claim  to  the  territories  whioh  ultimately  became  the 
United  States? 

2.  Upon  what  principle  did  each  foand  its  claim  f 

3.  What  was  the  original  object  of  the  colonization  of  Virginia? 

4.  What  that  of  New  England  f 

5.  What  where  the  three  forms  of  the  relations  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother 
country  f 

6.  How  did  alienation  begin  f 

7.  Explain  the  connection  between  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

8.  Through  what  channel  did  the  colonists  receive  their  specie  f 

9.  Give  the  story  of  the  Hutchinson  letters. 

10.  What  was  the  civil  government  of  the  Revolution  f 

11.  What  was  the  first  great  financial  error  of  the  Revolution  f 

12.  What  was  the  fundamental  error  with  regard  to  the  army  of  the  Revolution  T 

13.  Who  was  the  great  diplomatist  of  the  Revolution  t 

14.  Name  some  authors  and  their  works. 

15.  What  two  foreign  officers  rendered  the  most  important  services  during  the  war 
of  Independence  f 

16.  What  was  the  early  life  of  Jean  de  Kalb  T 

17.  What  two  schools  of  military  tactics  were  represented  in  the  American  Army  t 

18.  What  was  the  approximate  number  of  Oerman  mercenaries  T 

19.  What  was  De  Kalb's  commission  from  Broglie  f 
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Professor  Green«r\s  oonnection  with  Cornell  Uuirersity  ceaecd  is 
1S74-75.  From  his  time  antil  the  appointment  of  Professor  Moses  Coit 
Tyler  in  l^^Sl,  Anieriean  history  was  represented  as  well  as  thecireom- 
Ktarjces  allowed  by  Professor  Dwight's  lectures  on  American  Consti- 
tutional Law  and  History;  by  Professor  Wilson's  coarse  of  forty 
IfiCtures  on  American  Law  and  Polity ;  and  by  Professor  Bassel  vho 
^ave  regular  class  instruction  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Daring  the  absence  of  Presiilent  White  as  minis^r  to  Germany,  Mr. 
KuKsel  read  the  firesident's  lectures  on  Mediaeval  history  to  the  seniors 
and  gave  theoi  two  terms  in  the  history  of  their  own  coautry,  besida 
Ins  regular  work  in  Roman  history.  As  acting  president  of  the  aniv^- 
sity  in  18S0-'8I,  he  reported  to  the  trustees  that  Mr.  John  Fiske  gare 
that  year  seven  lectures  on  American  History,  while  Ooldwin  Smitk 
gave  five  on  the  Constitutional  History  of  England. 

PBOFESSOB  MOSES  COIT  TYLEB. 

In  1881,  the  year  in  which  Professor  Bussel  withdrew  trom  Cornell 
University  to  take  the  vacant  chair  of  Professor  Diman  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Mr.  Tyler  was  appointed  "Professor  of  American  History  and 
Jjiterature."  Since  1867  he  had  been  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English 
literature  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  be  had  already  won  fame 
for  his  8i)ecial  work  in  the  history  of  American  literature,  and  where  he 
was  deservedly  popular  by  reason  of  his  interest  in  every  progressive 
movement.  Ho  was  the  champion  of  the  students  in  the  gymnasium 
<;2Mi.se,  and  lie  was  on  the  aflQrmative  side  of  the  long  mooted  question  of 
ji(lmittiii<r  woiiKMi  *  to  tho  University,  which  was  decided  in  1870,  as 
Jiid^.^c!  (/oolcy  said,  without  cjiiisin;:^  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  university 
matters,  and  with  *'no  evil  results  wiiatever."  In  1873  Professor  TvUt 
and  President  Anj^ell,  of  the  University  of  Michijj^an,  were  both  preseut 
at  tlie  hi\  in«,^  of  tin*  corner-stone  of  8a^o  Colle<re  for  women,  who  were 
now  to  l»e  admitted  to  Cornell  University.  Both  the  professor  and  the 
jn'esiih'iit  deelannl  their  nn(inalilied  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  this  n(»w  de- 
parture. .Air.  Tyler  took  for  his  text  the  words  of  Frederick  liobertsoii, 
*' Savi'  yonrsrlf  from  all  sectarianism,"  and  applied  this  principle,  n]H)ii 
which  botii  the  University  of  jMichi«ran  and  that  of  Cornell  had  bveu 
foundi'd,  to  education,  lie  showed  clearly  that,  as  there  could  be  no 
fencin*,^  (►tV  sections  of  knoNvled;j:e,  whether  the  classics,  the  modern  laii- 

■  Snul«'iiir»ot"  this  ^H'at  tpu'stion,  which  has  boon  favorahly  dociilo«l  l»y  Michi{^aDac<i 
Conull  riii\orsiii«'s,  will  timl  vory  sii-;;;t'stive  idoas  upon  tho  siilijirt, />rf>  ami  io». 
^^P  ill  tin*  ri»m>rt  mailo  to  tho  roj^outs  of  tho  I'nivorsity  of  Miohi:;an.  whon  tho  subjt-ii 
of  tho  a«liMiNNion  of  wtunon  to  aoailoiuio  trainiiiiX  was  tirst  proposotl  iu  that  State;  f2' 
piiu«'Oilini;sat  \\w  layiiisj;  t»f  thooi>riior-st«>iio  of  tho  Sa^jo  CoUo^oof  CornoU  I'liivorsitv. 
Ith.uM:  I'liivorxity  I'n-vs.  l*^r:>,  whioh  oi»riiaiiis.  i>]».  Tl  to  lUI.  tho  roport  siihiiiittod  to 
tho  tiu'^tt'os  oi  C\»i'nrll  I'liivor-iiiy.  in  hoh.iif  of  a  niijority  of  tho  coinn. 1111*0  ou  Mr. 
.*ia:io's  proposal  tn  ondow  a  r.^Iloi^o  I'or  w»»u  -n.  with  a  ni  >'*t  roniarkahle  array  of  fact* 
r<.  optiiions:  y;>^  tho  annnal  roports  of  tho  prositli'ut  y^liaruard-  ot'  Columbia  College 
in  rocont  \oar>,  pjnioularlv  that  ot  l^'^l. 
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goages,  or  the  nataral  sciences,  to  be  the  exclusive  field  for  academic 
caltare,  so  there  should  be  no  limitations  of  persons  in  education.  The 
great  idea  of  the  founder  of  Cornell  Uuiversity — "  where  any  person  can 
find  instruction  in  any  subject'' — was  logically  applied  to  sex,  the  *^  most 
arbitrary  species  of  educational  sectarianism." 

SUCCESS  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  HISTOBY. 

One  excellent  literary  result  of  Professor  Tyler's  call  to  Cornell — an 
-essay  by  one  of  his  lady  pupils — happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
present  writer,  who,  for  historical  profit  and  pedagogical  experiment, 
read  the  paper  to  the  members  of  his  seminary  of  history  and  politics 
in  Baltimore.  The  members  knew  nothing  and  guessed  nothing  as  to 
the  author,  least  of  all  that  the  paper  was  written  by  a  woman.  The 
subject  was  "  Bacon's  Rebellion,"  in  Virginia  in  16T5,  and  it  was  written 
from  the  best  sources  then  available,  before  Mr.  Eggleston's  discovery 
of  new  material  in  London,  by  Miss  Mary  E.  B.  Roberts,  when  a  student 
at  Cornell  University.  She  is  now  an  assistant  of  Miss  Coman,  pro- 
fessot  of  history  in  Wellesley  College,  Massachusetts.  These  two  young 
teachers,  the  one  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  the 
other  of  Cornell  University,  both  with  special  attainments  in  history, 
have  now  united  the  experience  derived  at  two  universities  for  the 
promotion  of  history  in  a  special  college  for  women.  Miss  Freeman, 
the  president  of  Wellesley  College,  and  formerly  its  professor  of  his- 
tory, was  a  graduate  of  the  historical  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  as  was  also  her  predecessor,  Mary  D.  Sheldon,  author  of 
*' Studies  in  General  History"  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1885). 
Still  another  graduate  from  that  department  is  Miss  Lucy  M.  Salmon, 
author  of  a  valuable  monograph  on  the  "History  of  the  Appointing 
Power  of  the  President,"  which  George  William  Curtis  said  '*  is  by  far 
the  most  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  historically,  yet  made  in  this 
country ;  and  its  conciseness  and  mastery  of  an  immense  detail,  of 
-which  I  know  something  by  experience,  are  remarkable."  This  mono- 
graph was  published  by  the  American  Historical  Association  (Volume 
I,  Paper  No.  5,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  Kew  York,  1886),  For  the  year 
1886-'87,  Miss  Salmon  was  appointed  fellow  in  history  at  Bryn  Mawr, 
that  new  and  well-equipped  college  for  women  near  Philadelphia,  and 
she  has  recently  been  made  professor  of  history  in  Vassar  College. 
Prom  an  historical  point  of  view,  it  wpuld  therefore  appear  that  tlie 
Michigan  and  Cornell  experiment  has  been  attended  with  successful 
results. 

PEOFESSOB  TYLEB'S  COUBSES  AND  METHODS. 

In  a  private  letter  to  the  writer  of  these  sketches,  Professor  Tyler 
thus  describes  his  course  and  methods  of  teaching:  "  Perhaps  it  may  % 
be  a  i>eculiarity  in  my  work  as  a  teacher  of  history  here  that  I  am  per- 
mitted to  give  my  whole  attention  to  American  history.    At  any  rate, 
this  fact  enables  me  to  organize  the  work  of  American  history  so  as  to 
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cover,  more  i>erfeictly  tbau  I  uould  otherwise  do,  tbe  whole  Held,  froa 
the  prehistoric  timen  of  this  continent  donn  to  the  pi'CBeiit,  with  a  ni- 
outeuetM  of  attention  varyiug,  of  course,  astheimportauce  of  tbepartic- 
Qlar  topic  varies. 

"  I  confess  that  I  adopt  for  American  history  the  principle  vhick 
Professor  Seeley,  of  Cambridge,  is  fond  of  applying  to  English  hisioir, 
namely,  that  while  history  should  be  thoroughly  scientific  in  its  tuetbod, 
its  object  should  hepmctical.  To  thi^  extent  I  l>etieveiu  history  with  a 
tendency.  My  interest  in  our  own  past  is  chiefly  derived  from  my  in- 
terest in  oar  own  present  and  future ;  and  I  teach  American  history, 
not  so  much  to  make  historians  as  to  make  citizens  and  goml  leaders 
for  the  State  and  nation.  From  this  point  of  view  I  decide  upou  the  se- 
lotion  of  historical  topics  for  special  study.  At  present  I  should  de- 
scribe them  a^  the  following :  The  native  races,  esi>ecially  the  tnonnd- 
bniUlers  and  the  North  American  Indiaus;  the  alleged  Pre-CToluuibiftn 
discoveries;  the  origin  and  enforcement  of  England's  claim  toKorth 
America,  as  against  competing  Buropean  nations;  the  motivvs  and 
methods  of  English  colony-planting  in  America  in  the  seveiiteeolb  and 
eighteenth  centuries ;  tbe  development  of  ideas  and  iustitnlioos  in  the 
American  colonies,  with  particular  reference  to  religion,  education,  in- 
dustry, and  civil  freedom  ;  the  grounds  of  intercolonial  isolation  and  of 
intercolonial  fellowship ;  the  causes  and  progress  of  the  movement  for 
colonial  independence ;  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  national  Con- 
stitution; the  origin  and  growth  of  political  parties  under  the  Cousti- 
tntion;  the  history  of  slavery'  as  a  factor  in  American  politics,  culmi- 
nating in  the  civil  war  of  1 861-'C5.  On  all  these  subjects,  I  try  to  gene- 
rate and  preserve  in  myself  and  my  impils  such  an  anxiety  for  the  truth 
that  we  shall  prefer  it  even  to  national  traditions  or  the  idolatries  of 
party.  * 

"As  to  methods  of  work,  I  doubt  if  I  have  anything  to  report  that 
is  peculiar  to  myself  or  diGTerent  from  the  usage  of  all  teacheis  who 
try  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  I  am  an  eclectic.  I  have  tried  to 
learn  all  the  current  ways  of  doing  this  work,  and  have  appropriated 
what  I  thought  best  suited  to  our  own  circumstances.  As  I  have  stn- 
deots  of  all  grades  so  my  methmls  of  work  include  the  recitation,  tbe 
'  SpBcial  students  of  history  at  Cortiall  University  eujoy  exceptional  advantages  for 
the  atady  of  tbe  history  of  slavery,  which  vcill  some  day  be  couHiJered  more  from  ua 
economic  and  aocial,  and  lens  from  a  nii>ral  and  pulilical  point  of  view.  Iscientific 
Htndies  of  tbe  si)^>Joct  of  slavery  have  already  begun  at  tbe  Jolins  Hopkins  University, 
and  this  note  is  to  remind  all  students  of  tbe  subject  that  the  lal«  Bev.  Samuel  J. 
May,  of  Syracuse,  gave  to  the  library  of  Cornell  Uuiversity  hia  lart(e  and  remarka- 
ble collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  slavery  and  the  hiMory  of  the  anti -slavery 
movement  in  Kuf^land  and  in  this  country.  This  collection  has  been  fnrther  en- 
riched by  giflsfrom  Mr.  Richurd  D.  Webb,  of  Dnbtin,  In-Iaud  ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pnase 
*NicIiol,  of  Ediuburuh.  Scotland  ;  Mr,  Charles  Francis  Adams;  the  Rev.  Adin  Ballon  ; 
tlie  Rev.  Samuel  May,  jr. ;  and  many  others.  Ttie  UniviTitiiy  ]ibr:iry  at  Ithaca ;  the 
Pnblie  Library  of  the  city  of  Providoiiee :  aiiit  the  public  and  privatelihraries  of 
Washin|{ton,  D.  C,  are  the  best  places  in  (he  United  Slates  for  tbe  study  of  tbs  "pe- 
culiar institntion. " 
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lecture,  and  the  seminary.  I  have  foand  it  impossible  by  the  two 
former  to  keep  my  students  from  settling  into  a  merely  passive  attitude ; 
it  is  only  by  the  latter  that  I  can  get  them  into  an  attitude  that  is  in- 
quisitive, eager,  critical,  originating.  My  notion  is  that  the  lecturing 
must  be  reciprocal.  As  I  lecture  to  them  so  must  they  lecture  to  me. 
We  are  all  students  and  all  lecturers.  The  law  of  life  with  us  is  co- 
operation in  the  search  after  the  truth  of  history." 

PRESENT   STATUS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY  AT   CORNELL. 

In  the  first  annual  report  of  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  the  successor 
of  Andrew  Dickson  White  as  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  afterwards  as  professor  of  history  and  president  of  Cor- 
nell University  (1885),  may  be  found  the  first  instructor's  report  of 
American  history,  and,  indeed,  of  all  special  branches  of  instruction  at 
Cornell,  signed  in  each  case  by  the  representative  man.  This  is  an- 
other Michigan  feature  of  university  administration  introduced  by  Presi- 
dent Angell  at  the  beginning  of  his  regime.  While  there  are  some  ob- 
jections to  the  method  on  general  grounds,  it  is  eminetitly  satisfactory 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  individual  department,  which  thus  secures  an 
adequate  representation  of  its  condition  and  necessities. 

Professor  Tyler's  report  showed  thftt,  daring  the  academic  year 
1885-'86  his  classes  numbered  as  follows : 


Stadents  in- 


Senior  leotariM 

Senior  seminary 

Jnnior  lectare«  

Jnnior  seminary 

Recitations  in  von  Hoist 

Total 


Fall 

Winter 

term. 

term. 

85 

84 

21 

14 

39 

35 

33 

31 

12 

10 

140 

124 

Spring 
term. 


34 


40 
31 


105 


PROFESSOR   TYLER  FAVORS  STUDY  BY  TOPICS. 

In  his  special  report  Professor  Tyler  says :  "  The  one  portion  of  my 
work  during  the  year  which  has  been  the  least  satisfactory  to  me  in  its 
results  was  that  in  Von  Hoist.  I  introduced  the  work  as  an  experi- 
ment. After  two  terms  I  convinced  myself  that  I  can  get  better  results 
in  other  ways  than  in  recitations  from  that  author  or  from  any  other. 
It  may  be  due  to  my  own  limitations  as  a  teacher,  but  I  can  get  far  more 
work  out  of  my  pupils,  even  along  the  lines  of  Von  Hoist's  volumes,  can 
do  more  to  quicken  independent  thinking  on  their  part  and  to  arouse 
in  them  enthusiasm  for  historical  study,  by  setting  them  to  the  investi- 
gation of  leading  historical  topics  than  by  their  learning  of  the  contents 
of  any  one  book  for  the  purpose  of  reciting  it  to  me.  I  do  not  ignore 
the  necessity  and  the  value  of  regular  drill  in  learning  and  reciting  his- 
tory on  the  part  of  students  in  a  certain  stage  of  development.  All  my 
other  work  implies  that  when  they  come  to  me  they  have  passed  beyond 
that  stage." 


lo8  CIRCULARS   OF    IMFOBMATION    FOR    1687.         ^^^^H 

J'BOPBSSOE  TVLEtt'S   src.GESTIONS. 

"For  the  futuru  1  see  room  for  improvement  in  t^cveral  ilErections: 
{a)  In  the  morn  perfect  m^uHtmout  nml  uo-uriliuiaioii  of  the  different 
portions  of  our  work  in  tho  departmont  of  liiatory  and  political  ACieDoe; 
(!•}  iu  greatercu.ro  tbiit  Htildeiits  sliall  not  bu  Hiimittcd  itito  advaooed 
work  aiitil  tlii^y  liave  qiialifled  tliemaelves  for  it  by  t»kins  work  vbieb 
is  prepari^tory.  For  tiiHtanoe,  my  presentACioii  of  Amerioaii  hJHlory  |m«- 
miiipD«da  on  tlift  part  of  my  Htiident^^  a  fair  knowledge  <if  inaderu  Buto- 
pcaa  history,  panloiilarly  of  that  of  Kugland,  Ifat  not  a  few  of  tlieni  an 
very  dcfoctivu  in  snuti  knowledge;  (v)  iu  tbo  gioater  nso  by  the  ata- 
deuta  of  tliu  bitituricul  library  in  real  research,  a  tiiitig  only  to  be  real- 
ized wht'U  all  our  sLudenta  shall  live  souewhere  uoar  tliv  univertut^  to 
which  they  iHslong  and  cau  thus  easily  make  nae  of  their  half  hnora  of 
daylight  leisnre  aud  many  of  their  evenlaga  iu  the  library  ;  {ft)  fii  tlie 
greiit«rstimHtaa  to  historical  and  political  studifut  which  would  bo  given 
by  tho  presence  of  a  vigorous  law  school ;  {r)  in  tlie  lllling  up  uf  gaps 
iu  oar  bUtorical  library,  particularly  aa)  to  th»  primary  dociimontM." 

A  VtSIT   TO   PROFESSOR  TYLEtt'S  SEMINARY. 

Aftu*  a  study  of  the  documentary  history  of  the  historical  deport- 
uient  of  Cornell  Uuiversity,  a  personal  observation  of  Us  environ- 
mcut  proved  highl.v  iuterestiug  to  the  presout  writer.  Ue  found  the 
professor  of  Amencan  history  iu  his  private  oQlce,  adjoining  his  sem- 
iuary-room,  to  whicli  there  is  a  private  entrance  from  tho  aforesaid 
office  and  a  public  entrance  from  one  of  the  main  halls  of  the  university 
buihling.  Tho  semi  nary- room  was  well  lighted  aod  highly  attraotiveto 
the  eye.  Au  ordinary  recitation -room  biul  plainly  bfcn  IraauforBie<l 
from  its  primitive  savage  state  to  au  enviroumeut  suggestive  of  civil- 
ized mau  and  of  human  history.  There  was  indeed  a  picture  of  tho 
Claveras  sknll,  the  oldest  of  Ainericaus,  bnt  there  were  also  historical 
portraits  ami  enf,'niviiii:s  ujiou  the  walls.  Tiie  K"'at  iniip  puWisht'd  by 
the  Land  Office  of  the  United  States  was  the  most  conspicuoos  tbiog 
in  the  room  and  showed  that  here  American  history  was  especially 
taught.  Moat  iuteresting  of  all  was  the  origioal  map  of  New  Torit,  pre- 
pared in  1798  hy  General  Simeon  DeWitt,  surveyor  general  of  the  Stater 
and  showing  the  fountain-head  of  all  tbo.se  remarkably  classic  names 
which  still  designate  the  towns  and  counties  of  New  York  State.  A 
better  basis  for  local  history  could  not  be  imagined  than  tliis  ori^nal 
surveyor's  map.  Within  Ciisy  reach  of  the  iustructor's  desk  was  an 
excellent  arrangement  of  general  maps,  suspended  upon  rollers,  in  an 
elevated  case,  from  which  any  one  map  could  be  pulled  down  like  a 
curtain.  The  room  appeared  to  l>e  a  combimition  of  lecture-roota  and 
seminary.  There  were  desks  arranged  iu  a  semicircle  around  the  in- 
structor's platform  for  class  convenience  in  note  taking,  aud  then',  too, 
at  one  aide  was  the  long  seminary  table,  with  chairs  about  it,  charac- 
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teristic  of  smaller  and  more  social  assemblies  where  teacher  and  sta- 
dent  meet  opou  a  friendly  footiug  with  less  formality  than  in  the  reg- 
ular recitation.  Close  by  the  table  was  a  convenient  set  of  shelves  for 
books  of  reference,  maps,  charts,  diagrams,  and  the  special  collections 
of  the  seminary.  An  archaeological  museum,  of  which  Professor  Tyler 
is  the  curator,  is  deposited  in  another  building  in  connection  with  the 
general  museum  of  natural  history,  but  the  professor  showed  the  vis 
iti*r  a  wiicten  catalogue  which  was  kept  in  the  seminary  room  to  record 
each  archaeological  or  other  gift  made  by  students  and  also  the  locality 
whence  each  gift  was  derived.  In  such  ways  the  department  of  Amer- 
ican history  and  its  historical  environment  are  constantly  improved  by 
the  co-oi>eratiou  of  instructor  and  class.  Although  at  the  time  of  the 
writf  r  s  visit  there  was  no  class  or  seminary  in  session,  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult in  the  light  of  facts  already  recorded  in  connection  with  Professor 
Tyler  s  work  to  imagine  the  scene  at  the  giving  of  a  lecture  or  the  read- 
ing and  discussion  of  a  thesis.  The  picture  of  this  seminary-room 
herewith  presented  may  have  a  certain  practical  value  in  suggesting  to 
other  teachers  and  institutions  the  laboratory  method  of  historical  work. 

G£:i£BAL  developme:«t  of  history  and  politics  since  1881. 

The  year  of  the  appointment  of  Professor  Tyler  to  the  chair  of  Ameri- 
can history  was  the  year  of  the  return  of  President  White  from  Ger- 
many, and  this  year  marks  an  improvement  of  university  work  all  along 
the  lines  of  history  and  political  science.  It  was  the  year  of  the  en- 
gagement of  the  English  historian^  Edward  A.  Freemen,  to  lecture  on 
geLeral  European  history;  of  Charles  Kendall  Adams  to  lecture  on 
English  constitutional  history;  of  Herbert  Tnttle,  who  had  been  a 
special  student  of  history  and  political  science  in  Berlin,  to  give  class  in- 
struction in  English  history  and  to  lecture  upon  politics,  international 
law,  and  diplomacy ;  of  Henry  Carter  Adams,  whom  President  White 
had  met  in  Europe,  to  lecture  upon  political  economy;  and  of  two  ad- 
ditional instructors  in  history  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  entire 
department  by  systematic  instruction  of  the  younger  students.  The 
subject  of  classical  history  which  Professor  Bnssel  had  represented  was 
now  relegated  entirely  to  the  classical  department. 

The  year  1881  also  marks  the  initiation  of  a  general  course  of  four 
years  in  history  and  political  science,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  philosophy.  This  course  had  been  recommended  by  President  White 
ten  years  before.  The  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  the  coarse 
were  now  regarded  as  preparatory  to  S|)ecialization  in  this  department, 
somewhat  aoocHding  to  the  principles  adopted  at  Columbia  College  and 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Daring  these  two  preparatory  years  the 
class  work  might  be  identical  with  that  in  any  one  of  the  other  three 
general  courses  leading  to  a  degree  in  arts,  literature,  or  philosophy. 
The  conditions  of  entrance  upon  the  general  coarse  in  history  and  polit- 
ical science  woe  made  the  same  as  for  philosophy  and  literature^ 
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namely,"thH  itriinarf  fsainiuiitjoii  for  adiuiesion  to  the  u[iii-eraity,*iii 
English  grammer,  geography,  physiology,  aritUmetic,  plauo  geometrj-, 
elemeatary  algebra,  ami,  in  additioti,  FreticU  and  Gwman,  and  csm 
matbematics,  Lntiii,  aud  the  ontlities  of  Greek  aud  Komaa  bistory  m 
required  for  adoiissioQ  to  tbe  classical  department ;  bnt  not  neoessarily 
Greek,  unless  tbe  citadidate  cbose  to  approacb  tbe  special  voarse  in 
history  aud  political  science  through  tbe  classical  ayenne,  iu  which 
ca^e  tbe  oonditiouii  iu  French,  German,  and  inathematics  were  lightenui 
and  an  entrance  esamiuation  iu  Qriiek  W!W  substitutwi.  Acoortling  to 
tbe  first  or  more  modern  plan,  a  model  four-yeara'  coame  in  history  and 
political  science  would  be  as  follows  : 

First  year. 

(Both  languages  are  required  in  tbe  course.) 

First  term. — French  or  Oerinau,  5  hours;  Latin,  4;  rhetoric,  2;  geon- 
etry  and  conic  sections,  u ;  military  drill,  2. 

Second  term, — French  or  German,  6;  Latin,  4;  rhetoric,  2 ;  algebra,  S. 

Third  tervt. — General  European  history,  2;  French  or  OermaD,  5; 
Latin,  4 ;  rhetoric,  2 ;  plane  trigonometry,  3 ;  military  drill,  2. 


First  term. — Grecian  history,  2;  English  history,  3;  French,  3;  Ger 
man,  3 ;  essays  and  declamations,  1 ;  Greek,  Latin,  modern  laognagea, 
mathematics,  or  natural  sciences,  3. 

Second  term. — Komau  history, 2;  English  history, 3;  French, 3;  Ger- 
man, 3 ;  essays  and  declamations,  1 ;  Greek,  Latin,  modem  languages, 
mathematics,  or  natural  sciences,  3. 

Third  term. — Roman  history,  2;  English  history,  3;  French,  3;  Ger- 
man, 3 ;  essays  and  declamations,  1 ;  theory  of  probabilities  and  statis- 
tics, 3  ;  military  drill,  2. 

Third  year. 

First  term. — Mediaeval  and  modern  history,  3;  Euglisb  constitutional 
history  or  systematic  poUtics,5;  American  history — prehistoric  America 
and  the  period  of  discovery,  3;  psychology,  2;  sanitary  science,  labor 
laws,  and  penal  discipline,  or  opttontil,  2. 

Second  term. — Mwleru  history,  3;  American  history — the  planting  of 
the  American  colonies,  3;  political  economy,  2  ;  moral  philosophy  aud 
political  ethics,  2 ;  essays  aud  orations,  2 ;  optional,  3. 

Third  term. — Modern  history,  2;  American  history — tbe  institutions 
of  the  colonial  times,  3;  logic,  3;  political  economy,  2;  essays  aud  ora- 
tions, 2;  optional,  3. 

Fourth  year. 

First  term. — American  history — the  period  of  the  Revolution,  1765- 
1789,3 ;  modern  history,  3 ;  English  constitutional  history  or  systematic 
politics,  5 ;  history  of  philosophy  aud  the  natural  sciences,  3. 
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Second  term. — Americau  history,  first  national  period,  1789-1820,  3; 
modern  history,  3  j  philosophy  of  history,  3 ;  international  law,  5  j  mili- 
tary science,  2. 

Third  term. — American  history,  second  national  period,  1820-1865,3; 
modern  history,  2;  American  law  and  jurisprudence  (Professor  Wil- 
son), 5 ;  finance  and  political  economy,  5 ;  preparation  of  thesis. 

PEESIDENT  CHARLES  KENDALL  ADAMS. 

In  the  year  1885  Professor  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  who,  since  1881, 
had  been  non-resident  lecturer  on  history  in  Cornell  University,  was 
called  from  his  resident  professorship  in  the  University  of  Michigan  to 
succeed  President  White  at  Ilhaca.  Mr.  Adams  was  appointed  not  only 
to  the  presidency  but  to  the  same  professorship  of  history  which  Mr. 
White  had  so  ably  filled.  With  this  appointment  the  historical  depart- 
ment of  Cornell  University  found  itself  planted  a  second  time  upon  a  cor- 
ner-stone taken  from  the  Uui versity  of  Michigan.  The  best  experience 
of  the  latter  institution  in  teaching  history  was  thus  again  removed  to  the 
Ithaca  foundation.  From  the  first  annual  report  of  President  Adams 
(188G)  it  appears  that  two  of  the  special  courses  of  lectures,  which  had 
been  prepared  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  were  given  last  year  to 
students  at  Cornell.  The  subjects  were  (1)  Theories  and  Methods  of 
English  Government;  (2)  Political  History  of  England  since  the  Na- 
l)oleonic  Wars.  For  the  year  1886-'87  President  Adams  announces  a 
course  on  the  Rise  of  Prussia,  which  is  also  a  portion  of  Cornell's  inher- 
itance from  Ann  Arbor. 

With  President  Adams  there  came  to  Cornell  University  one  of  his 
special  students,  Mr.  F.  H.  flodder,  who  has  given  satisfactory  instruc- 
tion in  general  history  and  in  elementary  political  economy,  preparatory 
to  the  more  advanced  economic  courses  of  Dr.  Henry  Carter  Adams, 
who,  since  1881,  has  spent  half  the  university -year  at  Ann  Arbor  and 
the  other  half  at  Ithaca. 

PROFESSOR  HERBERT   TUTTLE. 

Although  appointed  to  teach  politics  and  international  law,  Professor 
Tuttle  has  devoted  no  little  attention  to  the  interests  of  history  at  Cor- 
nell University.  He  has  been,  from  the  time  of  his  appointment  in 
1881,  a  representative  of  this  subject,  pre-eminently  from  a  scientific  and 
from  a  European  point  of  view.  He  has  devoted  himself  with  great 
energy  and  decided  success  to  writing  the  history  of  Prussia  from  a 
critical  and  unbiased  standpoint.  To  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  this  im- 
portant task.  President  White  early  saw  to  it  that  the  University  library 
was  properly  supplied  with  the  necessary  original  materials,  without 
which  an  attempt  to  wi  ite  Prussian  history  in  Ithaca  would  have  been 
impossible.  Aside  from  this  literary  work,  Professor  Tuttle  has  given 
systematic  instruction  in  English  constitutional  history,  and  in  the  year 
1885-'86,he  gave  anew  and  highly  successful  public  course  on  European 
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History  in  the  Eighteenth  Oentar; — a  coarse  Tchich  ^as  the  uataral  o 
growth  of  bia  studies  ia  Prassian  history.  Hehas  takeunn  active  part 
\a  the  historical  seminary,  where  he  suggested  the  following  topics  in 
the  year  ISSii:  (I)  The  Family,  Clan,  and  Tribe;  (2)  Rousseaa'a  Stwial 
Contract;  (3)FederalGovernmeatj  (4)  Formsof  Government;  (5)  Forms 
of  Representation;  (C)  Constitntiou  of  Legislatures;  (7)  The  Vpto 
Power ;  (S)  The  Cabinet  in  England  and  America ;  (9)  The  To^rnsbtp ; 
(10)  Wnnicipal Government;  (ll)TheCivilService;  ( 12)  The  Jory Sys- 
tem; (13)  Appointment  and  Tenure  of  Judges;  (li)  Sonrces  of  Law; 
(15)  Roman  and  Common  Law ;  (10)  The  State  and  the  Army. 

Mr.  Tattle  has  recently,  1887,  been  made  professor  of  the  H  istory  of 
Political  and  Municipal  Institutions  and  of  International  Law  at  Cornell 

F University.  ^ 

A  TISIT  TO  PEESIDEXT   ADAMS'  SESISABY.  ^H 

In  company  with  President  Adams  and  Professor  Tattle,  the  writer 
visited  the  semiaary-room  where  the  special  ami  more  advanced  work 
of  these  two  professors  with  their  students  is  done.  The  room,  which 
is  high  and  well  ventilated,  adjoins  the  main  library  of  the  Cnivorsily, 
and  is  therefore  most  convenient  for  the  prosecution  of  qniet,  secladed 
studies  within  reach  of  adequate  supplies  of  books  and  documents- 
The  works  most  needed  for  frequent  reference  in  Euglish  history,  to  the 
exteutofaboattwo  thousand  voluDies,  including,  for  example,  Ilausanl's 
Debates,  are  kept  upon  open  shelves  in  the  seminary-room.  There  are 
the  usual  long  tables,  arranged  T  fashion,  for  the  greatest  oonvenieoce 
of  the  greatest  number.  The  tables  are  providt^d  with  drawers,  wliioli 
lock,  and  each  stndent  is  sovereign  proprietor  of  his  own  place  at  the 
table.  Around  this  friendly  board  graduate  students,  and  seniors,  com- 
petent and  willing  to  elect  the  seminary  course,  assemble  two  hoars 
each  week  for  the  discussion  of  original  papers.  The  kind  of  topics 
treated  is  shown  in  the  preceding  list  prepared  by  Professor  Tattle- 
Members  of  the  seminary  and  other  privileged  students  have  access  to 
the  room  during  library  hours,  which  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  10  p.m.  Besides 
the  special  collection  of  books  employed  in  research,  there  are  about  ono 
hundred  and  fifty  periodicals,  historical,  political,  literary,  &c.,  kept  in 
the  seminary-room  in  their  respective  pigeonholes.  Betides  a  few  in- 
teresting portraits  which  adorn  the  walls,  the  most  noticeable  work  of 
historical  art  is  a  remarkably  flue  cast  of  the  imperial  statue  of  Augostos 
C£esar,aca3tpresented  tothetJniversity  by  a  class  of  re<'.cnt  graduates. 
The  gift  was  designed  to  form  the  beginuingof  a  mnsenm  of  plastic 
art,  an  idea  which  every  historical  department  should  foster  in  connec- 
tion with  a  museum  of  archieology.  If  art  is  truly  the  very  flow«r  of 
history,  as  Hermau  Grimm  well  says,  then  historical  teachers  shoald 
foster  the  growth  of  its  products  as  they  do  the  collection  of  books  and 
manuscripts;  for,  after  all,  the  writing  of  history  and  even  the  prepara- 
tion of  historical  theses  is,  or  should  be,  an  artistic  process.     Qood/orm, 
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whether  in  men,  statues,  books,  things  done  or  said,  is  always  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  students. 

ADDITION'  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  TO  HISTORY  AND  POLITICS. 

The  most  notable  recommendation  made  by  President  White,  toward 
the  close  of  his  regime  in  Cornell  University,  was  that,  in  1884,  for  the 
institution  of  *'  a  course  of  practical  instruction  calculated  to  fit  young 
men  to  discuss  intelligently  such  important  social  questions  as  the  best 
methods  of  dealing  practically  with  pauperism,  intemperance,  crime  of 
various  degrees  and  among  persons  of  different  ages,  insanity,  idiocy, 
and  the  like."  He  first  suggested  the  course  in  1871,  in  language  well 
worthy  of  perusal.  (See  University  Eegister,  1871-'72,  p.  44.)  Such  a 
course  was  authorized  by  the  trustees,  and  has  since  been  conducted  by  a 
non-resident  professor,  Mr.  Frank  B,  Sanborn,  secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Charities  and  of  the  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion. Xot  only  were  lectures  given  upon  the  subjects  proposed,  but,  at 
the  close  of  each  week  Mr.  Sanborn  visited,  with  his  class  of  students, 
some  instructive  institution  in  the  vicinity  of  Cornell  University.  They 
studied  the  local  charities  and  punitory  methods  of  the  surrounding 
county  5  they  went  to  the  reformatory  institution  at  Elmira,  the  lunatic 
asylum  at  Ovid,  the  State  prison  at  Auburn,  &c.  Such  excursions  led 
to  what  President  White  well  called  ^'  laboratory  work  in  social  science.'^ 
Such  methods  have  long  been  practiced  by  the  pupils  of  Le  Play  in 
France,  and  Conrad  in  Germany ;  it  is  high  time  for  their  more  general 
introduction  into  the  American  system  of  student-training.  The  best 
modern  practice  of  European  countries  in  the  settlement  of  social  ques- 
tions is  now  a  matter  of  history,  of  quite  as  much  importance,  perhaps, 
as  the  dynasties  of  Egypt  or  of  Babylon. 

The  importance  of  instruction  in  social  science  was  emphasized  by 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  president  of  the  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, at  its  Saratoga  meeting  in  1886.  He  would  have  the  subject  taught* 
not  only  in  colleges,  but  in  high  schools,  in  upper  grammar  schools,  and 
even  in  Sunday  schools. 

MUSEUM  OF  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

In  the  original  plan  for  the  organization  of  Cornell  University,  Presi- 
dent White  declared  that  "the  University  can  never  attain  to  the  pro- 
portions we  hope  for  it  without  some  collections  illustrative  of  the  great 
arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  While  galleries  of  statues 
and  paintings  by  artists  just  now  in  fashion  are  too  expensive  to  be 
thought  of,  art  collections  of  far  greater  educational  value  can  be  formed 
at  an  outlay  comparatively  trifling.  The  collections  of  casts  at  the  Ger- 
man  University  at  Bonn,  and  in  the  institutions  at  Boston,  Ann  Arbor 
and  Toronto;  the  collections  of  photographs  and  medallions  illustrat- 
ing architecture  and  sculpture,  and  the  collections  illustrating  the  his- 
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tory  of  paiuting  uoiv  forming  at  tbc  University  of  Michigan,  fkirnliA 
examples  of  the  equipaieut  which  ought  ere  long  to  bo  given  to  thli 
departDieiit," 

The  first  steps  toward  the  realization  of  this  i(le»l  vrere  taken  iu  th« 
supply  of  the  classical  department  and  the  collegu  of  architecture  with 
tneaus  of  artistic  illustration.  The  begiuuing  of  a  collection  of  cast* 
and  pictures  has  alreaily  beeu  made.  The  fouuilations  for  a  jnutieum  of 
archaM>Iogy  were  laid  by  President  White  iu  the  gift  of  a  collection  ol^ 
taiued  iu  South  America  during  the  espedition  of  Baron  Heuri  d* 
Bivi<>re.  Additions  to  this  uncleus  have  been  made  from  timo  to 
time.  In  1881,  when  Moaes  Coit  Tyler  was  appointed  itrofessorirf 
American  history,  he  began  to  interest  his  students  in  the  farther  to- 
crease  of  this  collection  by  douatious,  with  a  view  to  the  bettor  illna- 
tratioii  of  American  archieology.  Prehistoric  antiquities  from  varioiu 
parts  of  the  world  have  been  gradually  brought  together,  and  historical 
students  at  Cornell  are  now  iu  position  to  study  the  art  i^ud  develop- 
ment of  prehistoric  man  froui  the  comparative  point  of  view.  The 
Brchicological  portion  of  the  general  museum  has  beeu  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  professor  of  American  history,  and  it  has  become  a  source 
of  instruction  second  only  to  the  historical  libraries. 

In  his  final  report  to  the  trustees  in  1885,  President  '^VhiCesaid,asii« 
did  virtually  at  the  organization  of  the  University:  "  I  still  feel  thai 
to  accumulate  collections  of  this  sort  in  an  institution  like  this  is  a  ne- 
cessity and  a  duty.  We  cannot  indeed  rival  the  great  museums  of  the 
country,  like  those  sit  Washington  and  Xew  York,  but  we  ought  to  have 
Buch  a  representative  collection  as  would  afford  full  means  of  illustra- 
tion to  the  professor  who  brings  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  his  stu- 
dents. Collections  andspeciuieusin  this  department  [American  archae- 
ology] can  be  bought  at  present  for  comparatively  small  sums ;  the  time 
is  coming  when  they  will  cost  far  more.  •  •  •  j  would  also  here  im- 
l>ress  again  upon  the  trustees  the  necessity  of  looking  forward  to  o> 
proper  receptacle  for  a  collection  of  casts  illuatrativo  of  classical  art 
and  archieology,  history,  sculpture,  and  plastic  art  in  general.  Every 
great  university  and  technical  school  iu  Europe  has  such  a  collection 
either  of  its  own,  or  in  some  institution  in  the  neigh  horbood.  The  same 
is  true  of  several  important  institutions  in  this  country,  especially  Yale 
College  and  the  University  of  Michigan." 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES   IN    niSTOEY. 

The  growth  of  the  historical  department  of  Cornell  University  has 
been  accompanied  and  greatly  promoted  by  the  addition  of  the  follow- 
ing collections  to  the  general  library : 

].  A  large  collection  of  several  thousand  works  in  history  and  in  the 
literatures  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  from  President 
White's  own  library. 
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2.  The  Anthon  library  of  seven  thousand  volumes,  which  is  espec- 
ially rich  in  works  of  classical  and  historical  literature,  and  was  once 
the  working  collection  of  Professor  Charles  Anthon  during  his  long  and 
useful  career  at  Columbia  College. 

3.  The  Bopp  library,  of  about  twenty-five  hundred  volumes,  repre- 
senting oriental  literature,  and  the  foundations  of  comparative  philol- 
ogy, laid  by  Professor  Franz  Bopp  during  his  epoch-making  career  in 
the  University  of  Berlin. 

4.  The  Goldwin  Smith  library,  now  more  than  four  thousand  volumes, 
relating  chiefly  to  English  history  and  ancient  and  modem  literatures. 
The  first  part  of  this  collection  was  given  to  the  University  in  1869,  and 
has  Since  been  greatly  enriched  by  further  donations. 

5.  The  White  Architectural  library,  a  collection  of  over  one  thousand 
works  on  architecture,  art,  history,  and  archaeology,  made  by  Mr.  White 
during  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  embracing  full  sets  of  the  leading 
architectural  journals  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  with  a 
choice  collection  of  monographs.  With  this  library  came  a  fund  of 
$1,500  fr  cm  President  White  for  the  gradual  increase  of  the  collection 

G.  The  May  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  history 
of  slavery,  one  of  the  richest  collections  in  this  country. 

7.  The  Sparks  library  of  general  literature  and  American  history,  pur- 
chased in  1872,  soon  after  the  professorship  of  American  history  was  in- 
stituted and  George  Washington  Greene  appointed  to  the  chair.  This 
library,  collected  by  the  president  of  Harvard  College  and  the  first  pro- 
fessor of  history  ever  appointed  at  that  institution,  or,  indeed,  in  this 
country,  consists  of  about  five  thousand  volumes  and  four  thousand 
pamphlets. 

8.  In  1882,  ^' as  a  supplement  to  the  Sparks  and  May  collections'^ 
(see  annual  report  of  President  White,  1883,  page  20),  over  $5,000  was 
appropriated  by  the  trustees  ^'to  special  purchase  of  books  in  the  de- 
partment of  American  history."  This  was  done  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Professor  Tyler,  who,  in  1881,  was  called  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  take  this  chair.  The  immediate  occasion,  however,  of  this 
liberal  grant  of  money  was  the  sale,  in  'New  York,  of  the  famous  O'Cal- 
laghan  library,  from  which  Professor  Tyler  authorized  many  purchases. 
In  the  year  1882  also  came  the  deposit  of  "  a  large  collection  of  works 
relating  to  the  most  recent  period  in  our  history,  especially  the  time  of 
the  civil  war.^  The  same  year  was  fitted  up  a  special  library  for  the 
use  of  historical  students,  with  an  equipment  of  maps. 

9.  In  1882  there  was  paid  into  the  library  fund,  from  the  bequest  of 
Mrs.  Jennie  McGraw-Fiske,  more  than  $600,000.  This  extra  fund,  al- 
though still  in  legal  dispute,  amounts  now  to  over  $1,100,000,  and,  when 
the  income  of  this  vast  sum  is  applied  to  the  increase  of  the  library  of 
Cornell  University,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  confident  state- 
ment of  President  White,  made  in  his  report  of  1883,  that  the  Cornell 
collection,  then  numbering  about  60,000  well-chosen  books,  will  become 
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"  one  of  tlie  foremost  libraries  upon  tUia  contiuent — indeed,  oue  of  t 
important  libraries  of  tlie  world."    Of  coarse  bistory  will  share  in  ti 
appropriations  frotn  tliis  generous  bequest.     In  tbe  year  1SS4-*S5  ovw*l 
$14,000  ivere  appropriated  to  tbe  library  witbont  toacUiug  the  McGraw   ' 
fund.     Plans  for  a  magnificent  library  bnildiug  are  already  iu  au  ad- 
vanced state  of  preparation. 

10.  Besides  tbe  above  library  facilities,  of  iuterest  to  tbe  Listorical 
student,  there  ia  a  good  collection  of  Russian  history  and  lit^^ntliiK, 
which  was  presented,  in  ISSi,  to  Coniell  Uuivereity  by  tbe  Hon.  Engcmt 
Schuyler,  author  of  a  Life  of  Peter  the  Great,  There  is  also  »  very 
large  collection  of  American  newspaper  fileis,  tbe  value  of  wbtcb,  for 
historical  ijurposes,  many  college  libi-aries  have  yet  to  learn, 

PEE3IDEMT  WHITE'S   HISTORICAL  LIBRARY. 

In  his  final  report  to  the  trustees,  ISSi-'So,  President  White  sattl  large 
gifts  of  books  are  sure  to  follow  the  completion  of  a  fire-proof  library 
building.  "  I  kuow,"  be  added,  "  of  oue  very  valuable  collection,  num- 
bering over  twenty-five  tbousaud  volumes,  which  would  come  to  the 
University  to-day  as  a  free  gift  wei-e  such  a  building  in  readiness  to  re- 
ceive it."  It  was  early  announced  iu  1S37  that  ex-President  White  had 
formally  transferred  to  the  University  bis  own  private  library  upon  the 
above  condition,  and  at  a  nominal  valuation  of  $100,000,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  trustees  should  transfer  from  the  general  fund  the 
above  aum  of  money  for  tbe  endowment  of  a  historical  professorship  attd 
of  fellowships  in  history  and  political  economy.  One  of  the  most  im-  ] 
portant  conditions  of  the  gift  requires  that  the  university  shall  perpet- 
ually devote  tbe  income  from  $10,000  to  the  increase  of  the  collection. 
The  architect  of  tbe  new  library  building  is  instructed  to  provide  for 
the  collection  a  suite  of  apartments  that  will  accommodate  40,000  vol- 
umes, besides  the  necessarj'  facilities  for  seminary  work.  Thus,  Mr. 
White  has  strengthened  anew  the  fouudations  of  his  own  former  work 
at  Cornell,  and  provided  for  tbe  perpetuation  of  the  historical  collec- 
tions of  a  lifetime. 

President  White's  collection,  which  the  writer  has  seen,  is  particularly 
rich  iu  works  relating  to  the  French  Itevolution  and  the  Reformation. 
In  addition  to  standard  literature,  there  are  many  original  documeut^, 
letters,  stiite  papers,  and  striking  illustrations  of  the  revolutionary 
period  and  of  tbe  time  of  Napoleon.  Indeed,  this  library  impresses  the 
beholder  as  being  not  merely  a  magnificent  collection  of  printed  booka, 
but  as  a  wonderful  literary  museum.  It  is  particularly  iuterestiug  for 
its  illustrations  of  early  printing,  and  of  tbe  work  of  the  Germau  human 
ists,  also  of  their  controversies  with  the  Obscurantists.  English  and 
Italian,  as  well  as  French  and  German,  history  i.s  well  represented,  not 
only  by  the  usual  authorities  but  by  many  rare,  quaint,  and  annotated 
volumes.  Works  of  American  history  have  l>een  well  selected.  There 
are  many  thousand  pamphlets  bearing  npou  the  late  civil  war,  together 
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with  many  bound  files  of  newspapers  and  other  valuable  materials  upon 
the  subject.  The  library  is  strong  in  materials  for  the  history  of  science, 
of  superstition,  of  witchcraft,  sorcery,  and  magic;  of  criminal  law  and 
procedure,  etc.  In  political  and  social  science,  in  law  and  diplomacy, 
President  White's  collections  are  both  rare  and  useful.  The  history  of 
the  fine  arts  is  another  prominent  feature  of  this  superb  gift  to  Cornell 
University. 

It  is  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  far-reaching  modes  of  human  philan- 
thropy thus  to  provide  for  the  preservation  and  use  through  all  coming 
time  of  an  excellent  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts.  By  giving 
such  things  to  a  great  university,  a  man's  own  enjoyment  of  his  collec- 
tions is  increased  and  multiplied  forever.  This  humane  procedure  is  a 
happy  contrast  to  those  mercenary  auction  sales  of  valuable  private 
libraries,  the  dispersion  of  which  seems  oftentimes  like  the  scattering 
of  a  man's  life-work  to  the  winds. 

RELATION  OF   THE  LIBRARY  TO   THE  UNIVERSITY. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  feature  of  instruction  in  connection  with 
the  library  of  Cornell  University  is  the  course  of  elementary  lectures  on 
Bibliography,  delivered  by  the  acting  librarian,  Mr.  George  William 
Harris.  The  leading  idea  of  this  course  is  to  trace  "the  history  of  the 
book,  considered  as  the  vehicle  of  literature."  The  printed  syllabus, 
which  is  used  in  connection  with  the  lectures,  shows  that  the  lecturer 
treats  of  the  entire  history  of  books  and  book-making,  from  the  clay 
tablets  and  cylinders  of  Assyria,  the  palm -leaf  books  of  India,  and  the 
papyrus  rolls  of  Egypt,  down  to  modern  printing  and  book-binding.  It 
is  a  distinctly  historical  course,  with  primary  reference  not  so  much  to 
the  contents  as  to  the  form  of  books.  Such  instruction  to  students  by 
an  accomplished  librarian  is  of  great  value  in  teaching  the  unity  of  lit- 
erature and  the  dependence  of  progressive  science  upon  the  labors  of 
past  generations.  Books  are  the  most  precious  inheritance  of  the  liv- 
ing age.  They  are  the  intellectual  capital  with  which  its  best  work  is 
done.  A  proper  appreciation  of  the  resources  of  science  is  the  very 
best  intellectual  equipment  with  which  a  student  can  be  graduated 
from  a  college  or  university. 

Mr.  Harris,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  course,  treats  of  practical  ques- 
tions in  bibliography  which  every  student  ought  to  understand.  The 
arrangement  and  classification  of  books  in  libraries  and  the  various 
systems  now  in  use  are  rapidly  reviewed.  The  subject  of  catalogues  and 
methods  of  cataloguing  are  suggestively  handled.  The  reference  library 
is  shown  to  be  the  scholar's  dictionary,  which  he  should  know  how  to  con- 
sult as  easily  as  a  lexicon  or  an  encyclopaedia.  The  standard  works  on 
bibliography  are  described  and  the  best  works  for  general  and  special 
reference  are  mentioned.  The  course  closes  with  a  sketch  of  the  most 
famous  modem  libraries,  with  special  consideration  of  university  libra- 
ries and  private  collections.    Such  a  course  of  general  bibliographical 
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infonoatton,  given  to  students  by  tbo  librarian  of  tbeir  college  orn 
veraity,  canuot  be  too  bigiily  commended.     Qarvanl,  Micliigan,  Cornel)     i 
and  Columbia  liave  set  tbe  academio  world  a  grood  example  in  making 
the  library  a  real  educational  force. 

Valuable  euggeationa  witb  reference  to  the  establii^bment  of  a  closer 
rapport  l)otween  students  and  the  library  were  made  by  an  assistant  in 
Cornell  University  Library,  Mr,  Edwiu  H.  WoodrutF,  in  a  paiter  on 
"  University  Libraries  and  Seminary  Methods  of  1  us  traction,"  read  at 
tibe  anuual  conference  of  the  American  Library  Association,  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  July  9,  tSS6.  The  main  thought  iu  this  pai>er  Is  that 
the  were  multiplication  of  luecbauica]  devices  for  facilitating  the  find- 
ing of  books  is  not  sut&cieut.  '■  The  dnty  of  a  library  is  not  merely  lo 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  reader  in  the  shorr.est  possible  time  some- 
thing that  auy  bookstore  will  do  for  a  consideration;  but  its  highest 
function  should  be  to  excite  iu  him  that  InteUigent  lore  and  revcreuce 
for  books,  and  responsiveness  to  them,  which  have  been  experienced 
and  celebrated  by  the  best  minds  of  all  times — to  kindle  in  him  some 
of  the  joy  that  a  confirmed  book  lover  realizes  in  the  friendship  of 
books,"  Tlie  writer  tlien  attempts  to  show  how  this  spirit  may  be  en- 
gendered iu  students,  how  they  and  the  library  can  be  brought  closer 
together.  Mr.  WoodniGf  admits  that  something  basbeen  accomplished 
by  the  system  of  reserving  books  for  the  special  use  of  rarious  classes; 
but  this  method  breaks  dowu  unless  students  arc  required  by  their 
professors  toshow  the  practical  results  of  private  reading  in  sncb  res- 
ervations. 

The  two  points  which  Mr.  WoodruEf  clearly  brings  ont  are  both  taken 
from  the  practical  experience  of  the  historical  department  of  Cornell 
UniTeraity,  and  of  the  close  alliance  which  there  subsists  between  the 
library  administration,  the  historical  seminaries,  and  teachers  of  histor- 
ical classes.  Tbe  first  point  is  the  desirability  of  fostering  the  semi- 
nary method  of  original  research  in  college  and  nnivei-sity  libraries. 
That  methotl  tends  to  convert  one  section  of  the  library,  say  the  histor- 
ical, iuto  a  practical  laboratory  of  really  scientific  work.  Members  of 
an  historical  seminary  are  given  by  their  professor  some  subject  for 
original  iuvestigntion,  with  a  sufiicient  snggestionof  authorities  to  start 
them  upon  the  difficult,  but  highly  profitable,  tusk  of  finding  all  that 
there  is  to  be  found  npou  that  subject  iu  the  entire  library,  if  not  in  all 
literature.  Seattere<l  facts  are  to  be  bronght  together,  conflicting  evi- 
dence is  to  be  sifted  down  to  a  residuum  of  truth,  and  results  are  to  be 
reported  to  tLe  seminary  and  freshly  combined  iu  a  scholarly  mono- 
graph, which  shall  be  a  real  coutribntion  to  science.  This  is  the  semi 
nary  method  of  libriiry  research.  TLis  is  the  lirst  lesson  for  librarians 
to  ponder  and  apply  in  every  possible  way. 

The  secomf  lesson  is  like  uuto  the  first,  save  that  it  applies  rather  to 
oudergraduato  students,  or  to  beginners  iu  library  work.    It  is  called 
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the  topical  method.  Students  are  assigned  topics  connected  with  their 
class  course,  topics  not  especially  novel  and  requiring  the  use  of  stand- 
ard authorities  only  and  of  well-known  sources  of  information.  The 
appointees  are  to  report  to  their  professor,  or  class,  upon  the  results  of 
their  work,  which,  from  necessity,  must  have  been  accomplished  by 
private  reading  in  the  college  or  university  libraryi  The  method  dif- 
fers from  the  seminary  method  in  that  it  does  not  require  original  work, 
but  merely  the  use  of  secondary  information,  to  be  acquired  from 
authoritative  literature  rather  than  from  original  sources,  such  as  State 
papers,  published  archives.  Government  documents,  economic  reports, 
&c.  The  topical  method  is  simply  a  training  process.  The  seminary 
method  produces  scientific  results,  not  always  of  the  highest  order,  but 
results  acquired  in  a  scientific  way. 

While  these  two  methods  of  promoting  study,  con  amore^  in  college 
libraries  must  always  originate  In  professorial  direction  and  student  co- 
operation, nevertheless  it  is  both  the  privilege  and  duty  of  college  or 
university  librarians  to  promote  these  methods  by  an  intelligent  mastery 
of  the  needs  of  the  situation,  by  a  quick  response  to  the  demand  for 
Ariadne-threads  that  shall  lead  both  students  and  professors  through 
the  great  labyrinths  of  accumulated  knowledge.  Scholars  do  not  want 
all  knowledge  at  once ;  they  want  very  specific  information  upon  par- 
ticular subjects ;  and  good  librarians  are  the  best  of  all  guides. 

The  writer  understands  Mr.  Woodruff,  of  Cornell  University,  a» 
making  a  plea  iot  personality  in  the  administration  or  representation  of 
a  great  library.  Just  as  our  great  railroad  corporotions  now  employ 
in  all  large  stations  well-informed  men  who  know  time-tables  by  heart 
and  who  can  answer  every  possible  question  that  a  helpless  traveler  may 
put,  so  universities  should  appoint  librarians  who  understand  libraries, 
who  have  the  vast  mechanism  at  their  fingers'  ends,  who  know  every  key 
and  stop  in  the  wonderful  organ,  and  who  can  bring  forth  at  any  minute 
the  desired  note  or  key  of  information.  In  order  to  realize  this  ideal,  in 
order  that  the  librarian  may  indeed  become  the  persona  through  which 
the  great  library  is  made  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  living  men,  there  will 
be  need  of  greater  specialization,of  department  librarians,  who  are  them- 
selves keys  for  the  maestro  to  touch.  In  one  sense,  every  good  librarian 
ought  to  be  able  to  say, -La  Bibliothiquej  (fest  moi;  but,  in  practice,  he  will 
need  all  the  assistance,  all  the  mechanical  devices,  and  all  the  bibli- 
ographies that  the  art  of  man  can  furnish.  Good  administrative  meth- 
ods, catalogues,  and  co-operation  with  the  student  public  will  transform 
personal  or  absolute  government  of  libraries  into  constitutional  or  self- 
government  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  librarian-in-chief. 

After  all,  the  library  is  the  best  university,  for  it  represents  the  sum 
and  substance  of  all  wisdom  since  the  foundation  of  the  world.  To  the 
library  all  teachers  and  all  students  must  continually  resort  as  to  the 
fountain-head  of  knowledge  and  inspiration.  Professors  exhaust  their 
little  store  of  information;  students  pump  them  dry;  but  the  library 
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joa  will  be  at  Oxford  long  enongh  to  have  oiio  year  at  l<>a.st  of  readiaj 

directly  on  the  middle  ages  or  modem  t  imes,  and  of  i-evclliog  in  tlie 

■stores  of  the  Oxford  libraries.    I  have  never  lost  tbe  bvnefit  of  wlint  I 

ei^oyed  in  this  respect,  thongh  I  have  often  cause  to  regret  that  it  ift  bu 

longer  within  my  reach.*' 

Cornell  noirersity  is  singolarly  fortanate,  not  only  iu  the  presenl 
session  of  an  excellent  library,  which  is  pnrticularly  rich  iu  woi 
history,  bot  in  prospeotire  and  almost  fitbuloiis  resources  for  the 
increase  of  its  collections.    It  is  already  one  of  tlic  ricbust  iiui< 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  Income  of  tbe  epeciflc  beqavsts 
library  will  also  be  among  the  largest  io  this  land  of  colleges  and 
veraities.    If  the  fntnre  students  at  Oometl  do  not  become  echolai-s  ami 
iDTestJgators,  it  will  not  be  fh)m  lack  of  library  privilegei. 

The  writwbas  taken  special  pleasnrein  illustratiug  thia  chapter  wilb 
views  of  the  present  library-interior  of  Owuell  Unireraity  andol'its  two 
historical  Beminsries,  one  of  which  is  directly  connected  with  the  gen- 
eral library.  Bat  these  views  repreaeot  merely  a  tntiisitionul  «tAt«  vt 
things.  Plans  are  already  drawn  fbr  new  ;inil  belter  lilirary  aciinrnmo- 
dat ions,  which  will  givetbe  seminary  method  increased  efficiency,  asdU 
the  new  library  building  at  tbe  University  of  Michigan.  One  object  of 
the  present  report  is  to  show  tbe  progress  already  made  in  oonoeoling 
historical  departments  with  tbe  university  library. 

'Stikuley,  Life  and  CorreBpandence  of  Thomas  Aroo]d,S4(. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


HISTOET  AT  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVBESITY.* 


I. 

Graduate  Department, 
the  histoeical  seminary  in  baltimore. 

In  1876  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  was  opened  in  Baltimore  for 
the  promotion  of  science  and  of  college  education.  There, was  no 
intention  of  establishing  in  this  country  a  German  university,  or  of 
slavishly  following  foreign  methods.  The  institution  was  to  be  pre- 
eminently American,  but  it  did  not  hesitate  to  adapt  the  best  results  of 
European  experience  to  American  educational  wants.  The  system  of 
fellowships,  which  secured  at  once  a  company  of  advanced  students  for 
scientific  work,  was,  from  the  very  outset,  radically  different  from  that 
of  England,  or  from  the  German  system  of  Privatdocenten.  It  was  a 
peculiarly  American  system  for  the  encouragement  of  original  research. 
The  historical  seminary,  which  was  instituted  as  soon  as  university  life 
in  Baltimore  began,  was  founded  upon  a  purely  American  basis,  and 
<levoted  itself  strictly  to  American  history.  The  director  of  this  semi- 
nary, Dr.  Austin  Scott,  was  then  associated  with  Mr.  Geroge  Bancroft 
in  Washington  in  preparing  materials  for  the. history  of  the  formative 
I)eriod  of  the  American  Constitution,  upon  which  Mr.  Bancroft  was 
then  engaged.  Dr.  Scott,  who  spent  most  of  his  time  in  original  re- 
search in  the  library  of  the  State  Department  and  with  Mr.  Bancroft  in 
his  own  study,  came  to  Baltimore  once  a  week  to  conduct  a  session  of 
the  historical  seminary,  which  met  Saturday  mornings. 

The  same  course  of  constitutional  studies,  which  Mr.  Bancroft  and  Dr. 
Scott  had  pursued  together,  was  now  reviewed  by  six  or  eight  university 
students  under  Dr.  Scott's  instructive  guidance.  The  serriinary  had  the 
feeling  that  they  had  been  admitted  to  Mr.  Bancroft's  workshop,  and 

^  This  chapter  was  first  published  in  the  Johns  Hoj)kin8  University  Stadies  for  Jan- 
nary  and  February,  1884.  The  writer  would  have  been  glad  to  revise  it  more  thor- 
oughly and  to  a<ld  the  results  of  three  years'  further  development,  bt^t  the  pressure 
of  other  educational  studies  has  prevented.  The  appended  list  of"  University  Stud- 
ies in  Historical  and  Political  Science"  will,  however,  iUustrate  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment since  the  time  when  this  chapter  was  written. 
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being  taaght  the  art  of  constractiDg  hii    >ry*    ?     i  ▼     r 
which  Dr.  Scott  had  prepared,  while  colleot       i  :  teets  ftr  lb; 

Bancroft,  were  shown  to  the  seminary,  i^iuwuoiui.stili  unsolved 
submitted  to  Johns  Hopkins  students  for  their  oonsideration  in 
pany  with  their  instractor.  Books  firom  Mr.  BaneroifVis  private  Bbmy 
supplemented  the  resources  of  Baltimore.  Original  papers  were  pm- 
pared  by  varioos  members  of  the  seminary,  and  written  mxdB  of  ei- 
couragement  for  work  like  this  came  firom  the  historian  himaeMl  Ito 
feeling  was  thus  engendered  that,  in  some  slight  ways,  the  eeminaiy 
contributing  to  the  great  volume  of  United  States  history. 
such  creative  methods  of  historical  study  and  the  old  passive  methods 
of  reliance  upon  standard  authorities  and  text-books*  there  was  felt  t» 
be.  a  vast  difference.  And  yet  the  new  methods  were  visry  simple.  In- 
stead of  each  man  buying  an  expensive  work  of  constitutional  histcMy,. 
a  set  of  the  journals  of  the  old  Congress,  the  Madison  Papers,  Elliotts  De- 
bates,  the  writings  of  Washington,  Jefferscm,  Hamilton,  and  a  fewoilMr 
sources  of  information  contemporary  with  the  formation  of  the  Gonitt- 
tution  were  brought  together  upon  a  long  table  in  Hbe  library  of  Am* 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  where  seminary  sessions  were  held,  sad 
where  special  facilities  were  afforded  for  original  reseandu  Aronai 
this  commo]Q  board  garnered  the  seminary,  which  was  composed  origi- 
nally of  six  or  eight  men,  four  of  them  ^<  fellows  ^  of  the  aniveralty* 
The  director  sat  at  the  head  of  the  board,  and  usually  gave  a  shoit 
lecture  or  informal  ^<  talk,^  introductory  to  the  discussion  of  speeite 
topics  which  had  been  assigned  for  research  during  the  previous  week.. 
Reports  were  made,  papers  were  read,  and  general  interest  was  awak- 
ened in  special  questions  touchiug  tlie  origin  and  growth  of  the  Ameri* 
can  Constitution.  The  relation  of  the  States  at  the  close  of  the  Bevo^ 
lutionary  war,  economic  questions,  commercial  problems,  the  Western 
lands,  the  influence  of  the  Army,  the  question  of  revenue,  the  efforts  of 
statesmen,  the  origin  and  history  of  the  great  conventions,  the  consti- 
tutional platforms  proposed,  the  course  and  results  of  debate,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  by  the  various  States,  the  administration  of 
Washington,  the  rise  of  parties,  all  of  these  questions  and  many  more- 
were  studied  in  detail  by  members  of  the  historical  seminary. 

Dr.  Scott's  weekly  seminary  was  continued,  at  convenient  intervals, 
during  a  period  of  five  years.  The  best  results  of  this  period  of  study 
were  presented  to  the  university  by  Dr.  Scott  in  the  form  often  pnblio 
lectures,  delivered  in  January,  1882,  upon  the  development  of  the  Amer* 
ican  Constitution,  under  the  special  topics  of  nationalism  and  local  self- 
government;  the  federative  principle;  self-assertion  of  the  national 
idea;  reaction;  transition;  power  of  the  masses ;  economic  questions; 
socialism  ;  revolution.  Various  original  papers  were  prepared  in  con- 
nection with  this  seminary,  and  a  few  have  found  their  way  into  prints 
A  monfograph,  by  the  writer  of  this  report,  upon  "  Maryland's  Influenoe 
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an  founding  a  National  Commonwealth,''  with  two  minor  papers  upon 
^'  Washington's  Land  Speculations,"  and  *'  Washington's  Influence  in 
x)pening  a  Channel  of  Trade  between  the  East  and  West,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1877  by  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  (Fund  Publication? 
^o.  XI).  An  article  by  W.  T.  Brantly,  of  the  Baltimore  bar,  upon 
^<  The  Influence  of  European  Speculation  in  the  Formation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,"  was  published  in  the  Southern  Law  Review  (Saint 
Louis)  August  and  September,  1880.  In  1881  Mr.  Bancroft's  great  work 
was  published, in  two  large  volumes,  and  seminary  work  in  this  attract- 
ive field  was  brought  to  a  close.  But  attention  was  now  being  directed 
towards  the  field  of  American  local  institutions,  the  earliest  germs  of 
our  colonial,  state,  and  national  life. 

JUDGE   COOLEY'S  SEMINARY. 


• 


Before  considering  the  newer  phases  of  the  historical  seminary  in 
Baltimore,  it  is  fitting  to  say  a  word  concerning  the  seminary  of  con- 
stitutional law,  instituted  by  Judge  T.  M.  Cooley,  during  his  lecture- 
ship in  Baltimore,  1877-'79,  at  the  request  of  members  of  Dr.  Scott's 
historical  seminary.  This  other  seminary  was  conducted  for  the  special 
purpose  of  expounding  the  text  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
tind  of  comparing  its  provisions  with  the  unwritten  constitution  of  Eng- 
land. These  exercises,  which  occurred  once  a  week,  consisted  chiefly 
of  comment  by  Judge  Cooley,  with  questions  and  discussion  by  the 
<;las8.  Each  member  had  a  copy  of  Paschal's  Annotated  Constitution 
-and  of  Baldwin's  text,  with  references  to  constitutional  decisions.  The 
exercises  were  made  especially  profitable  to  students  of  history  in  con- 
sequence of  the  legal  turn  given  to  the  discussions  of  the  seminary  by 
its  lawyer-members  and  by  Judge  Cooley.  Decisions  of  the  Supreme 
'Court,  modifying  or  interpreting  the  text  of  the  Constitution,  were  fre- 
quently cited,  and  the  conception  of  our  constitutional  law  as  an  organic 
growth  instead  of  a  machine,  was  thereby  strengthened  and  deepened. 

A  NEW  DEPAETUEE. 

In  the  autumn  of  1880  had  already  begun  a  new  departure  in  histo- 
rical instruction  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  the  introduction  of 
American  institutional  history  as  a  distinct  branch  of  historical  study. 
The  idea  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  special  interest  in  municipal  history, 
first  quickeneil  in  a  seminary  at  Heidelberg,  thence  transplanted  to  Bal- 
timore, where  it  was  fostered  by  the  reading  of  the  writings  of  Sir 
Henry  Maine,  in  connection  with  those  of  Carl  Hegel,  Maurer,  Nasse^ 
Waitz,  Stubbs,  and  of  the  Harvard  school  of  Anglo-Saxon  law.  The 
continuity  of  the  Germanic  village  community  in  New  England  had  been 
originally  suggested  to  Sir  Henry  Maine  by  an  article  in  The  Nation, 
communicated  by  Professor  W.  F.  Allen,  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. It  was  determined  as  early  as  1877,  after  consultation  with  Pro- 
cessor Henry  Adams,  then  and  now  living  in  Washington,  to  apply  this 
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jirinciple  of  continuity  to  the  town  institations  of  Xew  England. 
Spring  sojourns  for  four  terms,  beginning  in  1878,  at  Smith  College, 
!Nortbampton,  Mass.,  and  summer  vacations  spent  in  old  towns  along 
the  Kew  England  coast  made  it  possible  to  attempt  this  study,  the 
first  fruit  of  wliich  was  presented  in  1880  to  a  mixed  class  of  gradnste 
and  undergraduate  studeut^s  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  UniveTsity,  ui  ft 
course  of  lectures,  one  hour  a  >yeek,  for  one  semester,  upon  the  HistOij 
of  Plymouth  Plantations,  a  course  based  upon  an  original  study  of  flle 
colonial  and  town  records  of  Plymouth.  The  only  work  reqaired  of  llie 
class  in  this  connection  was  an  examination  upon  Sir  Henry  Maiiiel'li 
lectures  on  ^^  Village  Communities  in  the  East  and  West."  Theneit 
year,  1881,  a  similar  course  was  given  to  advanced  students  only,  npon 
<^  Salem  Plantations,''  based  upon  vacation  studies  in  Massachosetts. 

By  this  time,  kindred  researches  in  the  colonial  and  local  recoids  of 
other  States  were  in  progress  among  college  graduates  from  various 
parts  of  the  Union.  A  student  from  South  Carolina  was  inveatigating 
the  parish  system  of  his  native  State.  Maryland  men  were  studying 
Maryland  institutions.  But,  while  advantage  was  thus  taken  of  local 
environments,  even  of  summer  residence,  these  were  not  the  only  con- 
siderations which  governed  the  allotment  of  territory.  A  New  England 
man  was  encouraged  to  investigate  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
municipal  government  of  Kew  York  City.  Another  graduate  ftom  the 
northeast  section  of  the  Union  began  to  study  the  local  government  of 
Michigan  and  the  Northwest,  and  the  results  of  his  work  were  read  at 
the  general  meeting  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  in  1882, 
and  afterwards  published  in  their  proceedings  for  that  year.  The  arti- 
cle was  republished  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Histori- 
cal and  Political  Science,  iirst  series,  number  5. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  new  seminary  plan  to  have  its  studies  published 
in  the  proceedings  of  learned  societies,  in  historical  magazines,  and  iu 
other  ways  suited  to  the  propaganda  of  American  institutional  history. 
Especially  was  it  desired  to  obtain  local  recognition  for  local  work.  A 
paper  on  local  government  in  Pennsylvania  was  read  before  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Society  and  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine 
of  History  and  Biography.  Jt  was  also  intended  that  these  local  publi- 
cations should  ultimately  bo  brouglit  to;rether  again  in  a  regular  uni- 
versity series.  The  American  Antiquarian  Society,  the  New  England 
Historic,  Genealogical  S(X?iety,  the  Essex  institute,  the  secretarv  of 
the  American  Social  Science  Association,  and  editors  of  magazines 
kindly  co-operated  in  furthering  tins  aim  of  the  seminary :  and  the  tnij?- 
tees  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  enabled 
the  prqje<*t  to  be  carried  out  in  the  siiape  of  a  monthly  periodical  de- 
voted to  '•  Stndics  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,"  live  volumes  of 
which  are  now  complete*. 

The  new  historical  seminary  of  graduate  srudents  began  its  Saturday 
mid-day  sessions  in  the  autumn  of  ISSl,  in  a  small  lecture-ri»om  of  the 
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Peabody  Institate^  which  contains  a  library  most  admirably  equipped 
Sor  special  research  and  nambering  about  90,000  volumes.  Here,  around 
■  long  table,  half  a  dozen  advanced  students  met  together  twice  a  week,, 
■nee  for  a  study  of  the  sources  of  early  European  history  with  special 

eference  to  Germanic  peoples,  and  once  for  lectures  and  original  papers^ 
•n  the  local  institutions  of  the  United  States.  All  the  sources  of  in- 
■ormation,  used  or  mentioned  by  members  of  the  seminary,  were  exhib- 
fted  upon  the  long  table,  and  were  passed  around  for  purposes  of  illus- 
:^*ation.  The  advantage  of  seeing  and  handling  the  books  mentioned 
a  lecture  or  bibliography  is  very  great  compared  with  the  simple 

•anscription  of  catalogue-titles  into  a  note-book,  a  method  prevailing 

i  German  lecture-courses.  The  Baltimore  semina  ries  are  laboratories 
There  books  are  treated  like  mineralogical  specimens ,  passed  about  from 

and  to  hand,  examined,  and  tested. 

In  the  spring  semester  of  1882  the  institutional  section  of  the  hisr 
•  orical  seminary  began  to  hold  Friday  evening  sessions,  of  two  hours- 

vch,  for  the  convenience  of  certain  young  lawyers,  graduates  of  the 
J  niversity,  who  desired  to  participate  in  the  institutional  work.    Mean- 

ime  the  library  resources  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  for  the  furtherance  of 

uch  study  had  been  increasing.  It  was  thought  expedient  to  fit  up  a 
special  library-room  for  the  accommodation  of  the  seminary,  which  had 
30W  increased  to  eighteen  members.  A  seminary  altar  in  the  shape  of 
another  long  table  was  accordingly  erected,  and  book-shelves  were 
Duilt  around  the  room,  within  easy  reach.  Here  the  peripatetic  school 
Df  American  history  assembled  anew  and  held  weekly  sessions  until 

he  close  of  the  spring  semester  of  1883,  continuing,  however,  its 

.eekly  meetings  at  the  Peabody  Institute  for  the  s tudy  of  the  sources 
"if  English  history.  The  historical  seminary  early  associated  with 
. tself  the  graduate  students  in  political  economy  and  certain  professors- 

nd  advanced  students  of  history  and  politics  in  other  colleges.    In 
^    s  associate  capacity  the  seminary  is  known  as  the  Historical  and 
»    iitical  Science  Association. 
An  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  subjects  discussed  by  the  seminary 

4n  be  given  by  mentioning  those  reported  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
%'er8ity  Circular,  August,  1883,  among  the  proceedings  of  societies,  from 
April  6  to  May  30, 1883 :  Topical  instruction  in  history,  by  Professor 
William  F.  Allen,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin ;  letters  from  a  uni- 
versity student  in  Germany,  on  German  methods  of  writing  and  teach- 
ing history ;  the  limits  of  cooperation,  by  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  fellow  of 
history  ;  historical  remarks  on  Talbot  County  and  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland,  by  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Harrison,  of  Easton,  Maryland ;  cus- 
toms of  land  tenure  among  the  boys  of  McDonogh  Institute,  Baltimore 
County,  by  John  Johnson,  A.  B.  [a  very  remarkable  paper,  illustrating 
not  only  the  advantage  of  studying  local  environments  but  socialism 
in  miniature] ;  socialistic  and  co-operative  features  of  Mormonism,  by 
the  Eev.  G.  D.  B.  Miller,  of  St.  Mark's  School,  Salt  Lake  City ;  Machia- 
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velli,  by  Etlgar  Goodman,  A.  B.;  the  inSueuce  of  JoUn  Locke  upon  po- 
litical philosophy,  by  E.  J.  Ilania^e,  A.  B.;  the  ofBt-e  of  public  pros- 
tcutor,  by  F.  J,  GoodnoWj  A.  B.,  now  professor  of  ml  m  in  intra  tiro  Uv 
iu  Columbia  College ;  the  income  tax  iii  the  United  Statt's,  by  TL  W. 
Caldwell,  A.  B.,  iiow  iustractor  of  history  iu  the  University  of  Sp- 
braska;  Hugo  Grotins,  the  founder  of  modern  internationaj 
Arthiu-  Yager.  A.  B.,  now  professor  of  historical  and  pitlltlc 
Georgetown  College,  Kentucky;  review  uoticea  of  the  SOOrh  aotii^iT 
sary  of  the  birth  of  Grotias,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Jameson,  ftssoci  ole  in  lUstot* 
J.  n.  U.J  America  as  afield  for  church  history,  by  Dr.  Philip  Schafi^ 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary ;  taxation  in  Marylaud,  by  C.  M,  Arm- 
strong, of  the  Baltimore  bar;  review  of  certain  results    of  the  IJnittd 
States  census  of  1880,  by  Johu  C,  Hose,  lecturer  in  the   Universityof 
Maryland  [Law  School];  the  rpvised  tariff  iu  its  relation  to  theeoO']' 
uomic  history  of  the  United  States,  by  Talcott  Williams,  A.  B.,  of  tl 
editorial  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Press.    Abslrtwts  of  some  of  tbi 
papers  or  communications  were  published  in  (he  University  Cireol 
for  August,  1883,  and  some  of  the  articles  have  been  printed  jd 
Uoiversity  Studies.    The  article  last  named,  on  the  tariff,  was  pul 
lished  by  the  Society  for  Political  Education, 

Occasionally  specialists  from  other  colleges  or  distinguisheil  strangen 
■wtio  are  visiting  the  city  are  present  by  invitation.  Among  otha 
guests,  President  White,  of  CoruL'll  University,  has  addressed  the  seim 
nary.  It  is  of  no  slight  interest  for  young  men  to  have  among  them 
now  and  then,  some  veteran  in  the  field  of  history  or  politics,  who  by  liii 

J>ithy  sayings  and  friendly  suggestions  can  sometimes  do  more  iu  a  haS 
lour  for  the  development  of  the  seminary  than  would  days  of  passivi 
reading.  The  older  members  of  the  seminary  can  never  forget  tho  deef 
impression  made  upon  students  of  history  in  Baltimore  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor J.  L.  Dimau,  of  Brown  University,  who,  during  his  lectureship  ai 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  addressed  the  Association  of  Historical 
and  Political  Science.  The  younger  members  Btill  s]H?ak  with  pleasure 
of  Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman,  who,  by  special  invitation,  gave  the  nni 
versity  students  of  history  six  extempore  '-tJilks"  upon  the  geographj 
and  history  of  Southeastern  Europe,  whence  he  had  recently  come.  U^t 
will  some  of  these  students  ever  forget  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Mi 
Freeman  entered  into  the  rooms  for  special  research  iu  the  nuiversitj 
library  to  examine  the  ancient  laws  of  Maryland  and  to  talk  of  Englisb 
institutions  with  the  students  who  were  there  at  work.  Among  other 
interesting  addresses,  given  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  seniinarvi 
was  that  by  James  Bryce,  M.  P.,  regius  professor  of  civil  law  iu  the 
Uuiversity  of  Oxford,  on  "  The  Belatiou  of  Law  to  History."  Mr.  Bryce 
gave  a  general  course  to  students  of  the  Uuiversity  on  "English  Prob 
lems,"  but  the  special  lecture  was  by  request  of  tho  students  of  history. 
(For  a  brief  abstract  of  his  remarks,  as  reported  by  the  secretary  of  f  h* 
Historical  and  Political  Science  Association,  see  University  Circolar, 
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February,  1882.)  On  the  23a  of  November,  1883,  Mr.  Bryce  addressed 
the  seminary  upon  the  subject  of  De  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in 
America,^  suggesting  certain  points  of  criticism  and  original  research 
{see  University  Circular,  January,  1884).  Dr.  H.  von  Hoist,  of  the  Uui- 
versity  of  Freiburg  in  Baden,  addressed  the  seminary  October  12,  1883 
(see  University  Circular,  January,  1884),  upon  the  study  of  slavery  as 
an  institution,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  Southern 
field  of  research  for  students  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

With  the  opening  of  the  academic  year,  1883-'84,  the  seminary  of 
historical  and  political  science  took  up  its  abode  in  new  and  more 
spacious  rooms  than  those  hitherto  occupied.  The  seminary  is  now 
established  in  the  third  story  of  the  building  devoted  to  the  main  Uni- 
versity library,  of  which  the  seminary  books  form  a  subordinate  section. 
As  you  enter  the  seminary  library,  which  occupies  a  room  51  by  29 
feet,  the  most  noticeable  object  is  the  long  library  table  around  which 
students  are  seated,  every  man  in  his  own  place,^with  his  own  drawer 
for  writing  materials.  Upon  the  walls  above  the  table  are  i)ortraits  of 
men  who  have  influenced  the  development  of  the  Baltimore  seminary — 
O.  H.  Pertz,  Bluntschli,  Freeman,  Bryce,  Bancroft,  Von  Hoist,  Cooley, 
Diman.  Busts  of  Jared  Sparks,  Francis  Lieber,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
J^ohn  C.  Calhoun,  and  other  distinguished  representatives  of  history 
and  politics,  give  to  mere  aggregations  of  books  the  presence  of  person- 
alit3\  The  library  is  arranged  in  alcoves  around  the  seminary  table 
with  primary  regard  tothe  convenience  of  students,  who  help  themselves 
to  books  without  any  formality.  American  history  (State  and  national) 
occupies  the  most  honored  place.  International  law,  politics,  adminis- 
tration, economics  and  social  science,  history  (European,  ecclesiastical, 
classical,  oriental),  archaeology,  and  law  (Roman,  German,  French,  and 
English),  has  each  its  proper  place.  Within  the  alcoves  are  tables 
for  special  work,  which  places  are  assigned  to  advanced  students  hold- 
ing the  honors  of  the  department.  These  tables  are  somewhat  secluded 
from  the  general  view  by  revolving  book  cases,  wherein  books  in  cur. 
rent  use  are  placed^  as  we  say,  "on  reservation.'^  The  newspapers 
taken  by  the  department  are  distributed  in  the  various  alcoves  of  poli- 
tics, economics,  law,  history,  &c.  Eeligious  journals  are  to  be  found 
upon  the  ecclesiastical  table. 

The  current  magazines  of  historical  and  political  science,  together 
with  new  books  and  university  publications,  are  kept  upon  the  long 
seminary  table,  which  represents  the  center  of  scientific  life  for  those 
who  gather  about  it.  The  latest  and  freshest  contributions  are  here 
displayed ;  and  when  the  new  becomes  old,  it  is  swept  away  into  the 
alcoves,  to  side  tables,  where  it  still  remains  for  some  weeks  on  exhibi- 
tion until  it  is  finally  classified  in  pigeon  holes,  pamphlet  files,  or  bound 
volumes.    The  back  numbers  of  all  special  magazines,  like  the  Eevue 

I  An  elaboratiou  of  this  subject  by  Mr.  Bryce  constitutes  a  number  of  the  J.  H.  U. 
Studies  (September,  1887). 
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Historique,  Historiaclie  Zeiischrift,  Preussisclie  Jahrblicber,  THbinfRt 
Zeitsulii'irt,  Ooiirad'8  Jalirbiicber,  Revue  de  Droit  liitematioual,  taken 
by  the  (iepartmeut  are  kept  lor  cousultatiuu  in  ft  room  specially  devolwi 
to  that  parpoae.  lu  addition  to  tlioso  rooms,  tliere  tire  separate  ofllw« 
for  tlio  varioas  iustmctors,  two  lecture- i-oo me,  a  newspaper  burenii,  ;i 
geogTftphical  and  sCatietical  bureau,  and  the  begiiining  of  an  tiiatorical 
tnuseum,  some  of  which  fuaturca  uf  the  Hemiiiary  vrilt  be  describiHl  in 
auother  cooiiection. 

SEMINAHY  LIFE. 

It  is  easy  tlius  to  outliiio  a  fow  external  cha.racteri8tiea  of  the  semi 
nary,  but  difficult  to  picture  its  inner  life.  Its  workings  are  so  conjplei 
and  varied  that  it  cannot  be  unntined  withiu  wall3  or  restricted  to  a 
single  library.  Its  membent  are  to  be  found,  now  in  it«  own  rooai«,  uo« 
at  the  Peabody  Institute,  or  again  in  the  library  of  the  Maryland  Uic- 
torienl  Society.  Sometimes  ita  delegates  may  bo  seen  in  the  libraries  of 
Philadelphia,  or  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  oj  in  some  parish  registrv 
of  South  Carolina,  or  in  some  town  clerk's  office  iu  New  Knglatid.  Oob 
summer  the  president  of  the  University  fouod  a  Johns  Hopkins  stmlent 
iu  Quebec  studying  French  parishes  and  Caniulian  feudalism.  The  oexl 
summer  this  same  student,  afterwards  a  fellow  of  history,  was  visiting 
lonu  and  tramping  through  tlic  parishes  of  England.  He  ualted  by 
the  wayside  upon  the  English  historian,  Mr.  Freeman,  at  his  Lome  iu 
Somerset.  Once  the  seminary  sent  a  deputy  iu  winter  to  a  distant 
village  eommnuity  niton  tlie  extreme  eastern  point  of  Long  iMlani). 
East  Hampton,  where  bo  studied  the  history  of  the  comraoa  lauds  si 
Montauk,  with  tht'  ijueeu  of  the  Montauk  Indians  for  his  sovereigu 
proteetress  Hud  chief  cook.  Uiilf  a  dozen  members  of  the  cteminary 
have  gone  off  together  upon  an  arch^ological  excursion,  for  example 
to  an  oUl  Maryland  parish,  like  St.  John's,  where  lies  the  ruined  town 
of  Joppa,  the  original  seat  of  Baltimore  County;  or  again,  to  North 
Point,  the  scene  of  an  old  battle  ground  and  the  first  site  of  St.  Puul'^. 
the  original  parish  church  of  Balliuiore;  and  stitl  again,  to  Annapolis, 
where,  witb  a  steam  launch  belonging  to  the  NavM  Academy,  and  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a  local  antiquary,  they  visited  Greenberry's  Point, 
njion  the  river  Severn,  the  site  of  that  ancient  Puritan  commonwealth 
which  migrated  from  Virginia  and  was  originally  adled  Providence, 
from  which  sprang  the  Puritan  capital  of  Maryland.  Reports  of  these 
archieological  excursions,  written  by  members  of  the  seminary  connected 
with  the  Baltimore  press,  found  their  way  into  the  pubbc  prints,  and 
were  read  by  many  people  in  town  and  country,  wlio  llins  became  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  history  of  Maryland. 

The  scientific  sessions  of  the  seminary,  two  hours  each  week,  are 
probably  the  least  of  its  work,  for  every  nieiubei-  is  engaged  upou  some 
branch  of  special  research,  which  occupies  a  vast  amount  of  time.  Ite- 
searches  are  prosecuted  upon  the  economic  principles  of  division  of 
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represeuting  tbf  laws  and  history  of  the  Old  World,  the  Baltimore  semi- 
nar^',  consciouK  of  its  Heidelberg  inheritance,  proposes  now  to  build 
up  an  American  collection  which  shall  represent  the  history,  laws, 
and  institutions  of  the  New  World.  Already,  since  the  acquisition 
of  the  Bluntschli  collection,  the  seminary  library  has  increased  to 
over  eight  thousand  volumes.  Besides  many  private  donations,  it 
has  received  various  large  gifts  of  Government  documents,  from  the 
State  Department  and  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior ;  and  it 
will  henceforth  bo  one  of  the  Maryland  repositories  for  all  public  doc- 
uments issued  b3'  the  United  States.  The  seminary  has  sent  out  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  secretaries  of  the  individual  States,  mayors  of  cities,  and 
to  prominent  officials  in  various  stations,  requesting  donation's  of  docu- 
ments and  reports  for  the  increase  of  its  library;  and  the  returns  are 
altogether  gratifying.  It  is  hoped  that  gradually  the  diflPerent  strata 
of  American  institutional  and  economic  history,  from  local  and  munici- 
pal to  State  and  national  life,  may  be  represented  in  the  scientific  col- 
lections of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

BLUNTSCHLI  AND   LIEBEB    MANUSCRIPTS. 

The  most  cherished  part  of  the  seminary  library  is  kept  in  a  special 
case,  devoted  to  the  writings  of  Bluntschli  and  Lieber.  The  Bluntschli 
family  understood  well  that  the  manuscripts  of  the  deceased  scholar  and 
statesman  would  be  most  fittingly  preserved  in  connection  with  his  own 
library.  Although  the  manuscript  collection  was  no  part  of  the  original 
purchase  made  by  the  German  citizens  of  Baltimore  in  the  interests  of 
the  University,  yet  with  the  purchased  library  came  also  the  mann- 
scri[)ts  as  a  free  gift.  They  C()in[)rise  not  alone  the  materials  used  in 
some  of  his  j^reat  works,  but  also  written  lectures  ui)on  various  subjects 
and  even  his  note  books,  kept  while  listening  as  a  student  to  great 
masters  like  Niebiihr  and  Savigny.  The  note  books  are  all  firmly  bound 
and  are  written  in  the  same  neat,  fine  hand  which  characterized  Blunt- 
schli's  manuscripts  to  tlic  last.  These  notebooks,  quarto  size,  with  six 
large  i)amphlet-l)oxes()f  writ  ten  lectures,  and  other  manuscript  nniterials, 
have  for  two  of  lUuntschli's  pupils,  now  instructors  in  the  department 
of  history  and  economics  a  certain  A(}>cfionstrrrfJi  ;  and  for  all  others 
who  visit  or  use  the  librar  these  original  manuscripts  are  an  object  of 
very  great  interest.  They  are  kept  togetlier  witli  a  complete  set  of 
Bluntschli's  own  writings,  which  are  very  numerous  and  include  a  large 
collection  of  special  monographs.  It  is  by  a  peculiar  historic  ^tness 
thiit  the  published  works  and  manuscripts  of  two  men  like  Bluntschli 
and  Lieber,  who  were  devoted  friends  in  life,  are  now  brought  together 
after  their  deatli.  Bluntschli  and  Lieber  never  met  face  to  face ;  they 
were  friends,  however,  by  long  correspondence  and  by  common  sym- 
pathies. Lieber  used  to  say  that  he  in  New  Vork,  Hluntschli  in  Heidel- 
berg, and  Laboulaye  in  Paris  formed  a  *'  scientilic  clover-leaf,''  repre- 
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senting  the  international  character  of  French,  German^  and  Anglo- 
American  culture. 

The  widow  of  Francis  Lieber,  rejoicing  that  the  Bluntschli  Library  is 
now  in  America,  has  determined  that  the  manuscripts  of  her  husband 
shall  henceforth  be  associated  with  those  of  his  old  friend.  She  has 
accordingly  sent  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  the  Lieber  papers, 
with  annotated,  interleaved  copies  of  his  various  works.  They  have  all 
been  placed  in  the  same  case  with  the  Bluntschli  writings,  to  which 
have  been  added  the  works  of  Laboulaye,  so  that  the  "scientific  clover- 
leaP  will  remain  undivided.  Lieber's  bust,  presented  by  his  widow, 
now  stands  by  the  side  of  Bluntschli's  portrait.  Although  Laboulaye 
became  alienated  from  his  two  old  friends  in  consequence  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  yet,  as  Bluntschli  well  said,  "that  community  of  thought, 
science,  and  endeavor,  which  we  represented  for  three  peoples  and  for 
three  civilizations,  is  not  broken  up,  but  will  broaden  and  deepen  and 
become  more  fruitful,. as  surely  as  the  peculiar  spirit  and  individual 
forms  of  nationality,  existing  of  their  own  right,  find  their  true  harmony 
and  highest  end  in  the  development  of  humanity .^^ 

THE  PAMPHLET    COLLECTION. 

The  most  available  part  of  the  Bluntschli  Library  is  its  pamphlet  col- 
lection. Scholars  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  him  their  minor 
treatises;  so  that  his  collection  of  monbgraphs  is  of  a  very  superior 
character  and,  ia  all  probability,  could  not  be  duplicated.  The  collec- 
tion has  been  rapidly  increased  by  frequent  pamphlet  donations  from 
President  Oilman,  Hon.  George  William  Brown,  and  other  members  of 
the  board  of  trustees;  from  lawyers  in  Baltimore  and  various  friends 
of  the  University.  The  problem  of  adequately  providing  for  the  tem- 
porary exhibition  and  final  preservation  of  these  incoming  pamphlets 
was  a  diflficult  one  to  solve.  Books  are  easily  managed  in  alcoves  and 
in  department  groups,  but  the  proper  treatment  of  unbound,  defenceless 
pamphlets  is  the  hardest  thing  in  library  administration.  The  solution 
attempted  in  the  seminary  is  the  preliminary  exposition  of  new  pam- 
phlets iu  special  groups — law,  politics,  economics,  social  and  educa- 
tional questions,  history,  etc.,  upon  a  long  table  extending  the  full 
length  of  the  library  at  right  angles  with  the  book  alcoves  and  follow- 
ing the  alcove  classification  ;  i.  e.,  all  historical  pamphlets  are  iu  imme- 
diate proximity  to  historical  books.  Beneath  the  long  table  are  very 
many  pigeon-holes  for  the  temporary  classification  of  pamphlets  and 
magazines  that  have  passed  the  exhibition  stage.  In  their  final  treat- 
ment, magazines  are  bound  and  placed  in  a  room  specially  devoted  to 
bound  journals;  old  pami^hlets  are  gathered  together  in  Woodruff  files 

^  Dr.  J.  C.  Blnntschli,  "  Lieber's  Service  to  PoUtical  Science  and  InternatioDal  Law/' 
an  article  written  by  req^iest  as  an  introduction  to  the  second  volume  of  Lieber*8  Mis- 
ceUaneous  Writings,  edited  by  D.  C.  Gilmao,  President  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 
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(DOW  in  geaeral  uap  iu  Govprnuitfiit  Departmeuts  at  Wasbingtou)  and 
are  place^l  a|mu  book-sbelves  by  the  aiilo  of  that,  class  of  bouks  to  which 
lUe  pamphlet  category  belouiis.  The  WooiiruCf  file  holds  a  vast  iiumher 
of  jianiphlets  upright,  with  the  title-pages  faciiift  the  person  o|>eiiins 
the  file.  This  receptacle  liaa  a  wooden  front,  beariug  the  label  of  tlie 
pamphlet  claas,  aud  opens  like  a  drawer.  The  rapidity  and  ease  witli 
which  pamphlets  can  thna  be  handled  are  very  great  improv^meotii 
upon  old-faahionecl  pamphlet-case^  or  Olacher-boxes.  With  nil  p«iD- 
phlets  indexed  in  a  card-catalogue  by  subject,  author,  aud  class,  any 
minor  treatise  of  a  few  pages  may  be  as  quickly  found  as  a  bouml  vol- 
ume. For  students,  these  minor  treatises  are  often  of  more  conse^jaeiice 
than  ponderous  folios.  The  Woodruff  file  can  be  made  to  suit  pam- 
]>hlet8  of  any  width  or  any  height.  The  size  chiefly  u>;ed  by  the  semi- 
nary is  11  inches  bigb,  7|  inches  wide,  and  10^  inches  deep.  Tlicee 
dimensions  lit  exactly  the  shelving  alloted  to  pamphlets.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  have  the  wooden  front  of  sufficient  height  to  fill  the  Bpac« 
between  two  shelves,  in  order  to  keep  out  dust.  For  the  latter  parpoaet 
the  so-called  "Clacher-bos"  is  excellent.  It  has  a  spring-back  and  a 
bottom-slide  upon  which  the  pamphlets  stand  upright  when  drawn  out 
from  the  case.  Clacber-boxes  are  used  in  the  seminary  upon  the  tops 
of  revolving  book-cases,  where  they  stand  firmly  by  their  own  weight 
aud  where  pamphlets  can  be  haudled  without  touching  the  receptacle 
save  Opeuiug  its  door  and  pulling  out  the  bottom  slide. 

PA3IPHLKT  GEOUFS. 

The  followingelassification  of  seminary  pamphlets  has  been  pre|>ared 
as  a  simple  report  of  progress,  without  any  jireletisious  to  completeness, 
even  with  reference  to  the  seminiiry  collections,  wherein  remains  mnch 
material  yet  to  be  assorted.  The  list  will  serve  to  characterize  the  con- 
venient method  of  grouping  masses  of  pamphlets  in  Woodruff  files.  The 
rubrics  will,  of  course,  be  difierentiatcd  aud  continually  increiised  iis  new 
materials  are  added  and  as  the  old  are  gradually  better  arranged.  Pam- 
phlets cease  to  be  rubbish  as  soon  as  they  are  classified  upon  scientific 
principles.  "  It  is  impossible  to  say,"  declares  Justin  Wiusor,  "  what 
ephemeral  publication  may  not  become  of  cardinal  interest," 

Bistorkal. 

Aiicieut  History; — Church  History; — European  History; — Uoited  States;  N'ew 
Eugland  ;— New  York;— Pennsylvania;— No«- Jersey  and  l>elaware;— Marylund  ; — 
Baltimore;— Virgiuia;—the  Soulh  in  general ;— the  Civil  War  ;— Western  States;— 
Territories,  elc. 

rolilical. 

Pulitieal  Philosophy  ;— Political  ScieuPc;— Ailministration  ;— Civil  Service  Ite- 
fonu;—E1ootiona;— Representation  (Minorities) ;— Political  QiiestiouB  ;— (n)  United 
Slates,  (6)  Englaud,  (c)  France,  (dj  Gennauy,  (e)  Austria,  (/)  Switzerland,  (j)  Italy, 
(A)  Greece,  (i)  Russia,  etc. 
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International  Law, 

General  International  Law ; — Institnt  de  Droit  International ; — International  Con- 
ferences ;  —  Arbitration ; —  Intervention ;  —  Extradition ;  —  Neatrality ; —  Treaties  ;— 
War ;— Consular  Reports ; — Private  International  Law. 

International  Politics. 

Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States ;— England;— France ; — Germany ; — Switzer. 
land;— Italy;—  Russia ;— Schleswig-Holstein ; —  Franco-Prussian  War; —  Eastern 
Question  ; — International  politics  in  general. 

Institutional, 

Institutions  in  general ;— The  Family; — Marriage; — Contracts; — Slavery; — Serf- 
dom ; — ^Nobility ; — Land  Tenure ; —  Local  Institutions ; —  City  Government ; — State 
Government ; — ^National  Institutions ; — Pablio  Lands,  etc. 

Constitutional, 

United  States ; —England  ; — Switzerland; — Law  of  Cantons,  (a)  Appenzell-Lu- 
cerne,  (b)  Neuch&tel-Ziirich; — German  Empire; — Laws  of  German  States,  Anhalt- 
Wtirtemberg ;— France ;— Austria ; — Italy ; — Greece,  etc. 

Legal, 

« 

Law  in  general ; — History  of  Law; — the  Civil  Law  in  general  ;— Civil  Procedure, 
<a)  Roman,  (5)  in  General ;— Jadicial  Organization; — Criminal  Law  ; — Penal  Codes ; — 
•Sachsenspiegel; — Schwabenspiegel ; — other  early  Codes; — Law  of  Personal  Rela- 
tions ; — Succession ; — Inheritance ; — Swiss  Private  Law ; — Law  Tracts  ; — Law  Briefs 
(American) ; — Sales ; — Literary  Property,  etc. 

Economic, 

Economic  History : — Baltimore  Economics; — Maryland  Economics ; — Economics  of 
Cities ; — State  Economics ; —  U.  S.  Finance ; —  Money  ; — Banking ; — C  hecks ; — Mort- 
gages ; — Debts ; — Tariff; — Labor  and  Capital ; — Laboring  Classes ; — Manufactures  ;— 
'Commerce ;  — Shipping ; — Railroads ; — Canals ;— Internal  Improvements  ; — Agricult- 
ure ; — Statistics,  etc. 

Social, 

Social  Science,  (a)  American  Association,  (h)  Philadelphia  Association ; — American 
Colonization  Society ; — Social  Problems ; — ^The  Poor ; — Prisons  and  Prison  Reform  ; — 
Charities,  (a)  of  Baltimore,  (5)  other  Cities,  (c)  in  general ; — Organization  of  Chari- 
ties ; — Temperance  Reform  ; — Sanitary  Science ; — Parks,  Village  and  City  Improve- 
ment, etc. 

Beligious  and  Ecclesiastical, 

History  of  Religions; — Religion  in  general ; — Church  and  State  ;— Ecclesiastical 
Law  ; — Ecclesiastical  Questions  (Europe),  (a)  before  the  Vatican  Council,  {h)  since  the 
Vatican  Council ; — Religious  Questions  in  America; — Religion  and  Science,  etc. 

Educational. 

« 

Education  in  general ; — Education  in  Baltimore  ; — Peabody  Institute  ; — Johns  Hop- 
kins University ;— Universities  and  Colleges ; — Common  Schools ; — Education  in  New 
England; — Southern  Education  (Slater  and  Peabody  Funds); — Indian  and  Negro 
Education ; — Industrial  Education; — Bureau  of  Education ; — Libraries ; — Library  Ad- 
ministration ; — Bibliographies ; — Catalogues  and  Book  Notices. 
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Since  the  above  list  was  prepared  the  semiuAry  has  received  a  lar^ 
donation  of  pamptalets  from  Iloa.  Gaovge  W.  D  jbbiu,  pre^deoC  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  al»o  the  loau,  hy  the  presideut  of  the  nniverstty,  of  a 
large  portion  of  his  private  and  olfitititl  uollectioua.  This  new  niaieriil 
greatly  enriches  the  pamphlet  stores  of  the  seminary,  aod  will  \ea<l  to  lb* 
formation  of  many  new  rubrics.  Another  valuable  donation  of  gtaiopb- 
lets  was  that  received  in  the  spring  of  1884,  from  Mrs,  Francis  Livbrr, 
of  Newport,  B.  I.,  who  contributed  a  valuable  private  collectiou  of  l)r. 
Lieber'a  monographs  and  a  rare  set  of  pamphlets  relating  to  the  Mexi- 
can Claims  Commission,  upon  whirh  Dr.  Lieber  served  as  umpire.  It  U 
interesting  to  flud,  among  the  Lieber  papers,  articles  that  were  tteut 
him  by  Blaatschli,  and, among  the  Bluatschlj  pamphlets,  many  that  vtn 
presented  by  Lielier. 

THE  KEWSPAPEE  BUREAD. 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  if  not  the  most  valuable,  features  of  the 
Bemiuary  library,  is  the  so-called  newspaper  bureau.  This  oousists  pri- 
marily of  an  office  wherein  the  newspapers  of  the  day  are  reduced  to 
their  lowest  terms  for  purposes  of  historical  and  political  science.  Fil« 
of  representative  journals  are  contributed  to  the  seminary  by  the  Touug 
Mi'u's  Christian  Association,  the  University  Club,  and  by  the  Mercan- 
tile Library,  of  Baltimore,  while  many  critical  Juuruats  are  obtained  di- 
rectly for  the  seminary  by  private  donation  or  in  exchange  for  University 
puhliwitious.  Certain  files,  like  the  Saturday  Review,  Tlie  Nation.  The 
American  (of  Philadelphia),  The  Literary  World,  The  Critic,  The  li^cono- 
mist,  Brad  street's,  etc.,  arc  preserved  for  future  reference;  but  the  great 
majority  of  piipers  are  cut.  to  pieces  for  scientific  purposes,  A  com[>e, 
tent  force  of  graduate  students  work  an  hour  or  two  each  week  under 
direction,  and  mark  superior  articles  upon  economic,  political,  social, 
educational,  legal,  and  historical  subjects.  These  marked  papers  are 
excerpted  and  pasted  upon  octavo  sheets  of  stiff  nianila  pai»er  by  an 
ofiice  boy.  They  are  afterwards  indexed  at  the  top,  are  classified  in 
Woodrufi  files,  and  kept  like  pamphlets. 

While  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  newspaper  clippings  find 
their  way  into  these  files  for  future  reference  and  final  siftiiiff  by  s]>ecial 
committees  (tlins  furnishing  sometimes  suggestive  materials  for  a  re 
port  to  the  seminary),  the  choicest  extracts  from  a  few  leading  paper,-; 
are  placed  upon  the  seminary  table  or  upon  special  bulletin -boUrils 
devotetl  each  to  some  one  de])art]nent.  Tliere  is  otie  boani  for  Foreign 
Intelligence  or  International  Politics,  wliere  in  turn  appeared  France  in 
Asia,  the  question  of  ititernational  control  of  the  river  Congo.  Kngland 
in  Egypt,  etc.  Another  bulletin  board  bears  tlie  heading  "American 
Politics,"  with  special  subheadings  chalked  out  from  week  to  week.  A 
third  boardisdevoted  to  Economic  and  Social  Quextions,  where  the  Tar- 
iff figures  largely.  A  fourth  space  is  given  up  to  General  Uistory.  a 
fifth  to  Ecclesiastical  matters,  and  a  sixth,  the  largest  of  all,  to  Book 
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Notices,  Education,  University  affairs,  and  student  interests  in  generaU 
The  subheadings  under  which  the  various  clippings  are  grouped  •  are 
frequently  changed,  the  old  material  being  cleared  off  and  a  new  lot 
tacked  up.  The  idea  is  to  exhibit  the  current  topics,  ]>olitical,  eco- 
nomic, and  educational,  etc.,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  interests  of 
the  seminar}'.  The  young  men  who  attend  to  these  bulletin  boards  for 
their  fellow-students  are  learning  not  only  critical  and  orderly  methods, 
but  also  the  potential  process  of  making  up  a  journal  of  historical  and 
political  science.  They  are  learning  to  be  journalists  and  editors.. 
Without  professing  to  be  a  school  of  journalism,  the  seminary  has  fur- 
nished writers  for  each  of  the  prominent  papers  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more and  for  some  at  a  distance,  while  several  of  its  members  have 
secured  important  editorial  positions. 

But  the  chief  advantages  of  the  newspaper  bureau  are  for  the  sem- 
inary at  large.  The  classification  and  preservation  of  the  best  articles 
on  economic,  social,  and  political  topics  are  found  by  all  to  be  exceed- 
ingly useful.  How  often  does  one  wish  that  he  had  saved  the  report  of 
some  court  decision,  important  trial,  political  discussion,  scholar's  ad- 
dress, a  statesman's  speech,  a  department  report,  a  mayor's  message,  or 
a  striking  editorial !  How  often  these  things  would  work  into  the  warp 
and  woof  of  a  student's  task,  if  he  could  only  lay  his  hand  upon  them 
at  the  right  moment !  It  is  idle  to  disparage  the  daily  press;  it  is  worse 
than  idle  to  sneer  at  present  politics.  Some  of  the  best  energies  of 
our  time  are  revealed  in  the  newspaper  and  in  politico-economic  discus- 
sion. We  may  believe  one  of  Berliu^'s  professors  when  he  says  "  Das 
teas  heute  Politik  istj  gehort  inorgen  der  Oesohichte  au."^  This  is  only 
another  form  of  the  motto  adapted  from  a  saying  of  Mr.  Freeman's — 
''  History  is  past  Politics  and  Politics  present  History" — a  motto  printed 
upon  the  wall  of  the  seminary,  immediately  above  the  chief  bulletin 
b  jard  and  by  the  side  of  the  English  historian's  portrait.  So  well  does 
Mr.  Freeman  appreciate  the  political  spirit  of  the  historical  seminary 
that  he  frequently  sends  it  a  budget  of  English  newspapers,  with  marked 
articles,  for  example,  upon  the  Lord  Mayor,  London  Municipal  Reform, 
Borough  Elections,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Government 
and  the  Suez  Canal,  Canada,  Australian  Confederation,  the  Flemish 
Movement  in  Belgium,  the  Norwegian  Ministry,  the  Queen's  Speech,^ 
Mr.  Freeman's  Lecture  before  the  Gloucester  Cathedral  Society,  Henry 
George,  Land  Eeform  Union,  Representation,  the  Parliamentary  Fran- 
chise, the  Stowe  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  etc. 

A  most  interesting  illustration  of  the  value  of  newspapers,  even  for  the 
student  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  is  the  report  published  in  the  Sus- 
sex Express,  August  4,  1883,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Archaeo- 
logical Institute,  during  its  summer  excursion  to  Lewes,'^  the  Castle 

^  What  is  Politics  to-day  becomes  History  to-morrow.     (Droyseu,  Historik,  4.) 

2  Mr.  Freeman's  address  at  the  anuual  meeting  of  the  Archajological  Institute   at 

Lewes,  July  31,  1883,18  printed  in  the  Archseological  Journal,  vol.  xi,  335,  **Th© 

Early  History  of  Sussex." 
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of  Peveuscy,  to  Hastiugs,  and  the  bill  of  Senlac,  when  Mr.  Freeman  re- 
viewed, ill  open  air,  the  story  of  Harold  and  the  Norman  invader.  If 
liistoriaus  aod  iiew»>paj)«rs  can  make  Biicli  Bceoes  live  anew  aud  kindle 
signal  inter«Ht  among  students  on  this  side  oftlie  Atlantic,  then  are 
hiatofical  writings  and  newspaper  heralds  worthy  of  honorable  asso- 
ciation. 

LIST   OF   JOURNALS. 

The  following  (Special  Journals,  magazines,  reviews,  newspapers,  and 
other  periodicals  are  at  present  i-eeeived  by  the  Seminary  of  Uistorical 
aud  Political  Science.  Some  are  olitained  by  siiUscription  ;  ot)leJ^s  in 
e.ichange  for  University  publications}  still  others  by  donation  or 
through  the  courtesy  of  public  officials.  The  seminary  is  under  K]>ecial 
obligations  to  the  Mei-cantile  Library,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, the  University  Club  (all  of  Baltimore)  for  thegift  of  UL'wspa- 
pers  for  clipping  purposes;  to  tbo  University  Library  for  thedejMJsJtof 
special  reviews  in  the  de[)artment  of  Historical  and  Political  Science; 
and  to  the  Publication  Agency  of  the  University  tor  the  caro  taken  in 
securing  exchanges  that  are  useful  to  students  of  history,  ecouotnios, 
and  social  problems. 

Bintorical, 

Hevutt  HiBtoriiiup,  bi-iuunthlj',  Paris;  — Bullatius  do  la  SooiiStii  Ilistoriqne  ct  Corel* 
Saint  Simou,  ooowioual,  Paris;  — HintortBobB  Zeitsolmft  lii-inoiithlf,  edJMd  liylL 
von  Sylwl,  Munich  aud  IjoipKl);;  —  Antiiiaariao  Mae»xine,  moutbl.T,  edited  by  £■!• 
ward  Walford,  London ;  —  I'rucocdJnga  of  tlie  Amorioan  Antiquarian  Soototy,  Wor- 
ceater.  Mnsa.  i^Procrcdingti  of  the  Nuiniamatio  anil  Antitgnnrirtn  Socictj:,  PhiladcJ- 
pliia  ;  —  The  Aiiioriuaii  Anti([Hariau,  qiiarlurly,  edited  l).v  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Peot,  Chi- 
cago ; —  Proceeilioga  of  the  Auiericau  Historic,  Oeneii logical  Society,  Boston;  — 
The  Magaziuo  of  American  History,  edit  ud  by  Mra.  Martha  J.  I<amb,  New  York;— 
Peliusylvauia  Magaziue  of  IIiHtor;  and  UiograiiUj',  Philadelphia;  —  Marylaud  His- 
torical Sou  iety  FuudPublicntioLia,  occasiuti.il,  Kaltiuiore  ;  —  Soulheru  Historical  So- 
ciety Papers,  mouthly,  edited  by  Ihe  Rev.  J,  Willium  Joiii-s,  Richmond;-,  Esses  lu- 
Btitiite  Historical  Collections,  <|iiar(erly,  Saleni,  Mass. ;  — Contributions  of  iLe  Old 
Resideuts'  Historical  Association,  i it casion.il,  Lolveli,  Mass.;  — The  Bay  State 
Mouthly,  published  by  Johu  A.  McClintock  &  Co.,  BimIou;  — The  Gninite  Monthly, 
edited  by  J.  K.  McCliiitock,  Concord,  K.  H. ;  —  Kauwis  City  Review  (of  Architologj 
and  Anthropology),  edited  by  T.  S.  Case,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  —The  Ut)iled  Service,  ■ 
monthly  review  of  military  and  naval  afl'airs,  Philadelphia  :—the  Western  Hiatoricftl 
Magazine ;— The  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly,  etc. 

rolitical. 


Zeitacbritt  fllr  die  goaanimle  StaatsKisscnschaft.  l>i-nionthly,  edited  by  Doctors 
Frickei-,  Schiillle,  and  Waguer,  TiUiingeu  ;— Preiissische  Jahrbilcher,  monthly,  edited 
byH-vonTreitschkeandH-Delliriick,  Uerlin;- JnhrbnchfilrGesetz)(ebnn(r,  Verwalt- 
uug  and  Volkswirthschaft  ini  Deutscheu  Beich,  in  parts,  edited  by  Gustav  Schiuoller, 

U.— AMERICAN'   SriEClAL   IT  HLl CATIONS. 

Civil  Service  Itecord.  monthly,  Boston  and  Cambridge ;— Puldications  of  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association,  Kew   York  ;— Congressional  Record,   daily.   Washing* 
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ton ; — Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Publications  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  James  Anglim, 
Washington ; — Journal  of  the  House  of  Delegates  and  Senate  Journal,  daily,  Anna|>- 

-olis.  y^"^ 

C— WEEKLY  PAPERS.  .v-^ 

The  Nation,  New  York  ;— The  Weekly  Press,  Philadelphia;— The  American,  Phila- 
delphia ; — The  Advertiser,  Boston  ; — The  Sunday  Herald,  Boston  ;— The  Springfield 
Itepublican ; — The  Cincinnati  Weekly  News; — San  Francisco  Weekly  Bulletin. 

D.— DAlUr  PAPERS. 

The  Sun,  The  American,  The  Herald  (all  of  Baltimore)  ; — The  Post,  Washington ; — 
Evening  Post,  New  York; — New  York  Herald; — New  York  Tribune; — Cincinnati 
Commercial-Gazette;— Chicago  Tribune; — Saint  Lou  is  Republican  ;~Miuneapoli8  Tri- 
bune ; — Toronto  Globe; — Louisville  Courier- Journal ; — Richmond  Dispatch; — Charles- 
ton News  and  Courier; — Boston  Journal; — Der  Deutsche  Correspondent  CBaltimore). 

Economical. 

The  Bankers^  Magazine  and  Statistical  Register,  monthly,  edited  by  Albert  S. 
BoJles,  New  York;— Bradstreet's, — a  Journal  of  Trade,  Finance,  and  Public  Economy, 
-weekly,  edited  by  M.  F.  Ford,  New  York ; — Economic  Tracts,  published  by  the  Society 
for  Political  Education,  New  York; — The  American  Protectionist,  weekly,  edited  by 
Marcus  Ilanlon,  New  York  ; — The  American  Free  Trader,  monthly,  New  York; — The 
Economist,  weeklj',  Loudon ; — The  Investor's  Manual,  weekly,  London ; — L'ficono- 
niiste  Fran^ais,  weekly,  Paris; — Journal  des  ^Iconomistes.  Revue  de  la  Science 
£couomique  et  dela  Science  Statistique,  monthly,  Paris; — Jahrbiicher  fUr  Na- 
tional okouomie  und  Statistik,  monthly,  edited  by  J.  Conrad,  Jena; — Baltimore 
Manufacturer's  Record,  weekly; — Annual  Report-s  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  State  of  the  Finances,  Washington; — Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  quarterly,  edited  by  J.  L.  Hayes,  Boston; — Annual  Reports, 
Baltimore  Corn  and  Flour  Exchange. 

Statisticaji. 

Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  quarterly,  London  ; — Zeitschrift  des  koniglich. 
Preussischen  Statintischen  Bureaus,  semi-annual,  edited  by  E.  Blenck,  Berlin  ; — Quar- 
terly Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington  ; — Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States,  occasional,  Washington ; — Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor, 
Massachusetts,  and  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Geographical, 

Petermann's  Mitteilungen  aus  Justus  Perthes's  Geographischer  Anstalt,  monthly) 
edited  by  Dr.  E.  Behm,  Gotha ; — Publications  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  and  of  the 
U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Municipal, 

Mayors'  Messages  and  Reports  of  City  Officers,  annual,  Baltimore,-  Boston,  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Providence,  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Charleston,  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  Kansas  City,  etc. 

Social, 

La  Rdforme  Sociale,  fortnightly,  Paris; — Reports  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories 
and  Workshops,  blue  books,  annual,  London  ;— Howard  Association  Reports  (for 
crime-prevention  and  penal  reform),  pnnual,  London  ;  --Reports  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity,  Massachusetts,  annual ; — The  Journal  of  Social  Science, 
•containing  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  ; — Publica- 
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tiOMirfUirPbilMltlpbtaSMialStrHWieAMoetaltMi;— Kt|Mrta  ittht  SneiMj-fa 
Trmmtiem  at  CkiUm  ttem  Cnettj  aad  liiiMiiiililj,  mnnnal,  BaltiBae^- 
AataiEUi  genlTT.  veeUf,  X*ir  Turk  ;— ProKniwt  wnklj,  PliiladelpbM  ;- 
Vmbui'*  Joanial.  Wfckly,  Boaloo  >— Anniul  Ibptwti  of  tlu  S«w  Ta«^  SoeMjr  Ci 
TliljHiii  Minn  af  Vice. 

Tha  Cbrutikn  fiocuUW,  inonlUr.  Loodoa :— JusUce,  vmDj,  I>ia>|(> 
mnotUy,  LnniUiQ ;— Woebcalilui  d«r  Kcv.Torkei  VolkaxeilDD^; — Dm  >*. 
ta^ablatt  Aa  Chii-agocr  Arbeilr-r-Zeiung,  SocialtMic  PaUif-biiic  Cvnfmy,  Qi 
Mga; — Torkolc,  niiahlt&agigta  Orgaa  fat  die  w»Urva  Interemv  dei  Ptv%ite 
wmUj,  Sociiitisiie  F^Miabing  Campwiy,  Cbicagn;— Troth,  ■  Jnanial  fur  tba 
«aiU4li2rB.G.HH^U.S*BFnDci>ici>;— Socwlop-I.  iDoathlj^,  KiraxiiUc,  TMia. 
noUlBirv,<its»f>eoa!lciel  de  U  HJ^ntfioa  ika  trsTsillfninsnculHta^  wmiI 
llw  Frag  Sailer  (ad (oeM IBS  Ibe  natioiuliiation  of  land),  moDthlj,  «lllc4  bj- J.] 
BoUbkd,  Ktw  Turk; — Tlie  WorkiBao,  elc. 

jtflHil  nail  InttmatiomaL 

B«*B«de  Droit  InternatiHisI  et  dp  L«>|p«lBtiiMi  Conpui^.  niantlily,  nUtrrf  bf  it 
pbanM  Blrler,  BtnirtW  uid  Lpipxi^ :— Bcports  rtom  the  CoDsnls  of  Ibe  Voiid 
Btml»: — lb»  tj>e>l  Adviwr,  we^ly,  edited  by  E.  M.  IlavDes,  Chicai;<i. 

Beligioia  and  EctlerituiticnI. 

The  Clinstisn  Union,  nrtkly,  Xew  York,  cdilcd  by  Rrv.  I.yawii  A-bhoc  and  H.  V. 
>l>bi«,  Kew  ToTk;— TbeCougTe^liooBltEt,  WF*kly,cdilt^1)iy  Rst.  )I.  M.  Dex(«T,  B» 
ton  i— The  Indeiienileni,  edjtf>d  by  Rbt,  W.  B.  Warrt,  Xew  York  ;— Sew  York  OtiwrT«, 
weekly,  founded  by  Bar.  Irenapns  Prime; — The  Nationut  BspllRt,  weekly,  eilitediT 
BeT.  Or.  WsfUnd,  Pluladelplua ;— The  ChristiM  InleHlflencer,  irecklj:,  nlil«d  lij  8ML 
J.  M.  Ferrisnnd  lUr.IV.  H.  Van  Andale.  Kew  York ;— Tiw  CtiriatiBo  AdvocMe,  wwaOj^ 
edilort  by  J.  M.  Backley,  D.  D.,Sew  Vork;— The  Examiner,  weekly,  i>iiblislit<d  Vj 
Brii^Ut,  Church  &  Co..  New  Yi.rt ;— Tlie  Preslijlerian,  weekly,  edited  l.y  Rn.  Ot, 
Grier.  Philadelphia  ;— New  York  Weekly  Witne™,  edited  by  John  Dngall  rt  «f..— Tb» 
Churthman,  weekly,  New  Yurk;— The  Sdulhura  Chunhiuaii.  wee^kly,  lAjilM  t.y  th* 
Rev.  Ur.  Bprigg,  Eichniond ;— The  Prcisbytcrian  Observer,  weekly,  edited  by  tter.l. 
M.  Maswell  and  W.  J.  Gniham.  Baliimorei  The  Culbolic  Review,  weekly,  edited  hj 
P.  V.  Hickpy.  New  York;— The  Standard,  weekly,  edited  by  J.  A.  Smith,  D.  D, 
Chicago  ;—Tho  Western  CkriMiun  Advocate,  \reck1y,  eilitcd  by  F.  S.  Hoyi,  I>.  D.,»». 
J.  J.  Hight,  U.  D.,  Cintinnsli ;— The  E|iiM:opal  JlethoJial,  weekly,  Eev.  W,  K  Boyle, 
Baltimore;— The  Camberland  Presbyicriau,  weekly,  eilited  by  j.  R.  Brown.  D.  D., 
and  U.  M.  Harris, D.  D,,  Kashville;- The  I'lKtesiUDi  Standard,  weekly,  «dit«l  bj  Ear. 
J.  A.  McGowan,  Philadelphia  ;-~Tbe  Melbodiat  Protestant,  weekly,  edttMl  ]iy  K.  J. 
Drinkboiise.D.D..  Baltimore;— The  Christian  World,  weekly,  edited  by  Rev.  E.  Ho 
brink  and  Eev.  M.  Loncka,  Dayton,  Ohio;- Uer  Lutheriwhe  Kirchentreund.  weefcW, 
Chiiago ;— The  ChHstinu  ObsetviT,  weekly,  edited  by  Kcv.  K.  B.  and  T.  E.  Convene 
LouiBville;- The  Episcopal  Recorder,  weekly,  edited  by  Rev.  Wiu-  Newton,  U.D,, 
and  8auil.  Ashhnrat,  M.  D.,  Baltimore. 

Literary  and  £ducalional. 

Thi' Lilcrarj- World,  fortnightly,  Boston ;— The  Critic  and  Gooil  Literal nr>\  wlittJ 
by  J.  L.  and  J.  D.  Giblcr,  Kew  York;— The  Current.  we*kly,  edited  by  F..  L.  Wnkt- 
inaii.CUicagi. ;— The  Overland Slonlblj,  San  FraucL»co;-Pnblii'alionaof  the  City  ui<l 
Gnilda  of  London  Inxtitutoforthe  advancement  of  Technical  Education  ; — Annual  Re- 
ports of  the  Public  Ednoation  Association,  Phi]ade]phia;^PublicatloDaof  the  Out*- 
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md  EdacatioDal  Bureau  (Books  for  the  People) ; — Ward  and  Look's  Penny  Books  for 
People  (Historical  and  Biographical  Series),  London; — The  School  Herald,  fort- 
htly,  edited  by  W.  I.  Chase,  Chicago; — The  Southern  Workman,  monthly,  edited 
S.  C.  Armstrong  and  H.  W.  Ludlow  (printed  by  students),  Hampton,  Va. ;— The 
[oming  Star,  monthly,  Carlisle,  Pa.  (representing  the  Indian  Industrial  School); — 
The  Week,  McDonogh  Institute,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland  (printed  by  the  boys  and 
lepreseuting  a  remarkable  juvenile  society,  described  by  Johnson  in  the  **  Studies"); — 
Tho  African  Repository,  quarterly,  Washington,  D.  C.  (organ  of  the  American  Col- 
-^Onization  Society) ; — The  Herald-Crimson,  daily,  Cambridge,  Mass. ; — The  Amherst 
^Mass.)  Student ; — Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars,  monthly,  Baltimore. 

Bibliographica  L 

-^  Harvard  University  Bulletins,  quarterly,  edited  by  Justin  Winsor,  Cambridge  ; — 
-•<JBalletihs  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  quarterly  ; — Worcester  Free  Public  Library, 
^iXiists  of  Additions,  with  Notes,  monthly,  edited  by  S.  S.  Green. 

The  above  lists  represent  merely  the  special  pericnlical  literature 
^hicli  is  given  or  intrusted  to  the  seminary  by  associations,  the  general 
library  administration,  the  publication  agency,  and  various  other  friends. 
■<  All  magazines  and  journals  which  are  of  general  scientific  or  literary 
interest  to  the  university  public  are  kept  in  the  CJniversity  reading- 
room.    Whatever  is  thought  to  pertain  more  especially  to  work  goii^g 
ou  in  historical  and  political  science  is  relegated  to  that  department. 
Some  few  journals,  for  example  The  Nation,  and  certain  library  bulle- 
'  tins  are  taken  in  duplicate.    In  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  presi- 
^  ^ent  of  the  University  there  is  published  a  list  of  foreign  exchanges. 
f  The  last  printed  list  of  the  periodical  literature  received  by  the  Uni- 
.irersity  was  issued  in  the  Annual  Register  of  1880-'81.    That  list  and 
'  tbe  above  should  be  revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  to  represent  faith- 
.  fully  the  journals  and  periodicals  qow  accessible  to  Baltimore  students. 

THE  HISTORICAL  MUSEUM. 

» 

At  the  present  time  the  seminary  library  of  historical  and  political 
science  begins  with  relics  of  the  Stone  Age  and  ends  with  tbe  news 
paper.  At  one  end  of  the  room  are  the  first  collections  for  an  anthro 
pological  museum ;  at  the  other  is  a  bulletin-board  for  university  news 
A  good  foundation  of  an  historical  museum  was  made  last  May  by  Mr 
William  EUinger,  formerly  of  Baltimore  but  now  a  resident  of  Arizona 
who  contributed  a  valuable  collection  of  lacustrine  relics  from  Neu 
chatel — axes,  spear-heads,  knives,  spindle- whorls,  ornaments  represent- 
ing the  stone  and  bronze  ages  of  Switzerland.  Numerous  utensils  and 
missile  weapons  belonging  to  the  Stone  Age  of  Virginia  have  since  been 
given  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Kandolph,  formerly  rector  of  Emanuel  Church, 
Baltimore,  now  assistant  bishop  of  Virginia.  Memorials  of  the  Stone 
Age  of  Maryland  have  been  presented  to  the  University  by  Colonel  B. 
F.  Taylor,  of  Kingsville,  Baltimore  County,  near  the  site  of  ^'  Joppa," 
where  the  seminary  found  its  first  stone  axe  some  years  ago.  This  latter 
relic  of  the  Maryland  aborigines  and  an  unearthed  brick,  which  identi- 
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fleil  tbe  site  of  ihe  first  uoart-hoitse  iu  Baltimore  oouatj,  were  fori 
long  time  the  only  objects  of  urcbii'ological  interest  in  tli«  semioair 
library.  Tbt;y  Itnl  to  a  jocose  obaervatiou  in  one  of  tho  Battimon:  dir 
papers  that  llm  Johns  Hopkins  University  Mnseuui  coasistvd  of  mu  Ib- 
<Ii»n  batchpt  and  a  briclibat  This  facetions  remark,  copied  villi  jof 
(ioiiabte  mulici!  by  the  press  of  Boston,  was  literally  true.  It  charK- 
terlzetl  onr  masenm  itboiit  as  cleverly  aa  The  Nation  dest'ritied  the  Jnltw 
Hopkins  in  1876,  when  it  was  sug^rested  that  its  trustees  appvarcj  !« 
believe  tbey  could  have  a  university  iu  teuts  and  a  library  in  soap- 
boxes. 

Bwt  the  library  and  the  University  have  grown  somewhat  since  ibit 
day,  and  the  museum  also  is  destined  to  grow.  Altbuugb  befpnninf:  1* 
Ktnall  ways,  slndeut'iuterest  in  aroliit>ologii^l  and  historical  c«]lct;tJoiu 
is  manifestly  increasing.  Afler  Hie  es^hibition  of  the  Ellingvr  volhr- 
tiou  iu  the  Bluntschli  Library,  three  young  men  who  had  lived  for  maiij 
years  in  Home  began  to  enrich  the  museum  of  prehistoric  rvlicn  wili 
Kiniscan  pottery,  vases  from  tho  ancient  city  of  Veil,  Koman  liuajm 
tVum  the  bottom  of  tho  Tiber,  Christian  lamps  from  the  cHtacombo,  > 
collection  of  coins  with  the  image  and  superscription  of  tliQ  Ciemn 
from  Augustus  to  Romulus  Augustulus.  Symbols  of  the  entire  bistoiT 
of  the  Roman  Empire  and  of  prehistoric  Europe  have  thus  t>e«D  addfd 
to  the  Indian  hatchet  aud  the  brickbat.  Kome  was  not  built  in  a  da}, 
nor  yet  is  an  anthroi>ological  museum ;  but  the  corner-stone  is  laid. 

The  special  advantages  are  great  for  the  upbuilding  in  Baltiniort^  rf 
H  collection  of  artistic  and  literary  memorials  illustrating  the  historioil 
progress  of  onr  race.  There  are  valuable  Egyptian'  treasnrea  in  ihii 
city  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  some  dny  be  brought  to  tbe  Uuivprsih. 
There  are  classic  minmmeut.s  worthy  of  preservation  in  some  museiiin 
of  science.  Tho  Church,  t(X>,  in  this  tridy  catholic  city,  hns  many  a^ 
tistio  aud  liternry  symbols  which  it  is  the  duty  of  science  ami  retigioD 
alike  to  place  in  their  proper  historic  connection  for  the  iustroclion  xT 
clergy  and  students. 

It  is  of  no  smull  advantage  in  the  upbuilding  of  such  a  museum  for 
members  of  tlie  Johns  Hopkins  University  to  have  access  (o  such  a 
wonderful  collection  of  early  typographical  art,  illuminated  uiiftsals, 
breviaries,  and  rnr*  editions  of  tbe  schoolmen,  church  fathers,  and  the 
classics,  as  the  Stinueeke  Library,  collected  by  tho  late  Bishop  Whitting- 
ham,  and  now  belonging  to  the  diocese  of  Maryland,  (ireat  is  tbt 
privilege  now  enjoye<l  of  freely  visiting  such  a  rare  private  library  .is 
that  of  Mr.  John  W.  McCoy — a  library  rich  beyond  present  descripticD 
in  works  of  art-history,  in  collei^tinnsof  photographs,  prints,  and  eugrstv- 
inga  of  the  old  masters.  Gr^at  also  arc  tho  pleasure  and  profit  of  occa- 
sionally visiting  snch  choice  galleries  of  mo<Iern  painting  as  those  owne<l 

'TheCuhcuunlleDtiouuf  E,i;.V'>tiftu  urt  was  ud.lBtl  to  tbe  HUloriral  Mutcuqi  d 
long  ago,  and  tbe  tielbig  colloction  of  ancient  Art  ittn  brought  rnm  Riime  Iu  l;i67. 
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by  Mr.  William  T.  Walters,^  or  the  Garrett  family.  Inestimable  is 
the  benefit  that  a  student  may  derive  from  the  collectionB  of  the  Pea- 
body  Institute,  its  new  museum  of  plastic  art,  its  costly  plates  and  rare 
engravings,  in  short,  its  entire  literary  apparatus.  These  things  all  be- 
long to  the  existing  vantage-ground,  to  the  municipal  environment  of 
Baltimore. 

Not  the  least  of  the  practical  advantages  in  the  development  of  the 
museum-idea  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  the  proximity  of  Balti- 
more to  Washington.  The  collections  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  of  the  National  Museum  are  within  easy  reach.  Institutions  and 
men  often  acquire  strength  by  contact.  A  university  in  the  environ- 
ment of  a  national  government  which  expends  over  three  million  dol- 
lars annually  for  scientific  purposes  is  well  placed,  even  though  it  enjoys 
no  great  share  in  the  distribution.  The  advantage  li^s  in  access  to 
Government  collections,  such  as  the  National  Museum  and  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  and  in  associations  with  Government  of&cials  who 
are  interested  in  university  work.  It  is  no  small  thing  for  university 
students  to  visit  the  National  Museum  under  the  instructive  guidance 
of  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  and  chief 
of  the  Geological  Survey.  It  is  also  no  small  thing  to  have  such  a  man 
address  one  day  the  Historical  Seminary  upon  Indian  Sociology  and 
the  next  day  the  Baltimore  Archaeological  Society  upon  the  subject 
of  Indian  Art.  These  things  are  accomplished  facts,  and  they  repre- 
sent stepping-stones  for  the  up-building  of  the  museumidea  in  Balti- 
more. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  limit  the  Historical  Museum  to  American  Arch- 
aeology, or  to  Prehistoric  times,  nor  yet  to  Egyptian  or  any  historic 
period,  but  to  select  a  few  things  that  are  illustrative  or  typical  of  all 
times  and  of  all  phases  of  human  progress.  ^^  Denn  das  Einzelne  ist 
auch  ein  Ausdruck  des  Ganzen,  in  desseu  Zusammenhang  es  seine 
Stelle  hat,  und  ist  es  um  so  mehr  als  es  typischer  ist."* 

GEOGRAPHICAL  BUREAU. 

In  addition  to  the  Historical  Museum  (which  in  all  probability  will 
some  day  be  removed  from  the  Seminary  room  and  placed  upon  a  broader 
basis)  there  is  now  developing  a  so-called  Geographical  and  Statistical 
Bureau.  Here  maps,  charts,  diagrams,  &c.,  of  physical  and  historical 
geography  have  been  collected  together  and  conveniently  classified  for 
the  use  of  University  students  and  instructors.  The  atlases  and  smaller 
portfolios  are  kept  upon  slides,  arranged  one  above  the  other  in  a  tier, 
but  with  open  fronts,  so  that  the  titles  of  the  folios  can  be  easily  seen. 

'  Appreciative  articles  on  Mr.  Walter's  remarkable  collections  of  Japanese  art  and 
modern  paintings,  which  were  exhibited  to  critics  February  26,  1884,  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  February  27  and  March  3,  10;  in  the  Boston  Weekly  Advertiser 
February  29,  and  in  all  the  Baltimore  papers  February  27.  1884. 

*  Droysen,  Historik,  24. 
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Wall-uiapH  are  ro\\tn\  up,  tiukvU-^l,  iiuil  siisiiendeil  opoii  hooks,  wtwnee 
tbey  cau  be  ciui(;kly  rvmortMl  for  t«iuponiry  use  in  any  cluss-rooin  of 
tlie  UuiverBlty.  Great  tua^ses  of  loose  uiapttf  like  tho«e  ptibluhed  by 
tlio  TToitol  States  Eugioeer  Corps  ami  by  the  Govemmeat  Surreys, 
can  be  ea^^Iy  coutrolle<l  by  means  of  a  large  ctiart-table,  titletl  up  witb 
tlrawera  of  different  sizes,  eacb  drawer  furiiislieil  witb  an  itigenions  ap- 
pliance (invented  in  one  of  the  Goverumeut  Departments  at  Wasbing- 
ton)  for  raising  a  great  mass  of  maps  by  means  of  an  inserted  slide 
wliicti  liberates  tbe  map  beuealli  so  that  it  can  be  drawn  oat  without 
friction.  In  tlie  geographical  room  are  also  collected  tbe  gazetteers, 
topographical  dictiouariAs,  bistoi'ies  of  geography,  treatises  on  cominr 
ative  geography.  Hitter's  Ertlknnde,  Petermann's  Mitteiliingen,  the 
writings  of  Pescbel,  Gnyot,  Keclna,  Bebm,  &c.;  tbejoomalsand  bulle- 
tins of  geographical  societies ;  books  of  explorations,  travels,  voyages, 
&c.  Here,  also,  are  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  G«odetic 
Snrvey.  Reports  of  the  vitrions  8tate  and  railroad  surveys,  of  all  the 
early  military  e.xpeditiona  and  Government  explorations,  will  gradually 
be  added. 
In  the  Jobus  Hopkins  Universily  physical  and  historical  geography 
-  are  made  the  basis  of  instruction  in  historical  and  |mlitical  science. 
By  the  aid  of  the  best  maps,  more  especially  of  relief  maps,  attention 
is  ctilletl,  in  a  coarse  of  class  lectures,  to  the  physical  structure  and 
isonfui-matiou  of  various  historic  lands;  to  the  influence  of  const-liues, 
harbors,  river-courses,  plain  and  mountain,  soil  and  elimate,  upon  a 
nation's  character  and  history.  Such  object  lessons  concerning  tlio 
physical  strnctnre  of  the  earth's  surface  become  an  important  tnenns 
for  teaching  the  outlines  of  universal  history.  For  example,  amid  all 
the  variation  of  polilit-itl  species  and  of  the  political  geography  of  the 
Sile  Valley  the  valley  itself  remains  to-day  tlie  basis  of  the  Egyptian 
question.  Xot  only  ancient  but  modern  history  of  Egypt  becomes  more 
intelligible  from  a  coiisideratioM  of  its  physical  geography.  The  re- 
motest past  can  be  connected  wiUi  tlio  immediate  present  by  such  a 
bridge.  England's  occupation  of  Egypt  seems  not  so  far  removeil  from 
the  Roman  conquest  when  we  consider  n  ni!!))  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin  and  study  its  relation  to  the  eterual  Eastern  (jucstion.  The 
gradual  discovery  and  politicid  occupiUiou  of  the  world  by  the  powers 
of  Christendom,  the  heirs  of  old  Hoiiie,  ciin  be  shown  by  a  series  of 
maps  whereon  the  widening  areas  ofgeojsi-iiphical  knowledge  are  sharply 
outlined.  Students  should  learu  from  ina[js  »if  African  exploration  and 
of  circum-iK)lar  observations  that  the  old  work  otconqnest  is  still  going 
on.  The  relation  of  European  Bt;ites  to  Western  Africa  and  to  the 
opening  of  the  river  Congo  is  much  the  same  in  principle  as  the  rela- 
tion of  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  Englanil  to  the  opening  of  tbe 
New  World.  For  most  students  coniitarativo  history,  like  companitive 
geography,  is  almost  an  undiscovered  country.  The  two  sciences  go 
hand  i[i  hand  and  can  surely  be  fostered  together. 
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In  the  geographical  bureau  are  the  results  of  an  interesting  study  of 
the  local  geography  of  Baltimore,  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a 
better  physical  and  topographical  map  than  any  in  existence.  This 
study,  begun  in  the  interests  of  the  University  Field  Club  by  Mr.  A. 
L.  Webster  (formerly  connected  with  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey ),  will  be  for  local  geography  what  a  study  of  town  and  parish  records 
is  for  local  institutions.  The  first  step  was  to  examine  everything  that 
was  already  known  about  Baltimore  geography,  to  collect  all  the  maps 
that  were  available,  then  to  discover  fresh  facts  by  exploration  and  to 
apply  modern  scientific  methods  to  a  new  graphical  representation  of 
the  entire  field.  There  was  a  certain  valuable  process  of  education  for 
studeuts  in  collecting  new  information  for  this  map,  and  also  in  learn- 
ing the  practical  arts  of  modern  topography. 

STATISTICAL  3UREAU. 

Adjoining  the  geographical  room  is  a  room  devoted  to  statistics. 
Here  are  collected  the  census  reports  of  the  United  States  and  of  cer- 
tain foreign  countries  and  foreign  cities.  The  publications  of  the  Prus- 
8ian  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  of  our  own  national  bureau  are  fairly 
represented,  together  with  the  statistical  documents  published  by  the 
individual  States  and  cities  of  the  Union.  Here  is  gathered  whatever 
relates  to  the  population  and  products  of  the  earth ;  national  resources; 
public  domains;  forests;  crops;  fisheries;  railroads;  canals;  industries; 
international  expositions.  Here  also  are  the  various  files  of  almanacs, 
calendars,  statesmen's  year-books,  hand-books  of  statistics,  &c.  The 
possibilities  of  development  for  such  a  department  are  very  great  if 
proper  attention  is  bestowed  upon  it.  One  has  only  to  examine  the 
catalogue  of  the  Prussian  Bureau  of  Statistics,  with  its  80,000  volumes, 
to  realize 'what  this  science  means. 

THE   HISTORICAL  AND   POLITICAL   SCIENCE   ASSOCIATION. 

The  question  is  often  asked.  In  what  respect  is  the  Historical  and 
Political  Science  Association  different  from  the  Seminary  of  Historical 
and  Political  Science  1  The  answer  is  that  the  Seminary  is,  and  always 
has  been,  the  inner  circle  of  university  students  ;  the  Association  is  the 
Seminary  in  its  associate  capacity,  which  embraces  an  out^er  circle  of 
honorary  members.  The  Seminary  is  the  active  membership,  the  life- 
principle  of  the  Association,  which  latter  is  maintained  by  natural  selec- 
tion and  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  origin  of  the  Historical  and  Political  Science  Association  dates, 
back  to  the  19th  of  December,  1877.  It  was  a  natural  development  of 
the  original  Historical  Seminary,  which  had  been  in  existence  since  the 
opening  of  the  University,  and  which  was  early  spoken  of  as  an  hys- 
torical  asvsociation.  The  following  extract  from  original  records  in- 
dicates  the  purpose  of  the  new  organization  :  **At  the  meeting  of  the 
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Historical  Association  [Seminary],  held  December  15  [1877],  it  was  ex- 
pressed at<  the  sense  of  that  body  tUat  there  aliould  be  formed,  nnder 
the  auspiees  of  the  University,  an  organiaalion  wbicli  may  take  cogni- 
zance of  other  tbau  historical  qne»tious  and  embrace  among  its  aetn- 
bers  other  than  historical  etudents." 

The  enlarged  idea  of  the  original  Seminary  was  to  form  an  associa- 
tion with  students  of  political  science,  more  especially  with  certain 
yooDg  lawyers  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  who  were  engaged  io  the  pur- 
sait  of  this  branch  (if  lenrning.  The  scope  of  the  nistorical  Arsociii- 
tion  was  to  be  widened  into  a  kind  of  StaatswisseuschaflUcher  Ycreiti, 
or  Political  Science  Union  like  thitt  in  Heidelberg  University,  wbiob  or- 
ganization had  some  iulineneo  upon  the  Baltimore  Assotuatioti.  Sto- 
dente,  professors,  and  a  f&w  professional  men,  interested  in  historical 
and  political  stadies,  met  together  one  evening  e-ach  month  iu  Hopkins 
Hall  for  the  discussion  of  papers  or  communications  which  were  thon^lit 
to  be  of  more  general  interest  than  those  ordinarily  pi-epared  in  con- 
nection with  class  lectures  or  seminary  work.  The  Association  was  re- 
garded as  a  public  meeting  of  the  Seminary,  wilh  its  invited  ffaestA. 

The  total  membership  originally  comprised  about  a  dozen  graduate 
students  and  young  instructors,  some  of  whom  were  more  eepei'ially 
devoted  to  the  study  of  literature  and  philology.  Among  such  associ- 
ate members  were  Dr.  Charles  B.  Lanman,  now  professor  of  Sanskrit 
In  Harvard  University;  Dr.  JosiahEoyce,  lecturer  on  philosophy  in  the 
same  institution;  Dr.  Maurice  Bloomfield,  now  associate  professor  <tf 
Sanskrit,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Mr,  A.  Duncan  Savage  (at  one 
time  a.ssociated  with  Cesnola  in  the  New  York  Metrojjolitau  Museum); 
Mr,  Allan  Jliirquaiid,  afterwards  appointed  professor  of  art  history  at 
Princeton  College,  and  several  others.  The  membership  gradually  in- 
creased to  about  forty  through  the  election  of  certain  young  lawyers 
and  other  gentlemen  of  culture  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The  attend- 
ance upon  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Association  sometimes  ranged 
as  high  as  fifty  persons.  Tlie  president  of  the  University  was  for  a  time 
the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Association  and  occasionally  presides 
at  its  meetings.  The  original  secretary  was  Dr,  Renry  Carter  Adams, 
now  professor  of  political  economy  in  Cornell  and  Michigan  Universities. 
The  present  director  of  the  Seminary  succeeded  to  the  secretary's  otBce 
in  the  Association  December  19,  1S7S,  and  has  committed  it  to  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Seminary,  who  serve  in  rotation. 

The  character  of  the  Association  has  changed  with  the  character  and 
size  of  the  Seminary.  Student  members  have  graduated  and  many 
former  associate  members  have  given  place  to  more  active  workers. 
The  Seminary,  or  the  inner  circle,  has  gradnally  increased  since  187G 
from  six  or  eight  working  members  to  twenty-five.  No  undergraduates, 
and  no  graduates  who  are  not  devoting  their  chief  energies  to  Historical 
and  Political  Science  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  are  now  per- 
mitted to  join  the  Seminary,    The  associate  members,  still  retained,  or 
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chosen  from  time  to  time  by  this  body,  are  naturally  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  those  formerly  enrolled.  The  present  castom  is  to  regard  as 
associates  of  the  Seminary  those  whom  it  wishes  to  honor  or  those  who 
have  contributed  to  its  published  studies  or  public  proceediugs  by  an 
original  paper  or  a  reported  address. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO   THE  ASSOCIATION,  1877-'79. 

.Partial  lists  of  contributions  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Association, 
from  December  19, 1877,  to  April  4,  1879,  were  printed  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  for  1878  (p.  5G)  and  1879  (p. 
67);  but  a  more  complete  list,  taken  from  the  original  records,  with  the 
date  of  each  communication,  is  given  below.  [N^o  mention  is  made  of 
book  notices  and  reports  upon  historical  and  political  journals,  &c., 
which  latter  exercises  form  very  essential  features  of  both  Seminary  and 
Association  meetings : 

The  Village  Coramanities  of  Ancient  Germany  and  MedisBval  England.  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Stady  of  New  England  Towns  and  the  Institutions  of  Local  Self- 
Go  vernment  in  America.     By  H.  B.  Adams.     December  19, 1877. 

Tramps.  A  paper  afterwards  read  before  a  public  convention,  in  Baltimore,  of  Mary- 
laud  gentlemen,  for  the  discussion  of  the  tramp  question.  By  H.  C.  Adams.  De- 
cember 19,  1877. 

The  Economy  of  Co-operation.  An  Essay  afterwards  read  before  the  American  Social 
Science  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Cincinnati.  By  H.  C.  Adams.  January  11, 
1879. 

Eeview  of  Dr.  Woolsey's  Theories  concerning  the  Educational  Power  of  the  State. 
By  D.  C.  Gilman.    January  11, 1878. 

Greek  Cities.    Fragments  from  Greek  writers,  illustrating  the  historical  village  com- 
h unity  and  the  Federal  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Greece.     By  A.  D. 
SaYage.    January  11,  1878. 

The  Tractatns  Theologico-Politicns  of  Spinoza.  A  Philosophical  Essay  in  which 
Spinoza  was  presented  as  the  champion  of  religious  liberty.  By  Josiah  Royce. 
March  11,  1878. 

The  Punitive  Power  of  the  State.  An  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  legal  ]>unisbment 
and  an  examination  of  the  views  advanced  in  Woolsey's  Political  Science.  By 
William  T.  Brantly.    March  11,  1878. 

Bribes  in  Greece.     By  W.  J.  Berry.    March  11, 1878. 

Incidents  of  Historical  Research  in  the  State  Department  at  Washington.  By  Austin 
Scott.     March  11, 1878. 

The  Grand-Jury  System.     By  Judge  T.  M.  Cooley.     March  11,  lfc78. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787  for  the  Government  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  A  paper 
showing  the  historic  origin  of  this  act  of  national  legislation  aud  the  impor- 
tance of  the  ordinance  as  an  element  of  constitutional  law.  Ry  Austin  Scott. 
March  29,  1878. 

The  original  Conception  of  the  Town  as  an  Institntion.  By  W.  F.  Allen,  of  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Wisconsin.    March  29, 1878. 

The  Influence  of  Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.    By  Joseph  H.  Tyler.    March  29, 1878. 

The  Maryland  State  Papers.  A  communication  showing  the  wealth  of  historical  ma- 
terials  now  lying  unpublished  at  Annapolis  and  in  the  library  of  the  Maryland 
Historical  Society.     By  H.  B.  Adams.    March  29, 1878. 

The  Public-School  System.  An  inquiry  as  to  its  foaadations.  By  D.  C.  Gilman. 
April  26^  1878, 
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The  School  SyHtom  of  CouDecticut.  with  PsTticuIsr  Reference  to  that  of  NewHlTtn. 

By  F.  A.  Walker,  of  Yale  College.     April  26,  l»^6. 
Tho  School  SvBtum  of  Bultiuiora.     By  Hon.  Ooo.  Wm.  Brown.     April  26,  18T8, 
Are  Boards  of  Arbitration  dtsirable  I    By  GeorRO  M.  Sharp.     April  S6.  1W8, 
Tlie  Stoue  Age.     A  Revioir  of  Receot  Works  on  Prohinlorit!  Aruhitology.    ByH.  B. 

Adams.     October  11,  IriTi*. 
Tho  SwiM  Lttke-DwelliogH.     By  C.  R.  Lunnian.     October  II,  ISTH. 
The  Dejiupulntion  of  Central  Greece  in  thci  Fost-ClaBsiciil  Pei'iod.     By  E.  G.  Sihlet. 

October  II,  1878. 
The  NatioDal  Archives.     Ad  expIaDntion  of  the  character  and  arrangemont  of  ttu 

publio  docniuents  and  historical  ooUectionii  (leltera,  man  user  ipta,  &,c.)  belnugiDH 

to  (he  UoiteJ  Slates,     By  Analin  Soolt.     October  11,  1878. 
A  Study  of  Qprman  Social  Detuocracy.     By  A.  Maniiiand.    NoTpmber  IS.  ISTrt. 
A  RcNview  of  the  Qiiogtion,  ''W;is  Maryland  a  Ruiuan  Catholic  Colony  T"    By  H.  B. 

Adams.    November  15,  1678. 
Recent  CouiplicatiouH  in  tbe  School  System  of  Hew  Baveu.     By  D.  C.  Qilman.    Tl> 

veiuber  15,  ln7d. 
Notes  on  Nicbulir's  Life  and  Works.     By  E,  0.  Sihlor.    November  15,  1878. 
Lielier'H  "  HeminiHceooos  of  Niabiihr."    By  D.  C.  Gilmau.     November  15,  187(!, 
Priinittve  Aryan   Mylbology  from   the   SUudpoint   of  Indian   Literature.      Bj 

Bloomfitld.    December  I<l,  1378. 
Aoiiuistiu  Ri'liglou  an  Excrescence,  uot  a  Germ,  of  Yedic  Religion.     By  C.  R.  Lm- 

man.     December  19,  1>?;8. 
The  lionudary  Controversy  bctireoQ  Maryland  and  Virginia,    By  £.  Oc^mao. 

Rcmbor  in,  187a. 
Letter  from  Dr.  Wm.  Hand  Browne  upoD  Catholic  Toleration  In  Maryland.     D«ceni- 

ber  19,  1878. 
Tbe  llrat  pnblio  Proposal  of  a  Constitutional  Convention  for  the  Unilod  Status.    Bj 

Austin  Scolt.     December  19,  1878. 
Uettaods  of  Historical  Inqniry  as  PiirSncd  at  German  Universities.    A  disonssioa  of 

Semiunriea  and  Seminary  Libraries.     By  H.  Von  Hoist.     JanHary'a4,  IHTB. 
Marylaud'.s  RivlificiULOii  <>(  the  Federal  C'lmstitnlioii.     llj  A.   Seoll.     Foliniarj-  i», 

The  Position  of  Socialism  in  the  Historical  Development  of  Political  Economy.    Bj 

H.  C.  Adams.     Fehrnary  28,  IriTV. 
Moral  Insanity  as  a,  Cause  of  Crime.     By  C.  W.  Nichols.     February  28.  1879. 
Tho  Problem  for  Political  Ec.onowy  in  the  United  Slates.     By  H.  C.  Adams.    April 

4,  1879. 
Attic  ColonizMion.     By  E.  O.  Sihicr.     April  4,  1879. 
Methods  of  Historic  Instruction  as  Pursued  at  Brown  University.     By  Professor  J.  L- 

Diman.  April  4,  1379. 
All  fiiibRC()iieut  Gontributiniis  to  tlie  Historical  and  Political  Science 
Association  are  noted  in  tUe  Jolins  Hopkins  University  Circulars,  the 
publication  of  which  began  in  December,  1879.  Abstracts  of  the  more 
important  papers  are  tbero  to  be  fount!,  and  mention  is  made  of  most  of 
the  minor  communicatiODs.  No  other  records  of  the  nssociatioti  from 
October  23,  1S79,  to  1884,  are  preserved.  A  set  of  these  abstracts  bas 
been  arranged,  with  other  printed  matter,  iu  a  seminary  scrap  book. 
With  tiio  year  ISSi  was  instituted  the  ofQce  of  a  rotating  secretary, 
serving  for  a  single  meeting.  Thi.s  institution  was  adopted  from  Profes- 
sor Paul  Fr^dericq's  seminary  in  Litge,  and  by  bim  from  Conrad's  setni- 
nary  in  Halle.  The  advantages  of  tbe  practice  are  the  greater  variety 
and  interest  resulting  from  the  reports  of  rival  secretaries^,  in  additioa 
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to  valuable  training  for  stadents  themselves.  The  reports  are  written 
by  the  various  secretaries  upon  uniform  paper  and  are  duly  arranged  in 
the  scrai>book,  together  with  the  printed  abstracts  of  the  proceedings 
as  revised  by  the  director  of  the  seminary  for  the  University  Circulars. 
The  basis  of  the  printed  abstract  is  usually  furnished  by  the  contributpr 
of  the  reported  paper. 

UNIVERSITY  STUDIES. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1882  began  the  publication  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science.  The 
introductory  number  was  written  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman,  the  Eng- 
lish historian,  who  that  year  had  lectured  to  the  students  of  Baltimore. 
The  following  list  of  published  papers  in  th^  various  series  will  best 
illustrate  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  studies : 

First  Series. — Local  Institutions, — 1883. 

I.  An  Int^odaction  to  American  Institutional  History.    By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D. 

C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  Regins  Professor  of  Modern  History,  University  of  Oxford. 
With  an  account  of  Mr.  Freeman's  Visit  to  Baltimore,  by  the  Editor. 

II.  The  Germanic  Origin  of  New  England  Towns.     Head  before  the  Harvard  Histor- 

ical Society,  May  9,  1881.     By  H.  B.  Adams,  Ph.  D.     (Heidelberg),  1876. 
With  Notes  on  Co-operation  in  University  Work. 

III.  Local  Government  in  Illinois.     First  published  in  the  Fortnightly  Review.     By 

Albert  Shaw,  A.   B.    (Iowa  College),  1879. — Local    Government  in    Penn- 
sylvania.    Read  before  the  PennsylVUnia  Historical  Society,  May  1, 1882.    By 
E.  R.  L.  Gould,  A.  B.  (Victoria  University,  Canada),  1882. 

IV.  Saxon  Tithingmen  in  America.    Read  before  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 

October  21, 1881.     By  H.  B.  Adams. 

V.  Local  Government  in  Michigan   and  the  Northwest.     Read   before   the  Social 

Science  Association  at  Saratoga,  September  7,  1882.     By  E.  W.  Bemis,  A.  B. 
(Anjherst  College),  1880. 

VI.  Parish  Institutions  of  Maryland.     By  Edward  Ingle,  A.  B.  (Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 

versity), 1882. 

VII.  Old  Maryland  Manors.     By  John  Johnson,  A.  B.  (Johns  Hopkins  University), 

1881. 

VIII.  Nonnan  Constables  in  America.    Read  before  the  New  England  Historic  Ge- 

nealogical Society,  February  1,  1882.     By  H.  B.  Adams. 
IX-X.  Village  Communities  of  Cape  Ann  and  Salem.     From  the  Historical  Collections 
of  the  Essex  Institute.     By  H.  B.  Adams. 

XI.  The  Genesis  of  a  New  England  State  (Connecticut).     By  Alexander  Johnston, 

A.  M.  (Rutgers  College),  1870;  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Juris- 
prudence at  Princeton  College. 

XII.  Local  Government  and  Free  Schools  in  South  Carolina.     Read  before  the  His- 

torical Society  of  South  Carolina,  December  15,  1882.     By  B.  J.  Ramage, 
A.B. 

Second  Series, — Institutions  and  Economics, — 1884. 

I,  II.  Methods  of  Historical  Study.     By  Herbert  B.    Adams,   Ph.   D.   (Heidelberg) 

January  and  February,  1884  ;  pi>.  137. 
III.    The  Past  and  the  Present  of  Political   Economy.      Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.  D. 

(Heidelberg).     March,  1684 ;  pp.  G4. 
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TV,  Sumufll  Adama,  tlic  Man  of  ttie  Town  HiwtiDg.    By  Jitmcs  K.  Hoamvr,  A.  IC   ' 

(Ilarvanl);  Pmressur  uf  Encliaii  and  German  Literature,  WasliiugloD  t>Bi-    I 

verHity,  St.  Luiiis.     April,  IbSi ;  {>|>.  GO. 
V.  VL  Tftxation  in  tbo  United  Ktuti«.     By  Honrj  Curttr  Adiuua,  Ph.D.  (.!.  R.U.)i 

ProfesHOr  of  Fulitioal  Economy,  Uuivoraity  of  Miubigsu.     May  And  JbR^ 

18S4 ;  pp.  79. 
Til.  lugtitutioual  tio^uDtuKa  in  a  WHHt«rii  Slate.     By  J  case  Maoy,  A.  B.  (Iuw«04- 

Icge);  FrofUBdor  of  HiBtorical  and  Political  Sdeuoe,  Iowa  Co11«kv.     Jalf, 

1H84 ;  pp.  -M. 
Tin,  IX.  Indinn  Maiioy  as  a  Facl;nr  iu  Kew  England  CivlliEatinn.     By  WOllain  & 

Weoilen,  A.  M.  {Brown  Uuiverstty).     Augost  and  Septembar,  Id84  ;  i>|k.  AI. 

X.  Town  and  County  Government  in  the  Eugliiih  Colonies  of  Kuril)  Aui«<rick.     Bf 

Edn'ard  Clianning,  Ph.D.  (Harvard);  Instructor  in  History, HarvArd  Vv^ 
versity.    Ootober,  IftM  [  pp.  57. 

XI.  Kudimentary  Society  aniung  Boys.    By  Jolin  Jolintion,  A.  B.  (J.  H.  IT.  };  In* 

atractoT  in  Iliatory  and  Ungliab,   McDuiiogb  Institute,  Baltiiuorn  Coantj,    | 
Md.    NovoMlwr,  1884 ;  pp.  r.6. 

XII.  Land  Laws  of  Milling  Diatrit^tn.     By  Chnrlea  Howard  Sliinn,  A.  B.  (J.  H.  IT.);    ' 

Editor  of  the  Overland  Monthly.     December,  10^ ;  pp.  HID. 

Third  Series. — Maryland,  Tirginia,  and  Washington. — 1885. 

I,  Maryland'a   InUiieuRC  Qpnn  Lund   Cesaions   to  the   United  Rralea.     With   minor 

paper*  on  Oeorge  Waahiugton'a  InterenC  in  Wuittirii  Laudt,  the  Potomac 
Company,  and  a  National  Uuivvroity.  By  Herbert  B.  Ailauis,  Pli.  D.  (Il«id- 
elliurg).    January,  1685.     102  pp. 

II,  III.  Tirgiain  Luaal  Inatitutions— TLo  Land  System  ;  Hundred ;  Parish ;  Connty; 

Tcjwn.  ByKdwurdlngle.A.  D.  {J.H.  U.).    Fobruary  and  March,  IHBTi.    IWpp. 
'IV.  Beccnt  American  Sotiiulism.    By  Ki'cbard  T.  Ely,  PL.  D.  (Ueiduiberg) ;  AHocials 

inFoUticalEcQuoray  (J.  H.  U.).    Aprll.l8»a.    74pp.  , 

V,  VI,  TIL  Maryland  Local  InBlilutiouB— The  Land  8ysti-m ;  Hnndwd ;  Cnnnty ;  Town. 
By  Lewis  \V.  Willi.-lin,  Pli.  1).  {.J.  11. U.)!  IVliuw  by  Courtesy  (J.  H.  U.).  May, 
.Iiine,  and  July,  l^-T..     IHO  p]i. 
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Fourth  Series.— Municipal  Qotcnment  and  Land  Tenure.~lS8G. 

I,  Dutch  Village  Communitioa  on  tlio  Hudaon  Kiver.  By  Irving  Elling,  A.  B.  (Har- 
vard).    January,  lyaG.     08  pp. 

II,IIL  Town  Government  in  Bbodo  Inland.  By  William  E.  Foster,  A.  M.  tBrowii 
Uilivfirsity). — The  Nurragansttt  I'lunlera.  By  Kdwai'd  ChanniMg,Pb.  D.  and 
Instructor  in  Hiatury,  Harvard  Uiiivernity.  February  and  March,  1886.  00 
pp. 

IT.  Pennuylvftoia  Boroughs.  By  William  P.  Holcomb,  Ph.  D.  (J.  H.  U.l:  PmfoMor  of 
History  aad  Political  Science,  Swarthmoro  College.     April,  leHJ.    51.  pp. 

T.  Introduction  to  the  Conalitutiouul  and  Pulitioiil  History  of  the  ludividnal  Stttes. 
By  J.  F.  Jameson,  Ph.  D.  and  Associate  iu  Iliaiory  (J,  H.  U.).  May.  lotju.  £9 
pp. 
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VI.  The  Puritan  Colony  at  Annapolis,  Maryland.    By  Daniel  R.  Randall,  A.  B.  (St. 

John's  College).    June,  1886.    47  pp. 

VII,  VIII,  IX.  History  of  the  Land  Question  in  the  United  States.    By  Shosnke  Sato, 

B.  S.  (Sapporo);  Ph.  D.  and  Fellotv^  by  Courtesy  (J.  H.  U.).    July-September, 
1886.     1?1  pp. 

X.  The  Town  and  City  Government  of  New  Haven.    By  Charles  H.  Levermore^  Ph. 

D.  (J.  H.  U.);  Instructor  in  History^  University  of  California.    October, 

1886.  103  pp. 

XI,  XII.  The  Land  System  of  the  New  England  Colonies.    By  Melville  Egleston,  A. 

M.  (Williams  College).    November  and  December,  1886. 

Fifth  Series. — Municipal  Government  and  Institutions. — 1887. 

I,  II.  City  Government  of  Philadelphia.     By  Edward  P.  Allinson,  A.  M.  (Haverford), 
and  Boies  Penrose,  A.  B.  (Harvard).     January  and  February,  1887.    72  pp. 

III.  City  Government  of  Boston.     By  James  M.  Bugbee.     March,  1887.    60  pp. 

IV.  City  Government  of  St.  Louis.     By  Marshall  S.  Snow,  A.  M.  (Harvard)  ;  Pro- 

fessor of  History,  Washington  University.    April,  1887.    40  pp. 

V.  VI.  Local  Government  in  Canada.     By  John  George  Bourinot,  Clerk  of  the  House 

of  Commons  of  Canada.     May  and  June,  1887.    73  pp. 

VII.  The  influence  of  the  War  of  1812  upon  the  Consolidation  of  the  American  Union. 

By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.  D.  and  Tutor  in  Columbia  College.    July, 

1887.  30  pp. 

VIII.  Notes  on  the  Literature  of  Charities.     By  Herbert  B.  Adams.    August,  1887. 

I X .  Predictions  of  Hamilton  and  De  Tocqueville.    By  James  Bryce.     September,  1887. 
City  Government  of  Baltimore.    By  John  C.Rose, B.L.  (University  of  Maryland, 

School  of  Law). 

City  Government  of  Chicago.    By  F.  H.  Hodder,  Ph.  M.  (University  of  Michigan);  In- 
structor in  History,  Cornell  University. 

City  Government  of  San  Francisco.    By  Bernard  Moses,  Ph.  D. ;  Professor  of  History 
and  Politics,  University  of  California. 

City  Government  of  New  Orleans.    By  Hon.  W.  W.  Howe. 

City  Government  of  New  York.     By  Simon  Sterne  and  J.  F.Jameson,  Ph.  D. ;  Asso- 
ciate in  History  (J.  H.  U.  ). 
The  completed  series  have  been  bound  into  volumes  bearing  the  following  special 

titles: 

Volume  I. — Local  Institutions.    479  pp. 

Volume  II. — Institutions  and  Economics.     629  pp. 

Volume  HI. — Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Washington.   595  pp. 

Volume  IV. — Municipal  Government  and  Land  Tenure.     610  pp. 

EXTRA  VOLUMES  OF  STUDIES. 

The  moutbly  monographs,  which  are  pamphlets  averaging  50  pages 
in  length,  have  proved  inadequate  to  sui)ply  a  channel  of  publication  for 
more  extended  works  undertaken  in  connection  with  ih(S  historical  de- 
partment. Accordingly  a  series  of  extra  volumes  has  been  instituted, 
ranging  from  200  to  500  pages.  In  this  extra- volume  series  have  ap- 
peared the  following  contributions  to  historical  and  political  science : 

Extra  Volume  I. — The  Republic  of  New  Heaven:  A  History  of  Municipal  Evolution. 

By  Charles  H.  Levemiore,  Ph.  D.,  Baltimore. 
Extra  Volume  II. — Philadelphia,  1GS1-1>:{87  :  A  History  of  Municipal  Development. 

By  Edward  P.  Allinson,  A.  M.  (Haverford),  and  Boies  Penrose,  A.  B.  (Harvard). 
Extra  Volume  III. — Baltimore  and  the  Nineteenth  of  April,  1861.    By  George  William 

Brown,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  B^nch  of  Baltimore  and  Mayor  of  the 

City  in  1861. 
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ITndekgkaduatk  Department. 

Experience  at  the  JoUua  Hopkins  University  has  shown  the  advaii' 
tago  of  the  co-operative  method  for  uudcrgradoate  classes  with  a  short 
period  of  time  at  their  coniiiiaud,  who  nevertheless  desire  to  covers 
goodly  stretch  of  historical  territory.  The  method,  in  its  praciieiil  oiwt- 
atiou,  consists  of  a  divisioD  of  labor  in  a  class  guided  by  aa  instructor 
who  undertakes  to  direct  special  work  into  co-operative  channels.  The 
students,  while  to  some  extent  upon  the  common  ground  of  text-booki 
or  prescribed  authors,  and  while  taking  notes  upon  clasa  lectures  of  a 
special  character,  carry  on  investigations  in  eluse  connection  with  the 
general  course.  Written  reports  are  submitted,  first  to  the  instrnctor, 
and  are  then  presented,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  chiss,  who  take 
notes  and  aro  examined  upon  these  cooperative  studies  in  the  saiat 
way  as  on  material  presente<l  by  the  teacher. 

STUDENT   LECTITEES, 

An  interesting  and  valuable  practice  has  gradually  grown  up  among 
undergraduate  students  of  historical  and  political  science  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  namely,  that  of  students  lecturing  to  theirown  class 
upon  subjects  cxjnnected  with  the  course.  The  practice  originated  sev- 
eral years  ago  among  undergraduate  students  of  history  and  interna- 
tional law ;  it  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  toiiical  method  of  study. 
It  is  a  practice  considerably  di£ferent  from  that  of  reading  formal  eesay*, 
which  often  prove  very  burdensome  to  a  class  of  intelligent  pupils.  Thn 
idea  of  oral  rejiorts  with  the  aid  of  a  brief  or  of  a  few  notes,  or,  best  of 
all,  of  an  analysis  written  upon  the  blackboard,  led  the  way  to  the  pnp- 
aration  of  a  regular  course  of  co  operative  lectures  by  members  of  a  class 
working  conjoiutly  with  the  instructor.  Greater  dignity  was  given  to 
the  efforts  of  students  by  asking  them  in  turn  to  come  to  the  front,  to 
the  map  or  blackboard.  For  tlio  time  iMjing  the  student  became  the 
teacher.  Pretensions  were  seldom  made  to  original  investigations  in 
preparing  for  such  a  class  lecture.  The  understanding  was  that  stu- 
dents should  collect  the  most  authoritative  informatiun  upon  a  given 
■  subject  and  present  it  to  his  fellows  in  an  instructive  way.  This  natu- 
rally implied  the  selcctiou  of  the  best  points  of  view  and  the  omission 
of  all  iiTelcviiut  matter.  The  success  of  the  lecturer  turned,  not  njion 
his  occupying  the  timo  by  rcailing  an  encyclopiedio  article,  but  uiion 
his  kindling  tlie  interest  of  his  clasamates  and  keeping  their  attention 
to  the  end. 

PREHISTOUIC   TIMES. 

An  experiment  was  tried  with  a  class  of  undergraduates  (Freshmen) 
who  were  just  beginning  tlieir  study  of  history  by  following  a  course 
of  introductory-  lectures  on  the  Origin  of  Civilization.    In  connection 
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with  the  instructor's  course,  which  concerned  more  especially  the  Stone 
Age  and  the  Development  of  Early  Society,  such  topics  as  the  fol- 
lowing were  assigned  to  individuals  for  study  and  report :  Clubs  and 
Batons;  Stone  Knives;  Axes;  Spears  and  Sceptrea;  Origin  of  Fire ; 
Origin  of  Clothes ;  the  Hunting  and  Fishing  Stages  of  Society ;  the 
Plough  and  the  Beginnings  of  Agriculture; 'Bread  and  the  Cultivation 
of  Cereals;  Evolution  of  the  House;  Boats  and  their  Improvement; 
Barter;  the  Art  of  Counting;  Origin  of  the  Alphabet ;  Picture- Writ- 
ing ;  Pottery,  &c.  The  youths  appointed  to  these  tasks  were  referred 
to  such  authorities  as  Tylor,  Lubbock,  Lyell,  Wilson,  Evans,  Geikie, 
Peschel,  Kearj-,  Abbot,  Short,  Jones,  et  aZ.,  whose  writings  were  placed 
upon  a  reservation  in  the  library.  The  appointees  quickly  found  their 
way  into  the  pith  of  these  books,  or  such  parts  of  them  as  concerned  the 
subject  in  hand.  The  reports  made  to  the  class  in  the  shape  of  off- 
hand lectures  were  really  of  surprising  interest  to  the  audience.  So 
well  did  the  experiment  succeed  that  a  few  of  these  Freshmen  were 
persuaded  to  give  brief  addresses  to  the  Matriculate  Society  (embrac- 
ing all  undergraduate  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A. 
B.)  upon  a  series  of  connected  topics  pertaining  to  the  Stone  Age, 
namely,  the  Social  Condition  of  Primitive  Man,  his  Moral  and  Eeligious 
Condition,  his  Knowledge  of  the  Useful  Arts,  Evidence  as  to  the  An- 
tiquity of  Man,  &c.  These  addresses  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  discus- 
sion of  Primitive  Man  from  special  points  of  view.  The  remarks  made 
were  by  no  means  essays  committed  to  memory,  but  rather  the  easy 
utterance  of  minds  well  stored  with  facts.  The  naturalness  of  the  ef- 
forts and  the  absence  of  all  attempts  at  Sophomoric  eloquence  were  quite 
noteworthy. 

As  further  illustrations  of  the  kind  of  subjects  investigated  by  un- 
dergraduate students  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  were  work- 
ing in  a  cooperative  way  with  their  instructors,  the  following  select 
lists  mii3'  suffice.  It  should  be  understood  that  in  each  class,  namely, 
in  Church  History,  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the  German  Reformation, 
in  the  History  of  France  and  England  daring  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in 
the  History  of  Political  Economj',  the  teacher  gave  systematic  instruc- 
tion by  lectures  or  otherwise,  and  that  the  investigations  carried  on  by 
students  had  direct  connection  with  the  class-course.  The  following 
lists  are  old,  but  they  will  serve  to  illustrate  an  idea. 

CHURCH  HISTORY. 

Influence  of  Jewish  Ceremonial  upon  the  Christian  Church  j  Influ- 
ence of  Greek  Philosophy  upon  Christian  Thought ;  Influence  of  Ro- 
man Institutions  upon  the  Church  ;  the  Apostolic  Fathers ;  the  Greek 
Apologists;  the  Latin  Apologists;  Saint  Ambrose;  Chrysostom  ;  Saint 
Jerome  and  the  Vulgate;  Saiut  Augustine  and  the  City  of  God  ;  Kes- 
tonanism ;  the  Clergy  and  the  Laity ;  the  Office  of  Patriarch ;  Metro- 
IK>litan  Centres  of  Church  Life;  Origin  of  the  Papacy ;  Artistic  Kep- 
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resentatious  of  rhe  Growth  of  tlie  Ecclesiastical  Ooostitutioti ;  Lor 
the  Great;  Extension  of  Cliurch  Aatbority  into  England  ;  CoDversioD 
of  Germany;  Kflution  of  Charles  the  Great  to  the  Piijiacy;  Otto  the 
Great;  International  Position  of  the  Holy  Bomaa  Empire  of  the  GeN 
man  Nation ;  Constitution  of  the  Empire;  Territorial  Claims  of  tl» 
Empire;  Gregory  VII  ami  the  Countess  Mathilda  of  Tuscany;  th* 
Normans  in  Sicily ;  Frederick  Darbarossa  and  his  Relations  with  Italy ; 
Arnold  of  Brescia ;  Points  of  Conflict  l)etween  the  Empire  and  Papacy; 
Fallof  the  Hohenstanfen  Emperors;  the  Great  Councils  of  the  Fift«ent> 
Century. 

THE   ITALLAN   BENAISSASCE. 

Greece  in  the  Middle  Ages;  Revival  of  Greek  Ideas  in  Italy;  Poggio'l' 
Study  of  Roman  Antiquities  and  his  Discovery  of  Classic  Mauuscripta;' 
Dante's  De  Monarchia ;  Petrarch's  Relation  to  the  Revival  of  LcarDinff{< 
Boccaccio's  luHueuce  upon  Literature ;  Laurouzo  Valla  ami  Humanist 
iuRomc;  the  Platonic  Acadamy  and  Humanism  iu  Florence;  the  Res' 
viral  of  Roman  Law;  Jlediaival  Universities;  Natural  Science  in  thCi' 
Middle  Ages;  Recent  Vindications  of  Lucretia  Borgia ;  the  Pol i tied' 
Merits  of  Cfesar  Borgia;  Modern  Views  of  Machiavelli ;  Savonarolsj 
Lorenzo  di  Medici ;  Alcsander  VI ;  Julius  II ;  Leo  X ;  the  BuildiuS- 
of  at.  Peter's. 

THE  OEHMAN  EEFOEMATION. 

The  German  Humanists,  Reuehlin  and  Melauchthon ;  Ulrieh  vott' 
Hutteu  and  Franz  von  Sicklngen  ;  Erasmus  and  his  Praise  of  Follyji 
the  English  Ilnmanists,  Grucvn,  Linacre,  and  Joliu  Colet;  More^ 
Utopia ;  English  and  German  Translations  of  the  Bible ;  the  Ideaa  of 
Wyclif  and  how  thej'  came  to  Bohemia ;  John  Hnss ;  the  Relation  of 
Peasant  Revolts  to  the  German  Reformation  ;  Character  of  Luther  as 
revealed  in  his  Table  Talk;  Roman  Catholic  Estimates  of  Lather; 
Character  of  Charles  V  ;  Character  of  the  German  Princes;  Politick 
Elcmentsin  the  German  Reformation;  Protestantism  in  Italy;  Catholic 
Reformation;  Ignatius  Loyola;  the  Council  of  Trent;  the  Peace  of 
Augsburg. 

FKENCU    AND   ENGLISH    HISTORY — MEDI.S;VAL    PERIOD. 

Cmsai's  Conquest  of  Gaul ;  Life  iu  Gaul  in  the  Fifth  Century ;  Mo- 
nastic Life  in  Merovingian  Gaul;  the  Northmen;  Cunt  and  Harold 
Haardrada;  Lanfranc  aud  Anselm;  the Bayeui Tapestry ;  Domesday; 
Kesults  of-the  Crusades ;  Origin  of  Feudalism  ;  Mediaeval  Cathedrals ; 
Scriptoria  and  Chronicles;  Conquest  of  Wales;  the  Coming  of  the 
Friars  into  England;  Law-Courts,  ci>c«.  1200,  in  England;  the  Albi- 
genses  aud  the  Crusade  against  them  ;  Military  and  Rehgious  Orders ; 
Montfort  in  Gascony;  London  in  the  Fouricenth  Century;  Robert 
Bruce;  Life  on  t'uc  Roiuls  in  Eugland  iu  the  Fourteenth  Century;  the 
Popes  at  Avignon;  Froissart;  Wyclirs  Bible;  the  Pastou  Letters;  Pat- 
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liameniary  Antiquities  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries;  Com- 
parison of  the  Characters  of  Louis  XI,  Henry  VII,  and  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  ;  the  States  General  of  1468  and  1484 ;  the  Belations  of  France 
and  Scotland  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

INTERNATIONAL   LAW  AND   POLITICS. 

Another  phase  of  co-operative  student-lectures  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  is  that  represented  by  an  undergraduate  class  pursuing  a 
systematic  course  of  instruction  upon  the  Historical  Development  of 
International  Law,  The  instructor  considers  such  topics  as  the  Inter- 
tribal and  Intermunicipal  Relations  of  the  Orient  (Evolution  of  the 
Family,  Tribe,  Village,  and  City ;  Wars,  Forays,  Women  Capture, 
Slave  Trade,  and  Commerce) ;  the  Intermunicipal  Life  of  the  Greeks 
(Federation  of  Demes  and  Cities,  Hegemony,  Insopolity,  Municipal 
Hospitality,  Oracles,  Games,  Festivals,  Arbitration,  Leagues,  Relations 
with  Persia  and  Rome);  Rome,  the  civitas  mundi  (imperial  tendency  of 
Roman  Institutions,  Roman  Law,  Jus  Gentium,  Fetiales,  Treaties,  Ro- 
man Municipia,  Italian  Republics) ;  International  Position  of  the  Medi- 
aeval Church  (Municipal  Origin  of  Church  Government,  Papal  Rome, 
Church  and  State,  Church  Authority,  Interdicts,  Councils);  Origin  and 
Tendencies  of  Modern  International  Law  (Italian  Beginnings,  Commer- 
cial Law  of  Italian  Republics,  Intermunicipal  Relations,  Invasions  of 
Italy,  Rise  of  the  State  System,  Venetian  Ambassadors,  Thirty  Years' 
War,  Hugo  Grotius,  Pliffendorf,  Vattel,  Wheaton,  Lieber,  Bluntschli). 
In  connection  with  tlfis  historical  survey  of  the  growth  of  internation- 
ality  a  series  of  historical  and  institutional  lectures  is  usually  given 
by  members  of  the  class;  and,  in  connection  with  the  exposition  of 
Blnntscbli's  code  of  the  Modern  International  Law  of  Civilized  States, 
a  similar  course  of  student-lectures  is  sometimes  given  on  Modern  In- 
ternational Politics.  The  following  select  titles  will  indicate  the  char- 
acter and  scope  of  the  two  courses.  The  subjects  vary  in  dift'erent 
years:- 

I.  Historical  Course.— Carthaginian  Commerce;  CArthaginian  Trea- 
ties; Grecian  Economics;  Grecian  City  Go vernmeiipt;  the  Aristocratic 
Character  of  Roman  Institutions;  the  Roman  Municipal  System;  In- 
ternational Influence  of  Roman  Ethics;  International  Influence  of  the 
Church;  International  Influence  of  Chivalry  and  of  the  Crusades; 
Theories  of  Church  and  State;  Phases  of  City  Government  in  Florence; 
the  City  Government  of  German  Free  Citnes  and  the  Rhenish  League; 
the  Hanseatic  League;  the  Government  of  the.  Swiss  Cantons;  the 
Federation  of  Switzerland;  the  Estates  of  Holland  and  their  Federal 
Relations. 

II.  Political  Course. — England  in  Egypt;  the  International  Asso- 
ciation for  the  control  of  African  Trade  and  the  River  Congo ;  France 
in  the  Tonquin;  the  Opening  of  China;  Character  of  Chinese  Diplo- 
macy; the  Ox)eningaud  Recent  Progress  of  Japan;  Relations  between 
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Germany  and  tbe  Vaticau;  Papal  Policy  in  America;  ^lio  shoolde* 
trol  the  Panama  Canal  if  tliere  were  one;  International  CoDgressK 
the  Question  of  an  International  Tribnnal ;  tbe  Diplomacy  of  the  Dnilil 
Bt^ttes  vergu»  tbe  Indians;  tbe  Relation  of  Political  Ethics  to  Int«r» 
tioual  Law  j  tbe  Tbeory  of  a  World  State;  Freedom  of  tbo  Sea  andtf 
Great  Eivera;  the  American  Fisheries;  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  is 
relation  to  South  American  Republios ;  Review  of  tbe  present  Int*n» 
tioual  Relations  of  tbe  United  States. 

III. 

PoLiTicAi.  Economy. 

mSTOET  OF   POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

The  following  subjects  were  given  out  by  the  writerin  1879  toJDdivil' 
nal  members  of  a  class  in  tbo  Bistory  of  Political  Economy  fbr  privaM 
study.  As  far  as  possible  original  sources  of  information,  as  well  u 
tbe  current  literature  on  these  subjects,  were  examined  by  the  respe* 
tive  appointees.  After  such  examination  the  subjects  were  introdacel 
for  class  consideration  in  the  form  of  an  oral  report.  Tbe  instnicUi 
usually  questioned  tbe  appointee  on  matters  connected  with  his  n>|i«I 
and  then  discussed  with  the  class  the  most  iuterestiug  and  suggiestin 
points.  A  bibliography  of  the  various  subjects  was  prepared  by  tb 
respective  appointees,  under  supervision  of  thojnatructor,  who  worked 
with  his  students  in  classifying  tbe  resources  of  the  various  Baltiinote 
libraries  with  reference  to  the  topics  in  hand.  These  bibliograpbitt 
were  printed  for  ebisH  us«  and  served  a  valuable  purpose,  allUongb  tliej^ 
were  far  from  being  complete.  Good  references  were  always  sought 
alter  rather  than  mere  lists  of  titles.  In  this  connection  it  may  Iw 
remarked  that  one  of  the  best  exercises  for  the  student  investigator ii 
to  prepare  as  good  a  bibliography  of  his  subject  as  tbe  library  facilitiei 
of  his  environment  can  afford.  He  should  examine  each  book,  mono- 
graph, or  magazine  article  sufliciunlly  to  enable  him  to  tell  bis  clas»- 
mates  what  the  same  represents.  The  subjects  of  research  are  here 
enuuierated  witli  their  bibliographies,  as  originally  printed,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  itersons  who  prepared  them.  Jfo  attempt  lias  been 
made  to  supplement  these  lists,  which  could  easily  be  done  by  reference  to 
the  foot-notes  in  Dr,  Ely's  authoritative  work  on  "  French  and  German 
Socialism,"or  by  reference  to  the  new  edition  of  Poole's  index  and  other 
bibliographical  aids.  These  lists  represent  a  certain  historic  phase 
(1879)  of  economic  wotk  with  nndergradualcs  and  were  prepared  iu  Bal- 
timoi'e  libraries.  The  letters  11  and  P  refer  respectively  to  the  Jobna 
Hopkin.x  University  and  Peabody  lihrarieN.  Other  authorities  were 
found  in  private  eolleclions.  The  aullier  would  not  recommend  re)iaDC« 
upon  these  antiquated  lists.  Each  student  and  each  instructor  shoald 
blaze  bis  own  p.Uh  through  his  own  library  collections.  These  bibliog- 
laphies  are  printed  merely  for  illustrative  purposes. 
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1.  The  Mercantile  System.    H.  J.  Bowdoin. 

Literature.— Jfitn,  EnglaDd's  treasure  by  foreign  trade.  H.  P.    Other  English 

Ifercantilista :  Child.  P.    Sir  W.  Temple,  H.  P.    Stewart.  H.  P.     Locke.    V.—Roacher, 

Political  Economy.  H.   Roschcr,  Gesch.  d  engl.  volkswirthschafte-lehre  iin  16  u.  17. 

Jahrh.    Milli  Principles  of  Pol  it.  Econ.  H.    McCullochf  Principles  of  Political  Economy^ 

H.  P.     Blanquiy  II,  ch.  XXVII.  H.    Diet,  de  FEcou.  Politique,  ** Colbert."  H. 

2.  The  System  of  the  Physiocrats.    A.  F.  Ja:m:ieson. 

Literature. — Quesnay,  Tableau  Economique,  1758.  Turgoty  Rdflexions  sur  la  for- 
mation et  la  distrib.  des  richesses,  17G6-78.  Mirabeauy  the  Eldery  L'ami  des  hommes, 
1755-'60.  Mauvillon,  La  Monarchic  Prnssienne.  Encyclop^di^j  1756-'57.  Adam  Smithy 
Wealth  of  Nations  (Roger's  edition).  II.  M,  Kaufman^  Socialism.  Bk.  II,  ch.  II. 
H.  P.     JBlanqui,  Vol.  II.  H.    Diet,  de  FEcon.  Pol.,  *'  Physiocrats."  H. 

3.  Adam  Smith  and  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  English  Economy, 
Stewart  Lintiiicum. 

LiTERATURE.~-4daw  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations.  H.  P.  Blanqui,  Vol.  II,  p.  106.  H. 
P.  Shadicell,  System  of  Political  Economy.  H.  Thompean,  Social  Science  and  National 
Economy.  H.  McCuUoch,  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  H.  P.  Le  centenaire 
d'Adam  Smith,  Journal  des  Econ.,  July,  1870,  v.  43.  H.  Diet,  do  I'Econ.  Pol., 
"Smith."  H.  JBagehotj  Fori;nightly  Rev.,  July,  1876,  "Adam  Smith."  Nasae,  Das 
bnndertjahrigejubilUnm  derSchrift  v.  Adam  Smith  iiber  den  reichthumder  nationen, 
Prens.  Jahrbiicher,  Oct.  1876. 

4.  St.  Simon  and  his  School.    Lee  Sale. 

Literature. — Works  of  St.  Simon,  especially,  (1)  Le  uonveau  Christian isme,  (2) 

Cat^hisme  des  Industriels.  H.    Lei-minier,  Lettres  Philosophiques  VII,  Des  questions 

aoulev^es  par  le.Saint-Simonisme,  Revue  des  DIbux  Mondes,  1832.    Reyhaud,  Socialistes 

Ifodemes,  i,  H.,  Lcs  Sain^t-Simonicns,  Rev.   des  Deux  Moudcs,  1836.     Janet,   Saint 

Simon,  le  fondateur  du  socialisme,  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,  Apr.  15,  ln76.     Janet, 

L'^cole  Saint  Simonienne,  Bazard  et  Enfantin,  Rev.  dqs  Deux  Mondcs,  Oct,  1,  1876. 

Billebrand,  Die  anfUngedes  socialismus  in  Frankreicb,  1830-'48,  Deutsche  Rundschau, 

Dec.  1878.  H.    Blanqui,  Vol.  II,  ch.  XLIII.  H.    Huber,  Socialismus  u.  Kommunismus, 

Kleine  Schrifteu  or  Bluntschli's  Staatsworterbuch.  H.     North  Brit.  Rev.  1848,  No.  9. 

W'estm.  Rev.  Apr.  1832.     Diet,  de  I'Econ.  Pol.   H. 

5.  Fourier's  doctrines  and  his  influence  upon  American  Socialism. 
^.  C.  Richardson. 

LrTERATURE. — Fourier,  (Euvres  completes.  P.  Blanqui,  Vol.  II,  p.  258.  H.  J.  S. 
Millf  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Vol.  I,  pp.  274-277.  II.  M.  Kaufman,  Social- 
^m,  pp.  118-128.  P.  II.  J.  H.  Noyes,  History  of  American  Socialisms,  P.  Parke 
*7adif  in,  A  populfi"  view  of  the  doctrines  of  Fourier,  **  Fourier,"  Fortnightly  Rev. 
Tol.  XII,  Essays  1,  2.  P.  Fourierism,  Christian  Examiner,  Vol.  XXXVII,  p.  57.  P. 
Hawthorne,  iTie  Blithedale  Romance.  **  Fourier,"  North  Amer.  Rev.,  Apr.  1879.  Hille- 
brand,  Anfangedes  Socialismus  in  Frankreicb,  1830-'48.  Deutsche  Rundschau,  Dec, 
1878. 

6.  Communism  in  the  United  States.     W.  R.  Stricklen. 

LrrKRATURE. — Nordhoff,  Communistic  Societies  in  the  U.  S.  H.  Historische  bes- 
ohreiboug  dcr  wahren  inspirationsgemeinschaft.  Tbe  Circular  (Oneida,  18r>4- 74). 
The  Perfectionist  (New  Haven,  1834).  Har.d-book  of  tbe  Oneida  Community  (X.  Y., 
1871).  Thomas  Brown,  An  account  of  the  people  called  **  Shakers."  Williams,  The 
Harmony  Society  at  Economy,  Pa.  James,  Comuiunisni  in  America  [John  A.  Porter 
Prise  Essay— Yale  L.aw  School].    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1879.  H. 
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7.  Mediaeval  Craft  Giiilila  and  Modem  Trades  TJaions.  J.  H.  LovE.' 
Literature. — Clode,  MemoriiU  of  the  gnild  of  tbe  meichnnt  t&ilon  in  the 
LumloD.  P.  ToulaUn  Smith,  EnglUb  Guilds  (Early  Eugl.  Test  Soe.  No.  40).  H.  Cvat, 
de  Pari*,  Tradea  Unions  ia  EngUni).  ^Ndeiiiann,  Die  entnicbolaog  der  bandols-^ 
eeUscbart«n.  P.  Clifford.  Agricultural  look-out.  P.  Thornloa,  Oa  labor.  Bk.  II,  otu 
4,  and  Bk.  Ill,  clis.  1-5.  P.  Boipull,  ConlliclB  of  l.ibor  aud  capital.  H.  Fortcigbtl; 
Kdv.,  Vol.  VI  (N.  8.),  Old  guilds  anil  ut-w  friendly  ■ocietie.i,  by  T.uitloi'.  Quart.  Em, 
Vol.  CXSIII.  Trades  Unions.  Blackwood  Mag.,  Vols.  XXXV,  5LIII.  North  Aua. 
Eev.,  Vol.  CV.  Boieetl,  Coniem.  Hot.,  Oct.  1677.  Chr.  iltyei;  Hittelaltorliclies  n.  bu- 
(leraeaBlirgerthnni,  Preu8.  Jahrbiicher,  Jane,  ll'??.  Chr.  ifegtr,  Zur  gesch.  d.  deatf- 
chcn  nrbeiterstaudi's,  Preus.  Jalirliiichcr,  Jan.  1879,  p.  26.  BHtier-Liebnuiii,  Dm 
delltuche  Kunftweseu  ini  luittelalter,  Samnil.  ivis.  Vortrige,  13  8eri<^,  Ilcft.  312.  dr. 
JftN/ff,  Dio  anlatige  det  dontschen  gewijrbi)verfiie»nn(t,  Pteus.  JalirMcher,  July,  187^ 
Slaht,  DaadeutBeliu  lianiiiverk  n.  dio  be<li>iitnngdoTHrl'Qiter-associationin  veTgangdi- 
beit  nnJ  gegeatrart.  Brimtatio,  Hist,  of  Guilds.  H.  Sehoeltbtrg,  znr  irirtbsoh-  bedM- 
tung  des  dentacben  Euuftweseus.    Trudvs  Uiiioos,  Jonr.  des  Ecoo.,  Oct.,  ViTS. 

S.  Robert  Owen  and  Euglish  Workiugiuen's  Associations.  K.  i. 
Hammond. 

LrTERATUBK.— Life  of  Robert  Oirm,  Phila.,  1860.  P.  Life  of  Robert  Oimk,  by  him- 
self,  Li^nd.,  165T.  Vol.  I.  P.  A  xapplemeotary  npprndix  to  Vol.  I,  Load.,  1868.  P.  TIib 
Pamphleteer,  Vol.  X.  Robert  Own,  Kew  riew  of  society,  Koa.  l.S.  Bohtrt  Own, 
Ri.'[i«rt  to  couimJH.  of  assoo.  for  relief  of  niADiif.  and  laboring  poor.  P.  Sotjfoakt,  C'«- 
operutioD  in  England.  P.     Encyclop.  Britan.,  ''  Co-opera tion. " H. 

'.I,  Scliulze-Delitzch  and  Workin^nien's  Associations  in  Germany  fur 
Self-belp.    C.  E.  Gramjier. 

LrrBRATTRK.—  Ilth  report  of  trades  union  cummitisioiiiira,  pp-  16&t1TS.  By  JC  A 
JIarkr.  Co-oi>«cative  wholesale Boeietynporl,  lS7U,p{>.  115-llT;  187)1,  p.  101,  TboC*- 
opemtor,  Noa.  900, 303.  Workiof  Sehiirse-IMIfM*  (F.  A.HeTbiK,BtirIia).  Lat»ath,lt 
Jlnmint  11.  Sfhiilze-Di'lilic!].  Hugbc-s,  Working  classes  in  Etiropo  (Atlas-Ewaya).  R 
Joiimnl  des  Ecoiiomistps,  Vol.  I,  p.  7.  H.  Snmvrliox.  The  Gemiiiu  workiogniaii.  H. 
SchuUe-DFlitifk,  Sociale  Techl«  nnd  pllichfeu,  tinmmlnng  irisseuacbafll.  VonrsfT- 
Vol.  1.  P.  Meycr'8  Konveisations  LeiiooD,  "  Scbnlze-Delitteh  "  and  "  GeaoBsetiscluJ'- 
ten."  K. 

10.  Lassallv  and  German  Social  Democracy.    G.  F.  Gephaht. 
Litkratche.— LomhUc's  werke.   Edinb.  Kev.,  July,   1878.    Nineteenth   Centnrj. 

Aug.  nnii  Oct.  l;?r8;  Feb.  1873.  Fortnightly  Eev.,  Feb.  and  March,  1b79.  Sorit 
Ainer.  Rev.,  April,  1S79.  Contemporary  Ri»v..  May,  la77.  Eclectic  Mag..  Jan.  IbTfl, 
Eau/iiiaa,  SoEialism.  Deutscha  Hnndsohau,  Feb.  and  March,  li^S.  Zeitond  Slreil 
Pragt'u,  heft  10^.  iHnocm  Simplrr,  Glaabe  dea  socialiaoius.  Sehmirr,  Social  DelIll^ 
kralit.  £rAiie^«i  SocialiamnB  uud  kapiCali<unns.  Briole  von  Ferdinand  I.aaMlle  M 
Carl  Rodbertua  JagelEow.     "  Loasalle,"  Guvne  des  deux  monde*,  Dec  15, 1S7G. 

11.  Karl  Marx,  tbe  Internationalists,  and  the  Commnne  of  Taxis, 
T.  A.  BEEKr. 

LiTRRATDRE. — £.  JforT,  Daa  Kapital ;  Kritik  der  polit.  oekouomie.  H.  Aunnil 
l^tKirls  of  the  International,  published  in  London.  Boeetur.  Political  Eoonnmy — Sw 
"Marx."  See  also  Gesi^h.  deruational  ockonomik.  K.  E.  Fribeurg,  L'asaociatios 
iiiteraationale  dea  travailleurs.  P.  VUletar^,  Hisloirede  rialeniaUonale.  P.  (Tr»n» 
Iiued  by  S,  M.  Day.  Ki»w  Haven,  1874)  If.  Uiatoire  de  rinteruatioDal",  par  bi 
Bcinr;;eoia  Ri^publicain.  P.  Onear  Tnlal,  L'luterBationide.  P.  dear  Tnifiil,  L'Inlemfr 
fionale  et  le  Jaoobinisme,  au  ban  do  VEnrupu,  P.    Jaeger,  Dur  moderoo  Booittliuuns  n, 
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Karl  Marx.  H.  Jaeger^  Gtoschiobto  der  socialen  bewegnnji^  u.  des  sooialisoias  in 
Frankreich.  Woolsey^  Political  Science,  Vol.  I,  p.  319.  H.  Revue  Contemportiine,  Vol. 
V,  18C6,  line  forme  uouvelle  du  socialisme.  P.  Journal  des  Economistes,  Apr.  1875, 
Coupd'a3illiistoriqne8ur  rintoraationale.  H.  Rev.  des  Doux  Mondes,  Sept.  1876,  pp. 
133-149,  Le  Socialisme  conteraporaine  en  AUemague.  Fort.  Rev.  1870,  The  interna- 
tional workingmcn's  association.  North  Amer.  Rev.;  Apr.,  1872,  Intornatioiial  Asso- 
ciation. Pierottif  Ddcrets  et  rapports  officiels  de  la  commune  de  Paris.  Nation,  Aug. 
b,  15,22, 1878,  Socialism  in  Germany.    Rundschau,  Mar.  1879,  p.  481. 

12.  Distinction  between  Nihilists,  Communists,  and  Socialists.  W, 
J.  Thomas. 

Literature. — Deutsche  Rundschau,  Aug.  1878,  Nihilisraus  in  Russland.  Nine- 
teenth Century,  May,  1877,  June,  1878,  Russian  revolutionary  literature ;  the  social  ori- 
gin of  Pessimismand  Nihilism  in  Germany.  Fonnightly  Rev.,  Nov.  1, 1878,  Socialism 
in  Germany  and  the  U.  S.  North  British  Rev.,  Vol.  II,  p.  406,  Socialism.  Deutsche 
Rundschau,  Feb.  1878,  Deutschland  und  der  Socialismus.  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes, 
1878-9,  (A  series  of  articles  on  German  Socialism  by  Laveleye).  Nuova  Antologia, 
July,  1878,  II  Nihilismo.  Rev.  des  Doux  Mondes,  1876-'77  (scries),  L'empire  des  Tsars  et 
les  Russcs. 


13.  The  Historical  School,  Socialists  of  the  Chair,  and  the  efforts  of 
German  professors  to  meet  the  just  demands  of  Socialism.    E.  Good- 

*     MAN. 

^        LiTRRATURR.— JK^nies,  Die  politisohe  ookonomie  vom  standpnnkte  der  geschiohtli- 

^  chen  methode.  H.  Boacher^  Principles  of  Political  economy.  H.  Hildehrand,  Die  na- 
tional oekonomie  der  gegenwart  und  zukuuft.  Hermann^  Staatswirthschaftlicho  un- 
tersuchungen.  GneisU  Das  reichsgesetz  gegen  die  bcstrebungen  der  socialdemokratie 
staatsrechtlich  erortert.  HoUzendorf^  Die  Principien  der  Politik.  Worthman,  H.  v. 
Treitschke  und  die  Kathedersocialisten.  (Reprinted  in  Jahrbiichcr  ftir  Nat.  oek.,  16 
Jahrgang,  1  Baud,  1  Heft.)  H.  E,  de  Laveleye,  The  new  tendencies  of  Political  Econ- 
omy. (In  Banker's  Magazine,  Feb.  8,  1878.)  Schaeffle,  Die  qnintessenz  des  socialis- 
mus. Block  Die  quintcssenz  des  Kathedcrsocialismus,  Journal  des  Economistes,  Nov. 
1878.  Zeit  und  Streit  Fragen,  No.  52,  LaspeyreSf  Der  Kathedersocialismus.  Bamberger, 
Die  cnltiirgeschichtliche  bedeutung  des  socialistengesetzes.  Sclicenherg ,  Die  ziele  und 
bcstrebungen  der  socialdemokratie.  TTa^ner,  Redo  liber  die  socialefrage.  Leslie,  The 
philosophical  method  of  political  economy,  Hermathena,  No.  4,  P.,  and  in  his  essays  in 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  H. ;  Political  Economy  aud  Sociology,  Fortnightly 
Rev.  Jan.,  1879.  P.  H.  Ingram,  Economic  science  and  statistics,  Journal  of  statistical 
See,  Dec,  1878.  H.  P.    Bagehot,  Fortnightly  Rev.,  Feb.,  1876.    Lowe,  Recent  attacks  on 

[     Political  Economy,  Nineteenth  C^utury,  Nov.,  1878.     Held,  Socialismus,  Jahrb.  fUr 

I     Gesetzgobuug,  1  Bd.,  1  Heft,  1877.  H. 

14.  Strikes.    Jesse  Hay. 

LiTERATURR.—  Walker,  The  wages  question.  H.  Quart.  Rev.,  Vol.  CVI,  No.  212,  and 
Vol.  CXXXIl,  No.  268.  Brit.  Qurt.  Rev.,  Vol.,  LVI,  No.  115.  North  Amer.  Rev.,  Vol. 
CXVI,  No.  238 ;  Vol.  CV,  No.  216,  No.  2r)8.  Edinb.  Rev.,  Vol.  LIX,  No.  120;  aud  Vol. 
LXVII,  No.  135.  Presbyter.  Quart,  aud  Princeton  Rev.,  Oct.,  1877.  Black.  Mag., 
Vol.  LXXIX,  No.  483.  Western  Rev.,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1 ;  Vol.  XX,  No.  2.  Goldwin 
Smith,  Labor  war  in  the  U.  S.  Contem.  Rev.,  Sept.,  1877.  Fried.  Kapp,  Der  jiingste 
aufstanddorEisenbahnarbeitor  in  den  vereinigten  staaten,  Preus.  Jahrb.,  Oct.,  1877. 
Bich,  Faux,  Aunual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  of  the  Com.  of  Peni^ 
Industrial  -Statistics,  Part  JII,  Vol.  V,  1Q76-77,  '*  Strikes," 
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15.  An  historicnl  Bur>'ey  of  the  (Ustinctive  ductrined  of  the  leadiog 
English  Economists  siuce  Ailam  Smith.    X.  Palmer. 

LrTBRATi'iic.— JfcCiiHoeft,  The  literature  of  Political  Economy.  P.  lilaiiqui.  Ecu- 
nomiu  politique.  H.  Eaul:,  Diegt!Si:hiclitlicbeotitviickclnngdcr[]atioiia|.o«k<inoutik 
uudiUrerlitoratur.    .ftiiDiH,  Tlio  future  of  Polit.  Econ.,  Fort.  Eov.,  Sov,  1,  J8TB. 

IG,  The  progress  of  economic  scieuce  iu  the  United  States.  A.  C. 
Palmeh.  J 

LiTERATURB, — Economic  Science  fa  America.  Horth  Americaii  Kev.,  Ie7(i.  iLinb,  I 
Dio  gCHcbiohtlii'lie  entwlckelnng  der  satiooal  oekonoitiik. 

A  similar  co'Oi»erative  course  in  the  History  of  Political  EcoDcuiy 
was  undertaken  and  is  now  coiidncted  by  Dr.  K.  T.  Elj,  of  the  JoUnB 
Hopkins  Uuiversity.    A  product  of  this  latter  conrse  is  avolameoD  „ 
"  Freuch  and  German  Socialism  in  Modern  Times  "  ( Harper  &  Brothers,   , 
ISS.!).    The  book  "is  based  on  lectures  delivered  in  Baltimore  before   , 
the  students  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  in  Ithaca  before  the 
Bliideuts  of  Cornell  University.''    Altliongh  strictly  Dr.  Ely's  own  work 
and  not  the  work  of  his  students,  the  book  was  written  iu  an  atmos- 
phere of  student  co-opemlion  and  student  inquiry  in  the  same  field. 

This  work  is  now  advancing  alonp'  the  lines  f^  Ohristiau  SociiUuiin   ' 
and  the  American  Labor  Movement.'     for  the  f<,.     _i'  topic  Dr.  Ely  hw  ' 
ohlainedftvshmaterialsfromThomns  Hughes  and  other  English  sonrccj' 
For  the  second  topic  the  socialistic  and  coinmnnisliu  newspapers  pub-   ' 
lished  in  this  country  and  the  labor  organizations  that  t^xisC  iunllof   ' 
our  large  cities'  are'  fountaiu-heads  of  information.    On  one  occasion   '; 
Dr.  Ely  took  representatives  of  hi»  class  to  hear  an  address  ^vea  to  [ 
Baltimore  workingnien  hyJIost.tho  German  communist,  and  ivas  sharply   ' 
criticised  by  one  of  tlic  Gennim  pLi|>er3  for  so  doing.     But  this  i.s  tb« 
true  way  to  investigate  Communism,    Dr.  Ely  has  pnhlished  a  pamphlcl 
in  the  University  studies,  Vol.  IU,  No.  4,  nijon  some  of  the  more  recent 
phases  of  American  Socialism,  based  upon  a  collectiou  of  Americuo 
socialistic  tracts,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers  which  he  has  been  gntUer-   ' 
ing  for  over  a  year.     Ho  is  now  preparing,  with  the  co-operation  of  ' 
some  of  his  advanced  students,  a  book  upon  the  history  of  jwUtical  ' 
economy  iu  the  United  States,  another  upou  Ihehistoryof  American  co- 
operation, and  a  slill  larger  work  upon  the  history  of  political  economf 
iu  {;euenil.     Thu  second  of  these  works  will  soon  be  published  an  > 
volume  of  the  university  studies. 

Dr.  All>ert  Shaw,  a  graduate  student,  uow  editor  of  the  Minneai)oh« 
Tribune,  and  author  of  a  remarkable  pajier  on  co-ogkeration  in  Miii- 
&eai>olls,  prepared  lim  mouogmph  on  "  Icaria,*"  a  chapter  in  the  history 

'  Dr.  El.v'atvtirkon  "Thii  l.«UnrMavoDit.'Qi>  iuAi»erii->,"  373  pages  octavo,  iraa  laid) 
publiabed  li.v  Tliomas  V.  Crowell  Jk  Co.,  New  York. 

'Hciiry  A.  .luuiin.  nulbor  ot'  n  Yalo  Jolm  A.  Portfr  Priw  Eway  (IWS)  on  "Cob- 
munmiii  la.lniGTica"  iXcn:  Yurk,  II.  Holt  &.  Co..  1679),  gBt^on^l  material  for  bis  woA 
l)y  Interviewing  tlio  rmniniiuiitBi  in  th«ir  citjr  haaiits^  A  similar  paper  on  "Americai 
Sm^intlmti "  wax  pl<i>)iaml  In  thn  ranxf  vrny  liy  Mr.  .Iniuvs  for  the  Historical  and  Fo- 
J/(itytI  Soipnco  AMOClntInn  iif  tho  Johns  Hopkins  Lnivi-tsily. 
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of  American  cominanisin  (pablisbed  by  G,  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  not  simply 
by  reading  Nordhoff's  Commanistic  Societies  in  America,  but  by  going 
in  person  to  an  Icarian  community  in  Southwestern  Iowa,  and  there  in- 
terviewing Jean  Baptiste  Gerard,  A.  A.  Marchand,  and  other  old  asso- 
ciates of  Cabet.  Mr.  Shaw  spent  a  week  with  .these  men.  He  read  in 
communistic  libraries  the  original  French  literature  upon  the  subject  of 
Icaria,  rare  tracts  by  Cabet ;  there  he  had  access  to  French  newspapers 
edited  by  Cabet,  and  to  a  set  of  the  Eevue  Icarienne,  published  at  Kau- 
voo,  Illinois,  that  comfortable  old  Mormon  nest  into  which  the  Icarians, 
for  a  time,  settled  down  in  peace  and  prosperity.  In  those  simple 
agrarian  communities  of  our  western  country  Mr.  Shaw  found  some  of 
-the  now  harmless  factors  of  the  Paris  Commune  of  1871,  men  of  the 
keenest  intellect  and  boldest  ambitions,  professedly  still  busy  with  their 
schemes  and  correspondence,  but  really  vegetating  upon  thq  broad 
prairies  and  going  quietly  to  seed  as  excellent  farmers  and  good  citizens. 

'POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

In  Political  Economy  proper,  as  well  as  in  the  History  of  Political 
Economy,  the  same  method  of  original  research  and  student-lectures  is 
pursued  with  gr^  .'  ^  m^ultSj  Among  the  graduate  efforts  in  this 
department  have  been  lectures  on  Predecessors  of  Adam  Smith  in  Eng- 
land, Adam  Smith,  the  Theory  of  Population,  the  Economic  Functions 
of  Government,  the  Physiocrats,  Jean  Baptiste  Say,  Bastiat,  Political 
Economy  in  America  previous  to  Henry  C.  Carey,  the  Carey  School  of 
Political  Economy',  American  Economics  since  Henry  C.  Carey,  the 
National  Banking  System,  the  Income  Tax,  the  Financial  History  of 
the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War,  Effects  of  the  Reduction  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Taxes  upon  the  Baltimore  Consumer,  the  Finan- 
cial History  of  Baltimore,  Finances  of  Kentucky,  Finances  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Among  undergraduate  efforts  have  been  discussions  of  the 
Formation  and  Growth  of  Capital,  Rent,  Wages,  Interest,  Bimetallism 
and  Monometallism,  Communistic  Experiments  in  the  United  States, 
Independent  Treasury,  Direct  and  Indirect  Taxation. 

757  ED,  ^'o.  2 14 
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CHAPTER   Vn. 
HISTORY  IS  COLLEGES  FOB  WOMBS. 


Vassar  College. 

President  James  M.  Taylor  has  fiiruislieii  tbe  followiag  stat^meut: 

"The  college  was  founded  in  18(iL,  mid  was  designed,  in  the  founder's 
words,  'to  accoiuplisli  for  .yoang  women  what  our  colleges  »re  ac«om- 
plisbing  for  yonng  men.'  It  aims  to  give  a  tiiorangh  collegiate  educa- 
tion, aud  ltd  present  eqnipmeut  enables  it  to  olfpr  that  to  its  studeuts. 
It  has  thirteen  professorships  ami  a  large  corps  of  assi»taut  teachers, 
extensive  caWnets,  a  ftuely  equipped  astrouomical  observatory,  a  oUeuii- 
eal  and  physical  laboratory  with  its  own  endowment,  a  library  of  Qdeen 
thousand  volumes,  which  has  a  pormaneut  fund  for  its  increase,  an  an 
gallery,  a  school  of  music,  and  a  school  of  painting. 

'■The  chairs  of  classical  languages,  and  physlcsaud  chemistry,  are  en- 
dowed, and  that  of  astronomy  is  in  part  eudowed.  Other  eudowmcDtn 
are  for  the  use  of  the  library,  cabinets,  and  art  Caltery,  for  the  aid  of 
students,  and  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  t'ouudation.  The  cur- 
riculum is,  iu  general  scope,  like  that  of  our  leading  colleges. 

"The  college  has  not  yet  had  a  distinct  chair  of  history.  History  ha« 
bcpu  taught  to  the  senior  class  by  tbe  president,  and  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  atone  for  tbe  lack  of  special  iiistnictioa  by  particnlar 
attention  to  the  subject  on  the  part  of  our  classical  teachers  aud  our 
professor  of  English.  Mnch  more  has  thus  been  done  thau  would  be 
suggested  by  the  statement  that  we  have  no  department  of  history.  I 
cannot  say  what  methods  have  been  followed  by  my  jiredeoessors," 

Dr.  S.  L.  Caldwell,  the  predecessor  of  President  Taylor,  convoyed 
to  the  writer  of  this  report  the  following  information,  dated  May  15, 
1835: 

"It  has  fallen  to  me  iu  defect  of  a  special  teacher  to  give  instruc- 
tion iu  history.  I  send  you  a  conspectus  which  [  have  prepared  for 
the  help  of  the  students,  and  which  ia  also  used  by  some  candidates  for 
the  second  degree  iu  a  ] tost- graduate  course.  This  indicates  the  ground 
covered,  of  course  not  with  any  great  thoroughness.  My  pur])ose 
h.is  been  to  furnish  the  senior  class  with  an  outline  or  sketch  to  be 
filled  in  by  subsequent  readiug,  endeavoring  to  initiate  then  into  the 
210 
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►X>er  metbods  of  studying  history.  The  conspectus  indicates  the 
iices  which  they  may  use,  having  first  grasped  the  general  course, 
lich  endeavors  to  trace  the  continuity  of  mediaeval  and  modern  his- 
ry,  finding  its  sources  in  the  Koman  Imperial  Period.  Of  course  they 
n  go  further  back  if  they  choose,  having  begun  with  the  Eoman 
mpire  and  the  Teutonic  Invasions,  out  of  which  modern  Europe  and 
merica  issue. 

*^As  yet.  with  such  inadequate  provision  for  teaching  history, 
itbing  has  been  done  in  political  science  except  as  connected  with 
hies  and  political  economy.  This  I  consider  quite  a  defect  even  in  a 
llegiate  course  for  young  women,  and  I  hope  something  may  be  done 
remedy  it  at  some  time." 

The  conspectus  of  a  course  of  reading  in  history,  mediaeval  and  mod- 
u,  by  President  Caldwell,  comprises  thirteen  pages  of  well-selected 
ithorities,  arranged  for  long  or  short  courses  ujmn  such  great  topics: 
e  Roman  Empire;  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Christian  Church;  the 
iddle  Ages;  the  Xewj^^ations  and  Their  Invasions;  theRiseofMoham- 
L'dauism  and  the  Saracen  Invasions;  the  Papacy  and  Empire;  Feudal- 
n;  Monasticism;  England;  the  Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  Inva- 
ms;  the  Crusades;  the  Ottoman  Power;  Italy  and  the  Renaissance; 
e  Papal  Schism,  General  Councils,  &c.;  Modern  Europe;  the  Protes- 
nt  Reformation ;  the  Reformation  in  England ;  England  after  the  Plan- 
genets;  the  French  Revolution;  American  History. 
These  topics  indicate  the  range  of  class  instruction  under  President 
ildwell,  who  wished  his  students  to  supplement  class- work  by  private 
ading.  The  list  of  books  was  made  partly  with  reference  to  the 
sources  of  the  Vassar  College  library  and  partly  with  reference  to 
e  convenience  and  varied  wants  of  large  classes  of  students,. some  of 
bom  were  studying  for  the  A.  B.  degree  and  some  for  the  degree  of 
.M. 

"As  to  the  present  status  and  my  own  plans,"  continues  President 
lylor, "  I  may  add  that  I  propose  to  make  Mediaeval  History  the  subject 
study  for  the  senior  class ;  and  it  will  be  a  required  stu<ly  this  year, 
shall  use  Guizot  as  my  text-book,  but  shall  also  lecture  indepen- 
miljr,  ami  shall  require  much  collateral  reading  and  much  essay  work, 
should  add  that  I  propose  having  some  special  worker  on  American 
istory  give  a  short  course  of  lectureji  here  during  tbis  year,  dwelling 
I  the  turning  points  of  our  history.  At  present  we  require  an  ex- 
Qination  in  United  States  History  of  all  entering  college,  and  lecom- 
end  fi^miliarity  with  students'  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
"Next  year  I  hope  to  have  the  department  organized  and  in  charge 
a  professor.  Our  requirements  for  admission  in  that  case  will  be  at 
ice  raised,  and  the  prescribed  courses  of  history  will  be  placed  in  the 
,rly  part  of  the  course,  giving  us  opportunities  for  electives  in  Ameri- 
D  History  and  English  Constitutional  History  in  the  latter  part." 
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The  recent  appoiuttnont  oT  Miss  Salmon,  fellow  in  history  nt  Brp 
Mawr,  1886-'87,  and  A.  M.  of  the  University  of  Jlichigau,  1833,  to  teoici 
history  at  Vassar  Collejje  will  doubtless  result  in  the  satisraotorj:  w 
organization  of  the  entire  department. 

Advance  sheets  of  the  catalogue  for  1887  annonnce  the  folloniuj: 
courses  iu  history  for  18S7-'88:  Freshman  year,  second  semester,  lectures 
on  the  History  of  Art,  one  hour  weekly  (eleetive) ;  sophomore  year,  flrsi 
semester,  three  hours  (prescribed);  Oriental,  Grecian,  and  Koman  Histnrr 
to  476  A.  D. ;  sophomore  year,  second  semester,  four  hours  (elective). 
History  of  the  Eastern  aud  Western  Empires,  Conversion  of  tli«  Kortli 
ern  Nations,  the  Holy  Ilomiiu  Empire,  Grasades,  Benaissauce,  aud  Uefor 
malion ;  juuior  year,  first  and  second  semester,  three  LoQrs  (olectivel, 
History  from  the  Beforniation  through  the  French  Revolution,  with  a  Siir 
vcy  of  Contemporary  Europe;  senior  year,  firet  semester,  four  houn 
(elective),  Euglish  and  American  Constitutional  History  ;  senior  yi-*i, 
secuiKl  semester,  three  Lours  (elective),  Political  Economy. 

"The  litirary  facilities  are  fair.  Tlie  ofiQcers  of  the  institution  ban 
all  had  much  interest  in  this  department.  Still  sneh  statements  aw 
relative,  and  wo  have  uot  moro  than  a  fair  collection  of  liooks  l>e8TiiiE 
on  history.  We  have,  however,  just  recovered  the  use  of  our  librarr 
fund,  aud  shall  add  many  other  works  at  once.  The  library  i>i  open  t" 
ail  students,  iind  the  shelves  are  aooessibin  to  all.  The  students  t 
precisely  as  if  it  were  theit  owh  pri^'ute  library.  In  our  rea^liagroon 
we  have  two  or  three  Americiiu  magaxincs  of  history.  We  hav* 
yet  a  separate  building  with  the  facilities  that  that  will  give  us," 

A  view  of  the  library  interior  of  Vassar  College,  where  much  good 
work  lias  been  ami  is  done  iu  the  reading  of  history,  is  shown  in  cod- 
,  iiection  with  the  present  chapter.  Instrnctionin  the  use  of  the  library 
is  given  at  Vassar. 

II. 

Wkllksley  College.! 

This  popular  institution  for  the  higher  educntida  of  young  vomen 
whs  founded  by  Mr,  Henry  V,  Durant.  It  was  first  opened  to  Mtudenti 
iu  1875.  The  college  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  town  of  Welleslej 
in  a  large  park  of  over  3t)0  ucres^  upon  a  commanding  site  overlooking 

'  iiitervettii^  Ciii'ts  conceniiij;;  Wii1l>.Hlt<j- Collet;e  mny  be  fuiitid  ill  an  article  npoi 
the  Bulijectby  Jean  Kiucaid.  iiubiisbeilinEilnt-ation,  Jununrj',  1887;  also,  iuanartitl' 
on  ■WoIIi'bU'j-  Colli-pe,  by  Dr.  Akxamlor  Mc/Konwe,  pablislieil  in  Tbe  I  ndo pendent,  Ot- 
tobor  8,  lASCi.  TliM  aunnul  cnlemlurs  uf  tlie  iMillG}{e  describe  in  a  felicitous  way  ibt 
various  dcpnrliin'iita  of  tlie  hiBtitiitinn  auil  coutain  chumiing  illiiHtralinim  of  IL 
lego  bniUliays  mill  sce.iii' enviroomenr.  For  nnl.nml  atn.-oiindinjin  W«5lle8le,v, 
its  fine  vien-a  nml  lii'iiutiriil  lake  (.itiraetivo  for  mwiuj;  anil  akatinK),  is  worthy  of 
act  mi  ratio  □.  A  good  articlo  upoo  Wellealey  CoUagB  may  be  fonuil  in  the  l^tou  Ad- 
vertisiT,  March  21, 18M1. 
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Lake  Waban.  The  town  is  ouly  15  miles  from  Boston  and  upon  the 
wain  thoroughfare  of  Massachusetts,  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 
Apparently  retired  from  the  world,  it  is  well  connected  with  all  the 
helpful  influences  which  make  for  the  highest  education. 

Wellesley  College  combines  the  best  features  of  centralization  and 
local  government  in  its  system  of  student  life.  There  is  one  main  build- 
ing, of  the  Vassar  type,  "  475  feet  long,  150  feet  wide  at  the  wings,  and 
five  stories  high.'^  This  central  building  is  not  ouly  a  dormitory  for  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  but  it  also  contains  a  chapel,  libraries,  lecture- 
rooms,  laboratories,  studio,  of&ces,  and  dining-hall  '^capable  of  seatiug 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  persons."  Besides  this  spacious  cen- 
tral building  there  are  various  cottages,  where  students  who  prefer 
a  more  quiet  and  domestic  order  of  life  can  find  it.  There  is  a  special 
building  for  graduates  and  special  students  taking  advanced  electives. 
Here,  also,  is  greater  seclusion  than  in  the  central  building;  here,  too, 
are  small  dining-rooms  for  groups  of  students. 

The  library  of  Wellesley  College  is  described  as  "  a  light,  spacious, 
alcoved  room,  two  stories  in  height,  handsomely  finished  in  bliick  wal- 
nut, and  containing  thirty  thousand  carefully-selected  volumes.  This 
collection  was  begun  by  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Duraut's  own  private 
library  of  ten  thousand  volumes,  and  has  since  been  increased  by 
valuable  gift«  from  various  friends.'^  Chief  among  the  recent  benefac- 
tors of  the  Wellesley  College  library  is  Prof.  Eben  Norton  Horsford,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  has  established  a  fund  for  the  supply  of  books 
and  has  made  special  contributions  to  the  resources  of  the  historical  de- 
partment. Professor  Horsford  has  also  generously  provided  for  profes- 
sorial vacations,  to  be  enjoyed  after  a  given  i>eriod  of  service;  and  he 
has  placed  Wellesley  in  advance  of  every  other  college  in  the  country 
by  providing  pensions  for  retired  teachers  who  have  served  a  given 
number  of  years. 

One  remarkable  and  very  i)rogressive  feature  of  library  administra- 
tion at  Wellesley  College  is  the  distribution  of  a  certain  class  of  books 
in  the  class-rooms  and  laboratories  for  instant  reference.  This  method 
has  been  found  highly  advantageous  both  at  Wellesley  and  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Where  the  method  conflicts  with  the  interests  of 
the  general  library  or  other  departments  duplicate  collections  should 
be  purchased,  presented,  or  secured  by  class-philanthropy. 

An  interesting  feature  of  student-organization  at  Wellesley  is  a  de- 
bating society  conducted  after  the  model  of  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  experiment  was  first  essayed  by  undergraduates  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  but,  judging  from  published  rei>orts,*  the 
young  women  of  Wellesley  have  develoiM*d  the  idea  in  a  highly  dramatic 
and  realistic  form.  They  imi>ersonate  well-known  characters  in  P2nglish 
politics,  and  evidently  find  as  much  ainus^Mnent  in  i>arlianientary  pro- 

»  See  The  CoaraDt,  \Velle»l«y,  Maiw.,  February  Ir,  IrJ^?,  ParliauKUtary  Huixjuiary 
(a  la  The  Times). 
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cedure  as  do  Harvard  stiideitts  iu  private  liieatricals.  Aside  from 
charm  of  novelty  aod  entertainment,  tliia  kind  of  debating  sociely  ai 
WolU'sley  tends  to  aciiuaint  girls  not  only  with  parliamentary  fornw 
and  institutions,  but  with  the  actn»l  significance  of  such  greut  problems 
as  the  Irish  queHtiou.  In  Baltimore  the  boys  stick  to  American  political 
questions,  but  employ  the  English  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons 
because  it  is  convenient  for  purposes  of  debate  and  affords  great  sport 
for  the  opposition  as  well  a,3  for  the  ministry  and  pnrtj-  in  {wwer.  It  if, 
of  course  easy  to  ridicule  this  sort  of  political  ploy,  hut  it  is  quite  aa 
legitimate  as  moot-courts;  it  is  an  objectlessou  in  politics,  almaHtas 
instructive  and  entertaining  as  a  night-sceue  in  Congress  or  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  following  account  by  Mrs,  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes'  deseribv^  the 
early  developmeutof  historical  work  at  Wellesley  College: 

"  dome  history  was  taught  at  Wellesley  before  I  went  there  in  1877; 
but  the  department  was  not  organized  until  the  fall  of  that  same  year. 
The  only  conditions  imposed  were  that  the  study  should  extend  tbrougb- 
our,  the  course,  that  the  profcsgor  or  instructor  should  meet  the  vlassts 
once  a  week,  and  that  not  more  than  two  hours  a  week  of  individual 
work  should  bo  retiuired.  This  gave  approximately  forty  hoiira  ofciass- 
room  work  for  each  student  each  year,  or  one  hundre<1  and  twent?  hnnr^ 
of  atteutiou.  No  part  of  the  course  was  to  bo  elective.  All  this  w.\» 
determined  by  Mr.  Dnrant. 

"  Very  few  students  entered  well  read  in  this  subject.  It  wa«  therefore 
thought  best  to  give  our  attention  during  the  first  three  years  to  a  gen- 
eral course,  devoting  the  freshman  year  to  Ureck,  the  sopbotDoro  to 
Boman,  the  junior  to  Mediieval  and  Slodern  Hislory.  This  kft  tlif 
Hi;nior  year  free  for  sjiecial  studies,  and  the  special  study  chosen  for  llie 
first  and  only  senior  class  under  my  care  was  the  development  of  the 
British  Constitution. 

'■  The  classes  when  hirge  were  divided  into  sections,  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  each  class  or  section  should  not  exceed  twenty.  The  excellent 
library,  full  sets  of  illustrative  maps,  and  photographs  were  freely  ac- 
cessible to  the  students. 

"From  the  beginning  no  set  text-l>ook  was  employed.  During  the  first 
three  years  every  week  a  number  of  pages  of  material,  prepared  from 
original  sources,  were  copied  by  the  electric  pen,  and  a  copy  was  placed 
in  the  liands  of  every  student.  Accompanying  this  material  a  dozen  or 
more  problems  were  set  reijuiring  independent  and  original  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  individual,  and  as  much  additional  reading  was  sug- 
gested and  encouraged  as  possible,  especially  from  contemporary  liter- 
ature, During  these  first  thi'eo years  the  chvssroom  honr  was  largely 
devoted  to  conversation  and  discussion.  Every  student  was  encouraged 
to  express  fully  and  freely  the  results  of  her  own  private  work.  These 
were  criticised  and  compared  with  the  results  reached  by  the  other 
'  Author  uf  Slielilon's  aeii.eral  HJHtory. 
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members  of  the  class.  Before  the  topic  in  hand  was  left  the  results 
were  all  summarized  and  placed  on  the  blackboard  in  tabular  form. 
Each  student  kept  a  notebook,  into  which  she  entered  these  tabulated 
summaries,  for  the  contents  of  which  each  student  was  responsible  on 
examination.  Duriug  the  freshman  year  these  summaries  were  mostly 
made  for  the  students ;  but  as  time  went  on  they  were  required  not 
only  to  work  out  their  own  results,  but  more  and  more  to  generalize 
and  average  them. 

"In  the  senior  year  we  left  this  general  course  and  method  and 
entered  upon  a  careful,  thorough,  and  detailed  study  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution, using  Stubbs  as  our  guide.  Every  collateral  authority  within 
our  reach  was  read  and  discussed.  The  work  was  done  by  periods  and 
topics  and  our  results  summarized  at  the  close  of  each  part  of  our  study. 
Our  forty  hours  being  necessarily  abridged  by  the  interruptions  of  the 
senior  year,  we  were  far  from  completing  our  task.  We  had,  however, 
accomplished  what  we  had  resolved  upon,  namely,  a  thorough  and 
scholarly  treatment  of  the  subject  so  far  as  we  pursued  it. 

"Throughout  the  course  the  work  in  history  aimed  to  do  two  things: 
First,  to  give  the  students  information  enough  to  give  them  a  clear  in- 
tellectual appreciation  of  the  general  development  and  characteristics 
of  European  history ;  second,  to  train  them  to  think  and  feel  histori- 
cally, to  deal  thoughtfully  and  sympathetically  with  historic  fact. 
Whether  the  first  aim  was  accomplished  I  cannot  say ;  that  the  second 
was  abundantly  and  satisfactorily  attained  may,  perhaps,  be  believed. 
I  cannot,  however,  forbear  to  add  that  experience  has  taught  me  how 
to  fulfil  both  far  more  comx)letely." 

T!m^  foregoing  account  by  Mrs.  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes  is  well  supple 
nieiuud  by  the  following  report  from  Miss  Coman,  who  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  historical  department  at  Wellesley : 

"  College  work  in  history  wfis  begun  in  the  fall  of  1876  under  the  di- 
rection of  Professor  Mary  D.  Sheldon,  B.  A.  (University  of  Michigan), 
1874.  At  that  time  the  study  of  history  was  required  throughout  the 
college  course  under  the  *  weekly '  system — i  c,  one  recitation  per  week. 
The  courses  offered  were  as  follows :  Freshman  year.  History  of  Greece  j 
sophomore  year.  History  of  Eome ;  junior  year,  study  of  mediaeval  in- 
stitutions ;  senior  year,  development  of  modern  ideas  of  social  and  po- 
litical life. 

"  Miss  Sheldon's  methods  are  very  well  illustrated  by  her  <  Studies  in 
General  History.'  The  work  was  done  as  far  as  possible  from  original 
materials.  , 

"  The  students  were  furnished  with  suggestive  outlines  of  political 
history  and  methods  of  government,  with  extracts  from  literature,  laws, 
charters,  &c.,  with  illustrations  of  typical  art  and  architecture.  They 
were  taught  to  observe,  to  draw  conclusions,  to  recognize  the  signifi- 
cance of  events. 
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"Misa  Alicu  E.  Freemaii,  B.  A.  (Uuiversity  of  Micliigaii],  1876,  iraa 
called  to  thucbairuf  history  iu  1870,  luidretaiaed  tbatpositiou  ttiiiil  tUo 
autumn  of  ISSS,  Misa  Freemiia  secured  a  radical  change  iu  tlie  ar- 
rangemeut  of  the  required  woik  in  liiatory  and  offered  several  elective 
courses. 

"  The  required  work  was  as  follows : 

"Freshman  year:  One  recitation  jier  week;  lectures  in  Grecian  and 
lEomnu  History. 

'■  Jnnioryear:  Two  to  three  recitations  per  week;  lectures  and  librar; 
vork  in  tbe  history  of  civilization. 

"The  elective  work  comprised  five  courses  of  a  tiemeater  catih,  tbr« 
boura  per  week. 

"L  Political  History  of  Englaud. 

"  II.  Political  History  of  France, 

"III.  Political  History  of  Modern  Europe. 

"IV.  Constitutional  Hi.storj  of  England. 

"  V.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  Stati's. 

"  Much  attention  is  still  given  to  original  materials,  but  larger  require- 
ments are  made  from  students  in  the  way  of  library  work.  Tabular 
views  still  fulfil  the  office  of  text-books,  and  a  detailed  lisit  of  rcfereucvx 
for  each  topic  is  placed  in  the  Lands  of  the  students.  Tb6  usual  iir- 
rangeinont  of  a  triweekly  course  is  a  lecture  aud  two  recitations  eacb 
week,  the  young  ladies  being  expected  to  present  in  recitation  the  re- 
sults of  their  study.  We  secure  original  aud  iudepeudent  work  by 
assigning  topics  for  special  iuvestigatioa  to  individual  students. 
secure  a  solid  foundation  of  facts  aad  a  valuable  IiaHis  for  future  work 
by  requiring  that  a  concise  and  systematic  record  of  work  be  kept  in 
note-book  form. 

"  1  have  been  in  charge  of  the  department  since  the  fall  of  1885.  My 
assistants  are  Miss  M.  It.  F.  Uoberts,"B.  A,,  51,  A.  (Cornell  Univcrsitj), 
ISSO  and  1S81,  and  Mii^s  M.  A.  Knox,  of  Elmira  College.  The  impor- 
tant chauges  made  during  ray  administraiiou  are  as  follows : 

"I.  Grecian  and  Eomau  History  have  been  placed  among  t  be  require- 
ments for  entrance  examination  aud  the  lectures  of  the  freshman  yeu 
discontinued. 

"II,  Acourseiu  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  bus  been  under 
taken  by  the  department. 

"III.  The  work  in  Constitutional  History  has  l>een  considerably  ad- 
vanced. 

"(h)  The  course  in  the  HistorJ-of  Civilization  or  some  eqnivaleutisa 
prerequisite. 

"(ii)  Students  are  trained  to  independent  work.  Tabular  views  are 
furuished  the  students,  but  no  prelimiuary  lectures  are  given, 

"  The  authorities  are  Stnbbs,  Hallam,  and  May  for  English,  and  Bau- 
croft,  Hildreth,  You  Hoist,  &c.,  for  United  States  History.  Original 
sources :  Select  charters,  Congressional  debates,  Bi>eeches,  &c. 
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K.:      **  (c)  These  are  presented,  involving  detailed  investigation  and  syn- 
ji:  thetic  thought. 

■:      "(ei)  Illustrations  of  Methods  of  Parliamentary  Procedure  have  been 
3  arranged  with  good  success. 

"Last  year  we  debated  the  home-rule  question  in  Parliamentary  form. 

A  hall  was  fitted  up  in  imitation  of  the  House  of  Commons }  the  speaker 
3  and  sergeant-at-arms  appeared  in  costume.     The  three  parties,  with 

their  leading  members,  were  spiritedly  represented.    The  bill  was  read, 
2.  debated,  and  put  to  vote.    A  division  was  taken  on  it  with  a  result 

that  would  have  been  gratifying  to  Mr.  Gladstone.    The  right  of  nullifl- 
d  cation  was  also  debated  according  to  Senatorial  procedure. 

"  The  number  of  students  at  present  (1886-'87)  in  this  department : 

Constitational  History 27 

Hodem  History 9 

History  of  Civilization 98 

English  Political  History '5:^ 

Resident  graduate  students 2 

Kon-resident  graduate  students.., ^ 11 

"  It  is  proposed  to  ofifer  the  following  additional  electives  for  the  com- 
•  ing  year :  A  study  of  Ancient  Civilization ;  European  History  since  1789  j 
■    Practical  Problems  in  Political  Economy. 

"  The  distinctive  features  of  our  work  at  Wellesley  are : 

"I.  The  substitution  of  tabular  views  and  library  references  for  text, 
books. 

"  II.  The  large  amount  of  library  work  done  by  students. 

''  The  number  of  historical  works  in  our  library  is  as  follows : 

Vol*. 

History 2,700 

Biography 1,600 

Travels a50 

Sociology 850 

Total 6,000 

^^Periodicals. — American  Magazine  of  History;  Papers  of  American 
Historical  Association  ;  Johns  Hopkins  CJniversity  Studies ;  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics ;  beside  thirty-six  general  periodicals  and  twenty, 
three  daily  or  weekly  papers. 

"  The  books  and  papers  are  as  immediately  accessible  to  the  students 
as  they  would  be  in  a  private  library. 

'*  III.  The  amount  of  individual  attention  given  to  students.  Our 
large  teaching  force  enables  us  to  divide  our  classes  into  small  sections- 
There  are  never  more  than  thirty  students  in  a  section." 

ni. 

Smith  College. 

Smith  College  is  an  excellent  institution  for  the  higher  education  of 
young  women.  It  was  founded  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  the  year 
18759  by  the  bequest  of  Miss  Sophia  Smith,  a  near  kinswoman  of  the 
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tbnn^er  of  tlie  Smitli  charities  in  the  same  tovn.  vliicb  is  OMl 
most  remarkable  in  Xew  Euglaud  for  its  iostitations  of  |>bilanll 
Tbe  college  slantl3  apao  a  cbarroiog  sit«,  tbe  Tery  acropolis  oftkt 
nod  is  one  of  tbe  best  illustr^tioDS  that  tbe  writer  basever  seea  crftJ 
v.iQta^sof  amimieipal  enrtronment  in  the  higher  edaeatiim  ofvi 
The  same  contest  of  town  site  veraut  conntry  seelnsioD,  which  wi 
oessfully  fongbt  om  bj-  tbe  Jobos  Hopkins  Tniversity  lu  Baltimon 
atill  earlier  settled  by  the  tmstees  of  Smith  College  in  Xorthaa 
Mass.  It  was  a  victory  more  note«ortfay,  perhaps,  tbati  men  tliov 
the  time  it  tos  von,  for  it  meant  the  triwmpk  of  tocitty  ortr  lit  tik 
it  meant  the  growth  of  a  college  for  women  amid  all  tbe  adTUit^ 
a  healthful,  well-regulated  conimnnity,  with  cbnrcbes,  libraries, 
stores,  and  all  the  conveniences  and  refinements  of  ciHUxrd  life. 
significant  also  of  modern  educational  progress  was  tbe  sobstttnt 
the  cottaire  system'  for  the  ilormitori-  system,  or  the  home  for  Ihech 
Instead  of  having  one  great  abtiey  or  convent  for  gnanling  tbe 
Smith  College  from  tbe  outset  distributed  its  etudeiits  ia  ootta^ 
family  group^t,  each  in  the  charge  of  a  cnltivated  lady,  having  be 
parlors  and  domestie  establishment.  Tbe  proximity  of  the  oolleee 
home  life  of  Northampton  offem  forlhef  meaos  lowonls  coapletii 
transition  &om  medieeral  to  modem,  tem  artificial  to  natmal,  i 
of  student  living. 

Tbe  institution  now  has  well-organiied  departntents  in  tbe  laogi 
ancient  atnl  modem,  matbemalics  and  the  !<c)enc«s,  history  and  po 
ecieoc*.  philosophy,  art,  music.  Ac  Tbe  first  instractioa  in  h 
was  given  by  a  lady  teacher.  Miss  Humphreys,  who  taught  entm 
testlvxilis.  Fruiii  I^T-i  to  I>^1.  i?] -'.isivi'.  hisi.'ry  w:is  t.ia^hi  at  : 
College  by  n.  B.  Aihims.  of  Ju!i:is  n.^^kiu*  riyiversiiy.  who  si»oi 
spring  term  nf  eaiii  vi.ir  levronisg  a:  Xorrhaaijpto:!.  II:s  rrtxillc 
of  that  ph;v*e  of  bistoikal  work  at  Sniiih  Co'.'ege  aye  her*  repi 
from  Dr.  G.  S.  HallV  IViaiio-ioal  Lll.r.uy.  V,.l.  1.  ■■>ieiI.o,is  of! 
ing  and  Siadyiu^  Ilii-torv."  pp.  lI,'i-12'J: 

"The  study  of  history  wis  pr,r>i:t:-d  In  f.i^r  clssst-s  ;n  Teri;lar  j 
tion.  somewhat  alter  tbe  colie^e  !in>le;.  Tbe  cr>T,  i-i>m-?r-.>:jd:ag  ■ 
*  freshman '  class,  siadie^i  one:i:.d  or  a'j;t-i.'Ias«ic  h:s:.>:y.  eml>r 
the  Sioiie  A^e.  Ejypt.  Pa!esi:ae.  riitraitia.  tii-  ^rni-ires  of  Me 
tamia  and  a!ii-:r:i:  hidia.  This  tviiT-se  ir.is  p-.-.riu-.;  ;::  !*7',''  l\v  d:c:;i 
and  exiemi>oiv  leoTr.res  on  the  p-irt  of  the  Tra.^':;i :.  a::.'i  by  i:;/.t^pe; 
reading  on  tbe  part  of  the  pnpiU,  Tbe  firs;  :l,:r;  .Uv.:e  "i  y  :!;e  te. 
in  the  icrrodao::o;i  lo  the  historj-  of  ary  cf  iLe  .iNivr  ~e:;::oaeii 
tries,  was  to  esrla;::  ibe  StMirxvs  frvm  wh:, '::  :'„■>  hisT^ry  of  :I:a:  ew 
was  deriveil.  a;:<l  llii-n  to  ehanic;er:re  l>r:eiy  :'_.-  pr  ::i-:;\.t'.  3:;, 
works  relaiiDi:  to  it.  !;••'■  oniittiiig  h-stt^rio-.i".  :iovc>,  ■.:i.,-  F.>-rs'  ■- 1 
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,^  .  tian  Princess/  or  <  Uarda.'    Afterwards  tbe  salient  features  in  Egyp- 
ijr   tian  history,  for  example,  were  presented  by  tbe  instructor,  under 
■{    distinct  beads,  such  as*  geography,  religion,  art,  literature,  and  chro- 
j.    nology.    Map-drawing  by  and  before  tbe  class  was  insisted  upon ;  and, 
:    in  connection  with  tbe  foregoing  subjects,  books  or  portions  of  books 
,    were  recommended  for  private  reading.    For  instance,  on  the  *Geog. 
,    rapby  of  Egypt,'  fifty  pages  of  Herodotus  were  assigned  in  Eawlinson's 
,    translation.    This  and  other  reading  was  done  in  the  so-called  *Kef- 
,    erence  Library,'  which  was  provided  with  all  the  books  that  were  recom- 
mended.   An  oral  account  of  such  reading  was  sooner  or  later  demanded 
,,    from  each  pupil  by  the  instruictor,  and  fresh  points  of  information  were 
thus  continually  brought  out.    The  amount  of  positive  fact  acquired  by 
a  class  of  seventy-five  bright  young  women  bringing  together  into  one 
focus  so  many  individual  rays  of  knowledge,  collected  from  tbe  best 
authorities,  is  likely  to  burn  to  ashes  tbe  dry  bones  of  any  text-book 
and  to  keep  the  instructor  at  a  white  beat. 

"As  an  illustration  of  the  amount  of  reading  done  in  one  term  of  ten 
weeks  by  this  class  of  beginners  in  history,  tbe  following  fair  specimen 
of  the  lists  banded  in  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  academic  year  of  1879  is  ap- 
pended.   The  reading  was,  of  course,  by  topics: 

EGYPT. 

"  Unity  of  History  (Freeman). 
Geography  (Flerodotns). 
Gods  of  Egypt  (J.  Freeman  Clarke). 
Manners  and  Customs  (Wilkinson). 
Upper  Egypt  (Kluuzinger). 
Art  of  Egypt  (LUbke). 
Hypatia  (Kingsley). 
Egyptian  Princess  (Ebers). 

PALESTINE. 

"  Sinai  and  Palestine,  40  pages  (Stanley). 
History  of  the  Jews  (extracts  from  Josephns). 
The  Beginnings  of  Christiimity,  chap.  VII  (Fisher). 
Religion  of  the  Hebrews  (J.  Freeman  Clarke). 

PHCENICIA,   ASSYRIA,  ETC. 

*  Phoenicia,  50  pages  (Kenrick). 

Assyrian  Discoveries  (George  Smith). 

Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis  (George  Smith). 
"Assyrian  Architecture  (Fergusson). 

Art  of  Central  Asia  (Liibke). 

"  In  the  secondy  or  '  sophomore'  class,  classic  history  was  pursued  by 
meaus  of  the  History  Primers  of  Greece  aud  Kome,  supplemented  by 
lectures  and  dictations,  as  the  time  would  allow.  Tbe  junior  class 
studied  mediaeval  history  in  much  the  same  way,  by  text- books  (the 
Epoch  Series)  and  by  lectures.  Both  classes  did  excellent  work  of  its 
kind,  but  it  was  not  the  best  kind  ]  for  little  or  no  stimulus  was  given 
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to  origiaal  researeb.  And  yvt,  porbapi^,  to  an  outsider,  fond  of 
ftwUinaed  mettiods  of  rccitatiuu,  tliCKe  cla&i^s  would  have  appt 
better  than  tUe  firtit  cliuia.  Tbey  did  harder  work,  bnt  It  WM 
spotitaueoaa  and  less  acieiitific.  Tbe  fault  was  a  fault  of  method. 
"  With  tbo  senior  class  tbe  topical  method  was  tried  with  marked 
cess.  With  text-books  on  luoderu  history  as  a  guide  for  the  wholec 
tbe  plan  was  followed  out  of  assigning  to  iudividuals  subjects  witt 
erences  for  privu  t«  readiog  and  for  an  oral  report  of  about  fifteeu  uiiv 
leugtb.  The  class  took  ootes  ou  these  reports  or  iafornial  student 
ursR  as  faithfully  as  oa  the  extt^uded  remarks  and  more  formal  Icet 
of  the  instructor.  This  system  of  making  n  class  lecture  to  itself  i 
course,  very  unequal  in  its  immediate  results,  aud  sumettnies  not 
factory;  but,  aa  a  system  of  indivUhial  traiuing  for  adranccd  papi 
is  valuable  as  a  meaus  both  of  culture  aud  of  discipliue.  Coottiul 
good  to  the  individual  student  of  any  amotuit  of  mere  text-book  ili 
rizingoridleuote-takiug  with  the  positive  culture  and  wide  ftcqnnlat 
with  books,  derived  in  ten  icedca  from  such  a  range  of  reading  as  is ! 
cate<l  iu  tbe  following  bond  fide  report  by  one  member  of  the  scniort 
(1ST9),  wbo  afterwards  veas  a  s[*ecial  student  of  historj-  for  two  yel 
the  "Annex"  at  Harvard  College,  and  who  in  ISSl  retnrneU  to  S 
College  for  her  degree  of  Ph.  D.  Fii-st  are  given  the  subjects  asd] 
to  this  young  woman  for  study,  aud  the  reading  done  by  her  iu  pt 
ration  for  report  to  the  class ;  and  then  is  given  the  list  of  her  gei 
readiug  in  couuectiou  with  the  clasa-work  of  the  term.  Other  lueo 
of  the  class  had  other  subjects  and  similar  ri'imrta: 


'1.    Jn-elai  aud  Hosfi'llino'. 

Miluiaii'«  Latin  Clirisiianily.  Vol.  JV,  (ip.  lUO-ej: 

tVbern-og'a  History  of  Pliilii»o|i1iy,  Vol.  I,  [ip.  i' 

l-;t-v.. 

■a.    Phto«i<-  Aradrmy  at  Florrnrr. 

Rosp.«'-s  I.ilV  (>l*Lor.'ii^.>  di  M^ilLci,  Vol.  1,  p.  -W  f 

(  .../. 

Uurcklianlt'-tReiiaisaniife,  Vol.  I. 

Villari's  Machiavdli,  Vol.  i,  p.  -JOS  <■/  -c,. 

'3.  n.M. 

Seeliohiii's  Oxford  Roroniier.". 

'4.   Calrin. 

FishiT's  Hismry  of  thi-  Keformaiiou  (Calviii). 

Spaiaii.«-- HUlory  of  >b.- l;.-roru.ali..n  (Ciilvin). 

D'Aiil)ij;iii^'s  History  of  Ihf  R.-foriiialioii.  Vol.  I,  1. 

look  -2, 

'5.   Frederick  the  Great. 

Miicmilay'B  Kway  on  FrPclerick  tbe  Great. 

Lowcir.'t  Essay  on  Frederick  tbe  Grf.it. 

Ency.  Brit.  Article  ou  Fnderink  tlio  Great. 

MenwI's  History  of  Germany  (Frederick  i1k>  Grcnt 

Carlyle'H  Frederkk  tin.-  Gnat  (l>arls  of  Vol-,  1,  11. 
'6.    KnuUiof  the  Frriih  j:rv'>h.,ti»i. 

Frouil.  kevolrilion  (Kpo-h  Si.r.r^. 
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~:i  II.— GENERAL  READING. 


a 


"Ro8coe*8  Life  of  Leo  X  (one-half  of  Vol.  I). 

Mrs.  Olipbant's  Makers  of  Florence  (on  cathedral  builders,  Savonarola,  a  Private 
Citizen,  Michel  Angelo). 
l^y  Symonds'  Renaissance  (Savonarola). 

Walter  Pater's  Renaissance  (Leonardo  da  Vinci). 

Hallam's  Middle  Ages  (on  Italian  Republics). 

Benvenuto  Cellini's  Autobiography  (about  one-half). 
^  Burckhardt's  Renaissance  (nearly  all). 

38  Vasari'a  Lives  of  the  Painters  (da  Vinci,  Alberti). 

Lowell's  Essav  on  Dante. 

Carlyle'd  Essay  on  Dante. 
^  Trench's  Mediaeval  Church  History  (Great  Councils  of  the  West,  Huss  and  Bohe- 

mia,  Eve  of  the  Reformation). 
If  Fisher's  History  of  the  Reformation  (Luther). 

t  White's  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries  (16th). 

^  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Rauke's  Historj^  of  the  Popes. 

Lecky's  European  Morals  (last  chapter). 

Seebohm's  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution. 

Fronde's  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects  (studies  on  the  times  of  Erasmus  and 
Luther,  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries). 

Spalding's  History  of  the  Reformation  (chapter  on  Luther). 

Carlyle's  Essay  on  Luther  and  Knox. 

Ilosmer's  German  Literature  (chapters  on  Luther,  Thirty  Years'  War,  Minne- 
singers and  Mastersingers). 

Gardiner's  Thirty  Years'  War. 

Morris's  Age  of  Anne. 

George  Eliot's  Romola  (about  one-half). 

Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun  (parts). 

'*  It  is  but  fair  to  say  in  reference  to  this  vast  amount  of  reading  that 
it  represents  the  chief  work  doue  by  the  abov^e-mentioned  young  lady 
during  the  summer  term,  for  her  class  exercises  were  mainly  lectures 
requiring  little  outside  8tud3\  The  list  will  serve  not  merely  as  an 
illustration  of  senior  work  in  history  at  Smith  College,  but  also  as  an 
excellent  guide  for  a  course  of  private  reading  on  the  Eenaissance  and 
Reformation.  "No  more  interesting  or  profitable  course  can  be  followed 
than  a  study  of  the  Beginnings  of  Modern  History.  With  Symonds' 
works  on  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  Burckhardt's  Civilization  of  the 
Period  of  the  Renaissance  (English  translation),  and  Seebohm's  Era 
of  the  Protestant  Revolution  (Epoch  series)  for  guide-books,  a  college 
instructor  can  indicate  to  his  pupils  lines  of  special  inv^estigation  more 
grateful  than  text-book  'cramming,'  more  inspiring  than  lectures  or 
dictations.  The  latter,  though  good  to  a  certain  extent,  become  dead- 
ening to  a  class  when  its  members  are  no  longer  stimulated  to  original 
research,  but  sink  back  in  i)assive  reliance  upon  the  authority  of  the 
lecturer.  That  method  of  teaching  history  which  converts  bright  young 
pupils  into  note-taking  machines  is  a  bad  method.  It  is  the  construc- 
tion of  a  poor  text-book  at  the  expense  of  much  valuable  time  and 
youthful  energy.  Goethe  satirized  this,  the  fault  of  German  academic 
instruction,  in  Mephistopheles'  counsel  to  the  student,  who  i»  advised 
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to  Btndy  well  liia  notes,  in  ordei"  to  see  tbiit  the  professor  says  notbiog 
ivIiicU  liti  has  not  said  ali'eady: 

"  Damit  ihr  nBcliher  bcascr  sulit, 
Dms  er  uicbta  sagt,  ali  vrm  tm  Dunbe  itnlit;  H 

DocU  ench  dm  SnhreUieuH  Ju  bndeiwt,  H 

Als  dlctirt'  ouoU  der  Huilig'  Goiiit!  ^^ 

"The  eimple-raiudeil  student  ossenta  to  this  uouoHfJ,  and  aays  it  is  a 
great  comfort  to  have  everythiug  iu  Idack  uud  white,  so  that  bo  can 
carry  it  all  home.  But  no  scrap-book  of  facts  can  give  wisdom,  any 
more  tbaa  a  tank  of  water  can  form  a  running  spring.  It  is,  iwrhapft, 
of  as  much  conseqiieiiue  to  teacb  a  young  peraou  how  to  study  history 
a«  to  teach  him  history  itself. 

"The  above  notes  were  writtbn  iu  the  summer  of  1879,  and  were  pah. 
lished  iu  October  of  that  year,  after  the  aiilhor'a  return  to  Baltimore. 
Subsequent  experience  at  Smith  College,  in  tlie  spring  terms  of  1880 
and  ISSl,  when  the  lecturer's  four  years'  pitrtiul  oounection  with  Smith 
College  terminated,  showed  the  necessity  of  a  refi?renee  library  for  each 
class,  the  resources  of  the  main  collpctiou  iu  the  roadiug-rooni  having 
proved  inadequate  to  the  growing  historical  needs  of  tho  college.  In- 
stead of  buying  textbooks,  the  members  of  each  chiss,  with  the  money 
which  textbooks  wojild  have  coat,  formed  a  library  fund,  from  which 
a  book  committee  purcbiised  such  standard  works  (often  with  duplicate 
copies)  US  the  lecturer  reeommeiided.  The  class  libraries  were  kept  iu 
places  geuerally  accessible ;  for  example,  In  the  ftont  halls  of  the  "  cot- 
tage" dormitoriei).  Each  claos  had  its  own  system  of  rules  for  library 
administration.  Hooks  that  were  in  greatest  demand  could  bo  kept 
out  only  one  or  two  days.  The  amount  of  reudiug  by  special  t^tpics 
accomplished  in  this  way  in  a  single  ferni  was  really  most  remarkable. 
Note-books  with  abstracts  of  daily  work  were  kept,  aud  finally  handed 
in  as  a  part  of  the  term's  examination.  Oral  examinations  uik)u  read- 
ing, pursued  iu  connection  with  the  lectures,  were  maintained  through- 
out the  term,  and,  at  the  close,  a  written  examination  upou  the  lectures 
aud  other  required  topics,  together  with  a  certain  range  of  optional 
subjects,  fairly  tested  the  results  of  this  voluntary  method  of  historical 
study.  The  amount  of  knowledge  acquired  iu  this  way  would  as  much 
surpass  the  substance  of  any  system  of  lectures  or  any  mero  text-book 
acquisitions  as  a  class  library  of  standard  historians  surpasses  an  iu- 
dividual  teacher  or  any  historical  manual.  This  method  of  study  is 
practicable  iu  any  bigb-school  class  of  moderate  size.  If  classes  are 
generous,  they  will  leave  their  libraries  to  successors,  who  can  thus 
build  up  a  collection  fur  historical  reference  within  the  school  itself, 
which  will  Ihns  become  a  seminary  of  living  science-" 

The  present  character  of  historical  instruction  at  Smith  College  is 
thus  described  by  Professor  John  B,  Clark,  who  now  represents  a  well 
developed  department  of  historical  aud  political  science  r 

"The  course  of  instruction  iu  history  olfercd  at  Smith  College  ex teuds 
tbroagb  eight  terms,  requiring,  during  each  term,  about  two  hours  a 
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liweek  of  work  in  the  class-room,  which  implies  aboat  six  hours  per  week 
of  actual  study.    Of  these  subcourses  three  are  now  devoted  to  ancient 
history,  one  to  mediaeval,  and  four  to  modern.    They  are  consecutively 
arranged,  the  freshmen  beginning  with  Grecian  History,  and  the  seniors 
ending  with  the  Eecent  History  of  Europe  and  the  Political  History  of 
the  United  States. 
W    "The  method  pursued  involves  the  use  of  some  text-books  and  of  many 
^lK>oks  of  reference;  it  depends,  however,  chiefly  upon  lectures,  which 
■extend  throughout  the  course.    Of  the  subcourses  the  first  three  are 
Required  of  all  students  in  the  classical  department,  and  the  remainder 
%re  elective.    Somewhat  more  of  historical  study  is  required  of  students 
pursuing  the  Literary  course,  and  somewhat  less  of  those  pursuing  the 
"^Scientific. 

:::  "  In  addition  to  the  instruction  given  in  the  historical  department 
ritself,  there  are  provided  courses  of  lectures  in  the  History  of  Art  and 
sDf  Literature,  most  of  which  are  open  to  all  the  students.  Lectures  are 
'«lso  given,  in  the  French  language,  on  the  Early  History  of  France. 
-By  relying  in  part  on  the  assistance  thus  aflbrded  by  supplementary 
courses,  the  instructor  in  General  Hislory  is  enabled  to  use  the  time 
■allotted  to  him  mainly  for  the  study  of  the  political  development  of 
^ancient  and  modern  states.  The  chief  aim  is  to  enable  the  student  to 
iview  intelligently  the  political  events  now  taking  place.  To  this  end 
the  time  and  labor  devoted  to  specific  periods  increases  as  the  end  of 
"the  course  is  approached.  Modern  History  is  studied  more  minutely 
than  Mediaeval,  and  Eecent  History  more  minutely  than  the  Early 
Siodern.  The^culmination  of  the  course,  in  so  far  as  European  History 
is  concerned,  consists  in  the  study  of  tbe  development  of  popular  gov- 
ernment in  France,  and  of  national  unity  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

"Although  the  most  that  can  be  done  within  the  limits  of  a  college 
course  is  to  make  a  selection  from  tbe  mass  of  materials  embraced  in 
(general  history,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  instructor  to  incite  the  students  to 
pursue  courses  of  reading  which,  as  carried  out,  to  some  extent  before 
graduation,  but  more  afterwards,  may  give  a  somewhat  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  events  of  the  past  and  the  tendencies  of  the  present. 

"The  materials  for  historical  work,  though  fairly  adequate  for  what  is 
attempted,  are  less  ample  than  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  in  the 
near  future.  An  endowment,  now  amounting  to  $307,000,  given  to  the 
Bity  of  Northampton  by  the  late  Judge  Charles  E.  Forbes,  will,  in  a 
short  time,  be  available  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  library,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  one  which  the  city  now  possesses.  The  library  facilities 
apon  which,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  students  depend  consist  of  a  refer- 
ance  library  of  somewhat  over  5,000  volumes,  belonging  to  the  college, 
and  a  circulating  library  of  about  21,000  volumes,  belonging  to  the  city. 
The  books  in  these  collections  have  been  carefully  selected,  and  are  well 
iklapted  to  the  student's  needs.    They  are  coustsmtly  used,  and  have 
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iifFortlod,  if  not  fmiilitiea  for  orisiiuil  research,  nt  least  tbe  means  for  at- 
UiiiiDg  that  iusitflit  into  wodern  political  events  wliich  it  is  tb«  aim  ut 
tliH  uoarso  to  secure." 


Bkyn  Mawk  College." 


Brjii  Mwwv  Collope,  for  women,  nas  foimdeil  and  richly  endowed  by 
»  ineniher  of  tho  Sociuty  of  l-'riouds,  l>r.  Joseph  W,  Taylor,  of  BurliuK 
ton.  New  Jersey,  who  died  in  ISSO.  Onriiig  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
{duns  for  the  collei^e  were  thoroughly  disenssed.  He  visited  in  person 
Siuttli.  YHSRAr,  and  Wellenley,  and  endeavored  to  combine  the  best 
fl,<4iliin!S  uf  all  thru«.  Tlie  site  of  the  proposed  college  was  chosen  at 
Itryti  Mawf,  ti  \Vel»h  Itame  meaning  high  land.  It  is  a  bcaatiful  snl)- 
nrlxiu  nrgiou  ne^ir  rhiladelplda,  with  nfaich  it  is  closely  connected  hy  tL(> 
lVniut,vlvnnia  KailroAtU  The  plHCfl  is  iu  the  world  and  yet  not  uf  it— an 
iOenI  poslliun  for  all  scholarship.  Kuril,  yet  metropolitan,  Bryu  Munt 
i8un»of  the  happiest  combinations.  With  the  health  »Dd  charm  cf 
tHMiuiry  HIte  it  has  th»  coiiveDieuees  ofa  ereat  town — libraries,  innseunLS 
writ  uud  Kootel  ounimtitiu^  It  has  a  twc^ground  of  wealth  ami  familT 
flienlage  in  PhiUalelphla,  wb«r«  the  Society  of  Friends  has  always  hwu 
iHtllleBtlAl. 

hryn  Mawr,  which  wa$o)M>ned  to  i^tadeiiCa  ia  18S3,  adopted  tbe  "coi- 
tAi^v-jty^tent"  i^  Swith  colle^f,  with  all  that  coold  be  learned  from  (lie 
Nnuv  eentnliami  life  mhI  admiaistnnon  of  other  ioMitntioDe.  It  hat 
tiunmv«4  its  matt  tftiktby  aoAdenio  fimlvm  fhm  tbe  Johns  Hopkim 
r«i(wrsity,  iM^itably  the  "j:T>>np  s\*tMn"  of  wmbining  nndergradiiate 
Mudttv^  This  sYsticni,  t»»  which  liryn  Mawr  lirsl  gjve  a  felteitoa^  name. 
lvr\HniM>«  to  r«-M«cilo  the  new  idiMi  of  electivt«  with  tbe  old  idea  of  a  re- 
qniTV«l  wwrs*  by  («(w«iuji;  up  a  t^rirtf  of  cvrrk-oU,  any  oae  of  whieh 
iu»mv9  »  Ub«4Vl  edm-Ati^tn  ainl  hMd»  to  tbe  A.  B.  decree,  while  aflTonl 
itijE  ibe  e«(»diiUh!>  S|t«inat  tnuniK^  in  »  gnMp  of  at  least  two  omigeniul 
»Mtv)«s-1»,  ^w  <M:aW)«tp  lh«  l«\t  cUs»(«.  luMoiy  mad  palttiol  scieDev, 
|slt,v^-«k  ami  cb<NMvi«t>-,  WMlbeaMtccs  «t>d  «•»  of  Ike  iliimhii  Whul 
»\Tr  vtiTT^HtlaM  lb>«  <«Md)dat»  e4«v«s.W  i»  biMnd  BkftTvtvoyisarsof 
|v«j:{v>A  KtMntnMk  «  k«MwV«l$ir  vt  tW  akk>k««  kMe«aeK.iad  «  £air  ai-- 
^»M)tt»M^v  wttb  kMitmnU  <v*<«tvv.  heOiMy,  aad  pkawof^,  iaaddittoii  lo 
(«>«  >v«r«'  )i(*«<4*l  tnavMtK  ua  i«\)  M^>ar  pi—»m^  vUehcaattitate  thr 
)»i,^M'^fiiv«i^*  U  ikM »^i^  «,v«t»«  tkaniK  n,tMB4  «t»dica,  in 
««MM<t>4WM  w*tb  MR  <^»mI  c*^mi^  »mk  •vcrtateB^Mkrafftvo  ckctiir^». 

1W  W^N«W  V-wKNM  fo  ^kW  «f  IV«Mt%*M»r  «4a0«Bti|^  ^ 
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Tolum«  Ln»  already  passed  tlirough  Bevernl  editions  and  bus 
jjrououiiced  the  ablest  conti'ibntiou  to  Amoricau  political  science  sinn 
the  Federalist.  Headers  of  the  book  will  be  convinced  thiit  Bryu  lUir 
has  a  xiromisiug  department  of  bistorical  and  political  science,  lit 
follawiug  account  of  its  preliminary  organization  and  fimt  yem'it  vdri 
is  by  Dr.  Wilson  himself: 

'•The  requirements  for  entrance  are,  the  onttinea  of  the  liistonn^ 
England  and  the  United  States,  or  the  outlines  of  the  bistorie'S  of  Grew 
and  Bonie.  Students  who  exi«ct  to  enter  the  clnseicul  courses  stn  d- 
vised  to  oETer  Greek  and  Itoman  history ;  all  others  are  advtsenl  to  ofc 
English  and  American  bi.story. 

"The  major  course  in  history  rans  through  two  years.  fiv«>  houn 
week.  One  year  is  devoted  to  ancient  history,  the  other  to  mcdivnl 
and  modern.     Either  year  may  be  taken  as  a,  minor  course. 

"No  attempt  is  made  to  cover  the  field  of  geueral  history.  Thehifr 
tones  of  Greece  and  Kome  are  taken  as  representative  of  aucieni 
tory,  those  of  Fnince  and  England  as  representative  of  mediievatari 
mo<lern  history,  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  iustractiou  to  make  tfaestt 
dents  quite  familiar  with  the  development  of  these  representative  statu 
Constant  text-book  drill  is  combined  with  freqncnt  lectures ;  audit* 
the  Him  of  the  lectures  to  open  out  the  horizon  necessary  for  a  real  a* 
derstanding  of  the  special  tracts  of  history  which  are  Iteiog  tnivcmi 
by  recounting  the  most  important  contemporary  events  in  tbo  biHtarifl 
of  other  countries,  and  by  pointing  out  the  chief  and  most  mcmortUi 
characteristics  of  tlio  periods  studied,  as  well  as  the  philusopliical 
uection  of  leading  facts  and  tendencies.  Lectures  are  al.so  made  used 
to  group  and  expiiiiii  fni'ts  sepanitod  in  the  nanative  of  the  text 
and,  in  doing  so,  to  keep  the  student  mindful  of  the  broad  views  of  bis 
tory  to  which  the  events  in  the  lives  of  individual  nations  stand  rvlMei 
Itecitations  and  lectures  are  supplemented  bj'  rei>orts  from  membeiKf' 
the  class  on  topics  assigned  (with  bibliographical  references)  bv  the  i» 
Btructor. 

"The  work  in  Greek  and  Konian  history  is  so  conducted  that  tkt 
two  historie.s  are  carried  forward  simultaneously,  alternating  with  e«* 
other  week  by  week,  in  oi-der  that  the  bistorien  of  the  two  countri* 
may  run  parallel  up  to  the  point  where  (ii-cek  liistory  is  merged  ii 
Roman  by  coniinesi,  with  a  vioAV  to  enable  the  student  when  readlaf 
or  when  hi'aring  lectures  to  perceive  for  herself  contrasts  or  likeues^c^ 
It  is  intended  to  follow  a  similar  plan  with  French  and  Knglisb  bistoii 
hereafter. 

"  In  the  course  on  G  reek  history  lectores  are  given  on  such  topics  * 
tbe  constitutional  reforms  of  Solon  and  I'listhenes,  the  causes  of  iM 
Persian  invasion,  the  character  and  intlnence  of  the  Coufedcracyo' 
Delos,  etc.  As  the  history  of  the  popular  states  of  Greece  tun* 
largely  upon  the  individual  characters  and  influence  of  leading  nut. 
class  reports  concern  principally  the  antecedents,  lives,  and  work  of  ifc* 
chief  statesmen,  dramatists,  and  orators. 
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instruolor  guules  this  work  ami  exercisi's  a  constant  critical  orets^ 
of  it.  The  topics  taken  up  80  far  have  b«eu  :  The  growth  of  Fedaii 
prerogative  traceable  ia  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court;  tb«  p« 
and  preseut  colouial  policy  of  Great  Britain  (studied  from  th« 
porancoiis  sources  of  each  period);  Roman  influences  traoeabia  il  tl> 
iuBtitntioua  and  laws  of  modern  Europe  j  race  elemests  of  tbe  m 
European  nations. 

"  The  library   facilities  here  are  limited,  so  far  as  tbe  ooUngiJh 
library  is  coDcerne<l,  because  that  library  is  now  ouly  a  year  ud  t  M 
from  its  first  purchase  of  books;  but  the  libraries   of  PbUadd^ 
which  are  easily  available,  are  very  full  of  excellent  materials 
topics  in  English  and  American  history,  and  very  free 
made  of  tbem  for  advanced  work," 
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America.  Ducanientiiry  history  is  tedious ;  statistics  are  not  men  hi 
action ;  the  reconl  of  the  pulse  is  act  the  pulse.  Politics,  as  commonly 
UDderstootl,  Ibriua  ouly  a  part  of  our  interests;  wo  have  neglected  the 
stiidy  of  our  institutions.  With  what  delight  the  history  of  the  peoplti 
of  the  UiiiU'd  States  by  Johu  McMaster  has  been  read  by  hia  counti:)' 
men,  yet  it^  original  material  was  long  neglected  hy  historians.  The 
study  of  American  oconoinics  has  changed  our  historical  perspective, 
and  material  oucc  considered  useless  has  risen  to  great  historical  vi^iie. 
Oup  varied  American  life  demands  not  merely  some  uew  tbin^,  bat 
things ;  like  Bacon,  we  seek  for  "  fruit."  Euouomics  is  a  general  expres- 
sion, in  the  vocabulary  of  affairs,  for  the  causes  of  the  wealth  of  nationa. 
As  a  scienoe  it  treats  of  mau  as  a  political  being,  and  considers  him  in 
his  relations  to  meu  and  to  things ;  our  economic  historj',  commonly 
called  "  indnstrial,"  is  as  old  as  our  political  or  our  flaaucial  history,  but 
it  is  not  so  well  understood. 

nEVIViL  OP   HISTOKICAI,  AMD   POLITICAL   STUDIES. 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the  revival  of  economical  and  histor- 
ical studies  from  the  dead  past  of  speculation  and  rumor  is  the  found- 
ing, recently,  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  and  the  revival 
of  the  American  Historical  Axsooiation ;  the  one,  an  association  of  the 
younger  and  many  of  theolder  economists  of  thp  country,  purposing  to 
base  doctrine  upon  facts,  and  facts  upon  scientitlc  investigation  of  eco- 
nomic elements;  the  other,  similarly  compoaed  of  men,  young  and  old, 
whose  objeot  in  assoeiatloD  is  "the  promotion  of  historical  studies," 
with  a  spirit  active,  creative,  and  national. 

Economics  and  history  are  two  friends  who  arm  in  arm  walk  in  the 
same  path,  the  highway  of  the  nation.  It  may  be  said  th^  these  two 
studies,  history  and  economies,  are  important  ones  in  the  education  of 
every  American  youth ;  wlion  they  teach  the  whole  truth  they  mirror 
the  life  of  the  nation.  As  the  nation  ages,  its  opinions  coucerning 
itself  change.  It  desires  to  view  itself  from  every  point;  it  seeks  to 
know  its  daily  life,  its  institutions,  their  nature  and  their  origin.  To 
history  and  economics  nui.sb  be  a<lded  biology  as  the  third  study  of  our 
day,  and  the  methods  of  investigation  in  each  of  these  are  the  same  in 
principle — the  study  of  life  in  action. 

1^  UEFKKT.S   OF   HISTORICAL  INSTBUCXION   IN   CUE  SCHOOLS. 

In  most  public  schools,  and  in  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  our 
colleges,  tlie  study  of  American  history  is  confined  to  the  study  of  a 
test  book.  This  lias  gone  so  far  in  onr  pubhc  schools  tlijit  text-books, 
pushed  into  the  schools  by  energetic  publishers,  have  maintained  their 
jilace,  though  later  anil  better  books  are  now  obtainable.  An  examin- 
ation of  the  ordinary  l)uok  of  Amerieau  history  shows  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  pictures,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
text  to  American  history  before  173'J,  and  the  remainder  to  the  histor; 
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of  the  United  States ;  few  maps  are  inserted,  and  these  are  too  often 

BO  inaccorate  as  to  be  useless.    In  this  brief  treatment  of  the  history 

,  of  the  nation  social  history  is  omitted ;  the  text  is  the  ohronology  of 

\  politics.    In  the  public  schools  American  history  is  not  taught,  on  the 

average,  above  five  recitations  a  week,  thirty  minutes  being  the  time 

for  a  lesson,  and  the  total  amount  of  this  study  averages  not  over  six 

months  in  tiie  school-life  of  the  child.    In  some  town  and  city  schools  it 

is  pursued  by  a  few  pupils  in  the  high  schools  for  one  year,  but  this 

^is  usiially  in  connection  with  the  general  history  course.    There  are  no 

special  teachers  of  American  institutions  in  American  public  schools, 

I'ln  these  schools  the  prevailing  ^method  of  instruction  is  as  follows  : 

'The  teacher  assigns  a  fixed  number  of  pages  in  the  text-book  to  be 

'memorized ;  pupils  repeat  the  text  in  recitation ;  they  are  examined  in 

^the  text,  and  the  subject  is  dropped — usually  willingly.    This  method 

*  prevails  in  large  cities  and  in  crowded  schools,  and  is  the  sine  qua  non 
of  every  teacher  who  is  compelled  to  hear  lessons  which  he  does  not 
understand.  It  does  not  permit  the  use  of  different  texts,  because 
the  teacher  is  required  to  get  his  pupils  past  a  dreaded  examination ; 

'for  if  a  certain  minimum  is  not  passed,  the  school  board  employs  a  new 
'teacher  to  hear  lessons.  The  result  is  that  thousands  pass  from  these 
'  schools  with  a  brief  mental  incumbrance  of  names,  dates,  and  isolated 
'  events.  In  later  life  this  baggage  proves  valueless  and  is  cast  away, 
'  and  the  man  knows  that  the  public  school  did  him  very  little  good 

•  when  it  tried  to  teach  him  American  history.  In  some  public  schools 
no  text-book  is  used ;  the  teacher  talks  and  pupils  take  notes.    The 

-  teacher,  not  being  a  special  student  of  history,  talks  text-book  on  a 
small  scale.  The  notes  of  pupils  are  disconnected  statements  swept 
together  into  a  "  table,''  which  is  memorized.  The  recitation  is  "  the 
story  "  after  the  teacher,  with  unique  variations  by  the  child ;  the  text- 
book abridges  the  larger  work,  the  teacher  abbreviates  the  text- book, 
and  the  child  abbreviates  the  teacher.  The  results  are  a  meager 
amount  of  disconnected  facts  memorized  by  the  pupil  for  a  brief  time, 
and  in  later  life  the  man  is  painfully  conscious  of  his  ignorance  of 
Aiperican  history. 

Few  public  schools  have  libraries,  and  fewer  a  collection  of  historical 
books.  Among  them  there  is  rarely  a  single  book  for  reference  in 
American  history.  Some  teachers  at  times  read  to  their  classes  selec- 
tions from  standard  writers.  This  is  unusual ;  time  and  the  course  for- 
bid it.  The  extract  is  only  the  exx)ansion  of  a  single  line,  and  other 
lines  are  equally  important.  In  rare  instances  the  teacher,  though  not 
specially  trained  in  history,  is  fond  of  it,  and  is  then  in  danger  of  public 
criticism  for  not  preferring  arithmetic.  He  gathers  a  few  war  histories, 
biographies,  and  text-books  sent  him  by  careful  publishers,  and  with 
tJiese  not  ineffective  tools  he  succeeds  in  teaching  a  few  facts,  though 
the  principal  one  is  that  the  books  do  not  agree. 
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In  some  scliools — aud  tbej  are  few  iu  number — whose  claases  httit 
access  to  libraries,  public  or  private,  tlie  teacher  prescribes  readiogl 
from  standard  authors.  Pupils  report  these  orallj  or  by  brief  qaota- 
tions  or  digests  of  authors  read.  Usually  there  arc  not  enough  copies 
of  the  prescribed  books  in  the  library  for  each  member  of  the  clasa, 
Thus  the  reading  ia  doue  by  a  few  who  take  special  interest.  Some- 
times to  avoid  this  the  class  is  divided  into  committees  that  work  nji 
separate  subjects  and  report  results  to  the  entire  class.  At  stated  tiniM 
the  teacher  meets  his  class,  and  the  results  are  worked  together  into  n 
whole.  The  work  is  supplemented  by  the  teacher  with  informal  lecturtn. 
This  is  the  first  step  in  our  preparatory  schools  toward  the  liistoriciil 
semiuary.  Children  who  are  thus  taught  acquire  a  few  ideas  of  Amer- 
ican history  which  will  staud  the  test  of  truth  and  the  trial  of  time.  In 
later  life  it  proves  to  have  been  au  intelligent  introduction  to  a  kuonl- 
edge  of  American  institutions. 

These  three  methods,  the  text-book,  the  "  story,"  and  the  seminary, 
— represent  the  methods  now  iu  use  in  our  preparatory  schoolK.  Inci- 
dental to  them,  but  found  only  in  the  third,  are  class  debates;  reading 
of  historical  tales  and  poems;  making  maps  in  day  relief,  or  on  paper 
in  colors;  collecting  relics  and  curiosities;  seeing  plays  a<!ted;  visitiag 
museums  and  places  of  historio  interest,  and  heariug  lectures  pertainiag 
to  the  snbject. 

Of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  80  per  cent,  never  reach  the  higii 
school  and  9.5  percent,  never  reach  college.  Of  those  who  enter  college 
more  than  25  per  cent,  never  take  a  degree,  and  usually  drop  out  be- 
fore the  junior  year.  After  a  somewhat  careful  examination  of  the 
subject  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  one  that  iu  thefiu  schools  for  tie 
mentary  instruction  the  study  of  American  history,  as  »t  present  con- 
ducted, is,  with  few  exceptions,  time  wasted,  money  wasted,  energy 
wasted,  history  perverted,  and  intelligent  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
snbject  prevented.  It  is  merely  mechanic:il,  and  is  such  amaniifact- 
uriug  of  opinion  out  of  books  that  it  is  productive  only  of  aversiOD 
to  calm,  unprejudiced  esaminatiou  of  economic  and  historical  questions 
daily  arising  in  national  life.  We  are  sensiti^^o  on  the  subject  of  our 
public  schools.  They  are  "  the  people's  university."  We  boast  of  them 
to  foreigners  and  neglect  them  ourselves.  Education  is  yet  an  affair 
of  brick  and  mortar.  Teachers  and  scholars  are  provided  with  build- 
ings, often  costly  and  elegant  in  design,  but  usually  lacking  every  kind 
of  apparatus  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  education.  The  little 
teaching  of  American  history  in  them  is  too  often  of  a  petty  political 
nature,  a  mere  brief  of  elections,  administrations,  wars,  and  victories. 
But  the  real  life  of  the  people,  as  it  is  or  has  been,  is  not  taught.  Tfaa 
children  know  as  little  of  the  development  of  our  institutions  when 
they  leave  school  as  do  the  inhabitants  of  Lapland.  The  assertion  that 
man  is  a  political  being  is  a  plain  statement,  to  most  people,  during  a 
Presidential  campaign ;  but  that  meu  are  political  beings  when  no  elec- 
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tion  is  at  hand  means  nothing  to  them.  When  it  is  kno^n  that  oar 
Bchool  population  is  16,243,832,  of  which  only  6,118,331  are  in  actual 
daily  attendance ;  that  among  293,294  public  teachers  not  one  is  for 
American  institutions;  that  the  children  of  the  country  remain  in 
school,  on  an  average,  not  over  three  years  and  a  half;  that  only  about 
one-fifth  of  those  in  the  preparatory  schools  reach  the  high  schools, 
only  one-sixth  the  college;  that  only  one-fourth  of  this  number  com- 
plete a  college  course ;  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  are 
girls ;  that  boys  leave  the  school  before  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  seldom  attend  school  afterwards,  the  question  becomes  an  impoi:*^^ 
tant  one  whether  our  system  of  public  education  does  what  it  ought  to 
teach  the  children  of  the  nation  the  history  of  our  institutions  to  the 
end  that  the  generation  in  the  schools  may  become  citizens  and  voters 
of  intelligence. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  the  incidental  instruction  from  newspapers, 
magazines,  books,  lectures,  sermons,  and  conversation  is  enough  for 
training  in  citizenship.  An  answer  to  this  is  that  technical  instruction 
is  the  only  instruction  that  counts  in  this  world;  general  information 
has  little,  if  any,  value  compared  with  it ;  everything  about  something, 
not  something  about  everything,  has  been  said,  with  much  truth,  to  be 
the  desideratum  in  education.  The  tendency  of  the  educational  work 
of  to-day  is  toward  specialization.  This  may  bo  our  vast  error,  but  it 
is  our  vast  efifort. 

suaaESTiONS  for  improvement. 

In  our  x)ublic  schools  American  history  should  not  be  so  taught  as 
to  load  the  memory  of  children  with  the  barren  records  of  elections, 
defeats,  and  martial  deeds.  Every  American  who  becomes  a  true  citi- 
zen enters  upon  responsibilities  which  he  should  have  the  privilege  of 
studying  before  assuming.  This  is  the  just  claim  for  American  history 
as  a  study  in  the  public  school.  That  study  should  be  at  first  chiefly 
geogcaphical  and  sociological.  The  child  should  be  able  to  see  from 
consecutive  maps  how  the  nation  has  grown  and  has  spread  its  power 
over  this  continent;  he  should  be  taught  the  social  development  of  this 
people ;  how  they  have  founded  States,  built  highways,  railroads,  canals, 
steamship  lines;  how  our  commerce  has  grown  and  why  it  has  grown; 
what  we  require  to  support  ourselves,  and  where  and  how  we  raise  it; 
what  is  the  nature  of  our  manufactures,  and  what  the  relations  between 
employer  and  employ^.  Above  all,  the  child  should  be  taught  the 
homely  facts  of  history  as  they  are  about  him.  The  village  is  the  fli^st 
subject  for  study ;  then  the  township,  the  cit^^  the  county,  the  State, 
the  Natioir.  It  is  a  just  criticism,  that  in  the  public  schools  we  learned 
nothing  of  this;  we  learned  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  ordinary  civil 
offices. 

A  child  of  ten  years  can  understand  the  nature  of  the  duties  of 
auditor,  assessor,  tax-collector,  councilman,  mayor,  and  of  other  local 
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o£Bcer3.  In  everj'  locality  he  may  gather  material  for  local  historx,  aod 
thus  form  a  fonndatioD  for  tbo  study  of  tiao  coraiiiunity,  tLe  couuty,  aad 
the  State.  If  all  who  attempt  to  iostruct  iu  American  history  could 
uDilQrstand  that  our  history  exists  outsiilo  of  Wnshiugtoa  aud  State 
capitals,  aud  teaeh  what  children  moat  need  knowledge  of,  developing 
in  their  minds  by  natural  methods  adapted  to  tUe  child  tbo  history 
of  the  nation — historical  knowledge  would  be  a  power  of  ^vhich  tlie 
child  in  lat*r  life  wonld  bo  thankfully  conscious.  Pupils  iu  history 
should  be  taught  to  make  historical  maps.  A  scries  of  these  maps,  miule 
to  show  the  chauges  in  America  at  intervals  of  tcu  years,  from  tlio  din- 
covery  of  thecoutiuentto  the  present  time,  if  drawn,  or  at  least  colorol 
by  the  pupil,  will  impress  upon  him  certain  historical  lessons  that  will 
remain  with  him.  The  maps  found  in  the  last  oensua  of  the  Unitwl 
States  are  the  best  authority  easily  accessible.  Outline  physical  maps 
of  the  country  may  bo  drawn  by  the  pupil  or  obtained  from  publishers. 
Those  outline  maps  should  not  show  other  than  physical  features,  nor 
necessarily  show  present  State  boundaries;  the  pupil  will  arrive  at 
present  bonndaries  as  he  proceeds  in  his  historical  constructions. 

HISTOEICAL   REQUIBESIENTS  FOB  EBTBANCli:  TO  COLI^GE. 

The  introduction  of  the  study  of  American  history  into  the  public 
schools  resulted  in  the  i-equirement  of  some  knowledge  of  it  from  those 
coming  up  to  college.  The  book  usually  designated  by  the  facility  is 
one  of  "  essentials,"  which  the  boy,  by  a  process  of  mental  crainmiiig 
peculiar  to  candidates,  carries  loosely  in  Ms  memory  till  he  has  nib  3 
loaded  himself  in  an  eutrance  examination.  If  lie  fails,  he  is  not  con- 
ditioned, because  there  is  no  way  of  removing  the  condition ;  if  be 
passes,  he  straightway  forgets  his  information,  aud  usually  never  takes 
American  history  again.  A  condition  in  ancient  or  in  modern  Euro- 
pean history  is  a  reality,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  such  systematic 
coaching  as  will  satisfy  a  learned  professor.  The,  boy  eiiteriug  college 
is  not  obligedtoknowthooutlioeaof  the  history  of  his  own  country,  but 
he  is  obliged  to  know  the  outlines  of  Greek  aud  Eoman  history.  The 
reasons  for  examining  a  boy  in  ancient  history  for  admission  to  college 
apply  equally  toAmerican  history ;  there  should  be  an  intelligeut  study 
of  our  own  history  in  our  public  schools,  iu  our  college  preparatory 
schools,  and  an  examination,  that  is  not  a  fiction,  for  entrance  into 
college. 

Of  the  two  buudred  and  sixty-five  colleges  aud  universities  in  this 
country  the  universities  of  Yale,  Cornell,  and  Pennsylvania  have  chairs 
in  American  history ;  the  professorships  at  Cornell  and  at  Yalp  are  en- 
dowed; at  Harvard  are  special  courses  iu  American  history,  and  at 
Wisconsin  a  special  instructor  in  this  subject  has  recently  been  ap- 
^toiuted.  Johns  Hopkins,  Columbia,  and  Michigan  also  provide  courses 
in  American  history  for  undergraduates  and  post-graduates. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY  AT  YALE. 

At  Tale  the  yearly  courses  for  undergraduates  are  open  to  and  are 
taken  by  both  juniors  and  seniors  uniting  in  the  same  exercises.  The 
work  of  the  first  term  of  the  3  ear  is  in  colonial  history  to  1765,  Lodge's 
Short  History  being  used  as  the  basis  for  work.  The  exercises  are  mixed 
recitation  and  lecture;  Merest  of  the  year  is  given  to  the  next  centur},. 
No  text-book  is  used,  but  printed  lists  of  topics  for  each  exercise,  with 
an  appende<l  detailed  list  of  authorities  to  be  consulted,  are  distributed. 
Means  are  iirovided  for  a  ready  use  by  all  the  class  of  these  sources  of 
information  in  a  reserved  alcove  in  the  library.  The  work  with  grad- 
uates is  not  systematized  but  is  individualized,  the  professor  of  Ameri- 
can history  meeting  with  students  once  or  twice  a  week  through  the 
year  for  discussions  and  reports  on  selected  themes.  lie  also  marks 
out  and  supervises  courses  of  reading,  and  directs  students  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  special  topics  and  in  the  preparation  of  theses  (course 
given  by  Professor  F.  B.  Dexter).  Lectures  on  the  financial  and  the 
political  history  of  the  United  States  are  open  to  juniors,  seniors,  and 
graduates  (by  Professor  W.  G.  Sumner).  This  course  consists  in  an  effort 
to  teach  political  science  and  finance  historically,  using  the  history  of 
the  United  States  as  a  text.  The  members  of  the  class  are  supposed  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  civil  history.  They  are  required  to  read 
standard  works  on  the  history  and  to  examine  some  original  authori- 
ties. They  also  have  to  write  theses,  and  a  number  of  subjects  are  i>ro- 
posed  to  them,  from  amongst  which  they  make  selections  for  special  in- 
vestigation. In  the  lectures  are  included,  inter  alia,  the  industrial 
history,  history  of  the  currency,  tariff,  banking,  public  finance,  politics, 
and  political  economy,  t.  e.,  economic  opinion.  The  economic  lectures 
on  American  history  divide  it  in  alternate  years  between  the  period 
from  1789  to  1820,  and  the  period  from  1820  to  1880.  The  law  depart- 
ment provides  courses  in  American  constitutional  law,  historically  con- 
sidered. 

To  the  study  of  the  principles  of  public  finance  the  course  at  Yale 
devotes  one  hour  a  week  through  the  year;  this  course  treats  of  the 
income  and  expenditures  of  Government,  discussing  such  leading  topics 
as,  the  budget,  taxation  (national  and  local),  x)ublic  debts  and  State 
banks  considered  as  aids  to  public  credit.     (Prof.  H.  W.  Farnam.) 

The  course  in  railroad  administration  deals  with  railroad  expendi- 
tures and  receipts,  the  methods  of  railroad  accounting,  railroad  rates, 
discrimination  and  its  effects  upon  the  community,  the  various  methods 
of  legislative  control  and  their  results.  One  hour  a  week,  for  half  a 
year,  is  given  to  the  study  of  industrial  legislation,  the  course  dealing 
(inter  alia)  with  specific  legislation  concerning  corporations  and  other 
associations,  factories,  transportation,  and  public  safety  and  health  in 
their  industrial  bearings.    (Prof.  A.  T.  Hadley.) 

One  hour  a  week,  half  a  year,  is  given  to  the  study  of  local  govern- 
iuent  in  the  United  States,  discussing  the  legal  functions  of  cities* 
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towns,  comities,  aad  other  municipal  corporations  and  quasi  corpon.   ' 
tions,  with  an  ex&mination  of  the  practical  working  of  their  govern- 
mental  machinery,     (Mr.  H,  C  White.) 

UNIVEESITY   OF    WISCONSIN.  j 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  in  18S0  luadb 'American  history  a  ra> 
quired  stady.  The  whole  amoaut  of  history,  required  and  elective,  for 
tho  year  occupies  six  hnudred  and  nine  hours,  and  oue  hundred  and 
eight  hours  of  this  time  ia  given  to  American  history.  (Prof.  W.  F. 
Allen.)  Oue  term  and  part  of  another,  in  all  Bixly-five  hours,  are  de- 
voted to  the  American  Constitution.  Two  half  terms  of  applications 
of  political  economy,  and  a  half  term  of  international  law  are  largely 
given  to  the  teaching  of  American  affairs.  American  history  is  princi- 
pally studied  by  topics,  and  large  use  is  made  of  original  authorities,  of 
which  tho  University  has  the  boat  collection  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  It  is  the  opinion  in  Wisconsiu  that  the  preparatory  schools 
prepare  students  as  well  iu  American  history  as  iu  Latin  or  mathe- 
matics. There  is  no  I'egnlar  historical  seminary,  but  special  studenU 
have  from  time  to  time  pursued  special  lines  of  investigation  in  the 
local  history  of  Wisconsin.  This  year  the  University  has  taken  a  step 
towards  making  American  history  an  independent  department,  by  re- 
quiring it  in  the  Freshman  year  of  the  newly  established  *'  English'' 
course,  and  by  appointing  a  special  instructor.  The  number  in  the 
class  taking  American  history  has  doubled  since  this  change  was  made. 

COLI"MBIA   COLLEGE. 

At  Columbia  American  history  is  pursued  as  an  elective  by  the  seniors 
for  four  hours  a  week  for  six  months,  and  by  post-graduates  for  three 
hours  a  week  for  one  year.  The  work  ia  by  means  of  lectures,  the  use 
of  tests  (von  Hoist  and  Bancrott),  original  documents,  such  as  legisla- 
tive records,  executive  reports,  legal  reports,  both  State  and  national, 
memoirs,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  and  standard  authors,  all  of  which 
aid  in  seminary  work.  "After  the  causal  nexus.has  bceu  established," 
says  Profcssoy  Burgess,  "  we  endeavor  to  teach  students  to  look  for  the 
inatitutioos  and  ideas  which  havu  been  developed  through  the  sequence 
of  events  in  the  civilization  of  an  age  or  people.  This  I  might  term 
the  ultimate  objectof  our  entire  method  of  historical  instrnction.  With 
U3  hiatory  is  the  chief  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  legal  and  politi- 
cal sciences;  through  it  we  seek  to  find  the  origin,  follow  the  growth, 
and  learn  the  meaoiDg  of  our  legal,  political,  aud  economic  priaciples 
and  institutions." 

In  addition  to  the  courses  (given  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Bnrgess]  at  Colambia. 
above  outlined,  the  seniors  of  the  iSebool  of  Arts  anil  the  first-year 
men  of  the  School  of  Political  Science  have  four  hours  a  week  in  lect- 
ures in  American  economic  history  a.Qd  allied  subjects.  Included  iu 
this  course  (by  Professor  Smith)  are,  a  history  of  tariCEs  in  the  United 
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States;  a  history  of  American  banking,  taxation,  money,  public  Id- 
debtedness,  and  public  credit.  There  is  also  a  course,  two  hours  a 
week  through  the  year,  on  the  history  of  political  ecouomy,  in  which 
especial  attention  is  given  to  the  financial  doctrines  of  the  Revolution; 
the  work  of  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Gallatin;  to  the  economic  doctrines 
from  1776  to  the  present  J}ime  as  expounded  in  Congress  ;  to  the  writ- 
ings of  Cooper,  Eaguet,  Carey,  and  his  school;  to  the  controversies  on 
the  national  bank  and  the  discussion  of  the  war  finances,  and  to  the 
financial  history  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  work  of  the  modern  school. 
In  treating  of  theoretic  discussions  the  opportunity  is  taken  to  illustrate 
finely  by  contemporaneous  events,  and  thus  these  lectures  treat  of  the 
historic  development  of  the  land  question,  of  the  currency,  of  the  labor 
)g[aestion,  the  tariff,  &c.,  in  their  various  stages.  For  three  hours  a 
week,  half  a  year,  continues  a  course  on  railroad  problems,  dealing 
chiefly  with  American  affairs.  This  course  treats  of  the  development 
of  roads  and  water-ways ;  of  canals  and  navigable  streams,  from  the 
Revolution  onward;  the  genesis  of  the  railway  system,  and  its  growth 
from  1830  to  1850 ;  the*  formation  of  trunk-lines ;  the  granger  move- 
ment; the  growth  of  ^^  pools  "and  traffic  associations  to  the  present; 
freights  and  fares  and  railroad  legislation ;  State  commissioners  and 
tiieir  work,  and  State  and  Congressional  investigations  and  their  re- 1 
salts.  The  instruction  in  all  the  courses  is  by  lectures.  Students  are 
referred  to  the  original  authorities,  all  of  which  are  kept  in  the  college 
library,  or  which  are  purchased  as  soon  as  demanded.  Opportunities 
are  afforded  for  special  research  in  a  room  reserved  for  political  science, 
and  a  complete  presentation  of  current  publications  is  at  hand.  In  the 
seminary  of  political  science  attention  is  paid  to  American  economic 
history  ;  a  prize  of  $150  is  awarded  to  the  best  original  thesis  in  eco- 
nomics, and  American  topics  are  often  chosen.  Another  prize  is  offered  in 
American  history  and  the  subject  (this  year)  is  in  American  economic 
history.  Four  annual  fellowships  (soon  to  be  increased  to  eight),  of  the 
value  of  $250  each,  are  awarded  to  students  in  the  school  of  political 
science,  and  the  theses  of  the  students  have  in  most  cases  been  in  some 
subject  of  American  constitutional  or  economic  history.  (Dr.  E.  E.  A. 
Seligman.)  * 

In  the  Columbia  College  Law  School  are  given  courses  devoted  to  the 
exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  historically  and 
legally  considered. 

CORNELL  UNIVEHSITY. 

At  Cornell  American  history  is  elective  as  a  fivcrhour-per-week 
study  during  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Besides  the  use  of  such 
texts  as  Yon  Hoist,  lectures  are  given  and  original  documents  are  con- 
sulted. The  topics  to  which  particular  attention  is  paid  are:  The 
Moand-bnilders  and  the  North  American  Indians ;  the  Alleged  Pre- 
Oolambian  Discoveries;  the  Origin  and  Enforcement  of  England's 
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Olaim  to  North  Amcntyi  iw  against  OomiietiDg  Suiiona;  tfaeM< 
and  Methods  of  English  Colon y-plautiog  in  America  iu  th« 
teonth  aitil  Eighteenth  Centuries;  the  Development  of  Ideas  ami 
stitnliOQS  in  American  Colonies,  ■with  particalar  reference  to  Kcfi- 
Edncation,  Indnstry,  and  Civil  Freedom;  tlie  Gronmls  of  Inu-; 
nial  Isolation  and  of  Intercolonial  Fellowsbijt ;  the  Canses  and 
ress  of  the  Movement  for  Colonial  Independence;  the  History  «t 
Formation  of  the  National  Constitntion ;  the  History  of  Slavery 
Factor  in  Amerlcau  Politics,  cnlminatiug  in  the  Civil  War  of  18C1 
"  la  the  presentation  of  these  topics  the  stndent  ia  constaiitly  dii 
to  the  original  sonrces  of  information  concerning  them  and  to  the 
mcthoda  of  historical  inquiry."    At  Cornell  special  atteutiou  is  cim 
to  American  literature  as  au  element  in  American  history.     StmksA 
hav.e  access  to  original  sources  of  all  kinds ;  and,  as  at  Colnmtria  tat 
Johns  Hopkins,  the  number  who  elect  this  sabject  is  increfuUDC  y 
by  year.    The  Goldwiu   Smith  felloft'ship,  in  history   and   politial 
science,  affords  opportunity  for  special  work. 

A  subject  receiving  careful  and  elaborate  attention  at  Comrll  is 
civil  service,  with  the  efforts  that  have  been  made   to    impro\'«  it 
Among  the  ccorses  in  i>oIiticaI  economy  is  one  giving  cAi-efnl  sindyi 
•   unsettled  problems  iu  that  scieuce,  including  not  only  a  history  of  H 
tariff  but  also  of  the  different  financial  methods  adopted  by  HamilM 
Uallatin,  Chase,  and  others.    This  coarse  involves  au  exaraiuation  i 
the  original  documeuts  in  which  the  ijoliciea  of  these  sLatesmen  irt 
oaUiucd.    A  coarse  iu  systematic  politics  gives  au  analyau  of  I 
characteristics  of  our  Government  as  indicated  in  the  CoDstittition,  ii 
the  disGUssioiiH  of  the  constitutiouLtl  convention  of  17S7,  and  in  tli< 
Federalist.     Ic  ia  of  interest  to  know  that  the  library  of  Cornell  !i» 
made  a  uuii^ud  and  valuable  collection  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
HDtt-slavery,  having  as  a  unclens  the  library  gathered  together  by  tbt 
late  Kcv,  Siimufl  .1.  May,  of  Syracuse. 

.TOllXS    HOPKINS    I'MVEit-SlTV. 

At  Johns  Jiopliins  cour.ses  in  Americau  liiatory  are  offered  as  prepw- 
atory  to  the  legal,  editorial,  or  academic  professious,  or  for  the  pubtie 
service  und  the  duties  of  citizenship.  There  is  au  uudergnuluato  counif. 
three  hours  weekly,  during  tlie  second  half  of  the  third  year.  The  con 
stitutioual  history  of  the  colouial  and  Kevolnliouary  i>erio<ls,  together 
with  the  fiir.iKUioii  and  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution,  is  trst 
studied ;  theu  a  litief  scries  of  Icct  ures  is  devoted  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution;  the  const  i  tut  ioual,  and  to  some  extent,  the  political 
history  of  the  period,  from  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  period  of  re- 
construction, is  theu  taken  up;  the  course  concludes  with  a  series  of 
lectures  descriptive  of  the  actual  present  form  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  the  government  of  the  States,  and  of  municipal  and  lo- 
cal institutions.     Iu  the  graduate  coarse  is  the  work  of  the  seminary  in 
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American  history  and  economics.  Only  graduate  students  connected 
with  the  University  are  received  as  members  of  the  seminary.  The  work 
of  this  CO  operative  organization  of  teachers  and  instructors  in  the  de- 
partment of  history  and  political  science  is  chiefly  devoted  to  original 
research  in  the  fields  of  American  institutions  and  American  econom- 
ics. The  exercises  of  the  seminary,  which  occupy  two  hours  each  week, 
consist  of  oral  and  written  reports  of  progress,  discussions  of  these, 
and  historical  reviews.  The  work  of  this  seminarj',  which  was  a  new 
departure  in  the  educational  history  of  American  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, finds  its  way  into  magazines  and  constitutes  the  five  volumes  of 
Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  published  by  the  University. 
These  are  now  widely  and  favorably  known,  and  have  exercised  a  great 
influence  in  the  revival  of  historical  studies  in  this  countr3\  Of  the 
twenty  fellowships  founded  at  Johns  Hopkins  two  are  usually  in  his- 
tory, and  several  of  the  fellows  have  worked  almost  exclusively  in 
American  history  and  have  published  monographs  of  singular  value. 

Each  course  in  political  economy  at  Johns  Hopkins  may  be  regarded 
as  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  economic  institutions  and  economic  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  This  instruction  extends  through  four  years. 
The  first  year  is  undergraduate  work  five  hours  a  week.  The  aim  of 
this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  elements  of  economics 
and  finance,  and  the  social,  financial,  and  industrial  history  of  the 
United  States  is  used  freely  for  purposes  of  illustration.  Each  student 
is  also  required  to  prepare  two  papers  from  twenty  to  forty-five  minutes 
in  length,  and  very  often  on  American  topics.  Among  those  assigned 
this  year  are  tarift'  legislation  in  the  United  States ;  internal  revenue 
system  of  the  United  States ;  the  income  tax ;  paper  money ;  commu- 
nistic experiments  in  the  United  States ;  the  clearing  house ;  independ- 
ent treasury  system ;  building  associations  in  Baltimore ;  corporations. 
Original  work  is  not  expected  from  undergraduates.  The  graduate 
course43  cover  three  years,  and  are  altogether  equivalent  to  eight  hours 
a  week  throughout  one  year;  with  the  undergraduate  course  included, 
they  are  equivalent  to  thirteen  hours  a  week  throughout  one  year. 
One  course,  called  '^Advanced  Political  Economy,''  proceeds  from  a 
discussion  of  fundamental  principles  of  economics,  practical  American 
problems,  like  railways,  tariffs,  cooperation,  partnerships,  corporations, 
immigration,  strikes,  &c.  These  are  considered  historically  as  well  as 
critically.  This  extends  through  one  year,  three  hours  a  week.  A 
similar  course  is  called  "Finance  and  Taxation,"  and  takes  up  money, 
banking,  and  taxation,  with  special  reference  to  taxation  in  the  States 
and  cities  of  the  American  Union.  It  concludes  with  a  sketch  of  the 
financial  history  of  the  United  States.  The  third  course,  once  a  week 
for  a  year,  is  in  the  "  History  of  Political  Economy,"  American  political 
economy  included.  The  fourth  graduate  course,  once  a  week  for  a  year, 
18  on  commerce  in  modern  times,  and  includes  an  historical  sketch  of 
American  commerce.    It  is  the  intention  that  the  graduate  courses  shall 
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lead  to  origiual  invostigation  by  those  who  puisne  them.  The  "Seoi- 
nary,"  wliich  is  devoted  to  ecouDtnica  as  well  na  to  politics  and  history, 
is  two  hours  a  week  for  the  year.  Adding  weekly  leotiircB  in  admiDig- 
tratioQ  and  statistics,  the  total  amount  of  time  devoted  to  economics  is 
equivalent  to  sixteen  honra  a  weeh  for  one  jear. 

The  Johns  Qopknis  University  may  claim  the  historic  honor  of  d^ 
velopingtbe  semiuary  method  along;  lines  of  original  research  in  Amer- 
ican history.  That  is  now  the  method  in  each  of  tlia  leading  uuiversi 
ties  ill  the  couufry.  It  is  essentially  the  methods  of  biology  ajtplied  tu 
history.  From  this  it  has  followed  that  history,  a»  a  university  ^tad;, 
has  had  iu  oar  day  its  renaissance  in  this  country 

UNIVEESITY   OF  MICHIGAN. 

At  the  University  of  Michigan  the  course  in  American  History  is  as 
follows:  First  semester — Coustitutioual  history  of  the  United  Statw, 
two  hours  a  week ;  American  constitutional  law,  one  hour  a  week ;  tai- 
ation  {Economic  History),  two  hours  a  week.  8econd  semester — Histor 
ical  seminary,  two  hoars  a  week ;  constitational  history  and  constitO' 
tional  law  of  the  United  States,  two  hours  a  week.  Total  for  the  year, 
fonr  and  one-half  hours  a  week  through  the  year.  There  are  no  fellow- 
ships in  history,  nor  special  scholarships  for  students  in  history.  "The 
greater  part  of  our  historical  work,"  says  Professor  Hudson,  "is  done 
by  lectares.  In  some  lecture  courses  a  short  time  is  taken  up  each  hour 
in  qnestloning  students  upon  the  preceding  lecture ;  in  others,  an  hour 
a  week  is  devoted  to  questioning  students  on  the  lectures  of  tJie  week, 
or  upon  lectures  and  te,xt-books."  Critical  nse  is  made  of  original  lioc- 
umeuts,  whicli  are  freely  accessible  to  historical  students.  It  was  at 
Michigan  that  the  historical  seminary  was  first  practically  introduced 
in  this  country  by  Professor  C.  K.  Adams,  now  President  of  Cornel! 
University,  The  principal  test-book  at  Michigan  is  Von  Hoist,  and  in 
this  place  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  Von  Hoist  dedicates  his  great 
work  to  Judge  Cooley,  until  1887  professor  of  history  at  Michigan. 

It  is  the  opinion  at  Michigan  that  the  teaching  of  American  History 
in  jireparatory  schools  is  no  doubt  iuferior  to  the  instruction  in  Latin 
and  mathematics;  but  the  prospect  of  improvemont  in  this  preparatory 
work  in  encouraging. 

The  courses  iu  American  history  in  many  American  colleges  are  only 
a  continuation  of  the  methods  of  the  public  schools  with  the  Gonetitn- 
tiou  of  the  United  States  as  a  text.  It  will  be  found  that  American  His- 
tory for  one  term  of  fourteen  weeks  one  hour  a  week  is  the  usual  coarse 
in  the  colleges.  The  president  of  the  college  not  infrequently  gives  » 
short  course  of  lectures  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Uuited  States  in  con- 
nection with  instruction  iu  civil  government.  A  manual  of  the  Consti* 
tntion  furnishes  the  text  and  a  few  historical  notes.  In  these  same 
colleges  are  courses  in  general  bistorj-,  or  at  least  one  coarse  in  history, 
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that  of  Greece  or  Eome,  which  engage  the  student  for  one  term.  At 
the  £:reat  universities  and  better  colleges  only  is  there  anything  ap- 
proaching a  course  in  American  History  and  Economics.  The  poorer 
GoUeges  are  providing  little  more  than  the  city  high  schools  in  American 
History,  and  almost  nothing  in  political  economy. 

BUTOEBS  COLLEGE.  ^ 

Prof.  Austin  Scott^  at  Butgers  College,  provides  in  the  jupior  year 
a  course  in  American  history  three  hours  a  week  on  the  American  Con- 
Btitation.  In  the  senior  year  political  economy,  with  special  reference 
to  American  questions,  is  taken  five  hours  a  week  for  one  term.  At  the 
same  time  constitutional  law  is  given  two  hours  a  week.  The  method 
employed  is  that  of  the  Historical  Seminary.  An  entrance  examination 
in  American  History  is  required.  Eutgers  has  one  of  the  very  best  col- 
lege courses  in  history  that  this  country  affords.^ 

SYBACUSE  UNIVEBSITY. 

At  Syracuse  University  the  sophomores  are  required  to  take  Ameri- 
can History  two  hours  a  week  for  one  term ;  the  seniors  have  American 
constitutional  law  three  hours  a  week  for  one  term,  and  in  addition  are 
given  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  the  American  Revolution.  There 
18  also  a  special  post-graduate  course  in  American  History,  which  re- 
qnires  two  years,  and  which  is  partially  outlined  in  a  printed  circular, 

UNIVERSITY  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  the  sophomore  class  devotes  two 
hoars  a  week  for  one  year  to  Pennsylvania  history ;  colonial  and  State, 
political  and  economic.     Intercolonial  affairs  are  investigated. 

The  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy  provides  special  courses 
iu  American  history  and  economics.  The  course  in  American  History, 
in  this  college  of  the  University,  covers  two  years,  and  is  in  charge  of 
the  historian,  John  Bach  McMaster.  The  Wharton  School  aims  to  give 
a  thorough  general  and  professional  training  to  young  men  who  intend 
to  engage  in  business,  or  upon  whom  will  devolve  the  management  of 
property,  or  to  persons  who  are  preparing  for  the  legal  ijrofession,  for 
journalism,  for  an  academic  career,  or  for  the  public  service.  The  course 
in  American  History  in  this  school  covers  two  years,  the  junior  and  the 
senior — three  hours  each  week  for  the  former  and  four  each  week  for  the 
latter  daring  the  entire  academic  year.  In  the  junior  year  the  first  few 
weeks  are  spent  in  a  cursory  review  of  colonial  history  (Schouler's  His- 

'Many  superior  colleges  and  institutions,  not  mentioned  by  Doctor  Thorpe,  or  de- 
•eribed  in  thisreport,  have  excellent  courses  in  American  history ;  fur  example,  Prince- 
ton,  Amherst,  Brown  University,  the  Utiiversity  of  Rochester,  and  somo  of  the  State 
nnlTertities  and  better  colleges  of  the  West  and  Sonth.  The  statistical  tables  at  the 
«Bd  of  this  report  show  clearly  the  standing  of  History  in  aU  the  institutions  of  col- 
lagiAte  grade  whose  returns  were  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. — H.  B.  A. 
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tory).  in  the  Btndy  of  coloDial  cUarters,  and  sacli  documents  »»  Cost,* 
Fmuklin's  plan  of  union,  the  stamp  act,  dedaratioo  of  rights, 
portatioii  agreement,  &c.  TLree  bistoric:Ll  maps  are  require*],  vi 
ia  color,  sliuwiug  the  vbauges  in  colonial  boundaries  ia  17t>0,  IToO,(iJ 
17C3.  Essays  are  read  by  the  students  on  sucli  subjects  as  tho  Ptfod 
settlement  in  America,  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  thp  Mi 
sippi,  the  French  and  Indian  war,  tho  navigation  act,  &c.  Abonltti 
first  of  Deccmhur  the  class  is  divided  into  a  number  of  committees 
responding  to  tUo  division  into  committees  in  Congress — sm-h  aa  Vm 
eigu  Affairs,  Indian  Affairs,  Commerce  and  Trade,  Finance,  TerrltotiK 
Interstate  Commerce,  Army  and  Kavy,  Banks  and  BaokiDg,  &c,  lil 
each  membci'  of  the  class  is  put  on  several  con:mittee8. 

This  done,  Johnstoii'a  American  Politics  is  made  the  text-boofc,  »i 
the  work  of  lecttiriug  begios.  On  certain  days,  iu  lieu  of  a  If^otarCftk 
committees  are  called  upon  to  present  reports  on  the  subjects  almdj 
discussed.  If  tho  matter  of  "assumption"  were  tho  subject  of 
lecture,  the  Finance  Committee  would  be  called  on  to  read  u  detaiM 
rciKirt,  which  is  discussed  and  cyclostytod,  after  which  a  copy  is  ^ra 
to  each  membsr  of  the  class.  If  tho  ordinant^e  of  1737,  or  the  land  e» 
sions  were  to  l>e  discussed,  the  Committee  on  Territories  would  report. 
These  reports  become  matter  of  recitation.  On  themoruin^  after  «lA 
lecture  the  students  hand  in  a  syuopsis  of  it,  and  once  a  w<.>ek  t 
note-books  for  esaminatiou.  Ten  maps,  one  for  each  census  year, 
required.  These  are  water-color  maps  made  bj  the  students,  and  tbQ 
fihow  changes  in  population,  disputed  bonndaries,  acquired 
immigrant  routes  and  settlements,  early  railways,  canals,  and 
highways,  &e.  They  lire  historical  maps  of  an  economic  chai 
With  the  seniors  the  course  opens  with  a  review  of  all  State  conf 
tioua  from  1776  to  1787.  Recitations  are  held  in  llancrolVs  Historyof  thii 
Constitution.  Each  member  of  the  class  makes  a  digest  of  the  reportfl( 
tho  constitutional  convention  of  17S7  and  of  the  Federalist.  There  aft 
two  lectures  and  two  recitations  a  week.  Digests  arealso  required  of  tk 
following :  Letters  of  I'acificus,  Letters  of  Hetvidius,  J-iy's  Treaty,  t*» 
Defence  of  Camillns,  tho  House  Debate  on  Jay's  Treaty,  Blount's  I» 
jwachment,  XulMcation,  1793-'9!),  1S.12,  the  Hartford  Convention,  ti» 
Constitutionality  of  National  Banks,  of  Internal  Improvement,  of  Pn» 
tcciivc  Tariffs,  of  tho  Missouri  Com|iromise,  &c,  (Course  given  by  Pn> 
fcssor  J.  B.  McMastcr). 

Tlio  chief  work  of  this  class  is  the  preparation  of  papers  from  time  W 
time  from  original  authorities  on  the  leading  questions  that  have  ooof 
before  tho  American  people.  The  postgraduate  courses  cover  PW 
years,  with  no  limit  of  hours,  in  American  History,  and,  in  ISSi,  the  l'» 
vcrsity  founded  six  fellowships,  known  as  the  Wharton  fellowships,  if 
American  History  and  Economics.  As  at  Harvard,  Yale,  and  ColumlNi. 
courses  of  lectures  in  American  constitutional  law  are  open  in  the  !»■ 
department  to  special  and  gradaate  students  iu  American  History.    TVj 
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!»:  Ibatare  of  tbc  work  at  Peansylvauia  is  the  high  place  given  to  the  study 
i  of  original  aathohties  over  formal  histories;  these  latter  are  considered 
i'  at  their  trae  value,  but  students  are  required  to  consult  original  papers 
i:  when  possible  rather  than  these  histories.  By  original  documents  are 
n  meant  the  annals,  debates,  records,  journals,  reports,  and  publications 
3  of  Congress;  judicial  reports,  both  State  and  Federal;  x>amphlets,  news- 
>  papers,  executive  documents,  and  texts  of  treaties.  More  time  is  given 
()  to  the  study  of  American  History  and  Economics  at  Pennsylvania  than 
f.  at  any  other  university  in  this  country. 

V  Resides  the  work  above  indicated  there  are  courses  in  American  In- 
;.'  Btitational  History,  in  American  Financial  History,  and  in  American 
Economics  through  the  year.  The  various  courses  illustrative  of  Ameri- 
f  can  affairs  are  arranged  so  as  to  supplement  each  the  other  without 
5-  duplication  of  work.  All  the  work  in  American  History  and  Economics, 
1  exclusive  of  the  post-graduate  courses  and  the  lectures  in  American 
'  constitutional  law  in  the  law  department,  covers  twenty-one  hours  per 
I*  week  for  one  year. 

J  •  At  Pennsylvania  American  History  and  Economics  are  required  stud- 
i  ies,  but  the  results  both  at  Harvard  and  at  Pennsylvania  show  that  the 
courses  in  the  two  universities  proceed  according  to  principles  common 
I  to  both.  The  methods  of  procedure  and  the  canons  of  historlal  criticism 
,   and  interpretation  are  the  same. 

In  the  Wharton  School  is  a  course  given  by  Professor  Robert  Ellis 
..  Thompson  in  economic  science,  equal  to  a  course  of  three  hours  a  week 
for  one  year,  but  distributed  over  two  years.  Lectures  and  the  text- book 
method  are  combined.  The  topics  considered  are,  inter  alia^  the  theory 
of  the  state,  socialism,  communism,  charity,  considered  specially  in  their 
economic  aspect  and  as  touching  upon  American  affairs.  The  work  of 
the  second  year  is  confined  to  the  senior  class  in  the  Wharton  School, 
and  is  a  combination  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  original  investigations 
under  the  direction  of  the  professor.  It  is  especially  occupied  with 
American  topics,  such  as  the  industrial  history  of  the  country  from 
its  first  settlement,  its  land  system  and  its  administration  of  the  pub- 
lic domain,  the  influence  of  economic  causes  in  producing  the  War  of 
Independence,  the  fiscal  and  financial  policy  that  grew  out  of  that  war, 
and  the  change  of  policy  in  the  subsequent  century.  Each  of  our  great 
industries  is  taken  separately  and  traced  historically  and  statistically, 
not  less  the  agricultural  than  the  commercial  and  manufacturing.  The 
problems  of  economic  policy  presented  by  our  Treasury,  money,  and 
banking  systems,  by  the  creation  of  an  artisan  class  since  the  war  of 
1812,  by  the  growth  of  a  public  debt,  by  the  relation  of  local  govern- 
ment to  general  government,  by  immigration  and  the  growth  of  cities, 
and  by  the  formation  of  great  routes  of  transportation,  are  treated. 
Three  essays  a  week  are  required  from  the  class  on  topics  assigned,  and 
discussion  follows  the  reading  of  the  essay.  When  the  subjects  are  as- 
signed the  essayists  are  referred  to  the  best  books  in  the  valuable  libra- 
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riesof  ecouoinic  lit^mtiirc  giren  tliouniversit.r  by  Steithen  ColweU  and 
by  Henry  (J.  Carey,  and  to  more  recent  colleGtions  ia  the  WUartoD  ScM 
library.  Also,  tliey  are  referreO,  if  tbts  bu  possible,  to  some  local  ttf 
resetitative  of  the  indastry  or  iaterest  treated  io  the  ensay,  or  are  it^ 
quired  to  ]>ut  tbcmsclies  in  commtinicatiou  by  letter  with  »oeli  Mift 
atadistauce.  TLe  |>Qrpose  iu  to  traia  lueu  who  shall  bo**iotood' 
with  the  actnnl  life  of  the  iodustrial  commanUy  iu  whit^i  we  live,  ul 
who  Bhall  kDow  tbeir  owu  country  in  its  past  aud  present  with  as  much 
tboroagliness  as  the  limilatioa  of  a  college  course  permils.  Tbci*- 
Htmction  given  by  other  professors  in  the  Wharton  School  in  spcKiil 
connea  enabW  tbe  students  to  enter  npon  the  conrses  ia  eooomk 
Bcieuce  with  ndeqaate  preUminary  knowledgi^  for  tbe  understmadnf 
and  appreciation  of  the  conrse. 

The  course  by  Professor  £.  J.  James  od  civil  goverometit  in  tl/ 
United  States  given  at  tlie  University  of  PennsylvaDia  ruiiAthrMft 
two  years,  and  is  tbe  equivalent  of  four  exercises  per  week  for  oat  ytti 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  flr(<t  treating  of  the  or^ns  aoi  tb 
second  of  the  fuDCtious  of  Kovornmeut.  In  the  Qrst  puTt  in  givtai 
somewhat  detailed  description  of  tlie  organs  (1)  of  the  Federal  Qonra 
nient;  (2)  of  Iho  State  governments;  (3)of  the  county,  town,  and  olba 
forms  of  local  government.  It  treats  of  the  President,  Senate,  Ho<m. 
judiciary,  departments,  bareaus,  commissions  which  coustltate  tk 
central  goverument;  of  the  governor,  assembly,  courts,  commifisioaf. 
sheritTs,  councils,  boards  of  directors,  &c.,  which  moke  up  tlie  fiMIc 
ooaaty,  town,  aud  cit^' governments.  Tbe  second  part  be^nsvitki 
classification  of  the  functions  of  government  in  general,  and  then  di» 
cusses  the  di»tributiou  of  these  functions  among  the  different  bnuich* 
of  our  form  of  governmenL.  Tbe  relation  of  the  GovenimeDt  (o)  to  tin 
personal  relations  of  the  people,  such  ns  marriage,  migration,  citiZfB 
ship,  iionr  laws,  &c. ;  {b)  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  relatiODS,  sucli  ti 
education  iu  «11  its  branches,  elementary,  secondary,  bigher,  prof« 
sional,  technical ;  (c)  to  the  economic  relations,  snch  as  trail sportatioi!^ 
exchange,  agrieullurc,  mining,  mauufactiiring,  &e.,  ia  treated  as  iiiH? 
as  time  and  opportunity  will  {lermit.  The  method  is  comparative,  b» 
torical,  critical.  Tbe  actual  form  of  the  government  is  first  describoL 
then  its  origin  and  development  are  traced.  Our  present  systems  an 
compared  with  |irevious  systems  in  onr  owu  and  in  other  conntriei- 
The  whole  is  concluded  with  some  attempt  to  estimate  the  compAmtin 
excellence  of  oar  system,  {lointing  out  its  obvious  advantages  atwl  iw 
defects,  with  suggestions  as  to  liow  the  former  may  lie  increased  and 
the  latter  remedied.  The  lecture  system  is  combined  with  text-bool 
and  recitation  system,  supplemented  by  tbe  application  of  the  seminar? 
inethod  in  the  case  of  the  older  aud  more  advanced  stadents.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  our  American  system  of  gov 
erument  in  its  actual  workings,  to  luarn  tbe  facts  connected  with  iu 
origia  aod  development,  and  to  grasp  the  spirit  and  gemasof  onr  into- 
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tutions.  As  many  of  the  sabjeots  ooanected  with  this  coarse  are  also 
treated  Id  other  courses  in  the  University,  care  is  taken  to  devote  chief 
attention  to  those  topics  which  are  not  otherwise  discnssed,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  actual  duplication  of  work.  To  the  seniors  is  given  a  course, 
three  hours  a  week  tbr  one  year,  on  public  finance,  a  large  portion  of 
which,  say  one-third,  is  devoted  to  the  financial  history  of  the  United 
States,  beginning  with  the  financial  policy  of  the  Bevolution  and  closing 
with  the  financial  operations  of  late  years.  •  This  course  involves  the 
discussion  of  the  tariff,  internal  revenue,  direct  taxes,  public  lands,  post- 
office,  Mint,  &c.,  so  far  as  they  have  proved  elements  in  the  public  reve- 
nue system  of  the  country.  It  includes,  also,  a  history  of  American 
theories  on  taxation  and  other  sources  of  public  income.  Oare  is  here 
taken  to  avoid  duplication  of  instruction  in  the  various  courses.  The 
work  in  the  political  science  seminary  is  almost  exclusively  in  connec- 
tion with  American  subjects,  as  the  following  topics  assigned  during 
the  year  lS85-'86  for  special  study  and  investigation  will  show :  System 
of  convict  labor  in  the  United  States;  anti-rent  riots  in  New  York; 
taxation  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Massachusetts,  in  South  Carolina;  munici- 
pal finance  in  the  United  States;  local  government  in  the  United 
States ;  city  government  of  Philadelphia. 

In  order  to  offer  to  the  students  of  the  Wharton  School  the  means  of 
acquiring  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  American  economics,  courses 
covering  four  hours  a  week  are  also  given  through  the  year,  in  which 
systematic  instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  texts,  essays,  investigations, 
and  discussions.  The  topics  presented  are,  inter  aliaj  the  extent,  nature, 
and  ownership  of  the  soil;  mines,  fisheries,  transformation  and  transpor- 
tation of  products,  and  modes  of  exchange;  banking,  functions  of  middle- 
men, stocks,  railroads,  and  railroad  legislation;  public  grants  by  cities 
and  towns ;  tariffs,  pooling  arrangements,  and  mercantile  law  and  prac- 
tice in  the  United  States.    (Prof.  A.  S.  Bolles.) 

Special  courses  of  lectures  are  also  given  by  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity, fellows  of  the  University,  and  men  in  public  life  on  subjects 
taken  entirely  from  American  History  and  Economics,  such  as  Compara- 
tive State  Constitutional  Law  (Dr.  F.  N.  Thorpe),  Taxation  (J.  C.  Jones, 
esq.);  and  Methods  of  State  Legislation.    (Hon.  Robert  Adams,  jr.) 

HABVABD  UNIVEESITY. 

The  work  in  American  history  at  Harvard,  under  Dr.  Albert  Busb- 
nell  Hart  and  Dr.  Edward  Channing,  and  at  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
direction  of  the  historian,  John  Bach  McMaster,  proceeds,  to  use  the 
language  of  Von  Ranke,  "to  tell  just  how  things  came  abouf  His- 
tory is  the  development  of  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  does  not  begin,  as 
taught  there,  by  assuming  to  know  just  how  things  came  about;  his- 
tory is  not  forced  into  an  empiricism ;  its  own  mirror  it  holds  up  to  the 
organic  life  of  the  nation,  and  the  historian  and  the  student  of  history 
must  tell  of  that  life  as  he  sees  it,  and  not  merely  as  he  desires  to  see 
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it.  The  people  is  greater  than  the  camp,  and  the  mind  of  the  people 
than  the  mind  of  its  legislators.  At  Harvard  and  at  Pennsylvania  the 
student,  as  be  pursues  his  course  in  American  history,  has  pnt  into  bis 
hands  a  sot  of  outlines  for  his  gnidance;  those  by  Dr.  Ilart  are  pub- 
lished ;  those  by  Professor  McMaster  are  in  mannscript.  As  an  index 
to  the  work  attempted  in  these  two  universities,  we  give  a  brief  por- 
tion of  the  Harvard  plan.  It  may  be  said  to  represent  the  best  at- 
tempts now  making  in  our  schools  in  the  study  of  American  institu- 
tions, and  is  substantially  an  outline  of  the  courses  and  the  work  at 
Columbia,  Cornell,  and  Johns  Hopkins. 

At  Harvard  TTiiiversity  history  is  taught  by  seven  men,  two  of  whom 
devote  their  strength  to  the  teaching  of  American  history  ;  courses  in 
American  economics  are  also  given  by  two  other  men.    The  courses  in    , 
American  history  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows : 

(1)  A  course  in  English  and  American  political  institutions,  designed  ' 
as  an  introduction  to  later  courses  and  devoted  chiefly  to  American  his-  1 
tory.    (Three  hours  a  week  for  one-half  year,  Professor  Macvane.) 

(2)  A  course  in  American  history  to  1783,  dealing  especially  with  thi 
institntioual  development  of  the  colonies.  (Three  hours  a  week  for  the 
year,  Dr.  E.  Chauniug.) 

(3)  A  coarse  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  1' 
to  1861.     (Three  hours  a  week  for  the  year,  Dr.  A.  B.  Hart. 

(4)  A  course  de\otod  to  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  1783 
to  1861.     (Three  hours  a  week  for  the  last  half  of  the  year,  Dr.  Hart.) 

(5)  A  course  designed  for  advanced  students  who  are  investigating 
the  period  from  ISfil  to  the  present  time.  (Three  hours  a  week  throufrh 
the  year.  Dr.  Hart.)  * 

(6)  A  course  in  special  research  for  advanced  students,  the  aubjecta 
selected  bearing  on  onr  territorial  growth  and  our  institutional  history. 
(Three  hours  a  week  for  the  whole  year.  Dr.  Channing.) 

(7)  The  history  of  the  tariff  and  financial  legislation  of  the  United 
States,  two  half  courses  counting  as  one  full  course.  (Three  hours  a 
week  through  the  year,  Professor  Dunbar;  Assistant  Professor  Taus- 
sig.) 

Each  instructor  conducts  his  own  class  as  he  deems  best,  and  bis  stu- 
dents investigate  such  topics  as  seem  desirable. 

In  the  colonial  course  there  are  three  lectures  a  week  throughout 
the  year.  In  thOKO  lectures  itis  intended  to  treat  in  considerable  detail 
the  more  important  topics,  leaving  the  student  to  fill  in  the  gaps.  To 
enable  him  to  do  this,  as  well  as  to  avoid  a  waste  of  time  in  copying 
in  the  class-room,  a  set  of  "  Topics  and  references  in  American  colonial 
history"  is  provided  by  the  instructor  and  printed  at  the  expense  of 
the  instructor  and  students.  This  is  not  designed  to  take  the  place  of 
"Notes,"  nor  is  it  an  outline  of  the  lectares  or  of  the  course.  The  ob- 
ject is  merely  to  furnish  the  stndeuts  with  a  brief  bibliography  of  the 
more  important  books  bearing  on  the  subject  of  their  year's  work.     It 
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jis  printed  ia  sheets  and  distribuced  from  time  to  time.      It  is  not  de- 

Eigned  to  be  permanent,  nor  to  be  used  trojn  year  to  year,   the  in- 
tractor  believing  that  it  is  better  for  the  teacher  to  make  his  preparation 
resh  each  year.    It  is  not  copyrighted  aad  is  not  on  sale.    Its  general 
jscope  is  indicated  by  the  following  extract : 

I  AMERICAN  COLONIAL  HISTORY.^ 

!  SETTLEMENT  OP  VIRGINIA. 

I  General  references:  Lodge,  English  Colonies,  1-8;  Doyle,  I,  144-209;  "Bryant,** 
1 1, 167-307;  Cooke,  Virginia,  13-112;  G.  Bancroft,  U.  S..  I,  85-110;  Hildreth,  U.  S.  I, 
j  99-117;  Higginson,  Larger  History,  137  ;  Eggleston  in  Century,  XXV,  61 ;  and  Mar- 
7  shall.  Colonial  History,  29-63. 

J     1606.  London  and  Plymoath  Companies  and  their  charter.  Charters,  1888 ;  Preston, 
J  Docoments,  1. 

f     1607.  Jamestown  settled.    Smith's  True  Relation,  1-31. 
Jl     1609.  Second  charter  of  Virginia.    Preston,  Docaments,  14. 
m     1611-^12.  Third  charter  of  Virginia.    Preston,  22. 
%     1607-'18.  Further  history  of  the  colony. 

Other  references :  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist.,  III.  127-141 ;  Smith,  General  Historie ;  Wing- 
field's  discourse  in  Arch»ologia  Americana,  IV^  67-143;  C.  CampbelFs  Virginia, 
3&-131. 

The  stadents  are  expected  to  be  familiar  with  two  or  three  of  the 
"  general  references,''  with  all  of  the  special  references,  and  the  •*  other 
references,"  while  not  required,  will  be  useful  to  students  who  wish  to  at- 
tain distinction  in  the  course  or  to  stand  for  <<  honors."  The  lectures 
are  devoted  more  especially  to  the  elucidation  of  the  important  consti- 
tutional points  as  they  arise.  The  origin  and  growth  of  the  institutions 
of  local  government  in  the  several  colonies  receive  much  attention, 
while  the  economic  and  social  history  of  the  colonies  is  examined  in 
detail.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  maps  drawn  for  the  occasion  by 
the  instructor,  the  large  outline  maps  published  by  Heath  being  used 
as  a  basis.  The  students  are  advised  to  copy  the  more  important  feat- 
ures so  represented  on  smaller  outline  maps.  In  this  way  the  good 
men  get  together  a  useful  historical  atlas.  The  examinations  take  up 
all  points  touched  on  in  the  lectures  and  in  "  topics  and  references." 
A  question  in  geography  involving  the  use  of  the  small  outline  map  is 
also  asked  at  each  examination.  In  addition  each  student  is  required 
to  study  during  the  year  four  problems  and  to  report  at  length.    These 
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'  Harvard  University  makes  the  following  requirements  for  admission  : 

Either  (1)  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  (2)  history  of  the  United  States  and  of 
EDgland.  For  American  history  the  following  works  serve  to  indicate  the  amount  of 
knowledge  demanded : 

Higginaon's  Tonng  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States  (to  tlie  end  of  chapter  XXI), 
and  Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools  (beginning  at  section  269). 

The  following  selections  are  recommended  for  additional  reading  and  will  be  made 
the  basis  of  optiotial  questions  in  the  examination  :  For  American  history.  Lodge's 
English  Colonies,  chapters  II  and  XXII;  Morse's  John  Quincy  Adams,  chapters  II 
fuid  III  f  Joeiah  Quincy 's  Figures  of  the  Past.    (F^om  cs^talogue  for  1887.) 
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reports,  if  ap  to  thestaudard,  are  read  ia  the  class.  Tlie  four  probleni 
are  selected  as  follows :  (1)  a  topiu  dealLog  with  the  esploration  or  8^ 
tlemi-ntof  the  stadent's  owii  town  or  State ;  (2)  a  topic  drawn  from  the 
early  history  or  government  of  New  Kngtaiid,  iiicluding,  of  course,  tlie 
local  government;  (3)  a  question  relating  to  the  causes  of  the  Eevolo- 
tion  ;  and  {4}  a  problem  in  the  historical  geography  of  the  colooies.  The 
leading  original  sonrces  are  put  into  the  bands  of  the  student,  and  he  is 
required  to  base  his  report  upon  them.  The  iustrnctor  is  iu  the  libraiy 
at  a  designated  hour  every  day  to  give  any  proper  assistance.  In  the 
research  course  each  stadent  has  assigned  to  him  a  definite  topic  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  occupy  one-fourth  of  his  time  for  one  academic  year. 
As  a  rule,  these  topics  are  connected  with  the  instructor's  own  work  «f 
research  for  the  year.  Each  studeut  meets  the  instructor  once  a  week  for 
consnltatioD,  and  there  is  also  each  week  a  formal  meeting  of  the  whole 
coarse,  at  which  students  report  progress.  These  meetings  are  strictly 
private,  and  uro  designed  to  encourage  a  critical  spirit  among  the  stu- 
dents. Towards  the  close  of  the  academic  year  the  reports  preseuteil 
by  tho  stadonts  during  the  year  are  revised  and  combined  in  tho  shape 
of  a  thesis,  which  is  rewritten  until  the  instructor  is  satisfied  with  the 
form  and  language.  The  research  course  is  open  to  graduates  and  un- 
dergraduates who  have  passed  with  distinction  in  one  or  both  of  the 
more  general  courses  in  American  history.  (The  above  work  is  direct^ 
by  Dr.  Ghauuiug.) 

Dr.  Hart's  outline  of  the  courses  iu  Constitutional  and  Political  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  is  prepared  for  the  use  of  students  iu  Garrard 
College  aud  in  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women. 
The  outline  is  an  aiialy.sis  of  the  subject,  aud  iudicates  precisely  the 
necessary  reading  for  undergradujite  or  for  advanced  work. 

Tho  books  cited  are  reserved  iu  an  alcove  of  the  reading-room  of  the 
college  library.  The  outline,  covering  the  period  from  1783  to  1820, 
niakesapamphletofonehnndred  and  twenty-eight  pages.  The  first  four 
pages  explain  tho  methods  of  the  courses.  Under  tho  heading  "  special 
reports"  the  author  says :  "About  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  work  of 
the  courses  will  consist  of '  special  reports.'  To  each  student,  from  time 
to  time,  will  be  assigned  a  ^e^y  limited  special  topic,  on  which  be  is 
expected  to  make  a  condeused  report,  based  upon  original  authorities. 
He  is  not  required  to  use  any  but  books  to  be  found  on  the  reserved 
shelves  at  tho  time  the  report  is  to  be  drawn  up.  Tho  purpose  of  the 
system  is  to  introduce  students  to  a  number  of  books,  to  accustom  them 
to  find  out  facts  for  themselves,  to  make  them  fiimiliar  with  the  sources 
of  information  on  American  history,  todevelop  their  powers  of  analysis, 
and  to  interest  them  in  tho  unsettled  questions  of  our  history.  Each 
report  will  require  from  four  to  six  hours'  time,  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  every  student  will  have,  besides  others,  one  geographical  or  sta- 
tistical question,  and  one  questioa  iu  bibliography," 
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The  list  of  books  desirable  to  own  for  the  stady  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States  from  1783  to  1829  is  given  as  follows : 

American  Statesmeu  Series :  Lives  of  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Madison,  John  Adams,  Gal- 
latin, Monroe,  Randolph,  Marshall.    1775-1829. 

Bancroft's  History  of  the  Constitation,  2  vols. ;  also  a  student's  edition  of  the  same. 
1781-1789. 

Curtis'  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  2  vols.    1774-1789. 

Higginson's  larger  History  of  the  United  States,  1  vol. 

Hildreth's  History  of  the  United  States,  2d  series,  3  vols.    1789-1821. 

McMaster*s  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  Vols.  I-XI.     1775-1832. 

Schouler's  History  of  the  United  States,  3  vols.    1775-1831. 

Snow's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  History  of  the  United  States.     1775-1850. 

Von  Hoist's  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  5  vols.     1775-1856. 

American  Commonwealth  Series:  California.  Oregon,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
1775-1836. 

American  Statesmen  series:  Lives  of  Webster,  Clay,  Jackson,  John  Quincy Adams. 
1829-1861. 

Greeley's  American  Conflict,  Vol.  I.     1776-1862. 

Johnston's  Half  Century  of  American  History.     1840-1886. 

Dr.  Hart  has  given  us  a  digest  of  accessible  authorities  in  the  domain 
of  American  history.  These  authorities  maybe  summed  as  follows: 
Personal  reminiscences,  such  as  letters,  the  works  of  statesmen,  me- 
moirs, and  autobiographies.  Unconscious  authorities,  such  as  travels, 
general  literature,  magazines,  newspapers,  and  the  publications  of  soci- 
eties. Constitutional  treatises,  such  as  commentaries  ontheConstitution. 
and  criticisms  by  Americans  and  by  foreigners ;  local  histories,  special 
histories,  such  as  financial,  military,  political,  literary,  and  economic 
histories;  compilations,  such  as  manuals  and  text- books;  geographies, 
the  census  reports,  and  forma!  treatises  of  a  sociological  nature;  official 
records  of  government,  journals  of  legislative  bodies,  annals,  debates, 
and  records  of  Congress;  public  documents,  Congressional  reports, 
American  state  papers,  Department  publications ;  legal  reports  of  de- 
cisions handed  down  both  in  the  State  and  in  the  Federal  courts ;  laws 
of  the  States  and  of  the  United  States. 

The  Harvard  course  discusses  the  sources  of  American  history ;  the 
preliminary  conceptions  of  history ;  the  basis  of  the  United  States ; 
the  lands,  with  maps;  the  people,  with  diagrams  of  changes  in  popula- 
tion ;  the  political  basis — the  English  constitution ;  the  English  control 
of  the  colonies;  the  English  commercial  system ;  local  government  with 
reference  to  Channing's  Town  and  County  Government  (in  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  studies,  II,  No.  10).  H.  B.  Adams'  Germanic  origin  of 
New  England  towns  (in  Johns  Hopkins  University  studies,  I,  No.  2). 
Frothingham's  Rise  of  the  Eepublic,  13-28. 

The  outline  of  Financial  and  Commercial  Beorganization  (1815-1824) 
is  as  follows : 

( 1815-1817. )  Financial  and  commercial  reorganization ;  Elements ;  Lalor's  Cy clopsBdia, 
I,  77:^-774  ;  Von  Hoist,  I,  382-384 ;  Benton's  Thirty  Years'  View,  I,  1-6 ;  Hildreth's 
United  States,  VI,  581-583;  Sumner's  Jackson,  40-42;  BoUes'  Financial  History 
of  the  United  States,  II,  284-293  •  ^aow's  Quide,  67 ;  Bibl.  Duubar's  Topics  in  Polit* 
ical  Economy,  IV,  p.  14. 
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1812-1815.  Tbe  notiooal  ficsncos. 

Coat  of  the  war. 

Increase  iu  public  ilebl~~diiigriuu. 

lorjiga  Gommeroe. 

DomeBtio  trade. 

American  maanfactiirM. 
1SI5-1829.  Interaal  im pro vemEMits made  by  the  Statics. 

Attitnde  of  partieB  and  public  meu. 
1815-iei7.  Tho  West  m  a  fnotor  in  logislution. 
OBlb-l8i2.)  Financial OrgaQi^atioa ;  The  Bank;  Sumnor'a  American CaiTeao}-,l>8-T9i 

Voo  Hoist,  1,334-388;  BoUeB' Financial  History,  11,273-982,317-320;   Sctaonler'* 

Uulted  States,  U,  HG-i3'2,  IH,  37-39,  109-121,  245-a.lT;  Hildrotb,  VI,  589-682; 

Lalor'aCjclopiedia,  11,208-209;  Somnees  Jackson,  2.10-233;  Snow's  Gnide,  1!4- 

12G;  Lodge's  Webster,  61-67 ;  Von  Holsfa  Calboun,  31-33. 
1811.  Expiration  of  tlie  old  Bank. 

1813.  (I)  Cbarter  bill  voted  down.     Hildretb,  VI,  463. 

1814.  (2)  Colhoun'H  Bill ;  Beatou'a  abridgmeut,  V,  171. 
Campbell's  finance. 

Commercial  crises. 
161^.  Jan.  (3)  Dallas's  bill  vetoed;  Statesmen's  MELUnal,  1,  323. 

Doc.  (-1)  Dalbu'  II€^w  ptqjeot;  Nitee'  Segistor,IX,  'J61-366. 
leiG.  Apr.  10.  Bank  act. 
1817.  Feb.  20.  Reaolatlon  on  paper  money. 
IBI.'i-ISIO.  Improvement  in  the  national  fiuances. 
1619-1821.  Commercial  crises. 

1819.  Feb.).  Sciro  facias  rosolntion ;  Hltdreth,  VI,  G5&-6r>4. 
1821-1822.  Bccovery  of  t.hcbank. 

Afler  the  same  manner  are  outlined  the  policy  of  rerenne  tari^  oC 
the  first  protective  tarifi',  of  constitatioDal  qnestions  as  to  internal  im- 
provementB,  vetoes  of  internal  improvement  billa,  &c. 

These  outlines  are  protected  by  copyright,  and  Iheir  usefnloeaa  Mill 
insure  them  wide  adoption  in  this  conntry.  They  are  ao  oompreheDsive 
in  their  analysis  of  every  period  of  oar  national  history  and  preseot  the 
bibliography  of  American  history  so  conveniently  that  they  cannot  well 
be  omitted  from  the  library  of  every  serious  student  of  American  affairs. 

In  addition  to  the  special  work  in  American  History'  at  Harvard  are 
several  courses  in  economics  in  which  the  instruction  is  very  largely  in 

I  Tlie  revised  course  in  American  History  at  Harvard  for  leSi-'SS  is  as  follows: 

1.  Introductory  conrso  in  American  and  English  laatitntiona,  three  honrs  per  week 
for  one-half  year;  chiefly  freshmen  and  Bopbomores. 

2.  General  conrse  in  the  Elements  of  American  History,  three  hours  por  week  for 
half  year;  chiefly  freshmen  and  soptiomores. 

3.  American  Colonial  History  to  1781,  three  hours  per  week  for  the  year;  chiefly 
jnniors  and  seniors. 

4.  History  of  tbe  United  States,  1781-1861,  three  hours  per  week  for  the  y«sr,  all 
classes;  chiefly  jnniors  and  seniors. 

5.  American  Financial  History,  two  hoars  per  week  for  half  year;  chiefly  jnuion 

6.  History  of  Tariff  Legislation,  two  hours  per  week  for  half  year;  chiefly  Jnuion 

7.  Seminar  in  selected  topics  in  American  and  Modem  European  History,  one  honi'i 
personal  attention  to  each  student  per  week. 
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American  economics.  There  are  also  special  coarses  in  American  con- 
stitutional studies,  both  in  the  college  and  in  the  law  school.  The 
coarse  that  treats  of  American  topics  covers  two  hours  a  week  for  one 
year,  being,  first,  a  course  in  the  history  of  tariff  legislation  in  the  United 
States,  and  second,  a  course  in  the  history  of  financial  legislation  in  the 
United  States ;  other  courses  in  economics  that  are  largely  of  American 
interest  provide  at  least  six  hours  per  week,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
for  the  year.  The  subjects  considered  in  these  courses  are  so  many  that 
only  a  few  of  them  can  be  referred  to  here.  The  topics  of  peculiar  inter- 
est to  students  of  American  affairs  are,  inter  alia^  Shipping  Legislation, 
Coinage,  Treaties  with  Canada,  Commerce,  the  California  Gold  Excite- 
ment, the  Economic  Effects  of  the  Civil  War.  The  method  of  mstmction 
is  partly  by  the  preparation  of  written  reports,  partly  by  oral  discus- 
sion, and  partly  by  lecture.  *  The  courses  in  economics  are  so  closely 
allieil  to  the  courses  in  American  history,  yet  independent  of  them,  that 
any  adequate  statement  of  them  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  paper. 
The  "  Topics  and  References  in  Political  Economy  ^  at  Harvard  are  after 
the  same  plan  as  Dr.  Hart's  ^^  Outlines  "  and  equally  comprehensive,  as 
Topic  LXXV,  in  Course  IV,  page  40,  shows : 

LXXV.— SPECIE  PAYMENTS  AND  THE  REVIVAL  OP  INDUSTRY. 

Frofessor  Dunhar. 

Besnmption  of  specie  payments  by  the  United  States  apparently  hopeless  from  1868 
to  1873. 

Debate  in  Congress  and  passage  of  the  compromise  act  of  1874.  (Statutes  at  Large, 
XVin,123.) 

Resumption  act  of  1875  passed  as  a  party  measare. 

Provisions  of  the  act.    (Statutes  at  Large,  XVIII,  296. ) 

Its  weak  points. 

Refusal  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  act  as  to  reissue  of  redeemed  notes.  (See  Con- 
greasional  Record  for  debate  in  Senate,  December  22, 1874 ;  or  Sherman's  speeches,  ill. ) 

The  act  supposed  to  require  supplementary  legislation.  (Finance  Reports,  1875, 
IX;  1876,  XIV;  1877,  XIIL) 

Its  sndoess  secured  by — 

(1)  Stagnation  of  business  and  fall  of  prices. 

(2)  Diminished  imports  and  cheap  gold. 

(3)  Increased  demand  for  food. 

Accumulation  of  gold  by  the  Treasury.    (Finance  Reports,  1878,  VIII;  1879,  IX. 3 
Congress  loses  courage  and  stops  the  withdrawal  of  legal-tender  notes.    (U.  S.  Stat- 
utes at  Large,  XX,  87.) 

Specie  payments  saved  after  resumption  by  continuance  of  European  demand. 
(United  States  Statistical  Abstract  for  1883,  34-82.) 

8.  Seminar  in  the  History  of  the  United  States  since  1861,  two  hours  per  week  and 
one-half  hour's  personal  attention  to  each  student  each  week. 

In  all  the  above  courses,  except  the  first,  written  reports  of  investigation  are  re- 
qnired  at  stated  intervals.  A  student  who  takes  all  the  courses  offered  in  American 
BHaUjry  at  Hamrd  will  spend  upon  them  one  and  a  half  years  of  his  academic  time* 
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The  topic  nuinbered  XVIII,  in  Oourae  VIII,  is  "OoDstitaticmBlity  of 
the  Legal -Ten  tier  Issaes,"  aod  the  refuretices ; 

Bolles,  III,  ch(i|iter  I. 

Knox,  Uiiittd  StiiU's  Notea,  c;bupt«r  XI. 

Bancroft,  A  Ptea  for  tbe  ConstilutioQ. 

For  the  decisionB  of  the  coart,  and  dissenting  opinions : 

Hepburu  v.  Griswoitd,  8  WaUace,  GOJ ;  Banker's  Mtigaeine,  March,  ItiTO ;  Knox  r- 
Lee,  12  Wallnc(>,  4:>T  ;  Buaker's  Magazine,  April,  137-2;  Joillard  v.  Greenm&n,  lit 
United  States,  431 ;  Knoi,  193. 

Maaison's  Not«a,  Elliot's  Debat*e,  V,  435. 

Webster'a  Opinion,  Worka,  IV,  270. 

Gallatin's  Opinion,  Worka,  III,  235. 

Bectiilary  Cliase'a  Lettora,  in  Spaulding'a  Legat-Tendei  PapsT,  27, 4fi,  59,  dec. 

The  object  of  the  financial  courses  is  to  give  training  in  the  use  of  de- 
bates, reports,  and  especially  statutes — indeed,  to  train  the  stndent  to 
the  nae  of  authorities  rather  than  to  the  reading  of  a  textbook.  The  old- 
fashioned  textbook  methods  have  disappeared  from  the  great  uuiver- 
sitie^s,  and  are  only  found  in  those  college  courses  that  are  strictly  ele- 
mentary. The  opportunities  for  graduate  work  iu  American  bistoiy 
and  economics  at  Harvard  are  numerous,  rich,  and  attractive.  The 
university,  by  the  fonndation  of  fellowships  and  scholarships,  offers  to 
its  own  graduates,  and  to  those  of  other  colleges,  ample  opportunities 
for  the  "  attainment  of  a  higher,  broader,  and  more  thorough  scholiir- 
ahip  in  sound  literature  and  learning."  The  system  of  electivea  at  iIm 
aniversity  operates  to  the  highest  advantage  of  those  who  are  pursoini: 
snch  a  specialty  as  American  history,  cr  who  are  pursuing  it  as  a  part 
of  a  general  course.  The  class  of  students  who  from  a  large  number 
select  this  subject  will,  ewteria  paribus,  bring  to  the  study  of  it  minds 
eager  to  know  and  spirits  willing  to  be  directed  by  eminent  men.  The 
elective  system  tends  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

GENEEAl.  STATUS  OP  AMERICAN   HISTORY. 

Cambridge,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Baltimore,  afford  peculiar 
fecilities  for  the  study  of  American  history.  Iu  the  various  libraries  in 
these  cities  may  be  found  the  greater  part  of  the  authorities  here  out- 
lined.  It  cannot  be  said  that  at  the  present  time  any  one  of  the  uni- 
versities in  the  country  offers  exclusive  pririleges  in  American  history, 
because  not  one  of  them  is  fnlly  equipped  in  that  department.  Sudi 
an  equipment  would  place  in  the  library  of  the  university  all  the  ao- 
tliorities  needed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  Those  authoritiw 
would  fully  set  forth  the  life  of  the  untiou  politically  and  economically. 
Our  history  is  not  iu  Congress  alone;  that  is,  indeed,  a  very  small  part 
of  it.  Our  discoveries,  onr  inventions,  our  agrarian  interests,  our  set- 
tlements westward,  onr  educational  affairs,  the  work  of  the  church,  tlw 
orgauization  of  charities,  the  growth  of  cor^mrations,  the  conflict  of 
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races  and  for  races,  at  times  in  our  history,  are  all  sources  for  research ; 
but  in  addition  to  an  exhaustive  library  is  needed  the  man  who  can  and 
will  use  it ;  he  may  be  teacher  or  the  taught ;  if  the  teacher,  then  one 
who  by  long  training  has  prepared  himself  for  the  task ;  if  the  taught, 
then  he  who  is  inspired  with  the  love  of  country,  of  American  insti- 
tntions,  and,  above  all,  of  truth,  however  it  may  change  accepted  no- 
tions. An  adequate  foundation  for  the  prosecution  of  studies  in  Ameri- 
an  institutions  can  be  made  only  at  the  university.  It  is  not  called 
for  in  schools  below  that  rank.  History  has  become  a  technical  study, 
and  it  must  be  pursued  as  such.  The  course  in  our  higher  institutions 
mast  accommodate  two  classes  of  students,  those  who  intend  to  make 
a  special  study  of  history  and  those  who  pursue  it  as  a  portion  of  a  lib- 
eral course  of  training  for  good  citizenship.  The  universities  must  make 
provision  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  for  the  training  of  those  who 
are  not  to  become  teachers  of  history.  The  respective  courses  for  these 
two  classes  must  differ  from  each  other. 

In  providing  a  course  in  American  history  in  the  lower  schools^  chief 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  study  of  our  economic  historj^.  Of  the 
text-books  now  used  in  these  schools,  Johnston's,  called  the  History  of 
the  United  States,  or  Scudder's,  are  by  far  the  best  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  professors  of  history  at  Columbia,  Cornell,  and  Pennsylvania  that 
all  instruction  in  American  history  for  those  intending  to  enter  college 
sboald  be  omitted  in  the  common  schools.  The  professors  at  Harvard 
and  at  Johns  Hopkins  favor  the  retention  of  the  study  in  these  schools 
for  all.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  careful  training  in  Johnston's  Out- 
lines, or  its  equivalent,  would  be  a  gain  for  those  colleges  which  have 
courses  in  American  history ;  such  training  in  the  preparatory  school 
would  save  at  least  one  year  at  college  and  would  be  a  fit  introduction 
to  the  extended  college  course. 

The  universities  which  offer  courses  in  American  history  differ  widely 
in  the  amount  offered.  For  instance.  Harvard  offers  historical  courses 
for  1886-'87,  amounting  to  forty-six  hours  weekly,  of  which  eighteen 
are  in  American  history ;  Pennsylvania  offers  fourteen  hours  in  Amer- 
ican history;  Yale,  three  hours;  Columbia,  five;  Wisconsin,  three; 
Cornell,  eight;  Johns  Hopkins,  four.  This  is  exclusive  of  tbe  courses 
in  American  economics,  which  at  Yale  cover  three  hours  per  week;  at 
Colambia,  six  hours ;  at  Johns  Hopkins,  four  hours  ;  at  Michigan,  four 
and  one-half;  at  Pennsylvania,  twelve;  and  at  Harvard,  of  the  eight- 
een and  one-half  hours  given  in  courses  in  political  economy,  five  hours 
are  in  American  economics.  Both  at  Harvard  and  at  Pennsylvania 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  special  advanced  study  and  research  in 
American  economics.  These  privileges  are  given  also  at  Yale,  Cornell, 
Colambia,  and  Johns  Hopkins. 

The  prevailing  course  found  in  American  colleges  in  American  his. 
tory  and  economics  is  hardly  more  than  two  hours  a  week  for  one  term 
of  three  months. 
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Tbe  present  status  of  tbis  f^tudy  for  undergrailuates  in  American 
schools  is  DOt  high.  The  publio  schools,  eouducted  at  great  cost,  in 
maay  sections  of  the  country,  do  almost  DOtbiog  in  teacbliig  Americau 
history.  In  tbe  colleges  tbia  subject  is  attached  somewhat  cnrioiisly  to 
other  studies.  Thus  we  find  history  and  Latin,  history  aitd  matbcniat 
ics,  history  and  Ut«rature,  history  and  a  modern  language,  history  and 
one  of  the  sciences  taught  by  tbe  same  professor.  It  is  evident  that 
the  best  work  in  the  department  of  history  is  to  be  expected  only  when 
that  department  is  under  tbe  direction  of  a  trained  mind.  It  mast 
have  a  recognized  place  among  tbe  departments.  So  long  as  history 
has  not  attained  this  plEice  in  onr  educational  institutions,  it  is  prema- 
ture to  ask  that  history  itself  should  be  subdivided  into  its  own  de- 
partments. For  the  present,  and  perhaps  for  many  years  to  come,  it  u 
only  the  larger  and  richer  universities  that  will  endow  chairs  of  Amer- 
ican history.  The  other  colleges  will  doubtless  unite  history  and  polit- 
ical science  into  one  department.  But  as  the  countrj'  increases  in 
■wealth  the  friends  of  university  edncation  will  found  chairs  of  Amer- 
ican history.  In  that  direction  lies  the  future  of  our  edncational  coorses 
to  this  extent,  that  all  the  traiuiug  for  citizenship  that  can  be  obtained 
at  college  must  bo  found  in  this  department.  This  is  its  juBt  claim  fiw 
introduction  as  a  college  course,  that  it  trains  for  intelligent  citizeo- 
ship.  Not  that  we  do  not  have  more  or  less  of  such  citizenship  nov; 
but  of  our  ten  millions  of  voters,  how  small  the  number  who  are  qnaUfi^d 
to  till  the  offices  to  which  they  elect  others.  That  is  an  ideal  citizen' 
jienship  which,  like  the  Atheoian,  can  fill  any  office  withiu  its  own  gift. 

Xow  that  we  are  at  last  a  nation  we  cannot  escape  the  responsibili- 
ties of  nationality.  Wo  are  a  problem  unto  ourselves.  Life  in  Jio 
longer  a  colonial  existence.  Our  national  ilifticulties  resemble  those  of 
other  nations.  "We  have  laud  and  labor  questions  to  solve  and  that 
quickly.  We  have  questions  of  race  aud  of  race  privilege  of  great  mag- 
nitude. Shall  the  nation  educate  the  nation's  own  f  Shall  the  nation 
put  the  great  corporations  under  Federal  control  f  Does  the  right  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce  reach  interstate  railroadi^ !  We.  a  nation, 
inherit  both  good  ami  evil;  and  if  wo  let  tbe  evil  prevail,  then  "  after 
us  the  deluge." 

For  the  technical  training  in  history  there  are  needed  in  our  universi- 
ties both  scholarships  and  fellowships,  the  income  of  which  will  permit 
men  of  special  aptitude  to  pursue  advanced  studies.  Technical  woik 
in  American  institutions  must  proceed  like  technical  work  in  law  or  in 
medicine.  There  are  at  present  about  lifty  fellowships  at  American 
universities.  In  the  effort  to  introduce  a  reform  in  the  stndy  of  Ameri- 
can institutions,  the  work  must  begin  in  tbe  higher  schools  and  work 
down  into  the  lower.  All  reforms  have  proceeded  in  that  way,  Wheu 
the  nnirersities  can  offer  advanced  courses  in  such  subjects  as  Ameri- 
can history  and  economics,  then  the  undergraduate  courses  will  be  of 
relative  value  and  extents 
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In  the  training  for  teaching  history  we  cannot  base  our  work  upon 
American  institutions  as  our  leading  study.  American  history  is  only 
the  part  of  a  whole.  It  cannot  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  history 
of  Europe.  As  a  subject  for  philosophical  investigation,  American  his- 
tory cannot  yet  compare  with  that  of  Greece  or  Rome.  It  is  from  those 
nations  that  have  run  a  course,  that  have  completed  a  system,  that  we 
must  obtain  our  philosophy  of  history;  and  our  own  history  can  be 
made  only  to  supplement  the  teachings  of  that  philosophy.  Therefore, 
the  technical  student  of  history  must  study  the  world  as  the  nation  of 
nations,  and  view  citizen^ship  from  the  vantage  ground  of  the  universal 
citizen.  He  must  rise  to  that  moral  elevation  which  enables  him  to  see 
man  as  brother  of  man,  and  his  interests,  not  as  those  of  the  American 
nor  of  the  Roman,  but  as  of  man  himself.  The  history  of  American  insti- 
tations  has  its  beginnings  far  up  towards  the  sources  of  the  stream  of 
time.  The  end  of  historical  investigation  that  purposes  to  give  the 
power  to  direct  others  to  understand  their  institutions  from  a  national 
point  of  view,  is  to  see  man  in  his  ultimate  interests  as  man,  and  yet  to 
view  him  as  an  individual  and  simple  factor  in  the  moral  force  of  the 
world.  Thus  the  study  of  history  at  the  university  requires  for  the 
best  results  such  an  equipment  of  the  historical  department  as  not  one 
of  our  universities  can  afford  at  present.  But  we  are  moving  towards 
this  consummation  ;  and  in  the  universities  whose  courses  we  have  at- 
tempted to  outline,  so  far  as  they  are  in  American  institutions,  will  cer- 
tainly be  found,  in  time,  ample  provision  lor  the  orosecution  of  history 
as  a  science. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  status  of  the  study  of  American  his- 
tory in  our  schools,  we  conclude : 

I.  The  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools  should  afford  and  require 
the  study  of  American  institutions  for  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  time 
the  child  is  in  school.  Economic,  social,  and  industrial  history  should 
be  taught  as  well  as  political  history.  The  aim  of  the  instruction 
shonld  be  to  acquaint  the  child  with  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  American  citizenship  and  of  the  duties  he  must  assume  as  a  part  of 
the  State.  The  instruction  should  develop  in  the  child's  mind  the 
historic  growth  of  the  nation. 

n.  In  the  public  schools  there  should  be  special  teachers  of  American 
History  and  Economics.  The  colleges  and  the  normal  schools  should 
train  such  teachers. 

in.  The  text-books  in  the  public  schools  should  treat  chiefly  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States  so  far  as  they  treat  of  American  history. 
The  nation  sliould  he  the  great  theme.  There  should  be  accessible  in 
these  schools  a  selection  of  historical  and  economic  materials — docu- 
ments, treatises,  reports,  reviews,  maps,  newspapers,  books  of  travel — 
fbr  the  nse  of  teachers  and  students. 
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IV,  Every  college  sboukl  offer  an  undergraduate  course  in  Americao 
History  iiud  Euoiioraics  of  nt  least  two  years,  three  Iionrs  n  week. 

The  great  uuiversitiea  of  the  country  abould  afford  opjiort unities  for 
tbe  tecliuical  study  of  Ainerican  history.  TUey  should  ofiVr  a  limiteii 
namber  of  suholarsliipa  and  fellowships  for  the  benefit  of  men  who  are 
qualified  and  desire  to  make  a  technical  study  of  onr  own  institutious, 
and  who  otherwise  are  unable  to  imrsue  such  investigations.  It  is  to 
the  great  universities  that  we  look  for  complete  courses  and  adeqnalp 
instruction  in  Araerican  history  as  well  as  in  European  history,  general 
and  special.  In  justice  to  the  nation  the  youth  of  our  land  should  become 
familiar  with  the  story  of  popular  government  in  this  western  world. 
TYom  a  careful  study  of  our  own  institntiona  we  may  understand  the 
nature  of  onr  national  life,  may  learn  the  sacrifice  by  which  it  has  been 
preserved,  may  learn  with  what  watchful  care  it  can  be  sustaiueil,  and, 
above  all,  learn,  as  a  people,  to  avoid  tbe  commission  of  those  errors 
which  of  old  have  proven  the  rocks  upon  which  nations  are  wrecked. 

The  study  of  American  History  and  Economics  will  not  of  itself  prove 
the  panacea  for  theillsiucident  to  nationality.  The  great  Republic  needn 
and  will  ever  need  men,  "  right  minded  meu;  men  who  theirduty  knotr, 
and  knowing,  will  obey."  The  presentation  of  these  facts  in  this  paper 
is  our  plea  for  the  elevation  of  the  study  of  onr  country  into  that  plaec 
in  the  Higher  Education  to  which  by  intrinsic  merits  it  has  right.  Otbtf  ^ 
studies  have  an  equal  place;  it  is  only  just  that  American  History  mid 
American  Economics  occupy  their  share  of  the  time  in  the  limited  col- 
lege and  university  courses.  So  long  as  man  is  by  nature  a  politicd' , 
being  he  must  by  nature  have  political  training;  the  technical  study  of 
American  Hi.story  and  Economics  is  an  essential  part  of  that  training. 

TABULAR   VIEW   OF   HOURS. 

The  following  table  is  an  estimate  of  the  work  now  doiug  in  American 
history  and  economics  in  the  institutions  named  in  this  paper.  The 
statement  of  hours  is  based  upon  letters  from  the  professors  nametl  and 
the  catalogue  of  the  institution.  The  economics  for  which  time  is  stated 
is  for  American  economics  only. 
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Tabular  view  of  *oiir»— Continued. 


Institation. 


Cornell 


Johns  Hopkins. 


Miehigmn 

Syracnae  

Ratgen 

Pennsylyani* . 


Professor. 


President  Adams  and  others. 

Prof.  Tyler  and  others 

Dr.  H.  B.  Adams 

Dr.  Ely 

Dr.  Jameson 

Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson 

Dr.  E.  S.  L.  Goold 

Prof.  Cooley  and  others 

Prof.  Little 

Prof.  Scott 

Prof.  McMaster 

Prof.  Thompson 

Prof.  James 

Prof.  Bolles 

Jndge  Hare 

Mr.  Cheney 

Prof.  Dnnhar 

Prof.  MaoVane 

Dr.  Hart 

Dr.  Channing 

Prof.  Taussig 


Coarse. 


Economics 


^History 

Seminary,  history  and 
politics. 

Economics 

History 

Politics 

Statistics 

History  and  economics 

History 

History  and  economics 

History 

Economics 

Political  science 

Finance 

Law 

History 

Economics 

History 

History 

History 

Economics 


Hoars  per 
week. 


8 
2 

8 
2 
1 
1 

6 
6 

7 
4 
6 
4 
1 
2 
2 
II 

« 
1 


Tears. 


3 


3 
3 

3 
1 
3 


(a) 


Post*grad- 
aate  work. 


Seminary. 

Seminary. 
SpeciaL 

Fellows. 


Seminary. 
2  years. 

Fellows. 
SpeciaL 
Seminary. 


Fellows. 

Seminary. 
Seminary. 


a  Ooe  term  of  3  months. 

BXPLAKATION  —At  Harrard,  Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  Colombia,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  all  the  eonrses 
referred  to  in  this  i>aper  are  given  in  one  year,  i.e.,  a  student  might  take  them  all  (barring  conflicting 
boars)  in  any  one  year,  as  they  are  offered  each  year. 

Eaoh  of  the  institations  aboTe  named  offers  courses  for  post-graduates,  leading  to  various  degrees. 
At  Harvard,  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins,  Cornell,  Michigan,  Syracuse,  the  course 
may  include  studies  and  investigations  in  American  history  and  economics. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  aCIENCE  IN  THE  WASHINGTON 
HIGH  SCHOOL. 

By  E.  K.  L.  Gould,  Ph.  D., 

Sbuwliiiw  FcSiia  in  Hiitory  at  Hit  JsAni  BapHtu  UHieertily,  nou'  ^/  Oit  JIurwu  q/  Lahnt.' 

Tbe  Washington  High  Scliool  is  orgauized  somewhat  differently  from 
niflDy  other  institationa  of  similar  grade.  Tlie  college  plan  of  depart 
mental  courses,  with  a  limited  range  of  options  in  the  last  two  years, 
is  followed  with  miuor  variatious.  Instead,  too,  of  a  teacher  taking  one 
class  and  instructing  it  in  many  subjects,  he  ia  charged  with  the  pres- 
entation of  hia  own  specially  to  a  number  of  classes.  There  are  there- 
fore progressive  English  studies,  mathemalics,  physical  science,  histoi? 
and  political  science,  &c.,  and  each  group  is  presided  over  by  a  sjieeial- 
ist,  who  is  assisted  by  teachers  also  more  or  less  specially  qualified. 

The  work  in  history  extends  throughout  the  three  years,  and  in  po- 
litical economy  one  year,  the  last,  of  the  bigh-school  course.  BistoiT 
is  Gompnlsory  in  the  first  year  only;  after  that  it  is  classed  either  as  AS 
alternate  or  optional  stndy.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  record  of 
the  past  jicaiieitiic  year  shows  Ihiit  IS  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
students  was  eniolled  in  this  department,  and  that  42  percent,  of  those 
to  whom  the  right  of  option  belonged  chose  to  pursue  these  courses. 

The  teaching  force  comprises  an  instructor,  in  charge,  an  assistant, 
and  sub-assistant,  wlio  devote  their  entire  attention  to  this  department, 
and  also  another  assistant  whoso  time  is  partially  occupied.  Instruc- 
tion in  history  occujiies  three  hours  per  week  during  the  first  year; 
timr  lionrs  ]rt  week  for  one-half  of  the  second  year,  and  fonr  hours  l*' 
week  throughout  the  third  year.  Pobticul  science  bas  four  hours  weekly 
in  the  third  year. 


'Tim  recent  appoiatniMit  of  Dr.Oimld  to  a  positjou  in  the  Bnn>na  at  Labor  and  M  1 
leotDtur  iu  the  Jolini  Hopkins  UnlverHiti;,  hoa  left  a  wull-deriflupi^d  dl^I>a^trIleDt  ol 
hialnry  anil  jiotltiRal  acii-nce  in  hhe  bands  of  former  a880ciiit.«!i,  vrhu  tfiH  nndoubledly 
]ii'r|>pluntt«  the  l)c»)t  of  liis  inethoila  and  maintain  the  houorabte  distinction  alreadj 
giL'iii;d  ill  Iht'se  hraiic^hcn  at  tim  Wnaliiugrnn  Hi^h  Schoiil.  Tho  di'volopnieut  of 
sjieiiiil  li.-iiartiiienla  iif  iustrutlion  iu  Ariieriran  hii-hBohools  is  a  farBgoiie  roucluaion, 
althongli  the  propur  ndjiistinnnt  of  the  rulatiuns  hetwoon  the  special  and  the  Keueral 
in  education  remains  a  difficult  matter  iu  our  publtc-Bohool  Bystema,  aa  nellaa  in  onl 
colleges  and  nniversities.— H.  B.  A. 
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COURSE  OP  STUDY  IN  HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS. 

The  coarse  of  study  may  be  ontlined  as  follows : 

First  year:  (1)  General  historical  exercises.  (2)  Historical  biography. 
(3)  History  of  Greece.    (4)  History  of  Rome. 

Second  year:  (1)  History  of  England. 

Third  year:  (1)  General  European  history.  (2)  Elements  of  political 
economy.     (3)  Social  and  ecou3mic  problems. 

It  is  expedient  as  soon  as  practicable  to  extend  the  high-school  work 
by  adding  another  year,  thus  raising  the  institution  almost  to  the  plane 
of  our  American  colleges.  The  three  general  departments  of  study  at 
present  existing,  viz,  academic,  scientific,  and  business,  would  proba- 
bly be  remodelled,  and  a  fourth,  an  English-historical,  especially  de- 
signed to  prepare  students  for  the  professions  of  law  and  journalism, 
instituted.  The  work  in  history  and  political  science  would  then  be  as 
below  indicated : 


Year. 


First. 


8«eoiid. 


Xhird. 


•"onith. 


Academic. 


1.  General   historical 

exercises. 

2.  Historical    biogra- 

3.  Oreek  history. 

4.  Boman  history. 


*£nfr1ish  history  (one- 
huif  year). 


Political  economy, 
elements  (one  •  half 
year). 


Scientific. 


English-historical . 


Business. 


English  history. 


1.  Political  eeonomy, 

elements  (one- 
half  year), 

2.  Current    economic 

and  social  quex- 
tions  (one- half 
year). 


1.  General   historical 

exercises. 

2.  Histoiical    biogra- 

phy- 

3.  Greek  history. 

4.  Komau  history. 


English  history. 


English  history. 


1.  Civil  government 

(one-half  year). 

2.  General  European 

histery     (one- 
half  year). 


i.  Political  economy, 
elements  ( one- 
halt' year). 

2.  Cuireut  economic 
and  social  niies- 
tion»  (oue-  liul  f 
year). 


1.  Political  economy, 

elements  (one- 
half  year). 

2.  Finance    and   ad- 

ministration, 
I«-ciures  (one* 
lialf  year. 


*Geoeral  European 
history  (one -half 
year). 

Administration  and 
civil  government 
(one-half  year). 


I 


General    European 
history   (cue -half  I 
year). 

Ailuiiuistration  and  i 
civil  ;i<»VMrnnient  , 
(one  half  year).  ' 


*  Elective. 

The  only  historical  subject  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Washing- 
ton is  the  History  of  the  United  States.  Students  entering  the  High 
School  know  as  a  rule  little  or  nothing  of  general  history.  Hence  the 
Courses  of  study  are  laid  out  to  suit  their  requirements,  United  States 
kistory  being  omitted.  Scarcely  any  enter  under  fifteen  years  of  age; 
the  average  age  is  about  eighteen;  so  that  what  practically  amounts  to 
'eoOegiate  instruction  is  rendered  feasible. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

In  the  foregoing  tabular  sketches  no  reference  was  made  to  the  man 
jier  in  which  each  course  is  presented.  This  will  appear  in  a  few  words 
npon  the  methods  of  teaching  adopted.    During  the  o^mt^^  \vqvvt  q1 
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school  on  Monday  mornitigH  the  entire  first-year  class  is  assembled  in 
the  large  exhibitiou  ball  lor  what  may  be  called  a  general  exercise. 
These  sessions  are  lacking  in  uniformity,  but  have  a  constant  purpose, 
viz:  To  awaken  interest,  arouse  enthusiasui,  and  stimulate  habttaof 
personal  reading  and  disuusBion.  FirBt  of  all  the  student  has  explained 
to  him  simply  and  clearly  what  history  is,  what  it  means,  what  its  special 
uses  ure.  More  especially  he  is  told  how  and  why  it  should  be  Btudied. 
He  learus  thut  the  old-fashioned  process  of  absorption  from  the  text- 
book alone  is  faulty,  not  to  say  uninteresting  aud  painful.  He  is  UM 
that  textbooks  furnish  for  the  most  part  only  raw  materials,  and  that 
he  should  aim  to  mnke  his  mind  a  laboratory  of  analyses  as  well  as  ft 
storehouse  of  facts.  He  is  informed  that  this  so-called  laboratory  vaA 
will  be  mostly  done  for  him  in  the  beginning,  but  that  his  rcspoQsibililj 
will  advance  with  experience,  until  eveutnally  he  will  bo  called  uikhi  to 
present  s^woial  topics  in  their  full  import  to  his  cliissmates. 

A  few  exercises  having  been  taken  up  in  this  manner,  the  class  next 
passes  on  to  the  consideration  of  qiiestious  of  immediate  or  recent  po- 
litical prominence.  For  instance,  last  year  the  annexation  of  Burmafa, 
the  Servo-Bulgarian  difficulty,  Irish  home  rule,  and  the  Hoar  Presiden- 
tial succession  bill  were  amongst  the  themes  discnssed.  Studontsare 
invited  to  read  what  they  can  find  ia  ncw3pa[>ors  aud  magazinea,  are 
questioned  iu  class,  aud,  after  the  contemporary  facts  have  been  eliciioil. 
the  iustrnctor  proceeds  to  explain  the  questions  in  their  purely  histor- 
ical phases.  The  object  here  is  twofold :  First,  to  get  pupils  to  rcailfor 
their  own  information ;  aud,  secondly,  to  show  them  that  history  ilOM 
not  belong  entirely  to  the  past,  but  that  it  has  also  an  office  iuthe  prrs- 
ent  which  he  who  wonid  make  of  himself  a  good  citizen  or  successful 
public  man  cannot  afibnl  to  neglect. 

The  last  six  of  these  Monday  morning  sessions  are  devoted  to  lectures 
on  the  relation  of  physical  geography  to  history. 

COirRSE    IS    HISTORICAI,   BIOGRAPHY. 

The  suggestions  given  in  these  general  exercises  for  the  projwr 
methods  of  stuilyiug  history  wouhl  probably  be  of  little  use  unlesa  aooie 
opportunity  were  immediately  offered  to  fortify  ])recept  by  practicf. 
The  course  iu  historical  biography  is  designed  to  be  the  initiatory  stoi), 
aud  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner:  Thirty-six  prominent  ehor- 
acters  are  selected,  beginning  with  Pericles  and  Alexander  the  GreAt 
and  ending  with  Bismarck  and  Gladstone,  and  each  studentis  required 
to  write  an  essay,  not  exceeding  eight  pages  of  foolscap  paper,  upon 
someone  personage.  The  whole  first-year  class  is  divided  into  sectioDS 
of  from  thirty  to  thirty-six,  each  section  as  a  usnal  thing  reciting  In- 
dependently. The  requisite  number  of  cards  is  prepared,  upon  whioU 
are  written  the  names  of  the  characters  and  an  appropriate  selection  of 
refereuces.  The  curds  being  distributed  by  lot  iu  each  section,  the  sub- 
jects are  given  out  impartially  and  in  such  a  manner  that  no  two  in  a 
sei'tioTi  write  on  the  same  character.     Six  weeks  is  the  limit  allowed  for 
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preparing  the  essays,  and  daring  this  time  the  sub-assistant,  whose 
special  duty  is  to  direct  the  reference  reading  of  the  first-year  class, 
gives  them  all  legitimate  help.  On  the  appointed  day  the  essays  are 
handed  in,  after  which  they  are  examined  and  marked  by  the  teachers 
and  returned  to  their  owners.  The  recitations  in  Greek  history,  which 
have  been  occupying  two  hours  weekly  all  this  time,  are  temporarily 
suspended  while  the  essays  are  read.  They  are  called  up  in  proper  chron- 
ological order,  and  while  the  reading  is  going  on  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  class  listen.  After  each  essay  is  presented  the  teacher 
who  is  conducting  the  exercise  comments  on  it,  with  a  view  of  pointing 
out  especially  the  significance  of  the  great  events  with  which  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sketch  was  identified  and  the  relation  of  these  events  to 
others,  where  any  exists.  It  is  an  object  to  make  the  exercises  as  full 
of  pleasure  as  possible,  and,  therefore,  instead  of  having  the  whole  class 
take  notes. at  the  time,  each  student  is  required  to  write  an  abstract  of 
bis  own  essay,  and  thus,  after  it  has  been  supervised  and  found  satis- 
factory, is  placed  on  file  in  the  room  wherein  the  section  sits,  ready  for 
consultation  at  any  proper  time. 

This  course  answers  several  purposes.  The  student  now,  for  the  first 
time  attempts  something  like  independent  work.  Perplexed  with  what 
seems  to  him  a  vast  amount  of  material  recommended  for  consultation, 
and  knowing  that  he  cannot  read  it  all,  he  seeks  and  obtains  directions 
for  reading  to  the  greatest  advantage.  With  his  attention  divided 
among  so  many  events,  in  every  one  of  which  the  hero  of  his  sketch 
has  been  concerned,  he  learns  to  disc^riminate  between  important  and 
unimportant  facts.  Then,  again,  his  individual  effort  has  made  him 
thoroughly  familiar  with  one  particular  field,  and  in  listening  to  the 
results  of  others  he  gets  an  initial,  though  superficial,  view  of  general 
history,  which  usually  creates  a  desire  for  more  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed information.  The  interest  attaching  to  a  personal  figure  as  the 
center  of  a  cluster  of  events,  the  restriction  of  individual  work  to  a  lim- 
ited compass  and,  above  all,  the  rivalry  in  class  to  have  the  best  essay, 
combine  to  make  the  results  obtained  by  a  study  of  historical  biography 
in  this  manner  eminently  satisfactory. 

GREEK  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY. 

The  work  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  is  carried  on  with  the  aid  of 
a  text-book,  lectures,  and  topical  studies.  Considerable  stress  is  laid 
upon  map-drawing,  and  fifteen  minutes  at  the  beginning  of  each  exer- 
cise are  devoted  to  this,  until  the  students  can  draw  from  memory  a  fair 
map  of  Greece  and  Rome,  showing  places  of  historical  importance.  Oc- 
casional formal  lectures  are  fiven  on  such  subjects  as  art,  philosophy, 
religion,  and  literature  in  Greece;  and  domestic  life,  politics,  and  admin- 
istration in  Rome;  but  the  most  usual  methods  of  supplementing  the 
text-books  are  informal  talks  by  the  teachers  and  topical  discussions  by 
students.  Note-books  must  be  kept,  and  frequent  written  recitations 
are  held,  of  which  usually  no  previous  notice  is  given. 
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A  CLASS  LIBRARY. 

A  feature  ia  conDection  with  historical  stadies  the  first  year  ia  a  kind 
of  circulating  library  which  is  adapted  to  the  Deeds  of  the  class.  It 
coDtaitis  a  few  works  of  standard  historical  fiction,  as  for  example  those 
of  Ebera  and  Eydberg,  aud  descriptive  writings  like  those  of  Mabaffy, 
Becker,  Church,  and  others.  The  monitors  of  the  sections  act  as 
librarians,  aud  all  books  are  returned  au<l  redrawn  at  stated  periods. 
Works  like  these,  conveying  as  tbey  do  a  vivid  picture  of  Greek  and 
Boman  life  and  society,  have  a  wonderfully  stimulating  effect,  when 
read  contemporaneously  with  the  more  serious  study  of  the  history  «f 
these  nations.  The  teacher  has  no  extra  labor,  and  the  only  cost  totiie 
student  is  the  occupation  of  a  few  hours  which  would  doubtless  other 
wise  be  spent  in  less  useful  story- reading.  1  have  not  found  it  sufficient 
to  recommend  the  reading  of  such  works,  and  leave  the  respoosibilit; 
with  the  class.  Few  individuals  will  follow  up  the  atUice.  But  estaU- 
lish  a  library  of  this  sort  and  yon  will  soon  hear  an  interchaiige  of 
opinions  on  ancient  habits,  customs,  and  institutions,  and  see  satisfy 
tory  symptoms  of  au  enhanced  interest  in  the  details  of  history. 

A  [lerplexiug  difficulty  which  confronts  every  teacher  of  historical 
subjects  who  has  to  deal  with  a  large  number  of  students  is  the  spatliy 
of  a  portion  of  his  class.  They  have  an  idea,  too  often  encouraged  by 
BO  called  practical  parents,  that  this  branch  of  knowledge  can  banc- 
quired  by  merely  reading  at  any  time.  Hence  they  feel  like  worryin; 
through  their  history,  since  they  must  take  it.  Everything,  therefore, 
however  small,  which  makes  duty  a  pleasure  to  some  and  iudnces  a^ 
tention  or  enthusiasm  In  other.i,  is  a  great  ponit  gained.  Historical 
stmlics  will  never  receive  their  due  proportion  tif  aiteutiou  from  higli- 
school  students  until  methods  of  presentation  claim  more  conspicuous 
consideration  from  teachers. 

ENGLISH  HISTOEV. 

In  Ihe  second  year,  English  history  isstudiedforhalf  the  year,  and,  Id 
the  third,  general  European  history  throughout  the  full  academic  ses- 
sion. IJeither  of  these  courses  is  compulsory,  the  first  being  alterna- 
tive and  the  latter  optional.  Thompson's  England'  is  assigned  as  a  text- 
book for  theone,  but  its  use  does  not  e.^  tend  beyond  that  of  a  convenient 
rei>08itory  of  facts.  On  all  important  subjects  selections  from  OreeQ) 
Stubbs,  Freeman,  Ballam,  and  others  are  indicated  for  S|)eoiaI  reading- 
As  the  time  is  rather  limited,  this  is,  in  fact,  a  topical  course.  Events 
of  lesser  importance  are  neglected  altogether,  bnt  the  more  striking 
facts  are  matle  tbe  themes  of  class  essay^and  discussions  by  the  most 
efficient  students,  aud  of  frequent  lectures  by  the  iustrnctor.  Tbe  wotlc 
concludes  with  a  comparisou  of  the  English  and  American  exeoutJTe 
and  legislative  branches  of  government  in  theory  and  practice. 
'  Oardiuer'B  Bngluid  it  betMr. 
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TOPICAL  STUDY. 

The  third-year  coarse  is  entirely  topical.  It  iBclodes  a  consideration  of 
the  great  epoch-making  events  of  European  bistwy,  beginning  with  the 
birth  of  Christianity.  The  work  is  condncted  on  the  co-operative  plan, 
every  member  of  the  class  assisting  the  instrnctor  with  well  prepared 
lectares  on  particular  themes.  A  partial  list  of  the  subjects  treated  in- 
cludes the  following :  the  Lights  of  Paganism  ;  Heresies  in  the  Early 
Church;  the  Conversion  of  the  Celts;  the  English;  the  Slavs;  the 
Northmen;  Mahomet  and  the  Saracens;  Pope  Gregory  YII;  the 
Crusades;  the  Bepublics  of  Venice  and  Florence;  the  Rise  of  Switzer- 
land; the  Peasant  Wars;  the  Hanseatic  League;  the  Eevival  of 
Learning ;  the  Eeformation ;  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  the  Revolt  of 
the  Netherlands;  the  Huguenots;  the  Seven  Years'  War;  the  Bise 
of  English  Power  in  India ;  the  French  Revolution.  It  is  sought,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  go  over  the  ground,  first,  by  questioning  the  class  out  of 
Freeman's  General  Sketch  or  Fisher's  Outlines,  so  that,  when  a  student 
comes  to  lecture,  the  maia  facts  of  the  subject  he  discusses  are  already 
familiar.  These  lectures  are  an  excellent  means  of  training  and,  com- 
ing as  a  kind  of  review,  they  serve  to  impress  indelibly  events  upon  the 
memory,  and  to  give  a  great  deal  of  information  that  could  not  other- 
wise be  well  presented.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  essays  of  chief  merit 
are  selected  and  bound  together  in  a  volume  to  be  kept  as  a  souvenir 
of  the  class.  The  pupils  usually  try  to  do  their  best,  and  some  of  their 
efforts  during  the  present  year  would  have  done  credit  to  advanced  col- 
lege students.  The  instructor,  of  course,  gives  them  a  great  deal  of 
help,  and  takes  some  of  the  more  difficult  and  controversal  themes 
himself.  The  course  ends  with  a  special  course  of  lectures  by  the  teacher 
upon  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  both  the  second  and  third  years  note-books  are  required,  and 
w^ritten  or  oral  recitations  are  frequently  used  as  a  means  of  drill. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 

This  is  hardly  the  place  to  say  much  about  the  work  in  political  econ- 
omy. Only  a  word  or  two  will  be  oflFered.  There  is  not  here  as  wide  a 
scope  for  variation  of  method  as  in  historical  teaching.  In  the  third 
year,  Walker's  elements,  supplemented  largely  by  the  opinions  of  other 
-writers,  form  the  staple  of  instruction.  After  the  text-book  is  finished, 
current,  social,  and  economic  problems  receive  attention.  The  prepara- 
tion, under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor  of  statistical  diagrams, 
illustrating  the  effects  of  financial  legislation  upon  the  currency  and 
revenue,  is  made  a  part  of  the  class  work. 

The  reading  table  contains  The  Nation,  the  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly, the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  the  Citizen,  the  Baltimore 
<3ivil  Service  Reformer,  the  Economic  Tracts,  Work  and  Wages,  sev- 
<^ral  labor  journals,  and  texts  of  the  leading  economic  bills  before  Con- 
gress.   One  hour  a  week  during  the  last  half  year  is  devoted  to  short 
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reports  given  b;  tlie  students  in  rotation  upon  these  journals,  «ticit 
pupil  taking  but  one  article  tLt  a,  time  and  preparing  au  abstract  of  Uis 
report  for  filing  away.  By  this  means  fatniliarity  with  contemporary 
economic  and  political  tLuugbt  is  secured. 

FACILITIES  FCtt  HISTORICAJ.  STUDY  IN  ■WASHINGTON. 

A  sketch  of  tliis  kind  would  hardly  be  complete  without  some  refer- 
ence to  particular  facilities  for  study.  Of  these  the  one  most  utilized 
is  the  High  School  library,  wUicb  contains  about  500  volumes  de- 
voted to  history  and  politituil  science.  Although  this  is  the  most  coa- 
renient,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  sonrce  of  information.  The  Con- 
gressional library  and  the  libraries  of  the  difl'erent  Departments  are 
easy  of  access  to  most  of  the  students,  and  furnish  practically  ereiy-  ' 
thing  that  could  be  desired  in  the  way  of  reading  facilities.  I 

AN  HISTORICAL  ENVIRONMENT   IN  SCHOOL.  1 

A  special  room  has  just  been  set  apart  in  the  High  School  for  the  dm 
of  this  department.  This  room  is  accessible  only  to  students  of  the 
second  and  third  years,  and  is  equipped  with  maps,  charts,  diagrams, 
and  statistical  illustrations,  chiefly  the  work  of  students,  portraits  of 
illustrious  specialists  in  history  and  economics,  a  library  of  reference 
books,  public  documents,  and  scrap-books  of  newspaper  clippings  npon 
subjects  of  contemporary  interest.  A  place  of  this  sort,  well  stocked 
with  the  implements  of  study  and  illustration,  and  devoted  solely  to  the 
use  of  the  more  advanced  students  of  the  department,  exercises  a  bon^  J 
fieial  influence  and  attraction.  In  corroboration  of  this  statement  itis  ' 
only  ncuestutry  to  add  tho  tisatimouy  of  tho  "I'tiuord  buok,''  wliioh  xJiows 
that  there  were  three  hundred  and  one  books  and  magazines  taken  out 
from  December  1  to  March  10  amongst  seventy-five  third-year  students. 

The  results  achieved  thus  far  have  been  very  satisfactory.  The  ei- 
aminations  have  almost  uniformly  shown  a  high  standard  of  attainment, 
while  the  interest  and  attention  manifested  in  (he  various  exercises  are 
a  source  of  great  encouragement.  Tlie  methods  of  instruction  seem  to 
develop  independent,  self-reliant,  and  progressive  students.  The  library 
facilities  are  ample  and  furnish  a  valuable  accessory  to  training;  and, 
lastly,  the  environment  is  fortunate. 

WASHINGTON  THE  CENTRE  OF  POLITICAL  EDUCATION. 

There  seems  to  bean  indefinable  something  in  the  surroundings  of 
Washington,  the  political  capital  of  the  nation,  favorable  to  the  work 
of  this  department,  because  calculated  to  give  zest  to  the  prosecution 
of  those  studies  which  make  the  citizen  and  train  the  statesman.  Let 
us  hope  that  this  immaterial  essence  may  one  day  crystallize  into  s 
Government  institution,  a  Civil  Academy,  whose  object  shall  be  the 
training  of  American  youth  for  positions  of  administrative  trust  and  re- 
DpoDsibility. 


CHAPTER   X. 

CAREOLL  D.  WRIGHT  ON  POLITICAL  EDIJOATIOK 

The  evolution  of  the  idea  of  a  Civil  Academy  iu  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, proposed  by  the  writer  of  this  report  in  his  monograph  on  William 
and  Mary  College  (Circular  of  Information,  Bureau  of  Education,  No. 
1,  1887),  will  probably  begin  in  connection  with  Government  bureaus, 
where  the  need  of  well-trained  specialists  is  already  felt.  These  bureaus 
will  become  seminaries  or  practical  training  schools  in  political  science. 
The  statistical  bureau  of  Prussia  took  the  lead  in  the  institution  of  a 
so-called  statistical  seminary  for  university  graduates  iu  Berlin,  and 
appearances  indicate  that  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
will  take  a  similar  lead  in  this  country.  At  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
American  Historical  and  Economic  Associations,  at  Harvard  University, 
May  24, 1887,  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor,  in  a  remarkable  paper  on  ^^  The  Study  of  Sta- 
tistics in  American  Colleges,'^  took  this  advanced  ground,  from  which 
can  be  seen  with  equal  clearness  the  duty  of  our  great  universities  and 
the  duty  of  the  General  Government  towards  the  long-neglected  cause 
of  political  education — the  practical  lesson  of  all  history  and  of  all 
statistics,  which  is  history  in  the  purest  mathematical  form.  Colonel 
Wright  said,  with  profound  conviction  and  deep  significance:  "  I  would 
say  to  the  colleges  of  America  that  the  institutions  which  soonest  grasp 
the  progressive  educational  work  of  the  day  will  be  the  most  successful 
competitors  in  the  race.  That  college  which  comprehends  that  it  is 
essential  to  fit  men  for  the  best  administrative  duties,  not  only  in  gov- 
ernment but  in  the  great  business  enterprises  which  demand  leaders 
of  as  high  quality  as  those  essential  for  a  chief  magistrate,  will  receive 
the  patronage,  the  commendation,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  public.  The 
men  who  are  the  best  trained,  who  have  learned  the  practical  work  of 
special  sciences,  are  the  ones  that  are  guiding  the  people,  and  so  the 
colleges  and  universities  which  grasp  these  things  by  the  teaching  of 
statistical  science  along  with  all  the  other  great  features  of  social 
science,  including  the  branches  which  bring  knowledge  nearest  to  the 
community  itself,  are  the  colleges  which  will  secure  success,  and  not 
only  success  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  success  in  that  grander 
field  of  the  best  work  for  the  race.  I  urge,  therefore,  that  our  American 
colleges  follow  the  example  of  European  institutions.  1  would  urge 
upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States^  and  upon  the  government  of  the 
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States,  the  necessity  of  providing  iy  law  for  the  admiasifin  ofstudenU  Ad 
have  taken  scientijie  courses  in  statistics  as  honorary  attackAi  of  or  oUrkt 
to  be  employed  in  the  practical  work  of  statistical  offices.  This  is  eatil$ 
done  witkont  expenditure  by  the  Qovemment,  but  with  the  rery  best  economie 
results. 

"We  take  »  ceosus  in  the  United  States  everj'  ten  years,  bot  as  s 
rule  the  niea  that  are  brought  into  the  work  koow  nothing  of  statistics. 
They  should  be  trained  in  the  very  eleiuentnrj  work  of  the  ceusus  tak- 
ing aad  of  statistical  science.  How  much  more  ecouomical  for  the  Guv- 
ernuieiit  to  keep  its  experienced  statisticians  busily  employed  in  tbe 
interim  of  census  taking,  even  if  they  do  no  more  than  study  forms, 
methoils,  and  analyses  connected  with  the  presentation  of  the  facU  of 
the  preceding  cenMiie.  Money  would  be  saved,  resultj?  wonid  be  more 
tboronghly  appreciated,  and  problems  would  be  solved, 

"Our  State  and  Federal  Grovernments  shonld  be  vitally  interested  iu 
the  elevation  of  statistical  work  to  scientific  proportions,  for  tbe  neces- 
sary outcome  of  the  application  of  civil-service  principles  to  the  con- 
duct of  all  governmental  affairs  lies  iu  this,  that  as  tbe  affairs  of  the 
people  become  more  and  more  the  subjects  of  legislative  regulation  w  i 
control,  the  necessity  for  the  most  accurate  iDformatiou  relating  to  saiA 
afTairs  and  for  the  8oie:i(iflc  use  of  such  information  increases. 

"The  extension  of  civil-service  principles  must  become  greater  and 
greater,  and  the  varied  demands  which  will  be  created  by  their  growth 
logically  become  more  exacting,  so  that  the  possibilities  within  th* 
applicatiou  of  such  principles  are  therefore  not  ideal  but  practical  in 
their  nature.  And  these  potentinlilies  iu  the  near  future  will  enhimoa 
the  value  of  the  services  of  trained  statisticians. 

"The  consular  and  diplomatic  service,  as  well  as  other  fields  of  Gov- 
ernment administration,  come  under  this  same  necessity.  Tbe  ntiliza- 
tion  of  the  consular  service  for  original  investigations  creates  in  itself 
a  wide-reaching  statistical  force,  and  one  which  should  be  competent 
to  exercise  its  statistical  functions  with  all  the  accuracy  that  belongs  to 
science.  So  government  should  supplement  college  training  with  prac- 
tical administrative  instruction  acquired  through  itositive  service  in  its 
own  Departments. 

"  This  appeal  that  statistical  science  be  taught  in  our  colleges  comes 
to  this  Association  more  forcibly  than  to  any  other.  Tbe  beginning 
which  has  been  made  in  this  direction  in  this  country  is  honorable  in- 
deed. Shall  it  be  supp1ement«d  in  the  great  universities  and  leading 
colleges  of  America  t  Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  if  tbe  teaching 
of  statistical  science  be  incorporated  in  onr  college  courses  the  country 
will  be  flooded  with  a  body  of  statisticians.  There  is  enough  work  for 
every  man  who  understands  statistical  science.  He  need  not  be  em- 
ployed by  Government.  The  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  Euro- 
pean statisticians  have  been  secured  in  a  private  or  semi-official  way. 
The  demand  will  equal  the  supply,  and  the  demand  of  the  pnblio  for 
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statistical  knowledge  grows  more  and  more  positive,  and  the  snpply 
should  equal  the  demand. 

"  General  Walker  in  a  letter  in  1874  said:  *  The  country  is  hungry 
for  information ;  everything  of  a  statistical  character,  or  even  of  a  sta- 
tistical appearance,  is  taken  up  with  an  eagerness  that  is  almost 
pathetic;  the  community  have  not  yet  learned  to  be  half  skeptical  and 
critical  enough  in  respect  to  such  statements.'  He  can  add,  Statistics 
are  now  taken  up  with  an  eagerness  that  is  serious. 

^^^Know  thyself  applies  to  natious  as  well  as  to  men;  and  that 
nation  which  neglects  to  study  its  own  conditions,  or  fears  to  study  its 
own  conditions  in  the  most  searching  and  critical  manner,  must  fall 
into  retrogression.  If  there  is  an  evil,  let  the  statistician  search  it  out ; 
by  searching  it  out  and  carefully  analyzing  statistics,  he  may  be  able 
to  solve  the  problem.  If  there  is  a  conditiou  that  is  wrong,  let  the 
statistician  bring  his  figures  to  bear  upon  it,  only  be  sure  that  the 
statistician  employed  cares  more  for  the  truth  than  he  does  for  sustain- 
ing any  preconceived  idea  of  what  the  solution  should  be.  A  statisti- 
cian should  not  be  an  advocate,  for  he  cannot  work  scientifically  if  he 
is  working  to  an  end.  He  must  be  ready  to  accept  the  results  of  his 
study,  whether  they  suit  his  doctrine  or  not.  The  colleges  in  this  con- 
nection have  an  important  duty  to  perform,  for  they  can  aid  in  ridding 
the  public  of  the  statistical  mechanic,  the  man  who  builds  tables  to 
order  to  prove  a  desired  result.  These  men  have  lowered  the  standard 
of  statistical  science  by  the  empirical  use  of  its  forces. 

^^The  statistician  writes  history.  lie  writes  it  in  the  most  concrete  form 
in  which  history  can  be  written,  for  he  shows  on  tablets  all  that  makes  up 
the  commonwealth;  the  population  with  its  varied  composition;  the 
manifold  activities  which  move  it  to  advancement;  the  industries,  the 
wealth,  the  means  for  learning  and  culture,  the  evils  that  exist,  the 
prosperity  that  attends,  and  all  the  vast  proportions  of  the  comely 
structure  we  call  State.  Statistical  science  does  not  use  the  perishable 
methods  which  convey  to  posterity  as  much  of  the  vanity  of  the  people 
as  of  the  reality  which  makes  the  commonwealth  of  to-day,  but  the 
picture  is  set  in  cold,  enduring,  Arabic  characters,  which  will  survive 
through  the  centuries,  unchanged  and  unchangeable  by  time,  by  accident,  or 
by  decay*  It  uses  symbols  which  have  unlocked  to  us  tbe  growth  of  the 
periods  which  make  up  our  past — they  are  the  fitting  and  never  chang- 
ing symbols  by  which  to  tell  the  story  of  our  present  state,  that  when 
the  age  we  live  in  becomes  the  past  of  successive  generations  of  men, 
the  story  and  the  picture  shall  be  found  to  exist  in  all  the  just  propor- 
tions in  which  it  was  set,  with  no  glowing  sentences  to  charm  the  actual 
and  install  in  its  place  the  ideal;  with  no  fading  colors  to  deceive  and 
lead  to  imaginative  reproduction,  but  symbols  set  in  dies  as  unvarying 
and  as  truthful  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  The  statistician  chooses  a 
quiet  and  may  be  an  unlovely  setting,  but  he  knows  it  will  endure 
through  all  time.'' 
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MUiory  in  American  univeraities  and  oollege$ — Contlnned. 
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4  yean 


15  yean. 
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5  years  . 
20  rears 


90  y4»ars . 
40  years. 
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(years. 
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How  is  the  historical  knowledge  of 
your  students  tested? 


Direct  answers  to  questions  and 
monthly  written  exAoiiuations. 

Free  narration;  direct  answers;  writ- 
ten exHiutuMtlons. 

Critidirtni  of  «*8Ha\8. 

By  fiee  uurratinn;  direct  answers  to 
quest  inns :  cIhrs  discussion  and 
written  exAniinations. 

Free  narration  and  written  ezamina- 
tions. 

Oral  examinations. 

Free  narrHtion  by  topics  is  the  basis ; 
oral  exumiuAtiuus. 

Written  examinations. 

Free  narrai ion ;  dii'«»ut  answers;  class 
diHCiissi'tn;  examination  of  note 
blaukn;  written  examination}*. 

CouMtant  revif  W!«,  iliaatratioua,  cross- 
examinations,  Aec. 

Free  narration  and  written  examina- 
tions. 

Free  narration :  -written  exsminations. 
By  detail  qiiehtiona  <lHilv.  an^l  general 

qnentiourt  at  Krailnation. 
Orai  questions ;  written  examinations. 


Written  examinations. 

Free  narration  and  quiz. 

By  various  methods. 

Free  narration,  qnis,  discassion,  writ- 
ten examinations,  &c. 


Recitations;  abstracts;  written  exami- 
nations. 


Free  narration ;  quis ;  written  exami- 
nations ;  note-books. 


No  salary. 


&  $1,000  soon. 


e  For  each  professor. 
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hUtary  in  American  univerHtiea  and  colleges — Cuntinaed. 


How  can  interest  in  histori- 
cal studies  be  increased  ? 


More  time  and  carefully  pre- 
pared teachers. 


By  showing  its  advantage  . . 


By  getting  scholarly  men  to 
teach  it,  and  oflferinggood 
salaries.  History  should 
be  taught  as  a  united 
story. 


o 
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p« 
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Yes. 
No.. 


Tea. 


No. 


No, 
No. 


No. 


Yes. 
No.. 


•2 

I 


P. 

2 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 


Yes. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


What  is   general 
value  of  hutory  f 


Broadens    mind ; 
teaches  ethics. 


Shows  relation  of 
cause  and  effect. 

Inferior  to  none . . . 

Broadens  mind ; 
increases  com- 
mon sense,  love 
of  country,  char- 
ity, and  knowl- 
edge  of  human 
nature. 


Is 


By  lectures  and 
the  press. 


Does  away   with 
narrowness. 


i 


J 


(3  >>^ 

HI 


None. 
Yes. 

Yea. 

Na 
No. 


No. 


Make  the  subject  more 
prominent  in  teachei's* 
conventions  and  exami- 
nations. 

By  having  able  teachers 


No. 

No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 


By  full  endowments 


No 

Some- 
times. 


No.. 
Yes. 


(t) 


Assists  memory 
and  awakens 
a  philosop  hie 
spirit. 


Yes. 

No. 
No. 


Tes. 
No.. 


Yes. 
No.. 


Endowment  of  professor- 
ships of  history,  encour- 
agement of  usenil  pu  blica- 
tion. 


Yes. 


No. 


No. 


Byestabiishing  an  historical 
society  with  library  and 
by  offering  prizes  for  es- 
says. 

Cultivation  of  interest  in 
local  historical  studies. 
Frod  action  of  able  histori- 
cal tictioD.  Endowment 
of  historical  chairs. 

Establishment  of  special 
chairs  of  liistoTj,  histori- 
cal libraries,  prizes,  dec. 


No. 
No. 

No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Greater  genernlization 
instead  of  restriction  to 
much  English  and  some 
French  history. 


No.. 
Yes. 


No. 


By    series    of 
lectures. 


Not  equal  to  math- 
ematics  or 
classics  for 
mental  disci- 
pline. 


Qualifies    people 
to  discharge  oet- 
ter  their  variotts 
duties. 

Of  highest  value.. 


No. 


Na 
Na 
Na 


Na 


Lessens  nervous- 
ness,  &.0, 


Yes. 


Na 
Na 
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history  in  American  universities  and  ooUeges — Continued. 


How  can  interest  in  histori- 
cal stodiea  be  increased  f 


Establishinfr  of  fellowships 
and  competiiiTe  examina- 
tions. 


By  exciting  interest  in  the 
young. 


By  historical  societies,  ma> 
sen  ms,  and  lectures  on  his  • 
torical  topics. 

Hental  philosophy  to  be 
tancht  fully. 

Better  and  more  courses  of 
study  in  our  higher  insti- 
tution<«  of  learning.* 

Train  teachers 

By  making  learning  attraO' 
tive. 

Agitate !  agitate !  agitate'! ! '. 


Better  text-books ;  standard 
biofEraphies;  more  read- 
ing than  study. 
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Pi 
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•g 
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p* 
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Not  yet. 


Better  historical  prepara- 
tion in  schools.  Hore  in- 
timate  communication 
among  teachers  and  writ- 
ers. 

Judicious  effort  of  historical 
scholars. 


No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 


7es. 
7es. 


No. 
No. 

No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


Yes. 


No. 


No. 


No.. 
Yes. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 

No. 


Yes. 


No. 


No. 


Yes. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


What  is  general 
value  of  history  f 


Useful  in  helping 
to    understand 

? present      prob- 
ems.  ^ 

For  memVry, 
knowledge,  rea- 
soning, and  cult- 
ure. 
Complete  educa- 
tion. 


Gives  breadth  of 

thought. 
OenenSlylow  .... 


Very  great. 
praoticaL 


It  is 


S  >> 

S3 

1 


See 


By  revising 
course  of 
study. 


Civic  education. 


Very  great. 


By  formation  of 
nistorical 
clubs,  &c. 

By  better  teach- 
ers and  better 
libraries. 
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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Waahingtarij  D.  (7.,  July  6,  1887. 

Sir  :  The  proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  including  the  addresses  delivered  by 
X)rominent  educationists  at  the  sessions  held  in  this  city  early  in  the 
present  year,  are  respectfully  submitted,  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  same  be  printed,  as  in  former  years,  as  a  Circular  of  Information 
of  this  OflBce.  The  contents  seem  useful  to  the  educational  profession, 
and  particularly  to  those  engaged  in  the  supervision  of  public  school 
systems. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

K  H.  E.  DAWSON, 

Commissioner, 

The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

• 

rublication  approved. 

H.  L.  MtJLDROW, 

Acting  Secretary, 
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Hon.  A.  P.  Mabble,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Artemas  Martin,  Librarian  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  H.  A.  Maurice,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Manchester,  Ya. 

Hon.  J.  E.  McCaha,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

M.  H.  McWhorter,  Georgia. 

M.  A.  Mess,  Esq.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Monroe,  teacher,  Atchison,  Kans. 

Prof.  II.  P.  Montgomery,  Supervising  Principal,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Montgomery,  Supervising  Principal,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  B.  S.  Morgan,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

John  Morrow,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Hon.  E.  P.  Moses,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Raleigh,  X.  C. 

Br.  W.  A.  MowRY,  Editor  of  "Education,"  Boston,  Mass. 

F.  R.  Neighbors,  Frederick,  Md. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Hon.  Solomon  Palmer,  State  Superintendent  of  I^iblic  Instruction, 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Pardee,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  Principal  Normal  School,  Normal  Park, 
111. 

Col.  J.  A.  M.  Passmore,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prof.  Edward  A.  Paul,  Principal  of  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  A.  Plimpton,  New  York  City. 

Hon.  A.  W.  Potter,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Powell,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Washington,  J>.  C. 

Henderson  Presnell,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Zalmon  Richards,  teacher,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

C.  B.  Ruggles,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

William  E.  Sheldon,  President  National  Association,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Shelley,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  York,  Pa. 

Hon.  Edward  Smith,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Lucilla  Smith,  Normal  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  II.  C.  Speer,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  To- 
peka, Kans, 
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Hon.  G.  A.  Sptmller,  County  Snperinteiidcnt  of  Schools,  Washing- 
ton Connty,  Peinisjlvania. 

Hon.  William  M.  Stewart,  cx-Unitcd  States  Senator  from  Nevada. 

J.  E.  Stout,  teacher,  Washingtitii,  D.  G. 

F.  E,  Upton,  Bnrean  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Charles  Warren,  Statistician  of  the  Bnrcau  of  Education,  WnehiDg- 
ton,I).0. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Webb,  Cominisaioucr  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  WaaU- 
ington,  D.C. 

Hon.  H.  G.  Weimer,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Allegheny  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Belle  Wilbur,  teacher,  Maple  Rapids,  Mich. 

I.  U.  Williams,  Seattle,  Wash.  Ter. 

Hon.  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  Washington,  D.  0. 

S.  R.  Wincbell,  Boston,  Masa. 

Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Baltimore,  Md. 

I,  N.  Wyckoff,  Bureau  of  Kdueation,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Hon.  Chahles  S.  Young,  President  of  the  Hepartinent,  Reno,  Nev. 

Hon.  B.  M.  Zettler,  Stiperiiitendent  of  Schools,  Macon,  Ga. 

FIKST  SESSION.  ■ 

The  Hepartment of  Superintendence  of  the  N'ational  Educational  A* 
RMciation  met  in  the  hall  of  the  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Tuesday,  March  15, 1SS7,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

After  an  CNclmnge  of  greetings  the  president  nf  the  Department, 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Young,  of  Nevada,  said : 

Before  proceeding  with  the  literary  exercises,  Is  tiiere  anything  of  a 
business  nature  to  come  before  the  meeting! 

Hon.  Le  Roy  I>.  Brown,  of  Ohio;  The  fact  has  reached  me  that 
some  of  those  down  for  discussion  are  not  present.  Having  conversed 
with  a  number  of  members,  we  have  thought  it  desirable,  in  case  these 
persons  do  not  arrive,  that  if  the  papers  which  are  read  extend  over  45 
minutes,  there  will  bo  no  objection  to  having  them  read  iu  full.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  motion  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  have  this  done. 

The  Chair  then  presented  to  the  Department  William  B.  Webb,  esq., 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Webb 
n'elcomed  the  audience  to  the  capital  as  a  proper  place  for  its  deliber- 
ations. 

He  spoke  eloquently  of  the  evergrowing  importance  of  pablic  in- 
struction as  a  factor  iu  local,  industrial,  political,  and  national  life,  and 
emphasized  the  importance  of  all  means  for  the  instruction  and  reten> 
tion  of  trained  and  competent  teachers  in  the  public  school  service. 
Ho  mentioned  among  other  points  of  current  interest  the  danger  of 
permitting  the  control  of  public  schools  to  pass  into  unworthy  liaadl| 
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and  the  general  interest  taken  everywhere  in  the  teaching  of  physiology 
and  hygiene  with  reference  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

He  closed  by  offering  special  facilities  for  examining  public  affairs  in 
the  District  to  all  members  of  the  Department. 

To  this  welcome  the  president,  Hon.  O.  S.  Young,  responded  in  ap- 
propriate terms.  Then,  taming  to  matters  directly  concerning  the  De- 
partment, he  upheld  the  value  and  advisability  of  its  separate  winter 
meetings,  as  superior  for  business  purposes  to  those  held  in  summer ; 
recalled  the  part  taken  by  the  Department  twenty-one  years  ago  in  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  as  an  instance  of 
its  beneficent  action  in  educational  interests ;  and  urged  similar  definite 
action  by  it  respecting  current  unsettled  questions  of  interest. 

Among  these,  President  Young  was  of  opinion  that  direct  action  in 
aid  of  education,  superior  as  well  as  elementary  and  public,  from  the 
resources  of  the  nation,  as  desired  by  Washington  and  his  contempo- 
raries, was  advisable.  Why,  he  urged,  should  there  not  be  a  national 
normal  school  f  There  surely  is  work  enough  for.it  to  do,  while  not  one 
in  ten  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  country  has  received  any  pedagogical 
training.  The  nation's  aid  in  exterminating  illiteracy  is  another  point 
for  which  the  Department  in  its  winter  meetings  should  labor. 

Mr.  Young  then  presented  to  the  Department  the  Hon.  N.  H.  E.  Daw- 
son, TJ.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  DAWSON. 

Mr.  President  and  Oentlemen  :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  this 
assembly  of  distinguished  scholars  and  schoolmen.  As  the  honored 
representatives  of  State  and  city  systems  of  education,  your  delibera- 
tions will  attract,  as  they  deserve,  public  interest,  and  your  views  upon 
the  many  topics  that  will  claim  your  attention  will  be  accepted  as  the 
authoritative  expressions  of  the  best  minds  engaged  in  the  public  school 
work  of  the  country.  I  am  sure  that  no  essential  difterences  in  regard 
to  the  leading  subjects  of  discussion  will  divide  your  councils,  but  that 
your  deliberations  will  all  tend  to  the  improvement  of  methods  arid  will 
illustrate  and  illuminate  the  various  topics  that  will  be  considered,  and 
that  your  proceedings  will  be  marked  by  harmony  of  action  and  con- 
spicuous success. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  prepared  a  brief  outline  of 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  since  my  connection  with  the 
Office.  Recognizing  the  great  del)t  that  is  due  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation as  the  generous  friends  of  the  Bureau,  I  need  not  assure  yon 
that  all  of  its  agencies  will  be  used  to  aid  and  assist  you  in  your  meet- 
ing, and  to  make  your  presence  in  this  city  pleasant  and  profitable. 

In  accepting  the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Education  I  knew  that 
I  would  incur  no  small  amount  of  responsibility  and  labor;  but  I  felt 
that  I  could  rely  upon  the  generous  support  and  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  earnest  educators  of  the  country  in  the  honest  endeavor  I  should 
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make,  in  tlio  ailmiuiBtratiou  of  tiio  office,  tu  do  all  in  my  power  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  increasiug  ileaiamls  of  eilacation,  aiut  to  meet  the  just 
expectations  of  that  large  anU  intelligent  class  who  havo  couaocrated 
themselves  to  the  work  of  puMic  instruction.  As  tbo  succeBsor  of  tAe 
distinguished  scliolar  and  educationist,  Hon.  John  Eaton,  who  no  long 
and  ably  discharged  the  duties  of  the  position,  I  can  only  liopo  to  fol- 
low in  tbo  path  which  he  has  blazed.  The  reeonls  of  the  OlMce  att««t 
the  efficiency  and  extent  of  his  labors  in  the  cause  of  education.  Hia 
name  will  be  forever  associated  with  its  history.  Whatever  of  good  it 
has  accomplished  is  attributable,  in  great  measure,  to  his  itulustrii', 
zeal,  and  wise  8ni>erintendence,  and  the  support  of  his  assistants.  To 
you  the  great  value  of  bis  services  is  fully  known  and  requires  no  com- 
mendation- from  me  in  this  presence. 

While  it  may  be  said  that  the  life  of  a  St«te  and  the  preservation  of 
its  liberties  depend  upon  the  courage  of  the  people,  it  is  equally  true 
that  a  wise  administration  of  its  laws  and  the  maintenance  of  order  auil 
"  happiness  rest  upon  Jhe  virtue  and  intelligence  of  its  citizens.  If  thU 
proposition  is  admitted,  then  it  follows  that  the  edueatiou  of  the  peo- 
ple becomes  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  the  St<ate,  and  no  subject  is 
more  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  enlightened  statesman. 

The  public  school  system  is  the  common  fountain  from  which  the 
higher  branches  of  education  draw  their  living  waters.  You  arc  its 
choseu  guardians,  and  you  should  see  that  no  step  backwanl  is  taken, 
either  in  perfecting  its  excellences  or  in  extending  its  usefulness.  Tbe 
time,  I  trust,  is  rapidly  approaching  when  its  advantages  will  bu 
offered  to  all  the  children  of  the  land  without  distinction  of  race. 

To  quote  from  a  high  authority  : 

Wlien  the  common  bcLooI  sfHtem  shall  liaTe  unfolded  Eta  vast  powers;  when  a 
cori>t  of  trained  and  educated  teiiclioni  to  euiipl;  all  ita  demands  sbalt  bavo  t-uken 
tliRlicli) ;  when  tbe  text-Tiooks  used  i[i  tbe  acliootti  aball  be  wiaoly  seloctoil,  and  tbf 
Hcbool-bouao  liuilt  upon  llic  most  a]'|>roveil  tnndel ;  when  its  protoutioii  and  progn'M 
Hliall  bo  the  first  object  of  tlio  Government— then  will  all  its  niijjhty  ngencies  to  do 
good  lie  felt ;  tlie  public  miuil  rclincd  and  enlightcneil ;  labor  (elevated  ;  patriotJiim 
pnrifted ;  onr  Ropulilican  form  of  government  fixed  on  an  iinmatable  basis,  and  the 
Jicnplo  crowned  with  its  beiielitH  and  blessilljjs. 

These  prophetic  sentences  were  written  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
by  that  venerable  and  distinguished  statesman,  Andrew  G,  Curtin, 
then  Superiutendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania.  lie  has 
lived  through  long  and  eventful  years  to  realize  the  partial  fulfilment 
of  his  bright  dreams  a«to  the  whole  country,  and  to  see  his  efforts  to 
establish  the  coirimon  school  system  of  bis  own  State  upon  a  better 
basis  crowned  with  success. 

Clamin  et  vcncrabilc  notnon. 

Since  I  assumed  charge  of  the  Bureau  in  October  last,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  beconu',  familiar  with  the  various  parts  of  its  work  and 
their  relation  to  the  work  done  by  the  schools  and  systems  of  tbe 
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country.  The  only  changes  made  by  me  in  the  organization  and  meth- 
ods have  been  dictated  by  a  desire  to  make  its  publications  more  sim- 
ple and  effective,  more  prompt,  and,  if  possible,  more  useful  to  its 
correspondents.  This  is  not  yet  the  time  to  say  whether  these  efforts, 
or  any  of  them,  have  been  or  will  be  successful,  but  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  in  some  respects  they  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  result 
as  well  as  in  labor. 

One  of  the  matters  that  I  have  tried  to  forward  is  the  Annual  Re- 
port. To  most  of  you  the  method  of  preparing  this  Eeport  is  known, 
but  perhaps  it  is  well  to  describe  that  method  briefly.  For  fiffceen  years 
the  Reports  of  the  Bureau  have  comprised  a  personal  statement  by  the 
Com  missioner,  a  r(3sum6  of  the  educational  condition  of  each  State  and 
Territory,  and  a  series  of  statistical  tables  of  i>ublic  systems  and  other 
schools  of  every  grade.  The  variety  and  extent  of  these  tables,  made 
up  almost  entirely  from  written  replies  to  questions  sent  out  by  the 
Office,  have  resulted  in  delaying  the  preparation  of  the  report  tor  many 
months.  The  correspondents' of  the  Bureau  must  collect  this  intbrma- 
tion  from  their  own  sources  before  they  can  reply. 

The  time  spent  in  getting  the  document  through  the  printing  office, 
though  one  for  which  the  Bureau  is  hardly  responsible,  is  another  cause 
of  delay.  The  report  of  1 884-'85  was  completed  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Printer  in  the  month  of  December  of  last  year,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  it  is  still  unpublished,  on  account  of  the  great  pressure 
of  Congressional  work  upon  his  office. 

From  these  and  other  similarcauses  it  results  that  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Bureau  have  seldom  appeared  until  two  years  after  the  time  they 
covered  have  expired.  I  have  tried  to  increase  the  promptness  of  this 
valuable  document  by  careful  attention  to  details  and  by  a  cautious 
simplification  of  methods. 

Whatever  suggestions  for  improving  the  substance  or  the  form  of 
.  this  document  which  you  personally  or  collectively  may  choose  to  make 
will  receive  most  respectful  and  careful  consideration  from  me  and  from 
those  associated  with  me  in  its  preparation. 

You  can. often  do  much  to  facilitate  our  labors  by  fulness,  correctness, 
and  promptness  in  the  details  of  your  several  replies  and  reports  to  this 
Office. 

One  of  the  noticeable  results  of  the  efforts  made  by  this  Bureau  to 
secure  accuracy  of  statement  in  the  preparation  of  the  Annual  Reports 
is  seen  in  the  simplification  of  statistics  and  tllB  tendency  toward  uni- 
formity of  classification  in  the  preparation  of  their  returns  by  State  and 
city  educational  authorities. 

Whatever  objections  there  may  be  to  uniformity  of  methods  in  the  art 
of  teaching,  in  a  country  so  diversified  as  ours,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  value  of  statistics  for  comparison  depends  absolutely  upon  their 
essential  conformity  to  like  conditions.  In  the  Annual  Reports  of  this 
Bureau  I  desire  to  make  continual  progress  in  this  direction^  to  mako 
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the  iiresentation  of  statistics  of  eilncatioii  as  simple  and  coucise  as  ii 
compatible  with  requisite  fiilneaa  and  accuracy,  anil  to  aim,  in  tlie  com* 
meats  I  may  be  called  on  to  make,  at  clearness  aud  dii-ectDCSS  of  statfr 
nient. 

In  couuection  with  this  sulyect,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  metliods 
found  most  efficient  for  the  collection  and  comiiilation  of  iuforutatiOB 
everywhere  in  the  Union,  and  the  laws  found  to  work  best,  might  b* 
adopted  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country,  tins  producing  as  much  uni- 
formity ae  the  varying  climates,  occupatious,  and  wealth  of  tlie  several 
communities  may  usefully  allow. 

Wheu  the  Report  for  1885-'SC  is  fluished,  the  Ueport  of  188a-'87  wffl 
bo  immediately  taken  in  hand.  1  hope  to  have  them  both  ready  nitiiin  1 
the  present  year.  The  maia  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this  will  be  in 
obtaining  in  time  for  the  latter  the  necessary  statistical  information.  To 
this  end.a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  bo  wished,  I  invoke  your  prompt 
and  kind  attention. 

While  the  law  establishing  the  Bureau  makes  the  preparation  of  the 
Annual  Report  a  specific  duty,  it  also  provides  for  other  means  of  pro. 
moting  the  cause  of  education.  Therefore  I  have  prepared  Hcvuntl 
minor  publications,  and  reprinted  some  of  those  prepared  under  my 
predecessor.  Among  them  are  bulletins  relating  to  the  planting  of 
trees  aud  to  other  appropriate  ceremonies  for  Arbor  Day,  the  circulars 
npou  the  teaching  of  music  and  the  libraries  of  the  United  States,  aud 
the  proceedings  of  your  last  meeting.  This  latter  circular,  I  am  glad 
to  state,  is  just  from  the  press,  aud  wiU  ho  found  upon  your  desks. 

The  Special  lloport  ou  Mduciitioii  nt  the  Xow  Orleans  Exposition  of 
1884-'85,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  my  predecessor,  has  been  pub- 
lished and  distributed  since  my  entrance  upon  my  present  duties.  -  The 
international  Congress  of  Educators,  held  in  connection  with  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition,  took  the  place  of  the  annual  meeting  of  this  De- 
partment in  this  city  in  18S5.  The  proceedings  of  this  conference  form 
liait  of  the  varied  and  valuable  contents  of  that  report. 

In  ISSi-'SS,  at  the  request  of  librarians,  the  Bureau  made  a  syste- 
matic canvass  of  the  whole  country  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
names  and  statistics  of  all  libraries,  not  strictly  private,  having  three 
hundred  or  more  volumes.  The  result  of  this  attempt,  comprehending 
information  fh)m  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty -eight  libraries 
answering  to  the  conditions  required,  formed  part  of  the  Annual  Report 
of  1884-'ti5,  but  the  veif  great  labor  required  to  tabulate  the  data  ac- 
quired has  been  performed  in  great  part  since  I  took  charge  of  the 
Office.  A  special  edition  of  this  table  has  l>eeu  struck  off  from  the 
stereotype  plates  at  the  printing  office,  and  has  been  distributed  in  ad- 
vance of  the  appearance  of  the  Report,  as  a  partial  acknowletlgment  of 
tlie  assistance  given  in  its  preparation  by  the  numerous  librarians  and 
school  officers  of  the  country. 
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Among  the  more  recent  pablications  of  this  OfSce  may  be  mentioned 
the  first  volume  of  the  Eeport  npon  Edacation  in  the  Industrial  and 
Fine  Arts  in  the  United  States,  prepared  in  response  to  a  resolution  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  by  I.  Edwards  Clarke  of  this  Bureau.  This 
report  has  met  with  decided  approbation  in  literary  and  art  circles,  and 
has  received  a  large  number  of  favorable  criticisms  from  journals  and 
artists  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  author  is  now  engaged 
in  the  completion  of  the  second  volume.  When  completed,  this  work 
will  be  an  exhaustive  treatise  upon  this  interesting  part  of  the  new 
education,  and  will  take  its  place  among  the  most  valuable  publications 
made  by  the  Government. 

The  circular  upon  the  teaching  of  music  in  our  schools,  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  was  in  the  charge  of  Dr.  Charles  Warren,  of  the  Bureau, 
has  evoked  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  and  seems  to  have  awakened 
anew  public  interest  in  this  attractive  study. 

Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  is  preparing 
for  the  Bureau  a  paper  upon  the  Study  of  History  in  American  Colleges 
and  Universities.  The  first  part,  in  the  shape  of  a  monograph  u]>on 
William  and  Mary  College,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  This  con- 
tribution to  so  interesting  and  vital  a  subject  must  prove  of  lasting 
value  to  the  history  of  the  higher  education  in  the  United  States. 

Another  subject  now  in  course  of  preparation  is  the  report  upon  the 
Progress  of  Indian  Education  and  Civilization.  The  information  upon 
this  interesting  question  has  been  collected  for  the  Bureau  in  compli- 
ance with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  by  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  and  is 
now  being  put  in  form  by  her,  and  will  be  completed  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  current  year. 

Its  publication  promises  to  elucidate  a  subject  full  of  interest  to  a 
large  class  of  philanthropic  persons  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  known  to  you  that  the  work  of  education  in  Alaska  has  been 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Bureau.  Many  difficulties 
had  to  be  confronted  in  the  inauguration  of  the  schools  in  that  distant 
country.  Most  of  these,  however,  have  been  overcome  by  the  energy 
and  zealous  management  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  the  General  Agent 
of  the  Government.  Public  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  children, 
without  reference  to  race,  have  been  established  at  all  of  the  larger 
villages  and  settlements  in  Southeastern  Alaska,  and  in  other  parts  of 
that  Territory. 

These  schools  are  m  charge  of  a  reliable  and  competent  corps  of 
teachers,  and  are  attended  by  a  large  number  of  pupils,  who  are  taught 
the  rudiments  of  education  in  the  English  language. 

The  appropriation  by  Congress  at  its  last  session  of  $25,000  is  a 
worthy  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  children  of  Alaska  to  the  aid 
and  care  of  the  Government  in  their  education,  and,  I  trust,  is  assur- 
ance that  the  system  now  in  its  infancy  will  be  liberally  fostered  and 
encouraged. 
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I  have  thus  made  mention  of  a  part  of  tlis  work  and  intentions  of  tliA 
Bureau,  bo  faraa^I  have  Lad  connection  with  them,  in  order  to  shoir  , 
that  there  has  been  no  breach  in  the  continuity  between  the  past  and 
the  present,  and  to  aasiire  yon  that  I  shall,  whenever  possible,  endearw 
to  carry  on  the  work  and  fnlBl  the  designs  for  which  the  Office  x 
tablished,  and  by  wliich  it  must  stand  or  fall  in  the  future.  I  trust  that 
you  will  see  that  1  am  no  iconoclast,  and  that  my  only  purpose  la  to  in- 
crease the  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  the  Burean  and  its  publications 
to  the  profession  which  it  represents  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

If  it  be  decided  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  to  be  kept  within  its 
present  limits  of  investigation,  in  spite  of  the  many  new  subjects  now 
occupying  the  attention  of  educationists,  the  present  force  of  the  Office 
can  be  made  to  do  the  work  aa  now  done ;  but  if  the  Office  is  to  compre- 
hend the  many  topics  in  its  range  of  inquiry  and  to  treat  them  aa  the 
advance  in  the  methodsof  statistical  science  requires  and  as  the  expee- 
tatiuna  of  its  intelligent  friends  justly  hope  and  desire,  some  increase  ia 
its  abiUty  to  perform  the  work  will  be  necessary.  If  the  large  and  val- 
uable special  collections  of  the  cdacational  library  and  of  the  museam 
are  to  be  of  that  use  to  the  educators  of  the  country  of  which  they  are 
'susceptible,  the  fostering  care  of  Congress  will  bo  needed  in  moderate 
annual  appropriations  for  the  pi-oper  care  and  increase  of  their  important 
instrumentalities. 

If,  however,  these  expectations  are  denied,  aa  they  have  been,  I  shall 
most  cheerfully  conform  to  the  exigencies  of  the  hour,  and  endeavor 
with  the  moans  at  hand  to  produce  the  best  attainable  rosnlts, 

I  again  welcome  you  to  this  city,  named  after  the  first,  the  greatest, 
and  the  wisest  of  Americans,  whose  greatness  is  imaged  in  the  grand 
marbleobelisk  that  looms  above  the  river  and  the  State  he  loved ;  whose 
words  and  whose  career  are  the  best  object  lesson  for  us  in  training  the 
Americans  of  to-day  for  the  labors  and  duties  of  to-morrow — to  this  city, 
the  Mecca  of  American  constitutional  life,  which  in  its  beauty  mirrors 
the  serene  energy  that  is  the  highest  result  of  human  effort  applied  to 
the  best  objects;  and  to  this  meeting,  which,  let  us  hope,  will  be  fruit- 
ful of  wise  counsel  and  wise  action  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  love  or 
laborfor  theadvancemeutofour  countrymen  iu  virtue  intelligence,  hap- 
piuess,  and  education. 

After  a  short  recess,  during  which  persons  in  attendance  were  re- 
quested to  supply  the  secretary  with  their  names,  official  positions,  and 
addresses,  the  Hon.  Fredeeick  M.  Campbell,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Oakland,  California,  was  introduced  as  the  nest  speaker. 

Public  Education  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

After  a  continuous  residence  of  29  years  in  California  I  have  for 
the  first  time  crossed  the  continent  to  be  present  at  this  meeting  of 
superintendents.  Such  a  trip  is  necessary  if  one  would  realize  in  some 
degree  the  magnitude  of  our  country — the  grandeur  of  its  mountains— 
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the  endless  reach  of  its  vast  plateaus — ^the  limitless  variety  of  its  re- 
sources, and  the  untiring  energy  of  its  people,  who  have  reared  cities 
all  over  the  wide  region  where,  fifty  years  ago,  the  Indian  roved  through 
the  primeval  forest.  Passing  from  the  sight  of  all  these,  to  this 
beautiful  city — ^the  seat  of  the  Government  of  this  country — the  centre 
of  that  power  which  regulates  and  keeps  in  harmonious  play  all  the 
movements  of  the  great  complex  unit  we  call  our  nation,  I  feel  more 
than  ever  glad  to  be  an  American.  More  than  ever  before  am  I 
impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  being  a  factor,  however  humble, 
in  that  force  which  has  so  large  an  influence  in  moulding  the  mind, 
the  thought,  and  the  character  of  those  who  are  coming  up  to  the  rank 
of  citizenship,  who  are  to  sit  in  these  halls  of  legislation,  to  fill  chairs 
in  these  departments,  and  upon  whose  patriotism,  wisdom,  and  virtue 
will  depend  the  future  of  this  country — a  future  which  involves  the 
success  or  failure  before  the  peoples  of  the  whole  world  of  this  last 
and  greatest  experiment  of  a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people. 

Living  for  all  these  years  on  the  very  western  verge  of  the  con- 
tinent, away  from  the  advantages  of  such  gatherings  as  this,  I  have 
come  as  a  learner,  as  one  delighted  to  listen,  to  sit  quiet,  to  catch 
the  inspiration  of  the  hour  from  my  brothers  here  at  the  centre  of 
things,  and,  jealous  of  every  moment,  would  gladly  have  listened  and 
learned  during  this  hour,  rather  than  have  said  any  word  of  my  own. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  mingled  pride  and  distrust  that  I  rise  to  address 
this  representative  audience — pride,  not  of  ^ny  personal  nature,  but  a 
loyal  pride  in  the  State  which  I  represent,  born  of  a  consciousness  that, 
in  an  estimate  of  the  work  accomplished  by  our  system  of  public  edu- 
cation, California  can  show  results  of  a  magnitude  which  her  most 
enthusiastic  sons  35  years  ago  could  not  have  hoped  for  in  their  wildest 
dream  of  the  future.  With  this  pride  is  closely  linked  a  self-distrust 
entirely  personal — as  I  feel  how  far  beyond  my  ability  it  is  to  do  justice 
to  my  subject  in  the  eflbrt  to  recapitulate  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
our  people  have  encountered  in  performing  the  work  accomplished ;  to 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  its  present  aspect;  and  to  hint  at  the  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  render  our  efforts  successful  in  the  past,  and  full 
of  hope  for  the  future. 

May  I  be  permitted  one  more  remark  of  a  personal  character,  war- 
ranted perhaps  by  the  fact  that  I  stand  among  you  a  stranger,  from  the 
remotest  boundar}-  of  our  Union;  from  a  State  whence  so  many  wild 
tales  have  come  of  unheard-of  transformations — of  doctors  of  divinity 
shovelling  sand,  and  grave  lawyers  and  learned  professors  fiUiug  the 
role  of  cooks  and  waiters.  I  stand  before  you  in  no  recently  assumed 
profession.  Memory  runs  not  back  to  the  time  when  I  was  not,  in  some 
capacity,  connected  with  school  work,  and  the  future  can  offer  me  no 
higher  honors  than  those  which  are  to  be  won  on  this  field.    My  highest 
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ambitiou  roaches  oat  to  no  loftier  goat  tliau  that  giiined  bj  the  men 
whose  names  are  remembered  as  having  exerted  a  bcueficeut  power  iu 
moulding  the  minds  and  training  the  energies  of  the  rising  generation. 

Despite  the  fact  tbat  onr  Grolden  State  is  one  of  the  brilliant  sister- 
liood,  that  we  have  coustant  daily  communication  with  the  Eastern 
shore  of  the  continent,  it  is  nevertheless  trne  that  for  many  years  we  were 
in  a  great  degree  an  isolated  State,  and  the  most  erroneous  and  cxng- , 
gerated  ideas  concerning  our  people  were  widely  prevalent.     Roaring 
Camp  and  Poker  Flat  were  soberly  taken  as  the  models  of  our  social  cos- 
toms,  and  the  typical  Oaliforniaii  was  the  anomalons  hero  of  these  and  1 
kindred  tales.     I  think  the  popular  conception  of  the  average  Califor-   I 
nian  was  about  as  near  to  truth  as  that  of  the  traditional  Yankee,  whe 
still  appears  sometimes  upon  the  comic  stage  with  striped  trousere, 
swallow-tail  coat,  tall  collar,  a  nasal  twang,  aud  a  pronunciation  the 
like  of  which  was  never  heard  in  any  civilized  land  beneath  the  sun. 

,  It  is  very  difficult  to  correct  an  impression  when  once  it  has  become 
a  part  of  the  fixed  belief  of  a  people.  On  the  contrary,  having  once 
takenroot,  it  is  likely  to  grow  to  exaggerated  size,  and  bear  fruit  of  woa> 
derful  quality.  So  it  is  that  after  these  many  years  of  constant  and  in- 
creasing intercourse,  I  believe  our  Eastern  friends  have  no  just  concep- 
tion of  the  intellectual  au<l  educational  position  of  California  to-day. 
Crowded  excursion  trains  bear  thousands  of  tourists  to  our  shores ;  bot 
they  see  only  one  side  of  our  life.  They  t«II  you  of  the  rich  vineyards 
in  our  valleys  and  on  sunny  hillsides — of  the  groves  of  orange  and 
almond  and  olive — of  ganlens  of  roses  and  heliotrope,  that  furnish  us  i 
bouquets  all  the  year  round  and  lilies  to  dress  our  churches  at  Christ- 
mas time.  They  see  our  towertag  mountains  and  mighty  waterfallB, 
and  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate,  and  of  these  they  bring  back  the  glow- 
ing record.  But  it  is  not  in  any  of  these  that  the  real  California  is 
found.  The  Alpine  heights  are  as  grand,  the  vintage  of  Spain  as  rich, 
the  olive  and  orange  bloomed  long  ago  on  other  shores.  It  is  to  onr 
homes  and  social  iustitutioos  you  must  look  for  that  which  constitutes 
our  State.  Of  these  a  transient  visitor  can  form  no  just  idea.  The 
armies  of  tourists  throng  our  gigantic  hotels  aud  form  a  community  by 
themselves.  They  bring  you  back  no  report  of  the  true  life  of  our  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  life  that  has  been  moulded  by  exceptional  circDmstances. 
While  the  growth  of  some  other  sections  has  been  equally  rapid,  ours 
has  differed  in  some  essential  points,  which  I  touch  upon  in  this  con- 
nection as  having  an  important  bearing  upon  our  educational  system. 

The  men  who  settled  upon  the  rich  lauds  of  Kansas  and  Iowa  and 
Dakota  took  with  them  their  families  and  their  household  gods,  and 
founded  homes  ou  the  fertile  prairies.  The  meu  who  made  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  great  marts  of  traffic,  went  to  remain.  But 
the  pioneer  of  California  went  out,  like  Abraham  of  old,  not  knowing 
whither  he  went.  He  was  essentially  an  adventurer — his  life  was  an 
exporimeut.    Wife  and  sister  and  child,  if  he  had  them,  were  left 
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behind,  till  be  should  see  whether  a  prize  or  a  blank  awaited  him  in  the 
uncertain  future.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  California  life  has  been 
tainted  with  the  elements  of  speculation  and  chance. 

First  came  the  chance  of  finding  the  precious  metal  in  the  claim 
chosen — and  to-day  hundreds  are  still  toiling  on,  hoping  ere  long  to 
"strike  pay  rock."  The  gigantic  speculations  of  the  mining  sharemarket, 
that  came  as  the  next  phase  of  this  feverish  life,  are  too  familiar  to  de- 
mand more  than  the  briefest  mention.  And  when  our  men  began  to  see 
that  mother  earth  paid  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  rewards  as  rich  as  those 
she  bestowed  on  the  successful  miner,  even  here  the  same  reckless  spirit 
prevailed.  The  possessor  of  a  thousand  acres  would  hazard  his  all  on 
a  single  crop,  which,  if  abundant,  would  pay  him  enormous  profits, 
rather  than  vary  the  products  of  his  ranch — so  that  if  drought  or  flood 
should  come,  something  nright  be  spared.  Dr.  Glen  had  one  year  55,000 
acres  of  wheat  and  loaded  12  ships. 

The  prevalence  of  this  spirit  formed  one  serious  obstacle  to  the  found- 
ing of  educational  institutions  en  the  broad,  liberal  and  permanent 
basis  which  alone  can  insure  success.  I  hope  presently  to  show  you 
how  we  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  this  difficulty,  but  I  cannot  deny 
that  we  still  feel  its  effects,  and  that  the  traits  of  our  early  settlers  have 
been  transmitted  to  their  sons  in  the  form  of  an  intense  practicalism, 
with  which  we  have  continually  to  contend  in  our  efforts  to  attract 
these  boys  to  higher  and  more  thorough  education,  which  they  are 
always  tempted  to  neglect  for  some  money-making  avocation.  I  do  not 
suppose  this  is  peculiar  to  California,  though  I  can  see  reasons  for  its 
existing  there  in  a  somewhat  exaggerated  form.  No  doubt  this  is  one 
*  great  evil  of  the  time  in  which  we  live.  In  the  earlier  ages,  when  learn- 
ing was  confined  to  the  cloister  and  the  cell,  or  when  a  little  later  it 
began  to  be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  select  circle  who  formed  a  sort 
of  aristocracy  of  intellect,  it  was  valued  for  its  own  inherent  worth. 
Men  sought  the  treasures  of  learning  for  the  very  joy  of  acquiring  and 
the  triumph  of  possessing — not  merely  as  a  means  to  some  more  remote 
end.  But  the  watchword  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  "Cui  bouoT' 
Men  and  .women  alike  take  up  the  cry,  and  the  facile  tongue  of  the  child 
soon  catches  the  oft  repeated  sound.  Why  should  I  study  the  lan- 
guages ?  Will  it  help  me  in  the  race  for  wealth  ?  Why  should  I  be- 
come familiar  with  the  master  minds  of  my  mother  tongue,  and  their 
stores  of  lofty  thought !  Will  it  give  me  any  advantage  in  the  strife 
for  political  preferment  \  There  is  always  some  ulterior  end,  and  the 
love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  is  a  rare  and  almost  unheard-of 
thing.  Does  not  this  have  a  significant  bearing  on  the  present  much 
disputed  question  of  elective  courses  of  study!  This  is  not  the  time  to 
enlarge  upon  this  point,  but  I  think  the  relation  is  evident. 

The  fact  remains  that  our  boys  leave  the  broad  fields  of  culture  that 
lie  so  invitingly  before  them,  to  rush,  immature  and  not  half  equipped, 
to  take  their  part  in  the  struggle  for  place  and  wealth  and  power — and^ 
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wliat  is  more  serious  still — to  lift  up  tbeir  voices  in  the  iittempl  to  de- 
eid«  tbo  grave  aocinl  issu«s  of  the  day — a  tank  rcquiriug  tbo  lUHtaretl 
cQoi't  of  trsiued  and  discipliucd  minds — uiiiids  caitable  of  takiog  up 
tUese  great  i^oblenis,  andgVitti  the  keouest  iuspa^tiou,  it u ravel) in;;  the 
tatigl«d  web. 

Tlicse  boys  have  ever  before  their  eyes  a  seemiug  Oonial  of  tbe  iit'oe*' 
8)ty  or  desirability  of  Iboroagli  mental  tri^iuing,  in  thn  Hi>ectiiulu  uf  mtm 
totally  withontsHcb  training  iu  the  possession  of  mitlioiis  gained  byKuns 
Kndden  turn  of  fortune's  irheel.  Who  shall  correct  their  false  stand- 
ards of  value,  and  dissuade  our  boys  from  tempting  the  fivkle  goddev 
in  the  hope  that  they  too  may  bo  oqually  favored  f 

The  money  question,  too,  has  another  side.  In  an  atmospiierv  life« 
that  of  California,  fortunes  are  lost,  oftentimes,  as  rapidly'  as  won ;  and 
the  Iml  who,  perhaps,  may  be  craving  a  libival  education,  ia  foi-onl  hj 
a  rigorous  necessity  to  liegin  early  in  life  the  hanl  struggle  for  daiJ; 
breaxl. 

In  coses  not  a  (evr,  moreover,  men  vho  came  to  our  ijtate  is 
early  days,  still  looked  upon  the  old  home  in  the  East  as  d»arvr  than 
the  new,  and  bestowed  there  the  fortunes  gained  in  California.  Tbf 
most  recent  instance  which  comes  to  my  mind  is  that  of  Jonas  <i,  Clark, 
who  has  just  made  an  offer  of  so  liberal  an  endowment  for  a  voUejreia 
Worcester,  Mass.  Mr.  Clark  was  for  a  long  series  of  years  a  sucoes&fitl 
business  man  in  San  Francisco,  and,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  istill  bas 
large  interests  in  California. 

The  same  lingering  love  of  the  old  home  hns,  in  many  cases,  led  our 
men  of  culture  to  send  back  their  sons  to  their  own  Alma  Malor,  where 
they  might  reap  the  benefits  of  an  older  civilization,  and  unfold  iheir. 
minds  amid  scenes  made  classic  by  the  presence  of  the  poets,  philoso- 
phers, and  scientists  of  two  hundred  years. 

But  if  we  have  not  found  our  work  free  from  difSculties  and  dis- 
co urayeni  en  Is,  there  hnve  been  nevertheless  many  causes  which  lime 
aided  iis  in  achieving  the  very  gratiiyiiig  de^rree  of  success  which,  iiflir 
3") years,  have  crowned  onr  labors.  If  the  spirit  of  adventure  brougbt 
tlie  germs  of  civilization  to  our  shores,  it  was  not  of  tliat, baser  sort 
which  we  have  come  somehow  to  link  with  the  name  ''advenlnrer.' 
and  I  use  the  word  in  its  nobler  and  niort'  litorid  meaui.ig.  They  came. 
more  like  the  early  colonists  of  their  Sew  lOngland  liomes.  And  while, 
naturally,  a  considerable  element  of  the  opposite  chiss  was  attracted  by 
the  gohlen  stories  of  California,  the  men  who  really  niouldeit  the  form 
of  this  infiiut  State  and  shaped  its  fiitiin',  were  men  of  thought,  of 
energy,  of  educiitioii,  of  moral  force.  Only  sui-li  qiuilitiea  could  have 
brought  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  '-Hi  and  Ml),  and  laid  deei>  and  broad 
and  strong  the  fonndatiotis  of  the  Stale.  In  the  last  numl>er  of  the 
Overland  Monthly,  a  writer  (.lolin  Ilittell)  of  reminiscences  of  bis  early 
California  life  notes  the  fact  that  '-while  the  journey  could,  in  thosf 
early  days,  be  made  without  real  danger  and  absolute  privation,  yel 
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the  difficulties  were  sufficient  to  deter  the  horde  of  beggars  and  vagrants 
from  densely  populated  regions.  As  between  Europe  and  the  Atlantic 
ports,  so  between  Kew  York  and  San  Francisco,  in  proportion  as  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  transit  has  diminished,  so  the  number  of  un- 
desirable and  worthless  immigrants  has  increased.'^  Thus  while  we 
have  reaped  large  advantages  from  these  Improved  facilities,  it  has,  in 
a  certain  way,  left  us  still  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  education.  In  these 
older  States  of  yours  there  -are  a  thousand  allies  of  education.  The 
schoolmaster  is  no  longer  abroad  here,  he  is  at  home.  He  is  surrounded 
by  all  manner  of  helpful  influences.  Colleges  and  libraries,  and  churches 
friendly  to  education,  with  wealth  that  knows  its  own  best  use  of  minis- 
tering to  public  intelligence,  are  here  scattered  broadcast  over  the  land. 
The  institutions  of  culture  and  refinement  are  too  firmly  based  to  be 
shaken  by  every  idle  wind  of  shifting  notions.  Ko  ambitious  politician 
here  hopes  to  make  capital  by  pandering  to  the  ignorant  prejudices  of 
the  mob.  No  jealous  sectarianism  ventures  to  put  itself  in  the  way  of 
the  march  of  improvement.  Your  people,  even  in  the  remotest  rural 
districts,  are  full  of  the  enthusiasm  of  ideas.  The  fame  of  your  great 
colleges  has  reached  every  hamlet  and  household,  and  the  examples 
of  educated  and  eminent  men  are  familiar  to  every  boy  and  girl. 

In  California  it  is  very  different.  These  later  years  have  brought  us 
large  numbers  of  immigrants  from  every  nation ;  and  multitudes,  even 
of  our  own  people,  of  a  restless  shifting  disposition*  feel  no  permanent 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  do  not  even  call  it "  home.'' 

But  when,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  our  State  Legislature,  I  heard  a  grad- 
uate of  our  State  University  make  an  eloquent  appeal  for  the  generous 
support  of  his  Alma  Mater,  I  realized  that  a  better  day  was  close  at 
hand,  and  that  pioneer  work  would  ere  long  give  place  to  the  labors  of 
loyal  sons  and  daughters,  born  on  the  soil  of  California,  and  nurtured  in 
her  own  institutions.  And  I  rejoiced  in  the  power  and  the  value  of  such 
labors,  when,  a  little  later,  I  learned  that  the  measure  so  ably  and  zeal- 
ously advocated  by  him  and  his  fallow-graduates  in  the  Legislature  had 
passed  that  body,  been  signed  by  the  Governor,  and  was  a  law.  You 
will  readily  appreciate  this  when  I  tell  you  that  by  this  act  a  perpetual 
annual  taK  of  one  cent  upon  each  $100  of  taxable  property  in  the  State 
is  levied  for  the  support  of  the  University.  Upon  the  valuation  of  last 
year  this  will  amount  to  over  $75,000. 

Yet  before  I  speak  more  definitely  of  these  institutions,  I  must  recall 
one  or  two  things  which  seem  to  have  aid^  largely  in  the  success  of 
our  early  efforts.  Evidently  the  character  of  our  State  builders  them- 
selves was  the  main  factor ;  but,  among  the  wisest  and  best  is  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  the  same  desired  end.  It  is  well 
that  it  should  be  so  always.  For  inquiry,  doubt,  discussion — even  hot 
debate — are  the  winds  and  tides  that  keep  the  great  world-encom- 
paming  ocean  of  educational  thought  from  stagnating ;  and  common 
sensCy  one  might  add,  is  the  good  clean  salt  that  keeps  it  all  pure  and 
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sweet.  Certain  ilebat»b!o  qiiestious  were  open  to  our  early  edacat(»s 
What  sliall  we  teiich  I  now  much  shall  we  teach  ?  How  early  iu  child- 
lire  shall  we  begiu  1   Uow  inr  shall  our  course  extend  t    And  8o  fortli. 

Of  coarse  these  qaestiotis  came  gradually,  aud  the  result  is  still  being 
evolved.  But  into  the  laying  of  their  plans,  came  something  of  tbe 
samcspirit  which  had  brought  them  to  this  untrodden  soil.  Tbe  breadth 
of  a  continent  lay  between  thein  and  the  ancient  and  fossilized  theories 
of  the  past,  and  they  grasped  the  opportunity  to  infuse  into  tbeir  work 
the  fresh  energy  which  they  found  in  the  very  breezes  that  invigorateJ 
their  lungs. 

Then  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  our  pioneers  contribute<l  largely 
to  snc^ess.  From  east  and  west — from  north  and  sonth — from  Englaml 
and  Germany  and  France,  from  Oxford  and  Heidelberg  and  Edinburgh, 
came  men  bringing  the  advanced  thought  of  tbe  age.  So  niethmls  were 
compared  with  methods,  results  with  results,  nutil  the  outcome  bas  be*'.n 
a  growth  like  that  of  other  products  transplanted  to  our  soil — almost 
unp recede uteil,  Firstin  rank,  and  having  itabirtb  in  early  days,  stands 
the 

STATE  UNIVERSITY, 

crowning  our  system  of  free  public  education.  i 

The  University  of  California  really  had  its  birth  early  in  1853,  wbea 
a  Congregational  minister,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  opened  a  boys' 
school  in  a  little  room  in  Oakland.  This  man  was  Henry  Durant,  who 
at  this  early  date  had  iu  his  capacious  brain  the  plan  of  a  State  nni- 
versity,  and  who  lived  to  see  its  buildings  rise  on  the  fair  slopes  of 
Berkeley  Hills,  himself  its  first  honored  President, 

Its  beginnings  read  like  a  tale  of  romance.  You  will  pardon  mo  a 
brief  chapter  as  told  familiarly  by  Dr.  Durant  himself: 

Tlio  liouao  was  biiikliug.  It  liad  been  roofed  in,  the  outside  was  nnarlf  finished, 
Homo  ol'  tlio  rooms  quite  well  under  way,  and  one  roinn  furnished  inside.  The  con- 
Iractora,  aa  I  understood,  were  atiout  making  arrangements  with  some  parties  to  let 
tliuin  li.ivu  tlin  inonny  to  fuiisb  up  th«  buildiiig—Bonio  six  or  seven  Luudrcd  dollars — 
and  to  take  a  lion  ou  the  building.  Tlioy  propoaiid  to  got  Ibo  whole  property  for  tbaiU' 
mOves  iu  lli.it  way.  This  tbing  had  been  done,  I  knew,  with  regard  to  a  pretty  gooii 
bonse  that  lia<l  been  built  a  littto  while  before.  Tbo  builder  was  not  able  to  pay  for 
i(  immediately,  and  the  contractors  got  somebody  to  advance  the  money  to  coraptele 
the  bonne.  TEiey  put  into  the  bouse  a  man  armed  with  a  pistol  to  keep  tbo  proprietor 
away,  and  took  possession  of  it  themselves;  aud  be  lost  the  house.  Xiiuwing  that 
fact,  and  not  knowing  but  something  of  that  kind  might  occur,  I  consnitodn  lawyer, 
who  told  me  what  I  might  do.  Said  he,  "You  go  and  takoposseaaiou  of  that  honse. 
Bo  beforehand.  You  have  had  to  do  with  tho  contractors ;  you  really  may  be  regarded 
OB  tho  proprietor  of  it."  I  came  over  at  night,  took  a  man  with  me,  went  into  tbo 
house,  put  a  tikbto,  chairs,  etc.,  into  one  of  tbo  rooms  upntairn,  ami  weot  to  bed. 
I*retty  early  iu  tho  morning  tbo  contractor  caioe  into  tbe  lionso  and  loolccd  about. 
Presently  he  came  to  our  door.  Looking  in,  says  he,  "  What  is  heret"  I  was  getting 
up.  I  told  him  I  didu'tmean  any  hurt  to  htm,  but  I  was  a  little  in  ahnrry  to  go  into 
my  new  home,  aud  I  thought  I  would  luako  a  beginning  tho  night  before.  1  asked 
him  if  he  would  not  walk  iu  and  take  a  seat.     I  claimed  to  be  the  proprietor,  and  in 
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possession.  He  went  off.  My  friend  went  away,  and  in  a  little  while  the  contractor 
came  back  with  two  burly  fellows.  They  came  into  the  room  and  helped  themselves 
with  seats.  I  had  no  means  of  defence  except  an  ax  that  was  under  the  bed.  The 
contractor  said  to  one  of  the  men,  "Well,  what  will  you  do  f  "  Said  he,  "If  you  ask 
my  advice,  proceed  summarily,''  and  then  he  began  to  get  up.  I  rose,  too,  then — 
abo^t  two  feet  taller  than  usual ;  I  felt  as  if  I  was  monarch  of  all  I  surveyed.  I  told 
him  that  if  I  understood  him,  he  intended  to  move  into  the  room.  Said  I,  '*  Ton  will 
not  only  commit  trespass  upon  my  property,  but  you  will  do  violence  to  my  body.  I 
don't  intend  to  leave  this  room  in  a  sound  condition.  If  yon  undertake  to  do  that, 
you  will  commit  a  crime  as  well  as  a  trespass!"  That  seemed  to  stagger  them,  and 
finally  they  left  me  in  possession . 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  college  school  which  was  designed  as 
preparatory  to  a  university  subsequently  to  be  established,  My  own 
first  connection  with  the  educational  interests  of  Oakland,  with  which 
I  have  ever  since  been  identified,  except  my  term  as  State  Superinten- 
dent, was  in  this  school,  to  which  I  went  as  a  teacher  early  in  1861. 

In  1855  the  State  gave  the  college  a  charter,  and  the  first  building 
of  the  college  proper  was  erected  on  Twelfth  street  in  Oakland.    In 

1859  Dr.  Durant  was  made  professor  of  Greek,  and  mental  and  moral 
philosophy.  Three  other  gentlemen,  one  of  whom— Rev.  Martin  Kel- 
logg— is  now  dean  of  the  university,  were  associated  with  him,  and  in 

1860  the  first  Freshman  class  entered.  This  class  graduated  in  1864 
four  members.  The  following  year  three  graduated.  One  of  these— 
Hon.  John  Glascock — represented  that  same  district  as  a  member  of  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress. 

The  constitutional  convention  which  met  in  Monterey  in  1849  had 
provided  for  the  protection,  preservation,  and  improvement  of  land 
which  might  be  granted  for  university  uses,  either  by  the  United  States 
Government  or  by  individual  gifts,  and  had  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
State. Legislature,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  provide  effectual  means  for 
the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  of  the  university. 
The  germ  of  this  fund  was  a  grant  by  Congress  in  1852  of  72  sections 
of  land  ''  for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning.^  The  same  act  also  set 
aside  10  sections  to  create  a  Public  Building  Fund.  In  1862  the  act 
was  passed,  offering  to  each  State  a  certain  amount  of  land  for  a  col- 
lege of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  This  was  formally  accepted 
by  California  in  1864,  and  her  portion  was  150,000  acres.  Some  ineffect- 
ive and  fruitless  legislation  was  had  in  the  interim,  and  in  1867  the 
situation  was  substantially  this ;  a  State  university  existed  on  paper, 
backed  by  sufficient  funds,  but  having  nothing  else.  The  College  of  Cal- 
ifornia had  a  site,  buildings,  a  faculty  and  students,  but  no  funds.  Evi- 
dently consolidation  was  desirable  to  both  parties,  and  this  was  satis- 
factorily accomplished  in  1868,  and  the  organic  act  of  incorporation 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature.  The  buildings  of  the  College  of  Cali- 
fornia in  Oakland  were  occupied  by  the  university  until  1873.  In  July 
of  that  year  commencement  exercises  were  held  at  the  new  site,  and 
the  north  and  south  halls  formally  dedicated.  Failing  health  had  com- 
pelled the  resignation  of  President  Durant,  and  in  1872  President  D. 
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0.  Oilman,  now  the  honored  pi'esideot  of  Johns  Hopkins  Dniverrity, 
faail  been  inBtallod  as  hia  successor.  I  will  not  tax  your  patience  with 
details  of  early  struggles,  which  have  been  many  and  desperate,  but  u 
the  nuiveraity  is  the  crowning  achievenieut  of  our  system  of  fteo  pab- 
lio  education,  it  seems  to  demand  the  especial  notice  which  1  ^am 
given  it.  Tuition  is  absolutely  free.  All  courses  of  study  are  open  tA 
both  sexes.  During  the  last  year  122  different  courses  of  study  wen 
offered,  of  which  9i  were  actually  given.  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify 
the  correctness  of  my  impression,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  whoo  tbc 
University  of  California  iu  1370  oi)ened  her  doors  to  her  daughters 
as  well  as  to  her  sous,  she  was  the  Urst  of  the  higher  institutions  ot 
learning  to  recognize  their  equal  rights  and  privileges,  all  absolutely 
free.  The  site  of  the  university,  comprising  200  acres,  is  unsurpassed 
iubeautj'.  Five  miles  fi'om  the  City  Halt  of  Oakland,  its  buildings 
rise  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Coast  Eangc,  here  not  more  than  1,200  or 
1,500  feet  in  height,  facing  the  beautiful  bay  and  harbor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; aud  looking  directly  out  through  the  Golden  Gate  towards  the 
regions  of  the  setting  sun  and  covering  all  the  miles  that  lie  between, 
are  blossoming  orchards  and  fertile  farms;  and  where  the  Tnainliud 
meets  the  bay,  the  eityof  Oakland,  covering  an  area  of  many  mitea, 
lifts  her  graceful  spires  amid  the  trees  and  gardens  that  snrronud  tilt 
homes  of  50,000  inhabitants. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fulfilment  of  a  remarkable  prophecy  found  in  a 
poem  written  in  17!)4  by  Dr.  Dwight  of  New  Haven — it  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  grandfather  of  Dr.  Dwight,  president  of  Yale  College : 

All  hail  tboa  Western  World  I    B;  heaven  designed 

Tho  CKample  bright  to  reuovate  minikiud  I 

Soou  ahall  thy  Houa  across  tho  maiiil.md  rciam, 

And  claini,  un  far  Pacific':*  sliorcs,  their  liomc. 

Proud  cniumerce'a  mnle  tho  western  but^o  ahall  lave ; 

The  long  white  spire  lie  iitiagoil  oa  tho  wave ; 

Where  marahos  tccmod  with  death,  shall  meada  unfold; 

Untrodden  dill's  resign  their  atures  of  gold. 

Where  slept  pereuuial  night,  sball  scinnce  riae, 

And  neio  born  O-r/ordi  cheer  tho  evening  sktca. 

I  think  I  know  something  of  the  estimate  in  which  the  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  the  new  States  were  wont  to  be  held  by  oar 
brothers  in  the  older  States;  and  no  doubt  there  was  (and  may  be  still 
for  aught  I  know)  much  to  Justify  the  tone  of  voice,  the  expression  of 
face,  and  tho  impression  sought  to  bo  conveyed,  as  they  were  alluded 
to  aa  "  Western  Colleges."  But  when  you  think  or  speak  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  try  to  think  and  speak  of  her  as  she  is.  The  limits 
of  a  x>aper  for  an  occasion  like  this,  and  the  ground  to  be  covered  in  the 
subject  assigned  nte,  forbid  that  I  should  dwell  much  longer  on  this 
particular  part  of  our  system  of  public  education,  I  invite  those  who 
are  interested  in  this  special  line  of  work,  aud  all  who  are  disposed  to 
be  well  informed  concerning  our  university,  to  tivke  a  copy  of  the  last 
Begister,  a  number  of  which  I  have  here  for  this  special  purpose. 
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To  summarize  then: 

The  University  of  California  is  an  integral  part  of  the  public  educa- 
tional system  of  the  State.  As  such  it  aims  to  complete  the  work  begun 
in  the  public  schools.  Through  aid  from  the  State  and  the  United 
States,  and  by  private  munificence,  it  furnishes  ample  facilities  for  in- 
struction in  science,  literature,  and  the  professions  of  law,  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  pharmacy.  In  the  colleges  of  letters,  agriculture,  min- 
ing, mechanics,  civil  engineering,  and  chemistry,  in  the  literary  course 
and  in  the  course  in  letters  and  political  science,  these  privileges  are 
offered  without  charge  for  tuition  to  all  persons  that  are  qualified  for 
admission.  The  professional  colleges,  being  self  sustaining,  require 
moderate  tuition  fees.  All  courses  are  open  to  all  persons  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex.  The  constitution  of  the  State,  as  will  appear -elsewhere 
in  my  address,  provides  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  university,  with  its 
existing  departments  of  instruction. 

The  departments  of  instruction  comprise  the  following : 

1.  In  Berkeley. 


1.  The  College  of  Letters : 

(a)  Classical  course. 
{b)  Literary  course. 
(c)  Course  in  letters  and  polit- 
ical science. 

2.  The  College  of  Agriculture. 


3.  The  Coll^ge^  of  Mechanics. 

4.  The  College  of  Mining. 

5.  The  College  of  Civil  Engineer- 

ing. 
G.  The  College  of  C  hemistry. 


2.  In  San  Feancisco. 


1.  The  Hastings  College  of   the 

Law. 

2.  The  Toland  College  of  Medicine. 


3.  The  College  of  Dentistry. 

4.  The  California  College  of  Phar- 


macy. 


It  is  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  board  of  regents,  which  includes  the 
Governor,  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  the 
State  superintendent,  the  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
the  president  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  San  Francisco,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university,  and  sixteen  other  regents  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  approved  by  the  Senate. 

To  this  body  of  regents  the  State  has  committed  the  administration 
of  the  university,  including  the  finances,  care  of  property,  appointment 
of  teachers,  and  determination  of  the  interior  organization  in  all  partic- 
ulars not  already  determined  by  law. 

The  instruction  and  government  of  the  students  are  intrusted  to  the 
academic  senate  and  the  faculties  of  the  various  colleges.  The  senate 
consists  of  all  persons  engaged  in  giving  instruction  in  any  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  university  by  authority  of  the  board  of  regents.  It 
holds  its  meetings  twice  a  year. 
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.      The  resources  fi-om  which  the  nuiveraity  is  maintained  were  dednl 
from  rarioiis  aourcea,  and  include  tbe  foUowiug  eudowments : 

1.  Seminary  fund  and  public  building  fuiul  granted  to  the  SUM 
Congress. 

2.  The  property  received  from  tlio  College  of  Calironiin,  incladlBgi 
at  Berkeley. 

3.  The  fund  derived  from  Coogrcsaioual  land  gniut  of  Jnly  3, 1S61 ' 

4.  Tide  land,  land  fiiud,  appropriated  by  the  State. 

5.  Specific  appropriations  by  Legislature,  for  bnildiii^,  c-urrent 
I>eiises,  &c. 

G.  Gilts  of  individuals. 

The  general  funds  of  the  nniversity  arc  devoted  to  the  Coll«sea 
LeLters  and  College  of  Science.  The  Colleges  of  Medicine,  Deuttsttj. 
and  PharmiK-y  arc  self-supporting.  The  College  of  Law  has  a  w|kUMe 
endowment, 

Tlin  income  of  tho  university  for  tbe  \nst  year  approsimnted  #200^011. 

The  corps  of  over  dO  professors  and  assixtauts  engaged  rejrnlartyii 
the  work  of  instruction  at  Berkeley  include.s  some  whose  fame,  iu  Uiei! 
sI■e(^illl  lines  of  thought  and  work,  is  not  circumacribod  by  tbe  boau^- 
ariesof  our  country.  TheUniversity  of  California,  with  all  it«fiplendid 
equipments  in  every  other  respect,  is  Bjiecially  rich  iu  its  nunsaally  Mi, 
strong,  able,  earnest  teaching  force.  And  after  all  thnt  can  be  safal  ol 
buildings,  and  apparatus,  and  libraries,  and  all  the  helpa  and  aids  tkiC 
ciin  bo  given  tbe  student  anywhere,  is  ho  not  finally  fortunate  or  on- 
fortiuiulc  in  aecoriliint-c  with  the  kinil  of  men  lie  mnst  meet  as  his  guide; 
ami  instructors  f  The  answer  to  my  question  is  expressed  in  the  apho- 
rism, "The  teacher  raukes  tho  school."  A  umgnzine  article  which  I 
read  recently  relates  of  President  Garfteki,  that  some  year^  ago  ho  rt- 
tended  a  meeting  of  the  alumni  of  Williams  College  (of  whom  he  wu 
not  tlio  least  distinguished).  There  was  presented  to  this  meeiingof 
her  sons  the  urgent  need  their  Alma  Hater  hud  of  new  apparatus  and 
other  appliances  of  study.  (Jeoeral — then  Senator — Gartield  Maid  thai 
he  was  fully  conscious  of  the  value  of  these  things.  '-Hut,"  said  he, 
"give  mo  a  log  cabin  in  tho  State  of  Ohio,  with  one  room  in  it,  and  t 
bench  with  President  Hopkins  at  one  end  of  it,  and  mc  at  the  other, 
ami  that  would  be  a  college  good  enongh  for  uie." 

We  have  in  the  faculty  of  our  university  more  than  one  man  whow 
words  are  ;ui  inspiration,  and  whoso  very  presence  is  a  benediction  to 
the  student. 

I  believe,  moreover,  that  our  niiiversity  reaches  out  and  down,  and 
comes  nearer  to  the  people,  in  their  industrial  interests,  than  is  usual 
with  institutions  of  the  higtier  education.  Bulletins  are  issucil,  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  agricultural  dejtartincnt,  and  widely  and  gratni- 
toualy  distributed  to  those  directly  inU'rested,  giving  the  results  of  scieo- 
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tific  investigations  and  experiments  of  direct,  practical  value  and  im- 
portance to  the  farmer,  the  fruit-grower,  and  the  vineyardist ;   by  tlie 
a  department  of  chemistry,  giving  the  results  of  analyses  made  by  the 
~  professor  of  chemistry,  in  his  capacity  as  State  analyst,  to  whom,  as 
t:  sach,  may  be  sent  mineral  waters,  wines,  soils,  or  anything  else,  and  by 

anybody,  for  official  examination  and  analysis. 
t       The  wine  interests,  now  assuming  such  vast  proportions  in  California, 
are  not  forgotten,  and  the  university  has  a  large  fermenting  cellar  and 
all  necessary  appliances  for  thorough,  intelligent,  practical  work,  as 
well  as  scientific  investigation  and  experiment.    Some  splendid  and 
'   very  successful  experimental  work  is  being  done  there  also,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  determining  the  character  and  values  of  ores  by  the  use  of  the 
microscope.    Indeed,  in  the  department  of  mineralogy  and  metallurgy, 
I  have  been  told  by  those  who  were  in  position  to  be  thoroughly  in- 
formed on  the  subject,  that  very  few  institutions  anywhere  are  better 
equipped  than  our  university.    In  addition  to  other  large  collections, 
those  of  the  State  Geological  Survey,  which  cost  the  State  government 
jj  hundredsof  thousands  of  dollars,  are  now  the  property  of  the  institution, 
f^  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  rich  simply  in  case  specimens,  but  in  hand 
^:  specimens  for  manipulation  by  the  students  as  well.    Moreover  there  is 
j!  a  fully  equipped  assay  office,  and  a  department,  with  all  the  mechanical 
-J  appliances  of  mining,  such  as  a  quartz  mill,  crushers,  concentrators,  &c., 
^   where  the  student  can  see  practical  work  carried  on  in  the  beneficiation 
j;    of  ores.    Without  detailing  the  practical  work  done  in  the  mechanical 
^    arts  college,  or  the  fine  art  gallery,  the  gift  of  Henry  D.  Bacon,  or  more 
than  naming  the  library,  enriched  by  gifts  by  many  generous  givers — 
indeed,  in  a  word,  without  elaborating  further,  I  repeat  that  the  people 
of  our  State  feel,  that  in  the  University  of  California  they  have,  not 
only  a  place  for  their  young  men  and  women  to  go  to  for  instruction  in 
any  branch  of  human  knowledge,  but  that  they  themselves,  from  day  to 
day,  at  their  homes  and  in  their  business,  can  share  in  its  advantages, 
and  enjoy  its  blessings.    Without  at  all  yielding  any  of  its  strength  or 
it«  dignity,  it  is  made,  essentially,  a  university  of  and  for  the  people. 
In  the  new  constitution,  adopted  in  1879,  no  provision  was  made  for 
high  schools,  each  local  board  being  left  free  to  establish  them  if  so 
disposed,  and  willing  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  by  local  taxation — 
and  therefore  as  next  in  our  State  system,  I  mention  our  two 

NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

One  of  these  is  located  at  San  Jos6,  50  miles  from  San  Francisco,  in 
the  midst  of  the  fertile  Santa  Clara  Valley,  and  the  other  at  Los  An- 
geles, in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  and  distant  from  San  Fran- 
cisco 500  miles. 

The  State  early  recognized  the  necessity  of  having  trained  and  com- 
petent teachers  in  the  public  schools.     To  this  end  a  State  normal 


!• 
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school  was  orgauized  in  Julj',  lSli2.  It  wgs  Hr^t  located  in  Saa  Fl» 
Cisco,  but  was  soon  removed  to  San  Josd,  that  city  giviug  for  its giui 
square  coutaiuing  2S  acres  in  tbe  center  of  tlie  town.  Upon  Ihia, 
State  erecteil  a  magnificent  buildiDj;  custtnj;  itixrartlH  of  C3iXI,( 
lliis  biiildiug  WHS  a  fewyearsiigodcfitroyed  by  lire,  l>ut  upon  tben 
site  was  erected  the  present  batlding,  of  et^ual  capacity  uud  uonvesit 
with  the  former. 

The  statistics  of  this  school  show  a  great«r  tinmber  of  normal  i 
dents  than  any  in  the  country,  except  those  uf  y«w  York  City  tai 
Philadelphia.  This  docs  not  include  prleata  normal  school;),  Imtoal; 
those  supported  by  the  Stitte.  To  the  19  toachem  i-uiployeil  in  tk 
iustitntiou  is  paid  an  aggregutu  iu  salary  of  Sl^tl.OOO  aunually,  nagiaf 
from  94,000,  the  salary  of  the  pi'iiici[tal,  to  $SoO,  tU(^  l»n-e»t  i>ai(l  lo«i9 
of  the  regular  corps.  In  the  ~^  years  of  its  work,  tliia  scbiml 
graduated  1,12G  teachers.  That  tbo  school  is  doing  goo<l  wiv):. 
that  its  graduates  are  in  demand,  is  shown  by  the  faut  thai,  al  Ui 
present  time,  no  graduate  of  the  school  who  desirots  to  toaoli  is  with' 
a  position. 

In  Seittember,  1SS2,  a  branch  school  \Tas  opened,  by  autliority  of  m 
act  of  the  Legislature,  at  Los  Angeles,  the  city  giving  a  beaotiflil 
of  S  acres  directly  iu  the  town,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  At 
city  and  surroaudiog  country.  The  school  has  sent  out  225  gradna 
Tho  corps  of  instructors  numbers  7,  and  the  annual  pay-roll  is  9ll,l 

The  present  Legislature  was  considering,  when  I  oame   away,  ik 
question  of  establishing  a  like  institntion  in  the  nortbem  section 
the  State,  and  I  have  learned,  sineo  si'ttiji;:  East,  that  the  bill  pjsi*a  ~ 

lUGII    S<.'HOOLS. 

About  the  time  the  constitutional  eonreutiou  met  to  frame  a  ne*" 
constitution  for  California,  namely,  iu  ISTS,  there  was  au  unusual  ap- 
tatiou  of  those  vexed  questions  of  social  and  political  economy  fnw 
which  no  State  cau  bo  always  free.  Oae  result  of  this  strife  was  ■ 
clause  jiroviding  that  no  State  funds  shall  go  to  support  any  pubUc 
school  of  a  grade  higher  than  a  grammar  school,  and  that  all  soh(Md& 
supported  by  St^te  aid  should  be  taught  in  the  English  Inngnage  ool;. 
While  this  w.is  regarded  as  a  direct  blow  at  the  high  schools,  it  vat 
really  so  iu  its  moral  efl'ect  only,  because  the  amount  received  fromthf  I 
State  fund  liad  never  been  sullicient  to  support  more  than  the  lower 
grade  of  schools.  Xbe  action  of  the  convention,  however,  was  onlj 
another  illustration  of  that  delightful  incoiisisfency  which  preJndiceJ 
or  unreasoning  men  will  use.  Tliesc  law-in;ikers  were  ready  to  provide  , 
for  a  free  university,  while  at  the  :5anie  time  they  wonhl  weaken  or 
destroy  the  free  bridge  wliirh  wixild  carry  tlieir  children  from  the  gram- 
mar school  to  the  entrance  of  tliis  higher  education.  Fortunately.  iLi-' 
iictiondid  not  represent  the  sen ti meat  or  wish  of  our  people,  and  a  sjs 
temof  high  schools  has  been  maiatained  byeity  taxation  in  our  princip^ 
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cities.  (lu  my  own  city  of  Oakland,  the  city  tax  for  school  purposes  for 
the  ensuing  year  was  fixed  by  the  city  council,  a  few  days  before  I  left 
home,  at  24  cents  on  the  $100.  This  on  the  assessment  roll  of  $30,000,000 
will  yield  $72,000.)  The  faculty  of  the  university,  recognizing  the  unity 
of  the  system,  admit  without  examination  graduates  of  approved  high 
schools,  on  recommendation  of  their  principals.  The  schools  are  ap- 
proved by  a  visiting  committee  from  the  faculty,  who  examine  the 
courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  from  time  to  time.  Presi- 
dent Holden  says  of  this  in  his  biennial  report :  '^  If  it  is  carried  out 
in  good  feeling,  and  with  a  due  sense  of  responsibility,  the  result  will 
be  to  weld  the  whole  public  school  system  into  an  organic  whole.  We 
are  not  yet  prepared  to  admit  private  schools,  however  excellent,  to 
our  accredited  list." 

A  special  feature  in  our  whole  system  is  the  growing  importance  at- 
tached to  the  study  of  our  own  language.  I  believe  that  in  English  re- 
quirements the  University  of  Cahfornia  takes  the  lead  of  American 
universities ;  and  the  impulse  thus  given  is  felt  to  the  lowest  grades  of 
our  primary  schools.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is  reported  recently  as  say- 
ing that  he  wished  he  might  see  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  England 
the  same  kind  and  amount  of  study  bestowed  on  English  as  is  given  to 
foreign  tongues.  We  hope  that  in  the  next  visit  to  America  of  this 
distinguished  gentleman  he  will  come  to  California,  that  we  may  en- 
joy the  satisfaction  of  seeing  and  hearing,  not  only  Mr.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, the  distinguished  poet  and  essayist,  but  what  to  every  true 
teacher  would  be  almost  as  great  a  boon,  the  son  of  Thomas  Arnold  of 
Kugby.  We  will  show  him  that  we  have,  at  least,  a  true  conception  of 
his  ideal,  and  are  striving  for  its  attainment. 

In  the  pamphlet  concerning  the  Oakland  Public  Schools,  which  I  have 
brought  to  distribute  among  you,  I  have  spoken  so  fully  of  the  work  of 
the  Oakland  High  School  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  this  topic  more 
at  length.  This  school  stands  first  in  the  State  in  the  estimation  of  the 
university  faculty  as  to  the  thoroughness  of  work  done  in  all  lines  of 
study.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  other  approved  schools  adopt  sub- 
stantially the  sjime  courses  as  those  followed  in  Oakland. 

I  have  incidentally  alluded  to  our  new  constitution,  but,  to  present 
clearly  our  public  school  system,  I  must  speak  on  this  point  somewhat 
more  at  length. 

The  present  constitution  of  California  was  adopted  by  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple May  7,  1879,  and  went  into  eflTect  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1880* 

The  changes  wrought  by  this  instrument  were  radical  in  many  de- 
partments of  government,  and  this  is  specially  true  of  the  school  de- 
partment. By  the  old  constitution  and  the  laws  passed  in  accordance 
with  its  provisions,  the  school  system  was  essentially  a  State  system. 
The  central  governing  body  was  the  State  Board  of  Education,  com- 
posed of  the  Governor,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  principal  of 
the  normal  school,  and  the  county  superintendents  of  certain  counties 
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nnineil.  Tliis  board  a4ioi)t©iI  a  aniform  B»ries  of  toxt-boolts,  the 
wUicli  booka,  so  selected,  was  «ompal8ory  in  all  the  sobools  of  tho  Suir; 
it  also  pre^rlbed  the  course  of  study  for  all  tbe  schools,  anit  tbe  lisld 
books  from  whieli  selections  coald  be  made  for  the  district  Bchod  Ubi» 
ries.  Tlipy  also  prepared  and  sent  oat  the  questions  to  be  us«d  by  tk 
local  boards  iu  tbe  examinations  of  teachers,  and,  upoa  the  TVtnn^ 
issued  State  certificates  of  three  grades,  valid  in  all  the  counties  of  I 
State.    They  also  issued  life  diplomas  and  cdueattooal  diplomas. 

Following  is  the  article  on  education  in  tbe  new  coostitutioii  u 
adopted  iu  May,  1879,  with  section  7  aa  amended  by  vote  of  the  pi«]il< 
later,  viz,  in  November,  1884.  This  last  provides  for  the  preimnitioif 
and  pubUcation  by  the  State  of  a  series  of  text-books. 

ARTICLE  IX. 


Sxcnox  1.  A  (reneral  dUTuBiou  of  kaowloilge  nud  Latelligence  beiDgesaetitUllOlb 
preserTatiOD  i>f  the  rights  nuil  liberties  ol  tho  people,  tbo  Logislatnre  sball  eoeoai^ 
bj  all  suitable  moaOB  the  promotion  of  inI«]leotiinl,  sciontifio,  moml,  and  aitrioattant 
improvement. 

8kc.  'i.  A  saperlntendcat  of  pnblic  iDgtraotion  shall,  at  each  guboro&torikl  Hffftttf 
after  the  oduptioa  of  this  coDstitation,  be  eleoted  liy  the  qualifieil  el^cton  *t  ^ 
State.  Ho  ahall  receive  a  salary  equal  to  that  of  the  secrclarj  of  state,  aatl  -*"W 
enter  upon  tlie  dnties  of  Lis  office  oa  ibe  Sist  Mouday  after  the  first  day  of  Jaanw 
uexl  succeeding  Lis  eleotiou. 

Sxc.  9.  A  BnpeiinteDdeiit  of  Bohoola  fur  aaoli  aoaut  j  shall  be  eleoted  by  iJw  qnili- 
fled  electors  thereof  at  each  guheroalorial  election  :  J'roriifeii,  That  the  LegisUtan 

Sec.  4.  The  proceeds  of  all  lanil-  :  ■.  ii  '■  ,■.  ■  l. .  :l  .t  niaj  be  gcantcd  hy  the  UniKrf 
States  to  this  Stute  fur  the  KUppm  :•:■-.  m'uIh,  ^vhji^h  mny  be,  or  ma;  hin 

been,  sold  or  disposed  of,  Jitid  t!ii    h  ,  .   i-  md  acrca  of  laud  granl*J  In  tin 

new  StatM  uudecaa  act  of  Cou^'i  ■  --  .,.-■;,  !.,i  i :  .;  ili.>  prucueds  of  the  publje  laoji 
nmoDg  tlio  several  Slates  of  tho  Uuiun,  iii^iinntd  A.  D.  one  thouiutnd  eight  hnodnd 
uud  forty-one,  nnd  all  estates  of  docpased  persons  who  may  huvo  died  nithonl  Irv- 
ing Bnltlorheir,  atidaUosnchporceut,  aa  muy  hu  i; muted,  or  may  bare  been  gnnled. 
by  Congress  dti  the  aiile  of  lunils  in  thi!i  Stute,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpeUial  fund, 
the  iiitereat  of  which,  together  with  all  the  rents  of  the  unsold  Isiids,  nnd  sucli  otbl 
means  as  the  Logislotore  may  provide,  shall  he  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  «[► 
[Kirt  of  common  achouls  throughout  the  Stute. 

Seo.  Ti.  The  LegiHlatnre  shall  provids  fur  »  system  of  common  schools  by  n-hich  a 
free  school  tih.iU  bo  kept  np  and  Hnppurted  in  cacb  district  at  least  sis  muulha  in  every 
year,  after  the  Ritt  year  in  which  u  ecboul  has  been  eslablishetl. 

Sec.  C  The  public  school  system  shall  include  primary  and  grammar  schools,  anil 
Bucb  high  schools,  evening  schools,  normal  sclioula,  and  technical  schools,  .is  mav  I"- 
established  by  the  lA'gislatnre,  or  by  iiinnicipal  or  district  nnlhority  ;  but  the  eulin 
revenno  derived  from  the  State  Kcbo'il  fund,  and  tho  State  school  tax,  shall  be  u>- 
plied  escliisively  to  the  s"p|>ort  of  primary  nnd  grammar  achouls. 

Skc.  7.  The  Gov.Tonr,  solnrint.nnh-nt  ..f  public  instruction,  and  the  priucipaUof 
the  State  Nnnn;.!  Schiinls,  ,ball  con^ritnle  llio  Stale  Hoard  of  IMii cation,  .ind  sliill 
compile,  or  e;!!.-;.'  (,>  hi'  coniiiiled,  and  mlopt  a  nnifnrin  s.Tics  of  test-books  for  uso  io 
)ols  throughout  the  State.     The  Slate  board  may  cause  such  teit- 
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books,  when  adopted,  to  be  printed  and  pablisbed  by  ihfi  superintendent  of  State 
printingi  at  the  State  printing  office,  and  when  so  printed  and  published,  to  be  dis- 
tributed and  sold  at  the  cost  price  of  printing,  publishing,  and  distributing  the  same. 
The  text-books  so  adopted  shall  continue  in  use  not  less  than  four  years ;  and  said 
State  board  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  Legis- 
lature shall  provide  for  a  board  of  education  in  each  county  in  the  State.  The  county 
superintendents  and  the  county  boards  of  education  shall  have  control  of  the  ex- 
amination of  teachers  and  the  granting  of  teachers'  certificates  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions.    [Amendment  adopted  November  4,  1884.] 

Sec.  8.  No  public  money  shall  ever  be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian 
or  denominational  school,  or  any  school  not  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  officers 
of  the  public  schools ;  nor  shall  any  sectarian  or  denominational  doctrine  be  taught, 
or  instruction  thereon  be  permitted,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  of  the  common 
schools  of  this  State. 

Sec.  9.  The  University  of  California  shall  constitute  a  public  trust,  and  its  organi- 
zation and  government  shall  be  perpetually  continued  in  the  form  and  character  pre- 
scribed by  the  organic  act  creating  the  same,  passed  March  twenty-third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  (and  the  several  acts  amendatory  thereof),  subject  only  to 
such  legislative  control  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
its  endowments  and  the  proper  investment  and  security  of  its  funds.  It  shall  be  en- 
tirely independent  of  all  political  or  sectarian  influence,  and  kepf  free  therefrom  in 
the  appointment  of  its  regents,  and  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs;  provided, 
that  all  the  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  donated  to  this  State  by 
act  of  Congress,  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  (and  the  sev- 
eral acts  amendatory  thereof),  shall  be  invested  as  provided  by  said  acts  of  Congress, 
and  the  interest  of  said  moneys  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  endow- 
ment, support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  of  agriculture,  where  the 
leading  objects  shall  be  (without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
and  including  military  tactics)  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
scientific  and  practical  agriculture  and. the  mechanic  arts,  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  and  conditions  of  said  acts  of  Congress ;  and  the  Legislature  shall  pro- 
vide that  if,  through  neglect,  misappropriation,  or  any  other  contingency,  any  portion 
of  the  funds  so  set  apart  shall  be  diminished  or  lost,  the  State  shall  replace  such  por- 
tion so  lost  or  misappropriated,  so  that  the  principal  thereof  shall  remain  forever  un- 
diminished. No  person  shall  be  debarred  admission  to  any  of  the  collegiate  depart- 
ments of  the  university  on  account  of  sex. 

By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  duty  of  examining  and  certificating 
teachers  was  taken  from  the  State  board,  and  vested  in  the  local  or 
county  boards  of  education.  Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention,  a  very  bitter  contest  had  been  waged  between  rival 
publishers  for  the  adoption  by  the  State  board  of  their  respective  books, 
reaching  even  the  Legislature  and  the  courts,  and  the  echoes  of  the 
conflict  had  hardly  died  away  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Suspicions,  moreover,  had  for  some  time  existed  that  the  questions  for 
teachers'  examinations,  sent  out  by  the  Stat«  board  to  the  various 
counties  ot  the  State,  would  sometimes  and  by  some  means  get  into  the 
hands  of  favored  candidates  before  the  examinations  began,  and  these 
suspicions  found  confirmation  and  a  crisis  came,  when,  on  the  evening 
before  one  of  these  examinations,  a  San  Francisco  paper  published  all 
the  questions  for  the  three  days'  examination. 
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Tbeao  tilings  un  doubt  bad  tbeii-  iutliiouou  iu  catutiDi;  the  oonvratiti 
to  insert  in  tbu  nev  iualrniucnt  ttiu  guctious  so  completely  ohanginglki 
sfMtuni  from  oue  of  ceutmlized  i»ower — iin  easeatiitUy  State  syst«tn,w 
lias  bueu  said,  to  oue  in  which  the  chief  powers,  those  of  adopting  t«il 
books,  &c.,  were  I'eleguted  to  the  local  boards.  The  adoption  oftb 
constitution  was  very  geuerally  opposed  by  teachers  and  Bchool'offinn 
on  acconnt  of  the  odnciiUoual  section,  but  it  was  neverthele>ss  adi^ted 
by  A  largo  vote. 

The  text-book  question,  transferred  to  the  52  county  boiirils  of 
cation  and  the  boards  of  cdncatiou  of  the  60ver.tl  cities  of  tba  Stafc 
still  attracted  attention  and  excited  discussion.  The  almlitionofStiM 
uniformity  was  not  altogether  popular,  people  on«n  being  obliged  H 
change  school-books  as  they  moved  from  one  county  to  auoCfaer,  and  ii 
some  instances  even,  as  they  moved  from  towii  to  eouutry  or  vice  vtm 
in  the  same  county — and  so,  as  the  outcome  of  the  whole  inatter,at» 
lion  7  of  Article  IX  of  the  oonslitntion  was  amended  iu  18S4,  to  readw 
just  given.  The  publication  of  test-books  by  the  State  is  not  gcnent; 
mid  that  it  is  a  matter  of  interest,  and  that  the  exiicrimeDt  In  Cat 
fomia  is  attracting  some  attention  among  the  school  people  of  llwMr 
eral  States,  is  manifest  by  the  numerous  iettrrs  of  inqairy  receind 
ttom  other  States  at  the  Stato  otbce  iu  Sacramento,  and  oven  at  i^ 
own  office  iu  Oakland.  And  so,  if  a  cotiveoient  time  shall  offer,  and  il 
Is  desired,  {  will  read  a  few  pages  (which.  I  will  now  fbr  tlie  preMOl 
pass  by)  giving  the  present  statns  of  this  feature,  and  will  have  hen 
for  your  inspection  some  copies  of  the  books  thus  far  prepared  anl 
gradually  going  into  use.  (This  w,ia  subsequently  called  for  and  ii 
given  later  on. — Editos.) 

The  adoption  of  the  new  eonstituliou,  as  has  been  staled,  had  b«a 
very  generally  oi>posed  by  teachers  and  school  oflicers  on  account  of 
this  article  on  Education,  coraiiletely  revolutionizing,  as  it  did,  th* 
school  system  of  the  Slate  under  which  so  groat  progress  had  hevn 
made  in  educational  facilities  and  in  educational  work,  and  undft 
which  our  schools  hiul  so  prospered.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  Ihn 
veiy  grave  doubts  should  have  been  enteriaincd  by  many  of  the  meet 
earnest  friends  of  public  education  as  to  what  the  ontfomc  would  be- 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  elected  the  first  superintendent  of  public  iP- 
struclion  under  the  new  organic  net,  and  it  was  my  privilege  to  have  » 
helping  part  in  adjusting  tlie  school  law  and  ILc  machinery  of  the  ik- 
partnieitt  to  the  new  order  of  things ;  to  aid  in  holding  fast  that  whkii 
was  good,  and,  in  the  chiiiigea  necessary  to  be  made,  in  securing  ihf 
best  possible  provisions  iu  the  light  of  experience  and  the  fullest  infer 
mation  obtninable.  Iu  this  connection,  I  quote  a  brief  paragraph  from 
the  eoncludiug  words  of  my  last  report  as  State  superiuteudent  to  thf 
Governor: 

During  my  tonn  of  ofti.i>, ON[ii'ciall,v  tbo  carlkT  nunillis  tliircof,  and  tuorv  vapetiJSj 
during  tbo  rtvisioii  uf  lln'  bi.'Iii">1  i.'iw,  I  lalit  iinili-r  Irilirilo  thii  i'X|ierioii<.-v  Knd  iilit' 
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ment  of  teachers  aud  school  officers  all  over  the  State ;  and  the  department  has  largely 
profited  thereby.  It  would  be  au  inexcusable  oversight,  if  not  downright  injastice, 
should  I  fall  particularly  to  mention  in  this  connection  the  name  of  the  veteran  sn- 
perintendent,  teacher,  and  author,  Hon.  John  Swett.  By  his  wise  counsel,  I  was 
greatly  aided  in  meeting  and  solving  the  many  difficult  questions  which  confironted 
me  at  the  very  outset  of  my  term. 

I  am  glad  to  pronounce  in  this  presence  the  name  of  the  man  whom 
the  teachers  of  oar  State  and  coast  delight  to  honor^  as  standing  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  American  educators,  and  whom  our  people  will  al- 
ways hold  in  grateful  remembrance  for  the  intelligence,  zeal,  and  cour- 
age with*  which  he  labored  as  State  superintendent  in  an  important 
epoch  in  California's  early  educational  history. 

The  Legislature  of  1880  and  the  executive  were  entirely  hospitable 
to  public  education ;  were  disposed  to  act  in  all  things  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  cause ;  to  do  all  things  necessary  to  strengthen  this 
great  and  mighty  arm  of  the  State ;  the  arm,  viz :  which,  reaching  out 
to  the  coming  generation,  protects  them  from  the  brutishness  or  the  ra- 
pacity which  would  withhold  from  them  their  birth-right  of  intelligence, 
guarding  them  against  ignorance — that  prolific  mother  of  all  miseries, 
wrongs,  and  disasters — as,  with  its  other  mighty  arm  it  guards  its 
present  against  crime — guards  the  peaceful,  honest  citizen,  against  the 
assassin  and  the  thief. 

With  all  else  that  was  to  be  done  in  a  short  session  of  100  days  in  re- 
arranging and  re-adjusting  other  departments  to  the  new  conditions 
(the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  after  the  first  are  only  60  days),  the  re- 
casting of  the  school  laws  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  small  joint  sub- 
committee of  earnest  men,  in  connection  with  the  State  superintendent 
and  to  this  committee  were  immediately  referred,  upon  their  introduction 
in  either  house,  all  bills  upon  educational  matters.  The  school  law  could 
thus  be  prepared  as  a  harmonious  whole,  and  as  such  was  finally  pre- 
sented and  passed.  Under  it  the  system  has  worked  without  any  per- 
ceptible jar,  and  in  several  respects  the  schools  are  in  abetter  condition 
to-day  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  We  feel  that  in  California  we 
have  a  school  system  and  a  code  of  school  laws  embracing  many  most 
excellent  features — calculated  to  secure  the  very  best  results. 

I  have  with  me  a  few  copies  of  a  pamphlet,  containing  the  school  laws, 
the  constitution,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  board  of 
education.    These  pamphlets,  so  far  as  they  will  go,  are  at  your  disposal. 

Some  of  the  features  of  special  value  and  excellence  are : 

1.  A  State  board  of  education.  It  is  composed  of  the  Governor,  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the  principals  of  the  normal 
schools.  A  small  board,  and  with  limited  powers,  but  still,  a  State 
board. 

2.  A  State  system,  to  the  extent  that  the  State  board  makes  rules 
and  regulations  (within  the  State  laws)  for  the  government  of  the 
schools,  and  district  school  libraries,     Uniform  school  registers  9^v^ 
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also  propBred,  by  tlie  State  suporiDtendtinb,  distribated  to  the  scl 
ami  their  use  made  coinpuUory. 

3.  The  profeaaional  recognitioa  of  tesicliors.  Tbe  State  bounl  uuder 
specified  coiiditious  issaes  educational  diplomas,  valid  for  aix  yeim, 
and  life  diplomas:  the  former  upoa  fire  years,  and  the  latter  ou  tee 
yeatB  of  successful  expcrieuce,  Upoii  these,  local  boards  iiuine  their 
oertilicates  without  examinatiou.  The  life  diplomas  and  State  uomul 
diplomas  of  otber  States  are  similarly  recognized. 

i.  Thorough  supervision.  Beside  the  State  auperin  ten  dent  (who,  by 
the  constitution,  ranks  with  the  secretary  of  State),  there  is,  iu  each  of 
tbe  5'i  counties,  a  county  Kuperiuteudent  of  schools.  He  is  a  conalita' 
tioual  officer,  is  elected  by  tbe  people,  and  holds  ofBce  for  foar  ye«n. 
Tbe  salary  paid  ranges  from  8500  to  $2,400  per  auQum,  the  arerajn 
being  something  over  Jl.OOO,  In  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisoa 
it  is  $4,000. 

a.  County  boards  of  education,  and  the  provision  that  at  least  tiro  of 
the/our  appointed  members  shall  be  professional  teachers  hokliug  flnit- 
grade  certificates.  The  county  superintendeut  is,  ec  aj^cio,  a  mcmltet. 
As  a  rule,  one  or  both  of  the  other  two  appointed  members  are  also 
teachers,  and  thus  teachers  are  examined  and  certittcntod  by  that 
peers. 

6.  County  teachers'  institutes.  lit  counties  of  twenty  or  moro  scbool 
districts,  tbe  superintendent  muxt  bold  an  institute  at  least  once  eaoti 
year,  continuing  not  lesx  than  lArce  uor  uiom  thau^rcdays.  In  tba 
smaller  counties  he  may,  iu  his  discretion,  hold  them.  Teachers  an 
compelled  to  attend,  and  tbeir  pay  continues  while  in  attendance.  Ona 
hundred  dollars  are  appropriated  annually  for  the  espenso  of  the  iusli- 
tute,  together  with  the  sum  derived  fioni  a  fee  of  one  dollar  charpeJ 
each  candidate  at  a  teachers' esamiuntion,  and  each  applicaut  foracer 
titicateupon  credentials  from  another  State. 

7.  District  libraries.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  State  money  received  by 
each  district  must  go  to  the  library  fund;  provided,  however,  it  does 
not  exceed  950  per  auuuni. 

8.  Aq  official  journal.  The  State  boani  may  designate  some  edau- 
tional  monthly  journal  as  the  official  organ  of  tbe  department.  Thejoar- 
iial  so  designated  must  go  to  each  district,  be  preserved  iu  the  Ifbrarj. 
and  be  paid  for  out  of  the  library  fund  at  an  expense  not  to  exce«<l 
(1.50  per  year,  for  each  district. 

9.  Meetings  of  sn|ierintendents.  The  State  super! uteudent  may  call 
a  meeting  of  the  county  su|>erinteudeuts,  bieunially.  The  law  niakesit 
the  duty  of  the  su[>erintendent3  to  attend  and  the  supervisora  muni 
allow  and  pay  their  travelling  exi>enses. 

10.  Diplomas  of  graduation,  to  those  completing  the  preacribwl  course 
of  study.  Hy  this,  the  stimulus  and  inducements  for  boys  and  girls  to 
follow  to  completion  a  prescribed  course  whieU  has  heretofort*  beeu 
poufioed  to  high  echoola  »ni  colleges  ore  apphed  to  the  <listriot  mUooU. 
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Besnlt:  Boys  and  girls  remain  longer  at  school,. as  shown  by  the  rec- 
ords. 

11.  Women  made  eligible  for  edacational  offices.  Eesalt :  Well,  we 
school  officers  have  to  behave  oorselves.  Galifornians  are  proverbially 
gallant,  and  the  nomination  of  a  woman  always  makes  it  very  warm  for 
the  "other  fellow  ";  7  of  the  52  county  superintendents  are  women. 

12.  No  discrimination  against  female  teachers.  This  is  by  a  special 
act.  The  statute  is  crisp,  and  to  the  point.  It  is  not  long.  Here  it  is 
in  full : 

Section  1.  Females  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  shall, 
in  all  cases,  receive  the  same  compensation  as  is  allowed  to  male  teachers  for  like 
services,  when  holding  the  same  grade  certificates. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

(That's  California,  too.) 

13.  The  provisions  for  forming  new  districts ;  especially  valuable  in 
sparsely  settled  localities.  A  new  district  may  be  formed  on  application 
of  the  parents  of  15  census  children  (those  between  5  and  17  years  of 
age)  living  more  than  a  mile  from  any  school  house. 

14.  Lapsing  districts.  This  is  a  provision  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the 
foregoing;  a  district  lapsing,  if  the  average  daily  attendance  for  3  months 
is  only  5  or  less. 

15.  Mode  of  apportioning  school  moneys.  The  State  superintendent 
apportions  the  State  money  to  the  counties  on  basis  of  census  chil- 
dren. The  county  superintendent  apportions  the  State  and  county 
money  to  the  districts  in  his  county  so  that  the  smallest  districts  re- 
ceive, at  least,  $400  per  annum,  and  the  others  $500  for  every  70  census 
children,  and  fraction  not  less  than  20.  Any  balance  is  apportioned 
among  the  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  average  daily  attendance.  To  re- 
ceive any  money  at  ally  however,  a  district  must  have  maintained  a  six 
months'  school  during  the  previous  year  (except  prevented  by  flood, 
&c).  " 

It  occurs  to  me  to  remark  here  that  when,  in  the  early  days,  it  finally 
became  necessary  to  have  schools  of  some  kind,  private  schools,  more 
or  less  expensive,  sprang  up  in  all  directions.  You  must  remember  that 
money  was  plentiful  then,  and  easily  obtained,  and  Galifornians  of  those 
days  preferred  to  pay  for  everything  rather  than  get  it  for  nothing.  To 
many,  moreover,  the  idea  of  **  public  schools  "  was  objectionable.  But 
all  this  is  changed,  and  now  the  public  schools  are  the  pride  and  the 
boast  of  our  people. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  sections  just  read,  and  the  one  to  follow, 
school  districts  have  been  formed  and  public  school  houses  have  sprung 
up  on  every  hand.  Let  any  one  go  into  any  of  the  dilapidated  mining 
towns,  or  into  any  of  the  interior  towns  of  the  State  and  the  "  White 
School  House  on  the  Hill "  is  the  first  building  to  attract  the  eye. 
Whatever  their  surroundings,  their  school  bouse  is  their  pride. 
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A  frieud,  who  iiot  long  »tiicu  ninde  a  liiiiiting  and  fisbiug  triporct 
several  huudred  milea  of  the  nortlicrn  coast  counties,  where  there  in 
merely  small  Hcttlemeiits  arouud  saw  nulls,  iu  tlie  lumber  regions,  tt- 
marked  to  me  on  his  return,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  sarprise  to  him  lu 
see  BO  many  school  hoiise-s.  He  saw  them  in  places  where  there  mae, 
apparently,  no  residents,  where  only  a  few  loggers'  huts  were  butlt,  :iiid 
at  long  distances  trom  even  small  villages.  They  were  invariably  n- 
spectable-lookiDg  edifices,  neat  and  clean,  and  in  marked  contrast  t* 
many  of  the  dwelhngs  of  the  parents  of  the  children — the  settlers. 

10,  The  provision  that  all  the  money  received  from  the  State  fond  (eX' 
cept  the  10  per  oeut.  for  libraries)  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  pay- 
ment of  salaries  of  teachers  of  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

17,  This  eeotioQ  from  the  penal  code : 

654.  E\'erf  |>art>iit,  guardian,  or  othur  pcraon  wlio  opbrnlds,  iosoltck  or  »1>iMBa  *•} 
teaolier  of  Uio  pnbUo  gcUuolB,  in  the  prespnoe  or  hearing  of  a  pnpil  tb«rBat.  in  guilt; 
of  A  miBdoiueannr, 

IS.  We  have  apou  our  statute  books  a  compulsory  eilncation  Ijiw; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  a  "  dead  letter.? 

19.  The  various  provisions  for  county  and  district  taxation ;  indiui- 
ing  the  power  of  a  district  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  ecbud 
sites  and  the  erection  of  school  bnildings,  and  for  securing  the  pajnaut 
of  the  bonds ;  and,  generally,  the  very  liberal  pro^isioD  of  mooey  fit 
school  purposes. 

Concerning  this  last,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  two  Quite  diatintl 
theories  of  State  taxation  for  school  purposes.  One  theory  is.  that  tbe 
State  tax  should  be  small ;  that  the  dift'ereut  localities  should  tax  them- 
selves for  the  education  of  tht'ir  own  children,  and  that  no  locality 
should  be  taxed  to  educate  the  children  of  any  other  locality.  The 
other  theory  is,  that,  the  State  being  a  unit,  the  State  Jis  a  whole  is 
interested  in  reducing  illiteracy  to  a  niiuimuni  in  all  parts  of  its  terri- 
tory— that,  as  all  parts  of  the  State  are  tributary,  in  the  matters  of 
business  and  wealth  to  the  centers  of  population  and  trade,  it  is  hot 
just  and  proper  that  these  centers  shonld  coiUrilmte  of  their  abundance, 
towards  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  and  more  sparsely 
settled  sections  of  the  State,  This  latter  is  the  theory  which  controls 
in  California;  and  thus  we  find  that  San  rranciseo  has  contributed  to 
the  State  fund  in  taxes,  very  much  more  tliiiii  she  has  received  hack. 

The  State  apportionments  are  made  twiee  eacli  year,  in  February  and 
August.  Last  year  the  State  superintendent  apportioned  S1,84-1,0C5.0T. 
This,  on  the  census  roll  of  259,i'73  census  children,  was  a  iter  capita  of 
$7.09,  The  amount  so  apportioned,  was  derived  from  the  interest  upon 
secnrities  held  in  trust  by  the  State  tivasurer,  for  the  benefit  of  tli* 
school  fnnd,  from  poll-tax,  and  from  a  direct  property  tax. 

Iu  addition  to  this,  thei-e  weiv  raised  last  year  for  school  purposes 
iu  county  taxes  $9y(>,703.1iii ;  and  in  city  taxes  80!tl,001.64 ;  and  by  other 
sources— district  taxes,  &c.— 8138,5y(>.4S,  making  a  total  of  $4,13o,528j;i 
or  a  per  capita  of  nearly  $10,  on  tUo  ccusus  roll. 
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KINDERGARTEN  WORK. 

I  began  my  record  of  the  advantages  offered  to  the  youth  of  California 
with  a  sketch  of  her  highest  institution  of  learning.  That  record  would 
be  lacking  its  most  attractive  feature,  if  I  should  neglect  a  notice  of 
what  is  being  done  by  that  most  charming  and  valuable  of  modern 
methods  of  education — the  kindergarten.  From  the  nature  of  the  work 
it  must  be  done  largely  by  private  beneficence.  The  peculiar  fitness 
required  in  a  teacher,  the  necessarily  small  number  of  pupils  that  con- 
stitute a  class  and  the  elastic  and  discretionary  character  of  much  of 
the  instruction — make  it  difficult  to  engraft  it  upon  our  public  school 
system  except  in  a  limited  degree.  The  city  of  San  Francisco  has  two 
classes  connected  with  its  school  department  and,  so  far  p»s  I  am  in- 
formed, these  are  the  only  ones  receiving  public  aid. 

But  California  has  cordially  accepted  Froebel's  gift,  and  in  all  our 
larger  cities  and  towns,  the  kindergarten  is  a  recognized  institution. 
Thirty  free  Mndergartens  exist  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  alone, 
and  San  Francisco  stands  the  third  dtyin  the  United  States  in  the  num- 
ber of  children  thus  instructed.  Under  able  direction  are  conducted 
two  training  schools  for  teachers,  which  supply  the  teaching  force.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  learn,  about  twenty  private  kindergartens,  moreover, 
exist  on  the  coast,  all  taught  by  graduates  of  good  traiuing  schools. 

To  the  generous  gifts  of  benevolent  individuals,  especially  of  Mrs. 
Leland  Stanford  and  Miss  Harriet  Crocker,  are  we  indebted  for  the 
means  of  supporting  these  nurseries  of  infant  thought,  Mrs.  Stanford 
bearing  the  entire  expense  of  eight  schools,  with  an  enrolment  of 
over  600  children.  Not  less  essential  and  valuable  has  been  the  aid  of 
those  large-hearted  women  who  have  given  that,  without  which  money 
would  have  been  useless — the  unwearying  exercise  of  fertile  brain,  cult- 
ured minds  and  great  executive  ability,  to  secure  a  wise  utilization  of 
the  material  aid  furnished. 

God  bless  the  noble  womeii — there,  and  here,  and  wherever  they  may 
be — who  thus  go  down  into  the  byways  and  the  alleys  of  our  great 
cities,  and  lift  up  these  poor  little  ones  from  the  darkness  and  filth  of 
their  surroundings,  into  the  bright  sunshine  of  the  Garden  of  Child- 
hood. And  great  and  glorious  too  shall  be  their  reward,  for  to  them 
the  King  will  say — "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  the^e,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me ;  come  thou  blessed  of  my  Father,  in- 
herit the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

GIPTS. 

I  should  fail  to  give  a  just  and  comprehensive  view  of  our  educational 
facilities  in  California,  if  I  omitted  to  mention  some  of  the  gifts  of  pri- 
vate individuals  to  the  State.  Nor  can  I  neglect  to  call  attention  here 
to  the  fact  so  often  stated :  that,  if  a  man  would  have  bis  wishes  in  this 
regard  carried  out,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  place  his  projected  enter- 
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]iriae  mi  a  safo  uml  abiditif;  basis  dartug  liis  lifetime,  rather  th»iT  l" 
siibjt^ct  his  estate  to  liti^ntton.  or  at  least  to  delay — by  leaving  it  Eol* 
distributed  after  hia  death.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  those  philv 
thropists  of  California  who  have  giren  away  the  largest  sums  of  moae? 
have  turne<l  it  in  the  direction  of  eduwvtion, 

James  Lick  was  one  of  the  first  of  our  very  rich  men  who  made  \up 
beqnests  in  the  interests  of  education.  His  gifta,  aggregating  origiaaii; 
tl,200,000,  by  increase  in  value  now  amount  to  $2,000,000.  Seven  hot 
dred  thousand  dollars  was  hia  original  gift  for  the  observatory,  with  *toi 
the  public  prints  have  made  you  all  famiUar.  Very  large  t>eqiii^«t^lk 
exact  amount  of  which  I  do  not  accurately  recall,  were  also  made  by  bie 
tutheCalifornia  Academy  of  Sciences  (of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter- 
Yon  have  doubtless  read  of  the  safe  transit  of  the  great  leoso — ihelir*- 
cat  iu  the  world — and  its  arrival  at  Mount  Hamilton,  ivhicli  is  ncvSu 
Jose,  the  seat  of  the  State  Normal  School.  The  whole  scientific  wotid 
is  awaiting  with  interest  the  time  when  the  apphances  for  its  use  Efail! 
be  complete  and  the  watcher  shall  see  — 

Ni'n-  planets  swim  into  bis  ken. 

This  observatory  when  fully  equipped,  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  StW 
University. 

Iu  this  connection,  I  may  speak  of  the  Ohabot  Observatory  in  Ott 
land.  This  building,  erected  and  equipped  at  an  expense  of  tI<~i,tM)Oii 
the  gift  to  the  Oakland  public  school  department  of  the  publiC'Spiriinl 
gentleman  whose  name  it  bears.  The  observatory  stands  iu  the  c«aUt 
of  a  pnblic  square  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  is  furnished  witliw 
equatoriiilly  mounted  telescope,  a  tranfit  instrument  —  an  esiiet  dnpli- 
cate  of  the  one  at  the  Lick — ami  all  the  necessary  accessories  for  origi- 
nal research  and  technical  work.  So  far  as  I  know,  our  Oakland  school 
department  is  the  only  public  school  department  in  the  world  thns  pro 
videil ;  and  an  English  astronomer  of  world- wide  fame,  in  a  recent  per 
sonal  letter  to  Mr.  Biirckhalter,  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  charge,  sar?: 

The  oLservatflry  under  joiir  cliarge  afforda  .ret  aaotber  illustration  of  lliat  disinW 
esteilEeul  for  the  iiromulgatian  of  scienlilic  knoirledge  which  characti? rises  tho  mighiT 
American  uation.  There  is  uo  sucti  Ihiog  in  En};1unil  sa  an  observatory  to  trhicli  Ub 
pnblic  is  admitted. 

One  evening  in  each  week  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  high  scbooi 
student  in  astrouoniy — oue  evening  for  observatory  work  liy  the  gen 
tlemen  in  charge — and  at  all  other  times  the  .public  is  freely  admiEied. 
tho  only  condition  beinp  a  card  given  by  the  superintendent  of  schoils 
ou  application  nt  his  office.  This  Is  another  coutirmation  of  my  belief 
that,  iu  matters  of  public  education  we  come  nearer  to  the  peojde  th» 
do  most  other  State  systems,  especially  in  our  teaching  of  the  uataial 
sciences.  There  are  several  re.asons  why  great  attention  is  givcu  !> 
California  to  natural  science  studies.  Our  peculiarly  clear  atmosphere 
and  the  great  number  of  clear  nights  give  special  advantages  for  asti» 
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nomical  observation.  Our  climate  is  such  that  iu  many  localities  we 
often  have  from  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  three  hundred  clear 
nights  in  the  year;  and  the  clearness  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere 
during  the  months  of  our  long  summer,  make  it  possible  to  obtain  the 
very  best  results.  In  and  around  Oakland  there  are  many  private  ob- 
8erv£itories  and  telescopes  in  private  hands,  used  by  amateur  astrono- 
mers of  more  or  less  ability.  In  Oakland  alone  there  are  three  private 
observatories,  two  of  which  are  equipped  with  transits,  clocks,  and  other 
accessories,  and  all  furnished  with  equatorially  mounted  telescopes.  At 
San  Mateo,  San  Francisco,  San  Jos6,  Alameda,  Berkeley,  and  other 
towns  are  from  one  to  three  observatories  belonging  to  private  schools 
and  citizens.  There  is  at  present  much  attention  given  to  the  study  of 
this  science  and  you  need  not  be  surprised  if  you  hear  iu  the  near  future 
that  the  leaders  in  this  study  have  formed  the  ^'  Pacific  Astronomical 
Society."  Indeed,  something  has  already  been  done  towards  such  an 
organization. 

Thus,  also,  the  large  fruitgrowing  and  viticultural  interests  of  our 
State  directs  attention  to  the  various  insects  and  insect-pests— our 
mines  lead  us  to  geology  and  metallurgy — the  wonderful  variety  of  veg- 
etation in  different  localities  and  altitudes,  invites  us  to  botany — and  the 
wide  ocean  which  washes  our  800  miles  of  sea  coast  lays  the  treasures 
of  the  deep  at  our  feet — and  our  climate  affords  special  advantages  for 
the  study  of  all  these.  Why,  the  Le  Oont6s  and  others  of  our  univer- 
sity professors  and  scientists  not  infrequently  go  off  on  extended  camp- 
ing trips  of  8  and  10  weeks,  with  saddle  and  pack  animals,  never  for  a 
single  night  sleeping  in  a  house. 

Another  of  our  rich  men,  with  that  enthusiasm  for  natural  science 
which  begets  a  desire  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  its  wonderful  revela- 
tiotis,  has  announced  his  purpose  of  a  generous  bequest  iu  this  direction. 
Adolph  Sutro,  esq.,  whose  large  estate  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the 
peninsula  on  which  San  Francisco  is  built,  directly  on  the  shore  of  the 
ocean,  overlooking  the  famous  seal  rocks,  has  devoted  many  years  to 
the  study  of  natural  history- — particularly  of  marine  life.  He  has  col- 
lected a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  which  he  proposes  to  increase  to 
500,000,  entirely  on  scientific  subjects.  Many  of  these  works  are  very 
old  and  very  rare.  He  offers  to  give  six  acres  of  hia  very  valuable  land 
to  the  university  on  condition  that  the  regents  will  erect  there  a  build- 
ing to  cost  $10,000.  Mn  Sutro  has  as  yet  made  no  other  formal  offer, 
but  has  informally  announced  his  intention  of  presenting  to  the  public 
his  library,  the  two  large  aquariums  to  which  he  is  constantly  adding 
and  the  botanical  and  other  gardens  connected  with  this  large  estate. 
President  Holden  thus  speaks  in  his  recent  report  of  the  offer  of  Mr. 
Sutro : 

This  site  is  an  ideal  one  for  a  seaside  biological  laboratory,  where  scientific  research 
8liall  be  carried  on,  and  Mr.  Sntro  will  provide  and  will  snpport  the  best  aqnariums 
iu  the  world.    These  are  now  partly  built.    The  site  adjoins  splendid  gardens  in 
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n'likli  focllitius  are  offered  for  experiments  in  botany  an<l  agricaltnre.     TLo  liliraj'  j 
of  Mr.  Sutro  will  be,  in  ilaelf,  half  of  »  nnivoraity,  and  aoceas  to  it  is  equally  i, 
taut  to  all  tbo  colleges  of  the  uuJTerbity.     The  sit«  pTopowd  isnt  the  terminus  of  ti 
cable  Toadd,  and  will  be  less  than  onuhoiir  distant  from  the  City  Hall. 

Actual  teaching  miist  be  done  elsonhere,  I  preiiume,  hut  there  ia  no  better  station 
id  the  vrorld  for  real  reseaioh.  I  need  only  speak  of  the  similar  ataliona  of  ICapls, 
and  of  the  Johua  Iloplcina  Uuiveraityj  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  to  show  how  mnoh'  ni; 
come  from  Hiich  an  estahliahmcDt. 

Bat  among  the  benefactions  of  private  inilividnals  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  our  State,  ia  one  whicli  ia  unique  in  tlie  bistory  of  oor 
conn  try — and  I  might  almost  say  of  the  civilized  worid — unique  whether 
we  consider  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  gift  or  the  far  reaching  wisdom 
of  the  douor'a  plans  for  its  ntilization.  From  the  ordinary  newspaper 
reports  one  gains  little  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  Senator  Leland  Stan- 
ford's gift  to  the  youth  of  California.  Eighty-three  thotisand  two  hnn- 
dred  acres  of  land,  may  or  may  not  be  a  valuable  possessioQ.  In  some 
jwrtions  of  our  160,000  square  miles  of  area  such  a  propertj'  would  be 
an  incumbrance  rather  than  a  treasure.  But  the  three  great  ranches 
embraced  in  thi»  gift  comprise  the  choicest  and  most  highly  cultivated 
land  in  the  State — the  largest  of  them  being  the  most  extensive  vine- 
yard in  the  world,  containing  nearly  3,000,000  vines  and  occupying 
more  than  3,500  acres.  Besides  this,  1,500  acres  of  alfalfa,  8,000  acres 
of  wheat,  400  acres  of  oats,  3,000  acres  of  timber  land,  25  acrca  of  or 
chard,  2,500  acres  rented  on  shares,  3,000  uncultivated  Imttom  and  tim- 
ber Ipnd,  and  41,000  of  grazing  lands  make  up  the  great  Vina  ranch. 

The  Gridley  ranch,  assessed  last  year  at  $1,000,000  containti  about 
20.000  acres  of  the  richest  wheat  liirnl  in  the  Stale.  But  the  liom<o( 
the  university  is  the  princely  domain  of  Palo  Alto — 20  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  on  the  liue  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Bailroad.  On  this  estate 
of  7,000  acres  is  the  residence  of  Senator  S^tnford,  and  it  is  here  that 
he  proposes  to  erect  the  buildings  of  the  future  university.  In  the  deed 
of  trust  which  gave  this  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  21  chosen  men, 
provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  every  branch  of  industry,  art  and 
science ;  and,  in  closing  says : 

The  object  ia  not  nlooe  to  give  the  student  a  technical  education,  fitting  hiin  fan 
snccesafiil  business  lifi.',  but  is  also  to  iuatil  into  bis  niiud  an  appreciation  of  the 
blessinKa  of  this  Government,  a  reverence  for  its  inatitntions,  and  n  love  for  God  and 
human it.v,  to  the  end.  that  be  may  go  forth.  a;id,  by  precept  and  example,  spread  tb> 
great  truths,  by  the  light  of  which  his  fellow-mau  may  he  elevated,  and  t«Dgbt  how 
to  obtain  happiness  in  this  world  nud  in  the  life  eternal. 

Besides  the  lands  ennmerated  Senator  and  Mrs.  Stanford  have  made 
munificent  bequests  by  tritl  to  the  same  end,  so  that  the  total  value  of 
the  endowment  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  $30,000,000. 

Who  can  estimate  the  [tossibilities  of  snch  au  institution,  and  who 
does  not  hope  that  the  generous  givers  may  live  to  see,  through  many 
long  years,  the  fruition  of  the  seeds  of  blessing  they  have  sowd  in  th« 
founding  of  the  Lkland  Stanford,  .Ti'niob.  Unttkksity. 
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But  in  these  modern  days  there  are  lines  of  education  which  run  par- 
allel with,  if  indeed  not  embraced  within,  the  domain  of  philanthropy 
and  charity — departments  of  education  where  it  is  so  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate, in  the  popular  mind,  the  idea  of  the  school  from  the  asylum — chil- 
dren so  imiK)rtant  in  number,  and  yet  so  handicapped  by  misfortune, 
that  special  provision  has  to  be  made  for  them,  both  in  the  method  of 
their  instruction  and  the  manner  of  their  support.  What,  it  may  be 
asked,  has  California  done  for  the 

DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND? 

Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that  nothing  more  truly  indicates 
the  character  of  a  people,  and  the  worth  of  their  civilization,  than  the 
care  they  extend  to  those  who  are  crippled  in  the  race  of  life.  Judged 
by  this  standard,  California  may  take  front  rank  with  the  oldest  of  her 
sister  States;  and  her  work  in  this  direction  began  early. 

While  the  people  of  San  Francisco  yet  dwelt  in  tents,  they  established 
orphan  asylums ;  while  the  Legislature  was  yet  on  wheels,  provision  was 
made  for  the  insane  -j  before  the  State  had  a  capital  she  opened  a  school 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  From  those  argonaut  days  till  now,  the 
education  of  these  stricken  of  God  has  been  the  tenderest  care  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Fronting  the  Golden  Gate,  standing  side  by  side  in  the  fairest  of  all 
that  fair  land,  the  university  and  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind, 
rear  their  solid  walls — the  one  representing  the  highest  culture,  the 
other  the  broadest  humanity,  and  both  opening  wide  their  doors  to  rich 
and  poor  alike,  without  money  and  without  price. 

In  1875  a  destructive  fire  swept  away  buildings  costing  over  $200,000 
but  our  generous  people,  unappalled  by  the  calamity,  have  since  ap- 
propriated nearly  $300,000  to  the  reconstruction  of  an  institution  which 
to-day  is  admitted  to  be  alT  model  of  its  kind. 

A  distinguished  principal  of  an  Eastern  school,  who  attended  the 
national  convention  of  those  interested  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes 
and  the  blind,  which  convention  was  recently  held  at  the  California 
Institution,  says,  in  an  article  in  his  home  paper — "It  is  the  most 
remarkable  institution  in  the  world,  and  a  visit  to  it,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  repay  a  trip  across  the  continent.'' 

A  yearly  appropriation  of  $45,000  is  made  out  of  the  State  treasury 
to  support  this  most  excellent  school  of  165  pupils,  while  its  intellectual 
results  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  2  per  cent,  of  all  its  pupils 
have  matriculated  at  the  State  University,  and  one  of  its  graduates  is 
now  pursuing  a  course  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore. 

In  this  direction,  too,  is  the  Home  and  School  for  Feeble  Minded 
Children.  Two  years,  ago  tUe  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  of 
$43,000  for  the  beginning  of  such  an  institution.  A  tract  of  many  acres 
was  purchased  in  Santa  Clara  County,  near  San  Jos6,  and,  in  temporary 
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buildings,  the  huiue  anil  scUoul  was  openod.    Tlie  present  Legisbl 
three  weeks  ago,  made  au  appropriation  of  |i3^,0UU  for  the  on 
the  necessary  permaiieut  buildings. 

I  miiet  not  fail  to  mention,  also,  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind.  With  the  moderate  appropriation  of  810,000  two  year*  apt, 
premises  were  rented  just  otit^lde  the  city  limits  of  Oakland,  the  form« 
elegant  home  of  a  deceased  wealthy  citizen.  It  ia  the  destgu  of  tlii« 
institution  to  provide  a  home  for  blind  men;  not  au  a«y/um,  but  a 
home  and  manual  training  school,  in  which  these  unfortunate  pvoplr 
shall  be  taught  trades  adapted  to  their  circumstances  ami  coDditioo, 
and  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  be  useful,  self  supporting,  so  fnra^ 
may  be,  and,  to  that  extent,  independent.  Bills  are  now  before  the 
Legislature  aggregating  upwards  of  $112,000  for  the  purchase  of  tlie 
property,  and  for  increased  facilities.  Those  institutions  which  urv 
more  distinctly  charitable  than  educational  do  not  of  course  come  withiti 
the  limits  of  the  subject  assigned  me.  In  its  provision  for  all  tben^ 
however,  C&liforuia  is  second  in  point  of  liberality  to  no  one  of  her  sialor 
States. 

Oalifornia  has  no  State  orphan  asylums,  but,  by  legislative  appropria- 
tions, supplements  private  charity,  by  paying  to  each  institatioii  cariuf: 
for  them,  $100  per  annum  for  each  full  orphan,  $75  for  each  half  orphan, 
and  for  each  abandoned  child  supported  and  maintained  in  sncli  insti 
tution,  $75  per  year,  after  the  first  year.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  If 
such  institutions  received  State  aid,  aggregating  in  amount  $229,412.03- 
Among  the  specific  duties  of  the  Stivte  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, imposed  by  law,  is — 

Niuth.  To  visit  tbe  several  or|>li»u  asyluuis  to  wliicL  State  appropriations  are  raaiif 
auil  exnmiue  into  tho  course  of  iustrnclioo  therein. 

I  am  aware,  gentlemen  of  the  association,  that  I  have  occupied  too 
mucli  of  your  time,  very  much  more  than  my  just  share ;  that  I  have 
put  your  good-nature  and  your  politeness  to  a  stranger,  to  a  severe  test. 
But  iu  the  attempt  to  meet  in  some  fitting  manner  the  reqiiiremeuts  uf 
tho  subject  which  your  good  president  paid  me  the  high  complinieut  lo 
assign  to  me,  this  paper  has  necessarily  thus  cstended  itself  very  far 
beyond  the  limits  deemed  proper  for  such  an  occasion.  And  yet  in  all 
I  have  said,  I  have  not  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  my  own  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Nor  can  I  upon  this  occasion.  California  must  stand  for  the 
Pacific  coEist,  must  be  thetypcby  which  you  shall  judge  of  "  Education 
on  the  Pacific  coast."  Indeed,  I  have  left  untouched  much  of  tbeflelJ 
of  public  education  even  in  California.  That  field,  so  barren  but  a  few 
short  years  ago,  and  from  circumstances  to  some  of  which  I  alluded  iu 
the  beginning  of  my  address  so  unpromising,  but  now  giving  abundant 
hope  and  assurauce  of  that  high  intelligence  among  the  mat^ses  of  her 
people,  which  alone  can  secure  anywiiere  the  safety  of  society,  the 
stability  of  all  our  institutious,  and  the  progress  of  all  good  things 
among  us. 
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Private  schools  aud  seminaries  we  have  in  varions  parts  of  the  State, 
and  many  of  them  are  of  a  high  order  of  excellence.  Mills  College,  near 
Oakland, 'is  the  largest  institution  for  girls.  It  is  incorporated  and  its 
extensive,  highly  improved,  and  valuable  grounds,  with  its  spacious 
and  costly  buildings,  were  deeded  by  the  founders  and  owners,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Mills,  to  a  board  of  trustees,  to  be  forever  an  institution  for 
the  higher  education  of  women.  Denominational  schools  and  colleges, 
are  numerously  established,  and  are  aiding  in  the  work  of  education. 
Some  of  these  schools  are  large  and  powerful,  and  in  many,  instruction 
is  free. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  refer,  very  briefly,  to  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  work  of  public  education  in  California,  outside 
of  her  universities,  colleges,  and  schools.  By  State  enactment,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  free  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  with  which  most 
of  the  cities  and  towns  are  provided.  They  are  founded  and  maintained 
by  general  direct  taxation.  In  Oakland,  we  have  a  fine  free  library, 
and  maintain  in  widely  separated  portions  of  our  city,  four  free  reading, 
rooms,  supplied  with  all  the  leading  magazines  and  current  literature 
of  the  day.  The  rate  of  taxation  just  fixed  for  the  ensuing  year  in  Oak- 
land for  this  purpose,  is  4  cents  on  the  $100,  which  will  yield  about 
$12,000. 

The  State  has  also  a  mining  bureau  located  in  San  Francisco,  under 
charge  of  the  State  mineralogist.  Here  is  another  immense  collection 
of  ores  and  minerals  from  all  over  the  coast.  They  are  all  grouped  and 
identified,  and  are  open  to  the  public  for  examination  and  comparison. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  official  in  charge  to  publish  reports,  and  to 
give  all  possible  information  to  inquiries  concerning  the  mining  inter- 
ests. 

The  California  Academ^^  of  Sciences  is  an  old  established  institution 
and  has  a  large  and  rare  collection  of  natural  history  specimens.  The 
academy  has  been  endowed  with  over  half  a  million  dollars  by  James 
Lick,  in  addition  to  its  other  property,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  institu- 
tions of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  possesses  a  very  large  collec- 
tion of  ores  and  minerals.  To  the  student  of  botany  it  is  especially 
useful.  The  herbarium  contains  a  very  large  and  complete  collection 
of  plants  from  the  whole  coast.  These  are  all  identified,  grouped  and 
labelled,  so  that  any  one  can  use  them  for  purposes  of  comparison  and 
investigation.  There  is  also  a  very  extensive  collection  of  birds,  and  a 
complete  one  of  California  fishes.  The  ethnological  collection  is  very 
full,  and  relates  specially  to  the  Pacific  coast  natives,  those  of  Alaska, 
and  those  of  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas. 

In  the  Golden  Gate  Park,  plants  of  all  descriptions  are  grown,  and 
many  rare  and  beautiful  ones  can  there  be  seen  by  all  the  people. 

Among  other  vigorous  active  societies  for  the  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  useful  knowledge — which  I  can  now  only  name,  are  the  Cali- 
fornia Historical  Society,  dealing  with  matters  relating  to  the  Pacific 
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coast  maitily ;  flie  Microseoirical  Society,  with  its  flue  library  antl  minrO'l 
acopic  Hlides ;  the  Geographical  Sooiety,  devoted  to  records  of  geograph' 
ical  research ;  the  Technical  Society  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  devoted  to  ttit  I 
discasaion  of  engineering  topics.    All  of  these  hold  meetings,  to  whJek  ] 
the  public  is  invited  and  freely  admitted,  and  all  have  special  Ijbrariei  / 
and  collections.     Besides  the  very  extensive  Free  Library  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  Mechanics'  lustitnte,  the  Mercantile,  and  the  Odd  Fellows, 
are  the  representative  libraries ;  there  ia  also  a  French  library  of  2y,(H)(l 
or  30,000  volumes  of  the  choicest  and  rarest  French  books,  and  ther« 
are  many  others  of  a  semi-public  character  in  addition  to  the  hundreds 
ot  fine  private  ones.     The  best  known  of  these  last  is  the  Bancroft 
Library  contaiiiiug  everything  possible  relating  to  the  Pacific  coast, 

Altljoagb  not  directly  connected  with  our  system  of  public  edocatioa,    ■ 
the  work  of  the  historian  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  demands  at  leastB'  J 
passing  notice.    It  certainly  shows  an  achievement  unique  in  the  recoid  J 
of  states  and  nations,  when  a  citizen  of  this  new  State  collects  a  librMy  I 
of  250,000  volumes  relating  exclusively  to  its  history  and  that  of  tin  | 
PaciGo  coast.     Many  of  these  are  manuscripts  taken  from  the  dictation    ! 
or  written  by  the  pen  of  actual  participants  in  the  scene-s  described ;  and 
the  archives  of  Spain  and  Mexico  have  been  thoroughly  searched  for  all 
the  wealth  of  material  there  found  to  throw  light  on  the  bistorj'  of  the 
earliest  Spanish  settlements  in  America.     With  this  library  as  a  basis, 
thoroughly  indexed,  with  a  large  corp»)  of  competent  assistants,  iu  a 
large  brick  bailding  opecially  erected  for  the  purpose,  Mr.  Bancroft  ha* 
for  years  been  engaged  in  putting  iu  permanent  form  the  riches  of  this 
vast  collection,  in  the  shape  of  a  history  of  the  Pacific  countries,  States 
and  Territories,  from  Alaska  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  to  compiise, 
when  completed,  39  lurge  octavo  volumes.'    Such  a  work  has  never  been 
done  for  any  other  country.    Said  Wendell  Phillips,  concerning  it: 
"What  a  Godsend  such  a  devotee  would  have  been  for  the  Atlantic 
coast,  a  hunilred  years  ago," 

And  now,  gentlemen,  if  what  I  have  said  of  ray  adopted  State  seems 
to  savor  too  much  of  boastfulness ;  if,  in  my  attempt  to  give  yon  a  pict- 
ure of  my  home,  I  have  laid  on  the  colors  in  hues  that  seem  too  bright, 
let  me  urge  you  to  come  and  see  for  yourselves  whether  I  am  not  a  trne 
chronicler.  On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  I  invite  yon  to  hold 
your  next  meeting  in  California;  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Oakland, 
I  invite  you  to  hold  it  there.  The  Knights  Templars  and  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  will  bear  witness  how  we  receive  our  guests. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  grand  old  hero  of  Appomattox,  by  one  who  knew 
him  best,  that  upon  only  two  occasions  was  he  ever  known  to  be  moved 
to  tears.  One  of  these  occasions  was  when  he  learned  of  the  sudden 
and  terrible  death  of  a  dear  friend,  by  a  frightful  railroad  accident.  The 
other,  was  that  of  the  beautiful  and  tonching  reception  given  him  by  the 
school  children  of  Oakland,  on  his  return  to  his  own  coantry  from  that 
journey  round  the  world,  iu  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  had  vied 
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with  each  other  iu  showing  him  royal  honors.  Gentlemen,  the  school 
children  of  Oakland — the  healthiest,  handsomest,  happiest,  brightest, 
and  best  children  on  earth,  the  bravest  youths  and  fairest  maidens, 
shall  greet  yon  with  flowers  and  song,  and  bid  yon  welcome.  Come, 
and  as  you  traverse  the  continent,  gain,  as  I  have  done,  a  new  sense  of 
what  it  is  to  be  an  American  citizen.  Come!  and  see  our  lofty  mount- 
ains, our  fertile  valleys,  our  smiling  vineyards,  our  blossoming  or- 
chards. If  our  ocean  breezes  blow  too  freshly,  visit  our  sunny  inland 
valleys ;  and  if  the  heat  there  is  too  intense,  a  half  day's  ride  will  take 
you  to  the  resinous  odors  of  the  pine  belt  of  the  Sierras. 

You  shall  see  on  your  way,  the  miner  washing  down  the  golden  sands 
of  our  hills — miles  of  waving  grain — miles  of  ripening  fruit — and,  while 
you  marvel  at  our  resources,  you  shall  rejoice  in  the  goodly  heritage 
that  is  not  ours  alone,  but  is  yours  also.  But  more  than  this,  we  shall 
welcome  you  to  our  homes  and  hearts  5  and  when  you  turn  your  faces 
again  to  the  rising  sun,  you  will  be  ready  to  say  that  the  poet's  dream 
has  been  fulfilled — and  that  he  was  a  true  seer,  though  uttering  an  un- 
conscious prophecy,  who  sang : 

A  brighter  Hellas  rears  its  mountains 

From  waves  serener  far ; 
A  new  Penens  rolls  his  fountains 

Against  the  morning  star. 

«  *  •  * 

Another  Athens  shall  arise 

And,  to  remotest  time 
Bequeath,  lik'e  sunset  to  the  skies, 

The  splendor  of  its  prime  : 
And  leave,  if  nought  so  bright  can  live, 
All  earth  can  take  or  Heaven  can  give. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  Mx.  CanlpbelPs  paper,  at  12.30  o'clock,  the 
convention  adjourned  until  1.30  p.  m. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

The  convention  re-assembled  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  March  15. 

The  President:  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  pay  its  respects  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to-morrow 
at  1.30  p.  m. 

The  exercises  to-morrow  will  commence  at  9  a.  m.  instead  of  10,  and 
there  will  bo  but  one  session.  We  will  finish  business  for  tomorrow  iu 
the  forenoon,  and  give  the  afternoon  to  pleasure. 

I  have  received  several  letters  of  regret,  one  from  the  Hon.  Henry 
Sabin,  of  Iowa;  also  one  from  Mr.  W.  O.  Eussell,  in  which  he  expresses 
his  sincere  interest  in  the  Department  and  in  this  meeting ;  also  one 
from  the  lion.  G.  J.  Orr,  State  superintendent  of  Georgia,  who  ex- 
presses himself  in  like  manner.  He  is  much  interested  in  the  meeting, 
a-nd  would  have  been  preseut  if  possible.         • 
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Major  McKinley,  who  is  on  oiir  programmo,  was  callal  away  by  in 
portaiit  basiaess  and  beni^o  will  not  atldress  us.     Mr.  S.  D.  Wnt«rmna|i| 
of  California,  also  Bends  bis  regrets, 

I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  Hon.  James  McAllister,  of  Phila-  1 
delpbia,  whose  absence,  I  know,  will  be  a  disappointment  to  the  Dfr  1 
partment.     I  will  read  a  part  of  it.     He  says : 

I  regret  exeoadingly  that  I  shall  not  be  able  tn  koo](  my  eugagement  on  next  Wed*p  I 
De«daf  evening.  I  have  beea  quite  aawell  fur  twu  nepkh  past  and  to-duj'  1  battf'l 
gone  to  bed.  It  is  a  great  diaappointment  uot  to  he  with  you.  I  have  been  looki^ 
furward  to  the  maetiug  with  eageruess,  and  eapeoiallf  to  the  discnasioa  wlijeli  I 
expected  to  opun.  It  aeeins  t^  me  the  time  lias  ouino  when  a  jioHitive  positioa 
sboald  be  taken  on  the  question  of  indunrial  education,  and  I  was  aosions  to  cod- 
tribute  in  the  canao  of  the  work  wbich  has  beeu  so  BuccassfiUlf  begun  by  tho  puhlio 
Hchools  of  this  city,  and  bat  for  the  orders  of  the  doctor  1  would  have  attenipt<>d  tf^ 
speak  on  Wednesday  night,  but  you  have  such  an  array  of  able  speakers  that  ; 
will  be  able  to  get  along  without  me.     I  triut  the  meeting  will  be  Bucaesafiil. 

I  will  say  that  the  evening  is  fully  provided  for.     Col.  F.  W.  ParkW  ] 
will  be  here,  and  Hon.  W.  B.  Towell  is  prepared  to  address  us.     HoSi  \ 
H.  W.  Comptou,  Buperinteudent  of  schools  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
present  and  prepared  to  address  ns,  and  Major  Bingham,  of  the  Bin^  1 
ham  School,  of  North  Carolina,  will  have  something  to  say.     There  ar*  I 
several  others  who  are  esi>ected  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  thit 
interesting  subject.     In  place  of  Representative  McEinley,  Senator 
Blair  will  occupy  at  least  3(1  minutes  on  Thursday  evening,  and  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson  will  occupy  about  the  same  time  in  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  the  relation  of  our  public  schools  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment. 

The  first  thing  on  the  programme  will  bo  an  address  by  Dr.  Andbew  J, 
KiCKOFF,  of  Tonkers,  N.Y.,  on  the  subject  of  "A  Teacher's  Certificate — 
Couuty,  City,  State,  and  National."  I  have  the  honor  of  introdacing 
Dr.  Eickoff. 

THE  F,XA:UINAriON   AND  CERTIFICATION   OF  TEACHERS. 

The  problems  met  with  in  the  development  of  the  American  public 
school  system  grow  in  complexity  as  they  successively  present  them- 
selves. In  its  relation  to  the  Government  on  the  one  side  and  to  the 
people  on  the  other,  we  can  borrow  from  foreign  nations  no  models  that 
are  suited  to  our  case.  We  must  work  out  our  own  modes  of  adminis- 
tration. In  such  a  task  our  first  attempts  will  be  crude;  more  crude, 
perhaps,  when  put  into  comparison  with  what  will  be  than  was  Fulton's 
first  steamboat  compared  with  the  palaces  driven  to  and  fro  by  the 
power  of  st«am  under  the  shadow  of  the  palisades  that  witnessed  his 
first  exiieriments.  But,  by  a  faithful  application  of  the  means  already 
placed  within  our  control  under  the  school  laws  of  the  several  States, 
by  convincing  the  leadors  of  thought  and  action  in  State  Legislatores  of 
advantages  to  beobtaiif^d  by  slight  improvements  in  the  statutes  al- 
ready'existing,  and  by  seeking  more  radical  changes  when  opportunity 
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offers  and  public  opinion  can  be  brought  to  their  support,  we  shall  suc- 
ceed in  elaborating  a  system  suited  to  the  nature  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions and  thoroughly  effective  in  every  part. 

But  let  it  be  understood  that  improvement  comes  only  from  the  appli- 
cation of  correction  to  error  and  by  a  cautious  employment  of  means  to 
supply  defects  whenever  they  become  apparent. 

In  relation  to  our  common  school  systems  there  is  no  more  vital  ques- 
tion than  this :  What  shall  be  the  moral  quality  and  scholarship  of  the 
teacher  ?  Compared  with  this  models  of  school  buildings,  plans  of  or- 
ganization, and  even  methods  of  teaching  are  quite  insignificant. 
Hence,  almost  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  State  school  systems  it 
has  been  required  that  no  person  shall  be  employed  as  a  teacher  or  paid 
for  services  as  such  unless  he  holds  a  certificate  of  scholarship  and  good 
moral  character  from  some  legally  qualified  examiner  or  board  of  exam- 
iners. 

In  the  several  States  these  examiners  are  variously  appointed  or 
elected.  In  a  majority  of  cases  their  terms  of  office  are  limited  to  two 
years.  In  many  States  there  are  scarcely  any  guarantees  of  the  compe- 
tency of  the  examiners,  and  in  some  the  presumptive  evidence  is  that 
they  are  not  competent  to  effect  the  good  results  that  are  possible  even 
under  the  laws  as  they  now  exist. 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain  there  are  only  two  States  that  have  taken 
the  precaution  to  secure  teachers  in  the  examining  boards.  In  Alabama 
the  State  superintendent  of  schools  appoints  the  county  .superintendent 
and  he  in  turn  is  required  by  law  to  appoint  two  teachers  to  assist  him  in 
the  work  of  examiuing  the  teachers  of  the  county.  In  California  the 
couDty  board  of  education  (the  examining  board)  is  composed  of  the 
county  superintendent  (elected  by  the  people)  and  from  three  to  five 
teachers,  holding  first-grade  certificates,  appointed  by  him.  The  merits 
of  this  system,  thus  illustrated  in  these  two  States,  are  well-worth  the 
consideration  of  all  who  may  hereafter  be  called  to  legislate  on  this  sub- 
ject. Certainly  the  requirement  that  the  county  commissioner  or  su- 
perintendent of  schools  shall  be  assisted  and  advised  by  professional 
teachers  in  the  examination  of  teachers  is  an  excellent  one  and  may 
easily  be  grafted  upon  the  plans  now  existing  in  most  of  the  States. 

There  is  one  other  condition  essential  to  an  adequate  examination  of 
teachers ;  it  is  that  one  or  more  members  of  every  examining  board, 
being  themselves  experts  in  the  business  of  teaching,  shall  act  as  visit- 
ors of  the  schools  taught  by  those  who  hold  their  certificates,  for  surely 
no  examination  is  complete  that  does  not  take  cognizance  of  ability  to 
govern,  tact  in  management,  and  aptitude  to  instruct.  The  practical 
adoption  of  this  principle  might  require  that  the  county  superintendent 
himself  should  be  a  competent  teacher.  This  may  be  difficult  to  secure, 
but  it  is  surely  as  essential  to  an  effective  administration  of  county 
Hchool  affairs  as  it  is  to  the  good  management  of  city  schools.  How  it 
shall  be  brought  about  is  one  of  the  problems  that  practical  school  men 
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Iiavo  yet  to  sidve.  But  it  will  come  sooner  or  later.  In  tUe  mean  time 
mach  oJiu  be  gaioeil  by  tiie  adoption  of  that  feature  of  the  school  laws 
of  Alabama  and  California,  wlieruby  it  is  reqnired  tliat  qualified  teiicben 
shall  be  aesociat«(l  witL  the  conntysuperintendent  iu  tLe  examination 
of  candidateB  for  teacliera'  certilicates. 

Formally,  and  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  the  end  to  be  gained  by  the 
esaaiination  of  teachers  is  to  prevent  immoral  or  otherwise  iiicotiipfl< .1 
tent  men  or  women  from  becoming  teachers.  If  this  were  the  only  J 
service  titat  could  be  rendered  by  them,  their  qualideations,  and  beuM 
the  mode  of  their  election  or  appointment  and  their  t*jrm3  of  ollice  would 
be  a  matter  of  great  moment.  But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  iu- 
Huouce  that  a  thoroughly  qualified,  judicious,  earnest,  man  or  woman, 
iiolding  the  ofHce  of  examiner  for  a  term  of  years,  must  exercise  upou 
the  teachers  of  a  county,  the  sense  of  his  or  her  [lossible  usefulness  growH 
itpon  us  beyond  estimate.  At  least  four-fifths  of  the  teachers  in  the 
rural  district  schools,  iu  most  if  not  all  the  States,  are  mere  apprentices 
in  the  bnsiaess  of  teaching.  I  suppose  in  fact  that  it  is  within  the 
observation  and  experience  of  almost  all  who  are  here,  that  io  aotoe 
districts  it  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  asuQicient  snpply  of  even  fairly 
qualified  apprentices  to  take  charge  of  the  schools.  To  such  as  these 
the  examinatiou  should  be  a  guide  and  spur  as  well  as  a  test  of  present 
scholarship.  If  properly  conducted,  it  would  show  candidaten  their 
own  defects  and  dearly  indicate  the  appropriate  remedy.  The  errors 
and  defects  to  he  found  in  the  manuscripts  and  oral  responaea  of  eaoU 
candidate  should  suggest  the  line  of  examination  at  his  next  Hpi)earaaea. 

Ill  the  hands  of  a  man  entirely  competent,  such  an  inlliience  would 
be  possible  that,  in  five  years,  the  standard  of  teaching  in  a  county  might 
be  thereby  raised  many  hundred  i»er  cent.  Such  an  examiner  would 
find  no  obstruction  in  the  taw  of  any  State,  for  the  mode  and  extent  of 
an  examination  lies  wholly  within  the  discretion  of  the  examiner,  pro- 
vided only  that  he  examines  upon  the  branches  requiretl  by  the  law  of 
the  State. 

Under  such  conditions  as  I  have  set  forth,  I  would  have  the  certiQ- 
cate  of  the  appointee  limited  to  the  shortest  period  for  which  it  is  now 
issued  iu  any  State.  It  ought  not  to  extend  beyond  one  year  at  most 
The  reissue  of  a  certificate  should  be  conditioned  upon  improvement. 

If  the  supply  of  comiietent  teachers  is  insufficient  to  supply  the 
needs  of  a  county,  let  certificates  of  lower  standards  be  reissaed,  if  the 
examination  shows  decided  improvemeut,  rather  than  those  of  some- 
what higher  grade  if  improvement  is  not  manifest.  For  obvious  rea- 
sons the  certificate  of  an  apprentice  should  not  be  made  valid  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  original  examiners.  Any  party  holding  an  ap- 
prentice's certificate  (a  first  certificate  good  for  only  one  or  two  years), 
and  removing  from  one  county  to  another,  should  be  subject  to  exami- 
nation as  for  the  first  time. 
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It  is  clearly  the  interest  of  the  State  to  provide  specially  for  the  in- 
spection of  all  schools  taught  by  those  who  hold  certificates  of  less 
than  one  year's  standing,  and  wherever  the  mode  of  election  of  county 
superintendents  does  not  guarantee  the  election  of  competent  mentor 
when  the  superintendent's  field  of  observation  is  too  largo  to  permit  a 
careful  inspection  of  schools  within  his  jurisdiction,  inspectors  should 
be  provided  for  by  law  to  be  appointed  either  by  the  county  or  the 
State  superintendent.  Wherever  thorough  inspection  is  possible,  the 
indorsement  of  the  inspector  should  be  made  essential  to  the  renewal 
of  a  certificate. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  no  improvement  of  methods  of  exami- 
nation can  be  expected  under  the  prevailing  mode  of  selecting  county 
school  officers.  Sometimes  the  best  man  may,  by  chance,  be  elected, 
but  generally  it  is  not  so. 

In  cities  where  the  superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  is  a  member  of  the  examining  board,  or  is  himself  sole  ex- 
aminer, the  method  of  certification  that  I  have  spoken  of  is  entirely 
practicable,  and  if  indorsement  of  success  were  required  for  the  validity 
of  a  certificate  beyond  a  term  of  three  or  six  months  the  difficulty  that 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  removal  of  incompetent  teachers  might  be 
greatly  reduced.  Such  a  requirement  would  work  no  injustice,  for 
surely  a  teacher's  usefulness  lies  as  much  in  tact  to  govern  in  moral  in- 
fluence, in  power  to  interest  and  inspire  a  love  of  learning  as  in  mere 
literary  or  scientific  acquirements,  however  great  these  may  be.  But 
when  a  teacher,  by  industry,  tibility,  and  success,  has  won  the  approval 
of  his  employers  he  should  be  considered  an  employ^  for  life  and  be 
exempt  thereafter  from  the  annoyance  of  periodical  examinations. 
For  boards  of  education  to  require  a  teacher  to  appear  before  an  ex- 
amining board  to  be  examined  in  branches  in  which  he  had  been  pre- 
viously examined  and  which  he  had  also  taught  for  years,  and  that,  too, 
under  their  own  jurisdiction,  merely  in  the  hope  that,  by  reason  of  pos- 
sible failure  in  the  examination,  they  may  themselves  escape  the  re- 
sponsibility of  telling  him  that  his  work  is  unsatisfactory,  betrays  a 
species  of  cowardice  that  admits  no  excuse. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  examination  and  certification  of  an  appren- 
tice will  not  apply  to  the  case  of  one  who,  having  an  education  more  or 
less  extensive,  but  thorough  as  far  as  it  goes,  has  passed  five  years  or 
more  in  the  work  of  teaching.  Such  a  one,  having  a  good  moral  charac- 
ter, and  having  achieved  a  good  reputation  as  a  teacher,  deserves  to  be 
set  free  from  the  limitations  to  which  he  was  subjected  as  an  appren- 
tice. At  the  expiration  of  the  years  assigned  to  apprenticeship  the 
candidate  should  be  permitted  to  appear  before  a  higher  board,  district 
or  State ;  and  on  passing  the  required  examination  he  should  be  certi- 
fied for  life,  his  certificate  to  be  valid  in  any  county  of  the  State.  A 
certificate  thus  issued  by  a  State  examining  board  should,  on  presen- 
tation, bo  accepted  and  indorsed  by  the  State  board  of  any  other  State. 
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This  conlii  be  don«  through  the  reciprocal  c-ommitteo's  courtesy  of  Stole 
boartlH,  or  the  same  end  uoald  be  efl'ecte<l  iu  any  Statu  by  Xegal  provi» 
ions  to  the  effect  thnt  the  State  certificate  of  any  other  State  shooU  be 
accepted  aB  a  certificate  from  its  owu  Stale  board.  The  foriQerBMUMd, 
though  the  less  convenient,  woald  probably  afford  better  proteatioi 
against  forgery  and  other  modes  of  deceptiou.  To  effect  snch  raupnfr 
ity  between  the  States  as  has  been  suggested  it  iniglit  be  neoessary, « 
at  least  advisable,  that  any  certificate  issned  by  any  State  boanl  8h«old 
specify  on  its  face  the  conditions  ui>on  which  its  issue  was  based;  otber- 
wise  aa  equalLzsttion  of  conditions  would  seem  to  bo  essential.  Bat  tfai« 
would  be  impossible. 

Snch  interstate  arrangements  eonld  be  easily  effected  by  coiifcnwie 
between  the  several  State  boanls.  For  the  teacher  projiosin^  to  renww 
from  one  State  to  another,  it  would  eecureall  the  advaDtagesof  thf 
position  he  hiid  honestly  earned  in  bis  own.  It  would  b«  worth  sewn 
and  protracted  labor  on  the  part  of  any  teacher  to  obtain  a  certlflcatt 
which  would  admit'him  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  any  State.  Bearing 
BHch  a  certificate,  ho  would  not  feel  that  it  becomes  waste  paiKT  wb«i 
he  passes  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  under  whose  aiithorit,v  ii 
was  issued,  but  he  would  be  inspired  with  the  thought  that,  go  whwr 
he  will,  his  certificate  will  be  honored  and  respected  for  nil  it  claims  in 
bis  behalf. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  would  accrue  not  a1on«i  to 
teachers.  By  facilitating  the  removal  of  teachers  from  oue  StAto  to  u- 
other  it  would  promote  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  A  free  int«- 
change  of  teachers  between  the  scliools  of  the  East  and  the  West  ami 
between  the  schools  of  the  North  and  the  South  would  promote  the 
canseof  education  in  all  sections  alike.  But  experience  proves  that  the 
custom  of  making  the  local  examinations  and  certifications  essentiil 
conditions  of  employment,  in  a  city,  town,  or  county,  is  a  serions  bar  U 
a  free  selection  of  the  best  teachers.  I  have  found  it  so  in  many  cases, 
some  of  which  I  am  tempted  to  relate.  Ilouhtless  many  other  super- 
intendents have  had  a  like  experience  with  myself. 

On  one  occasion  we  liapponed  to  need  several  teachers  in  one  of  oar 
Cleveland  school.^,  ami  not  being  compelled  to  employ  home  talent,  I 
authorized  the  principal  of  the  school  to  employ  graduates  of  a  distin- 
guished normal  school  of  Massachusetts,  the  recommendation  of  the 
principal  of  which  was  of  far  greater  worth  than  any  certificate  issned 
by  any  board  of  examiners  could  have  been.  They  came  on  the  first 
day,  say,  of  September  and  taught,  1  think,  till  the  winter  vacation,  thar 
exaininatiou  being  deferred,  in  the  mean  while,  contrary  to  law,  but  willi 
the  connivance  of  the  board  of  education.  They  all  proved  themselves 
to  be  among  the  iK'st  teachers  whose  work  I  have  ever  hatl  au  oppor- 
tunity to  inspect;  but  when  tlie  examination  apjieared  to  Ite  inevitable 
they  gave  me  notice  that  they  would  not  return  after  the  vaoattoD. 
T%ey  thought  that  the  diplomas  of  the  normal  school  should  be  soffi- 
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3ient.  They  resented  as  an  indignity  the  proposal  to  reexamine  them, 
but  they  were  finally  induced  to  try  the  examination.  They  passed  it 
w^ith  credit,  and  they  remained.  Some  of  them  still  remain  there,  though 
the  incident  I  have  spoken  of  occurred  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  But  in- 
asmuch as  they  held  good  positions  at  home,  they  would  not  have  lis; 
tened  to  the  proposal  to  come  to  Cleveland  if  they  had  been  satisfied  of 
the  impending  examination  before  they  left  there.  The  principal  who 
engaged  them  had  neglected  that  little  formality,  and  thus  we  had  the 
advantage  of  them.  I  could  instance  many  refusals  of  engagement  both 
at  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  on  account  of  these  examinations.  It  may 
be  that  if  guarantees  of  the  good  sense  and  good  faith  of  boards  of  ex- 
aminers could  have  been  given  competent  candidates  would  not  shrink 
from  them  as  they  do. 

It  is  useless  to  seek  for  an  explanation  of  this  dread  of  examination 
by  competent  teachers,  especially  on  the  part  of  women;  but  the  fact 
that  they  do  hesitate  is  reason  sufficient  for  breaking  down  this  per- 
nicious and  senseless  barrier  between  teaching  in  one  State  and  another. 
A.  diploma  issued  by  a  State  normal  school  of  good  standing  in  one  State 
should  be  held  to  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  employment  of  its  holder 
wherever  it  may  be  presented,  provided,  of  course,  that  it  is  approved  by 
:he  examining  board  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  used. 

If  it  seems  desirable  to  this  Department  the  necessary  co-operation 
md  correspondence  regarding  these  matters  may  be  initiated  by  a  con. 
'erence  of  the  State  representatives  here  present.  They  could  deter- 
mine whether  such  mutual  reciprocity  in  the  indorsement  and  accepta- 
:ion  of  State  certificates  is  practical  and  desirable ;  they  could  decide 
rt'bether  the  basis  of  the  reciprocity  should  be  an  equalization  of  condi- 
tions on  which  State  certificates  shall  be  issued  in  the  several  States 
entering  into  the  arrangement,  or  w^hether,  the  conditions  remaining 
cinequal  as  they  now  are,  the  certificates  of  one  State  should  be  received 
In  another  at  their  "  face  value  ^' — that  is,  for  branches  of  study  therein 
specified.  It  may  appear  on  inquiry  that  either  of  these  plans  would 
involve  no  little  difficulty  and  possibly  that  neither  would  be  practicable. 
[  suggest  them,  however,  because  one  or  the  other  would  be  an  essential 
condition  of  the  acceptance  in  one  State  of  the  results  of  an  examination 
held  in  another. 

But  this  leads  me  to  a  question  that  has  been  frequently  raised, 
whether  a  national  certificate,  valid  in  all  States  alike,  is  not  a  practi- 
cable thing. 

Various  schemes  have  been  proposed  whereby  it  has  been  hoped  that 
this  end  might  be  reached;  but  without  entering  into  the  discussion  of 
any  of  them,  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  main  question — that  is,  of  practi- 
jability — is  to  say  that  the  common  school  is  a  State  institution,  created 
by  and  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  State ;  that  the  sphool  trustee 
is  an  officer  of  the  State,  who  is  authorized  to  contract  with  teachers 
)nly  under  certain  conditions,  one  of  which,  in  every  State,  is  that  l\v^ 
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party  with  whom  be  proposes  to  coiitrnct  shall  hold  a  cerlJScaic  uf 
ccrtniii  qtiiilificatioDa  spcciHed  by  law,  which cmtiBuate  shall  have  beeu 
isBued  l)y  an  examiner,  or  board  of  examiners,  provided  lor  by  the  law.  If 
a  contract  is  miido  with,  and  services  reudered  by,  one  who  does  uot  hold 
Bcch  certificate  the  treasurer  is  forbidden  to  pay  him  for  bis  KcrriceB. 
All  this  the  State  ia  competent  to  do,  and  there  is  no  authority  in  anj 
State  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  this  right  by  another.  Xorcaii 
the  Genertil  Government  interfere  with  it  in  any  way.  In  this  respect 
the  teacher  toiiching  without  license  in  the  common  schools  of  a  State  i* 
in  a  more  unfortunate  position  than  that  of  the  physician  who  aMHamm 
to  practise  in  a  State  without  license  from  the  examining  board  in  that 
State;  for  the  nnlicensed  physician  may,  at  least  in  some  of  tbe  Htal«ii, 
collect  his  foes  if  his  patient  ia  honorable  enough  to  pay  witlioul  pnto- 
ess  of  law,  but  the  patron  of  tbe  nueertificated  public  school  teaclicr 
dare  uot  pay  him  for  fear  of  the  penalty  attached  to  a  luisappropria- 
tion  of  public  funds. 

But  is  there  no  means  by  which  a  contract  made  by  a  superintendent 
or  other  school  oflicer  acting  under  authority  of  the  board  of  e^litcation 
in  one  city,  county  or  State  with  a  teacher  in  another  may  bo  enforced 
without  tbe  consent  and  ajiproval  of  a  fourth  party,  styled  an  examinet 
or  board  of  examiners  i  It  seems  to  me  there  ia  none  except  eucli  a» 
may  be  found  in  the  mutual  courtesy  of  examining  boards.  Another 
remedy  might  bo  found  in  such  change  of  tbe  statutes  of  a  Statu  m  to 
admit  cortilicatcB  from  other  States  as  of  equal  vaUdity  with  it5  0wn«e^ 
tiflcates  of  corresponding  grade.  But  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  prae- 
ticability  of  such  legislation  and  of  the  safeguards  esseutiai  to  protfctioD 
from  fraud  by  forgery  or  false  personations. 

So  far  I  have  not  presuimnl  to  speak  of  the  truly  professional  certifi- 
cate or  diploma.  The  recpilsition  that  a  teacher  of  a  common  Bchool 
shall  have  a  certificate  of  qualifleation  from  some  legally  constituted 
board  is  designed  to  secure  the  essential  qualitications  on  the  part  of 
teachers.  It  is  a  civil-scrvieo  examination  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
and  bns  no  use  or  significance  except  as  such.  It  cannot  be  regarded 
as  the  examination  for  a  degree  or  tbe  diploma  of  a  profession.  If  we 
look  to  tbe  State  or  to  State  officials  for  the  certificates  of  individuals 
as  duly  qualified  members  of  the  teaching  profession,  the  conditions  of 
such  membership  must  be  fixed  by  State  laws,  and  tbe  couseqnenoe 
would  bo  that  there  would  be  as  many  professional  standards  as  there 
are  States,  aud  in  each  it  would  vary  with  the  varying  pleasure  of  the 
Legislature.  A  profession  cannotbecreatedbylaw,  but  a  body  of  pro- 
fessional men  may  be  incorporated  under  the  law.  This  suggests  one 
means  of  giving  form,  coherence,  and  legal  status  to  tbe  profession  of 
teaching  in  any  Stale.  A  State  association,  having  acquired  soch  in- 
fluence as  to  make  itself  respected,  might  appoint  a  limited  DDmber  of 
its  representative  men,  from  private  schools  and  colleges,  as  corporate 
members  with  instruction  to  obtain  for  themselves  corporate  aatbori^ 
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to  examine  and  issue  diplomas  to  teachers,  who  would  thereby  become 
members  of  the  corporation.  This  would  be  a  nucleus  to  the  teaching 
profession  of  a  State.  If  the  corporate  members  thus  appointed  were 
men  of  good  standing,  distinguished  for  learning  at  once  sound  and 
specially  suited  to  their  profession — if  they  were  easily  peers  to  any 
other  teachers  or  i^rofessors  of  the  State,  the  iucori)orated  profession 
would  soon  become  a  power  for  great  good ;  but  if  the  corporate  mem- 
bers were  lacking  in  the  qualifications  I  have  pointed  out  the  move- 
ment would  justly  incur  ridicule. 

The  State  might  or  might  not  accept  these  diplomas  as  State  certifi- 
cates^ but  this  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance.  It  would  come  in  time. 
Professional  certificates  being  thus  i)rovided  for  without  regard  to  serv- 
ice in  the  public  schools,  they  would  be  sought  for  by  private  teachers 
as  an  evidence  of  fitness  for  private  i)atronage.  Thus  in  time  there 
would  spring  up  a  distinction  between  professional  and  nonprofessipnal 
teachers.  The  result  would  be  a  growing  demand  for  the  professional 
teacher,  and  thus  the  qualifications  of  all  teachers  would  be  generally 
improved.  Finally  that  sort  of  discredit  which  attaches  to  quacks  in 
medicine  would  be  thrown  upon  the  non-professional  and  incomx)etent. 
It  might  then  not  be  impossible  to  protect  parents  and  children  from 
various  forms  of  imposition  to  which  the  ignorant  are  always  exposed. 
The  influence  of  the  profession  having  its  representatives,  not  in  i)ublic 
schools  only  but  also  in  private  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities, would  in  every  respect  be  wholesome.  It  would  attract  the 
ambition  of  young  men  towards  the  business  of  teaching  if  they  could 
feel  that  they  were  ent  ering  a  profession  that  affords  honors  as  high,  if 
not  emoluments  as  great,  a$  any  other. 

That  the  members  of  this  Department  may  have  the  conditions  of 
this  problem  set  fairly  before  them  I  submit  admirably  condensed  state- 
ments, for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  Bureau  of  Education : 

A.  Of  the  town  or  county  authority  by  which  certificates  are  issued 
in  the  several  States. 

B.  The  conditions  under  which  and  by  whom  State  certificates  may 
be  granted  in  several  of  the  States. 

C.  The  titles,  terms  of  service,  and  mode  of  appointment  of  county 
school  officers. 

A.— TEACHERS*  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED  BY  TOWN  OR  COUNTY  AUTHORITY. 

Alabama. — By  coanty  board  of  examiners,  composed  of  county  superiutendont  and 
two  teachers  appointed  by  bim. 

Arkansas, — By  county  examiner,  appointed  by  county  court. 

California. — By  county  or  city  board  of  examination. 

Colorado. — By  county  superintendent. 

Connecticut. — By  school  visitors.     [Town  supervision.  ] 

Delaware. — None,    [All  cortiAcatoa  are  granted  by  State  superintendent.! 

Florida. — By  county  board  of  public  instruction. 

Georgia. — By  county  board  of  education  ;  examination  by  county  school  commis- 
sioner. 
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Illinoiit. — By  coiinly  Huperiuteudunt. 

Indiana. — l)y  county  Huperintfitidont. 

toiea. — Bj  oounlf  BUperiatiiudeiit. 

Kaa4<u. — By  connty  board. of  examinen,  composed  of  connty  snperinteiulent  and 
two  conipeteot  peraoaa, 

KmiUcka. — By  county  board  of  examiners,  coinpoaed  of  connty  superinteadent  ami 
two  cuuipotant  persons. 

Lottiiiianit,—Bs  epeaial  committee,  aiipointcil  by  tbo  (county)  pariali  board. 

Maina.—By  enperintDndtng-  acbool  committtw  (or  siiporvisor  of  scIiooIb)  [«f  luwiu]- 

Mvylani. — By  county  examiner. 

MauachoMUi. — By  toyia  scboot  comnittee. 

Mitihigittt. — By  county  board  of  school  esaminors. 

ilinnttola. — By  connty  snpcrintendeut. 

Mlittiiuippi. — By  county  superintoodeiit. 

Mlaiouri. — By  county  commissioner  of  public  Bchools. 

Neliriuka, — By  county  an  peri  ntou  dent. 

tfoHiM. — By  county  board  of  e<camtDatiaii,  composed  of  connty  aaperiotMidMI 
Mid  two  persons  appointed  by  him. 

Nrtf  nampKhiTe. — By  {(own)  sohool  committee  [school  board]. 

^eid  Jerify.— By  eoaaty  Huperint^uilent  of  public  instrnctinn,  with  not  iiiorolliu 
three  teachers  appointed  by  him  [connty  boaril  nf  examination]. 

Xea  Fori:.— By  school  commisaioners  (of  connty). 

AVfib  Cantlina. — By  county  superintendent. 

Ohio. — By  connty  l>oard  of  oxamiaera. 

OregnH. — By  county  Hnporiiitendent. 

PrMnnylvania. — By  county  snperin  ton  dent. 

Khodt  liland. — By  towu  school  eomraitttoe. 

South  CaroJiaa By  county  board  of  exaininers.  composed  of  the  county  iiiihiwl 

oommissiouer  and  two  other  persons  appointed  by  StAt^  board  of  examinent  for  tW 

7>«'ift**TO.— By  connty  superiutendent. 

Trtan. — By  county  board  of  examiucre,  coniposed  of  three  teachers  appoiut«d  by 
county  jmige. 

rcrinont. — (1)  By  county  board  of  examiners  (composed  of  one  tovrn  snperiDtendent 
and  two  teachers),  chosen  annually  by  the  town  superintendents.  (3)  By  town  anper- 
intf  II  dents. 

"irfliJiiii.— By  county  stiperin  ten  dent. 

IFi'-f  I'irgin'ta. — By  county  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  connty  saperin- 
teudent  iiud  two  teachers  nominated  by  him,  and  appointed  by  the  presidents  of  the 
district  boards  of  education. 

iriocojutn.^By  county  superintendent. 

U.— ST.\TFS   THAT   GRANT  STATE   CKHTIFICATES   TO   TEACHERS,  1885-'S6. 

Alahama. — To  graduates  of  the  Florence.  Marion,  Jacksonville,  and  LivingstoD 
Slate  Normal  Schools.     (Alabama  School  Laws  of  l<igl>,  pp.  64,65,73,75.) 

.-Iritiinins.— The  Stato  superintendent  may  grant  State  certificates  for  life.  {State 
Scho(d  Law,  ISSJ,  p.  IC.) 

Califorma.—To  graduates  of  the  State  normal  echoots  and  post-gradnatea ;  to  th» 
fonner  lirst-grade  State  certificates,  to  the  latter  educational  diplomas.  (StateSchool 
Law  of  l*w,  p.  57.) 

CnFariito.-rBy  the  Slate  board  of  education,  to  teachers  of  unexceptionable  cha^ 
acteranil  profussioiial  ability,  cstablisbcd  by  not  less  than  two  years' snccessfnl  teach- 
ing in  the  SLite,  and  evou  to  »uch  only  upon  public  examination.  (School  Law  of 
Colorado,  I&Sa,  pp.  a,  10.) 
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ConhecticuL — By  the  Sta^e  board  of  educatioD,  upon  such  terms  and  in  snch 
branches  as  it  may  proscribe.     (State  School  Laws,  1886,  pp.  4,  5.) 

Delaware. — By  the  State  saperintendent  of  free  schools,  one-year,  two-year,  and 
three-year  certificates,  after  personal  examination  of  all  candidates.  (School  Lawa 
of  1881,  pp.  3,  6.) 

Florida. — By  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  graduates  of  the 
department  of  teaching.     (State  School  Law,  1885,  p.  13.) 

Georgia. — Graduates  of  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  may  be  licensed  to 
teach  in  the  State  schools  without  further  examination.  (Catalogue  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  1885,  pp.  61,  62,  and  p.  70  of  School  Laws  of  Georgia,  1886.) 

Illinois. — The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  authorized  to  grant 
certificates  to  such  teachers  as  may  be  found  worthy  to  receive  them.  (School  Law, 
1885,  p.  37.) 

Indiana. — The  Sta  te  board  of  education  may  grant  State  certificates  to  teachers  of 
good  moral  character,  and  of  forty-eight  months'  successful  experience,  on  satisfaa- 
tory  examination.    (Law,  1883,  p.  32.) 

Iowa. — The  State  board  of  examiners  grants  State  certificates  for  five  years  or  State 
diplomas  for  life  after  a  full  examination  of  candidates.  (School  Laws  of  lb84,  pp. 
82,  83.) 

Kansas, — Substantially  the  same  as  in  Iowa,  except  that  the  State  certificates 
given  are  for  three  or  five  years.    (School  Laws  of  1885,  pp.  38,  39.) 

Kentucky. — A  State  board  of  examiners  grants  State  certificates  to  teachers  of  proven 
qualifications  as  to  character,  acquaintance  with  the  common  school  course,  with 
physiology  and  hygiene,  and  ability  to  teach  and  govern.  These  are  for  five  years,  and 
for  five  more  on  proof  of  continuance  in  teaching.    (Common  School  Laws,  1884,  p.  38.) 

Louisiana. — No  State  certificates;  but  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  appears  to  have  the  force  of  such.    (Circular  of  1885-'86,  p.  15.) 

Maine. — No  general  provision,  but  the  normal  schools  at  Farmington  and  in  the  Mad- 
awaska  territory  seem  to  indicate  the  giving  of  diplomas  good  in  the  State  or  terri* 
tory. 

Mary  land. — The  Maryland  State  board  of  education  may  grant  to  teachers  of  long 
experience  and  established  reputation  professional  certificates,  valid  until  revoked 
for  cause.  Such  must  hold  first-grade  certificates  or  diplomas  of  a  college  or  State 
normal  school.    (School  Law  of  1877,  p.  6 ;  By-Laws  1877,  pp.  13, 14.) 

Massachusetts. — Graduation  at  the  normal  schools  of  the  State  seems  to  have  salv> 
stantially  the  force  of  a  State  certificate,  uine-tenthaof  the  graduates  finding  work. 
(Normal  school  catalogues.) 

Michigan. — The  Michigan  State  board  of  education  grants  to  graduates  of  the 
State  Normal  School  diplomas  that  secure  from  the  board  of  instruction  State  cer- 
tificates.   (General  School  Laws,  1885,  pp.  50, 51.) 

Minnesota. — The  Minnesota  State  normal  school  board  confers  on  graduates  of  its 
normal  schools  diplomas  that  appear  to  have  the  force  of  State  certificates.  (Laws 
of  Minnesota,  1881,  p.  43.) 

Mississippi. — First-grade  teachers  who  make  an  average  of  95  per  cent,  in  their  ex- 
aminations receive  from  the  State  board  of  education  State  licenses  not  to  exceed 
five  years.     (Laws  of  1882,  p.  16.) 

Missouri. — Graduations  f^om  the  normal  department  of  the  State  University  se- 
cure from  the  State  superintendent  of  public  schools  State  certificates,  good  for 
three  years  in  the  lower  course  and  during  good  behavior  in  the  higher.  (Catalogue 
of  university,  1883-*84,  p.  83.) 

A  catalogue  of  Missouri  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  1883-^84,  shows  two-year 
and  three-year  State  certificates  given  to  students  that  complete  the  first  two  or  first 
three  years,  diplomas  and  teacher's  State  certificates  to  such  as  complete  the  foar- 
year  course,  and  post-graduate  diplomas  of  masters  of  arts  and  didactics  to  such  as 
teach  BUCcessfuUy  at  least  two  yean  in  the  State  and  give  evidence  of  advancement 
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in  scTinlaraliLp  aod  culture.  (Ciitnlogiiu  of  ll^3-''84,  p.'^M.)  Each  board  of  regontt 
may  do  tho  name.     (Law,  1885.) 

Nebraika. — OrAiliiatiou  froia  tho  Stats  Nonnal  Snliool  hero  leads  to  twa-year,  threi<- 
year,  or  life  certifioates  or  iliplomas.  (School  Lann  of  1685,  eectiou  Id  of  sntidiTiuun 
XlII,  pp.  62,63.) 

A'ff(i4ii. — The  Stiite  hoard  of  education  cT&nts  State  certi&oatea  gooil  tor  thtt* 
years,  odiicatiOBiil  diplonma  good  for  nix  years,  am!  Hfo  iliploiuaa,  all  revooal>le  (or 
caoBO.     (School  Laws,  l&t^,  article  I,  and  State  Konnal  School  CatalOKue,  p-25.) 

Hew  Hampikire. — Certillcat«B  of  griulnation  fh>m  the  State  Normal  School  seem  to 
have  the  foroo  of  Stato  certificates.     (Laws  of  lt)86.  p.  97.) 

Ne\o  JerMfg. — Grants  Ibem  to  graduates  of  the  8tiit«  Normal  School  that  show  ap:- 
tieas  in  teaching  aud  governing,  also  to  lioldara  of  firat-grade  county  cerlilioutes  and 
all  State  certificates.     (CftlaloBUOofieari,  p.fiO.) 

!feti)  York. — To  graduates  of  the  Slate  normal  schools  and  to  teaohern  oertiflnt  bj 
the  State  superintendent.     (Code  of  187D,  still  in  force,  p.  5.) 

OAio.— Lifs  certiflcalos  and  ten-jKar  eertiUuntes  granted  hy  tho  State  lioard  of  ei- 
aniiuera.    (Lftw,lS83,  p.  13B.) 

Ortgon. — State  diplomas  to  f^ad nates  of  the  State  normal  schools,  made  life  dSplotiiM 
alter  sis  years  of  siiccossf  ul  teaching.     (Law,  \¥Si,  p.  49.) 

Penmtslrania, — To  graduates  of  the  State  nornial  schooU  aft«r  two  annual  lemui  iif 
actual  teacliiug,  and  to  other  teach  era  after  three  years  of  such  teoefaing  in  aouiuiuuu 
school  or  HChools,  with  proof  of  good  character  and  discharge  of  duty,  from  nciwHjl 
directors  and  oonDty  superintendents  or  superintendent.    (Laws,  ISdS,  pp.  156,  VSi.) 

ifftnife  Jitldiij.— To  graduates  of  the  Slat6  Normal  Sohoul.  (School  Manual,  UA^ 
p.  46.) 

South  Carolina. — To  teachers  certified  by  the  Stnt«  board  of  eitaminors  Iwo-yeir 
State  certificates ;  to  qnalifieil  studonts  of  the  State  normal  iustitutfis,  thre«-y4ar  or 
permanent  ones.    (Laws,  lHa4,  pp.8.9.) 

Trntifufr. — To  gradnatee  of  the  State  Normal  Collego  are  given  State  di])1oniai. 
(Catalogue,  l»34-'85,  p.  10.) 

Tiirna.— To  gradiialeB  of  the  State  Normal  Schonls.  State  diplomas;  toothers,  Statp 
certificates,  good  for  two  or  three  years  or  during  good  behavior.  (Texas  Free  School 
Statutes,  imx,  p.  14.) 

(Vrmonf. — To  graduates  of  the  State  normal  schools  or  lower-course  training 
schools  ;  the  former  for  10  years,  the  latter  for  f>  years. 

Wat  ririftHJa.— No  State  certi ticates  issued  even  to  graduates  of  the  State  Nonnal 
School. 

County  certificates  the  rule,  and  these  not  without  careful  eixamioatioii  in  each 
branch  of  study  and  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

Dijilonias  from  tho  State  normal  schools,  from  the  State  University,  and  ftotn  other 
universities  or  colleges  in  the  State  may  have  the  force  of  State  eertifleatea  ttHirst  16 
months  of  successful  teaching,  with  approval  of  tho  State  board  of  examiners  and 
tho  countersign  of  tho  State  superintendent.     ( School  Laws,  13;£>,  pp.  80-85.) 

C— COUNTY    SCIIOOI.  OFFICERS. 

1(1)  Titlo;  {1)  haw  ulcctdl;  {Zi  term  of  serviM;  (1)  coantv  IxMud.  If  Ml}-.] 

Aiabama.—{\.)  County  superintenUeot  of  education;  (2)  appointed  by  State  «!• 
periotendeot ;  (3)  two  years. 

Ari:aa»a».—{\)  No  county  superintendeiit ;  his  dntiesare  performed  by  the  county 
oiauiiner;  (■:;)  ajiiiointcd  by  county  courts  (3)  two  years. 

CaJi/omia. — (1)  County  sapcrinlendent  of  schools  ;  (2)  elected  by  the  people;  (!t) 

Colorado. — (1)  County  sii{ierintciident  of  public  schools;  (3)  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple; (3)  two  years. 
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Connecticut. — (1)  No  county  supervision. 

Delaware. — (1)  No  county  superintendent. 

Florida. — (1)  County  superintendent  of  common  schools ;  (2)  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor; (3)  two  years;  (4)  county  board  of  public  instrnction. 

Georgia. — (1)  County  school  commissioner;  (2)  by  county  board  of  education;" (3) 
four  years;  (4)  county  board;  five  members  elected  by  grand  jury  for  four-year 
terms. 

lUinoi8.—{\)  County  superintendent  of  schools;  (2)  elected  by  the  i)eople;  (3) 
four  years. 

Indiana. — (1)  County  superintendent  of  public  instruction ;  (2)  by  township  trustees 
of  county  ;  (3)  two  years;  (4)  county  board  of  education ;  consists  of  county  super- 
intendent and  t'ownship  trustees,  and  the  presidents  of  the  city  and  town  school  boards. 

Iowa. — (1)  County  superintendent;  (2)  elected  by  the  people  ;  (3^  two  years. 

Kansas. — (I)  County  superintendent  of  public  instruction  ;  (2)  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  (3)  two  years. 

Kentucky. — (1)  County  superintendent  of  public  instruction ;  (2)  elected  by  the 
people  ;  (3)  two  years. 

Louisiana. — (1)  Parish  (county)  superintendent  of  public  schools;  (2)  appointed 
by  parish  board;  (3)  not  specified;  (4)  parish  board  of  directors  of  public  schoola 
for  every  parish  of  the  State  (except  the  parish,  of  Orleans),  five  to  nine  in  number, 
appointed  by  the  State  board  quadrennially. 

Maine. — (1)  No  county  supervision. 

Maryland. — (1)  Secretary  of  county  school  commissioners,  who  acts  also  as  coanty 
examiner  and  trcasiirer  of  the  board ;  (2)  appointed  by  county  board  of  school  com- 
missioners; (3)  not  specified;  (4)  board  of  county  school  commissioners,  appointed 
by  judges  of  circuit  court  for  two  years. 

Massachusetts. — (1)  No  county  supervision.  • 

Michigan. — (1)  Secretary  of  county  board  of  school  examiners;  (2)  elected  by 
county  board  of  school  examiners  ]^  (3)  three  years ;  (4)  county  board  of  school 
examiners. 

Minnesota. — (1)  County  superintendent  of  public  instrnction;  (2)  by  the  people; 
(3)  two  years. 

Mississippi. — (1)  County  superintendent  of  education;  (2)  by  State  board  of  ed- 
ucation ;  (3)  two  years ;  (4)  county  school  board,  appointed  by  county  8ui)erinten- 
dent  and  the  board  of  supervision. 

Miasouri. — (1)  county  commissioner  of  public  schools;  (2)  by  the  people  ;  (3)  two 
years. 

Kebras1ca.—{\)  County  superintendent  of  public  instruction  ;  (2)  by  the  people ;  (3) 
two  years. 

Nevada. — (1)  County  superintendent  of  public  instruction  ;  (2)  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple; (3)  two  years. 

New  Hampshire. — (1)  No  county  supervision. 

New  Jersey. — (1)  County  superintendent  of  public  instruction  ;  (2)  by  State  board 
of  education,  subject  to  approval  of  freeholders. 

New  York. — (1)  School  commissioners  (may  be  more  than  one  in  a  county) ;  (2) 
elected  by  the  people ;  (3J  three  years. 

North  Carolina. — (1)  County  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  (2)  by  county 
board  of  education,  the  county  commissioners,  and  the  justices  of  the  i>eace ;  (3) 
two  years ;  (4)  county  boards  of  education,  elected  biennially,  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  the  county  commissioners. 

Ohio. — (1)  No  county  supervision ;  (4)  county  board  of  examiners,  appointed  trien- 
nially  by  probate  judge. 

Oregon. — (1)  County  superintendent  of  public  instruction ;  (2)  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  (3)  two  years. 

Pennsylvania. — (1)  County  superintendent  of  public  instrnction  ;  (2)  by  the  school 
directors  of  county  ;  (3)  three  years. 
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Jihoite  Island. — (1)  No  count;  Biiperviaion. 

South  Carolina. — (1)  Conoty  school  commissionor ;  {•!}  nlooteJ  liy  Ibo  jieople  ;  (3) 
two  years. 

Tenneatff. — (1)  County  Haperiateiideiit  of  pnblio  instniction  ;  (S)  by  coDnty  court; 
(3)  two  yeara. 

Tataa. — (1)  County  judge  (pcrfonus  duties  of  county  saperinteiid«iit) ;  (9)  «ilecl«d 
by  tbo  people  ;  (3)  two  years. 

FcrMosi. — (I)  No  couuty  Buporintendant. 

rirsiiiia.—{l)  County  Huporintendent  of  BCliools;  (2)  appointed  by  State  lioftrd 
oductktioQ  ;  (H)  four  yeuts ;  (4)  connty  scbool  board,  uonBiatiiij;  of  tUe  comity  saj 
iat«udent  aud  district  tmat«eii. 

Weit  Firginia. — (1)  Connty  auperin  ten  dent  of  free  schools :  (3)  by  the  peopU',  (^ 
two  yeurs. 

Witcotuin. — <1}  Connty  naperinteudent  of  public  inatrnction  ;  (2)  elootod  by  tb< 
people;  (3)  two  years. 

The  PEEsrDENT ;  As  several  inqniries  Lave  been  made  as  to  n-liether 
Mr.  Oacar  H.  Oooper  is  present  or  not,  I  will  read  »  telegram  from  bim: 

ImporluDt  legislation  prevents  my  presence  witb  you. 

OSCAK  H.  CO0PF.R. 

Mr.  W,  E.  Sheldon  :  la  answer  to  a  nnmber  of  JDquirics  that  liav* 
been  banded  to  rae  in  regard  to  the  roIuiuQ  of  the  proceedings  of  tUu 
National  Association  for  1686^  I  will  say  that  all  members  of  thd 
National  Educational  Association  for  the  year  18S6  are  entitled  to 
eopy  of  Ihe  proceedings  of  >the  annniU  meeting  at  Topukn,  Those  per^ 
sons  who  have  not  received  their  eopies  can  be  supplied  by  prescatinf  < 
their  certificates  of  membership  to  Mr.  Salmon  Kiohards,  of  tliis  ci^ 
Copies  will  be  sold  for  $1.50  each,  or  #1.75  if  sent  by  mail.  Copies 
the  proceeiliiigs  of  the  Association  for  previous  .vi'ars  can  also  be-  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Richards  at  $1  per  volume,  except  for  a  few  yearsi 

The  convention  then  took  a  recess  for  live  minutes. 

After  the  recess  Dr.  KickofTs  paper  was  discussed. 

Dr.  William  A.  Mowry,  of  Boston,  said  : 

"Wlienathome  I  read  in  the  programme  as  the  subject  to  be  discussed, 
"A  County,  City,  State,  and  National  Certificate,"  1  was  appalled.  I 
do  not  feel  so  now,  having  heard  Dr.  RickoQ''s  paper.  Qe  has  told  us 
how  we  may  make  a  national  certificate  for  all  the  States.  After  all  it 
is  only  bearing  another  name.  This  matter  of  the  certification  of 
teachers,  "  approbating  "  them,  as  we  used  to  say,  with  a  certificate  of 
approbation,  as  you  have  heard  in  the  paper  which  was  read,  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  goo<I*  school  keeping.  The  whole  thing  depends 
u[>on  the  character  of  the  teacher,  and  the  character  of  the  teacber  is 
determined  by  the  committee  who  carry  on  this  examination.  There  is 
the  great  evil  all  over  this  country,  that  we  have  not  found  the  right 
method  of  examining  and  certifying  these  teachers,  and  what  are  yoD 
gouig  to  do  about  it }  There  comes  in  the  practical  side  of  the  matter. 
I  take  it  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  foruinlate  a  system  that  would 
apply  in  all  cases,  and  have  one  grade  of  certificates  for  all  schools,  OE 
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a  certificate  for  all  the  States,  or  a  certificate  for  all  the  counties  in  one 
State. 

What  would  be  proper  in  a  country  toWn,  and  best,  would  not  auawer 
at  all  in  some  city  which  had  maintaiaed  excellent  schools  for  a  long 
series  of  years.  What  would  be  proper  in  one  State  would  not  anawer 
the  purpose  so  well  in  another.  We  have  old  communities  and  new 
communities ;  sometimes  the  new  communities  outstrip  the  old  ones^  and 
have  the  best  of  everything — the  best  plans,  the  best  methods  of  elect* 
ing  school  boards,  and  the  best  arrangements  for  issuing  certificates. 
Then  there  are  communities,  some  of  them  old  ones,  that  are  still  be- 
hind. Therefore,  I  take  it,  that  there  is  no  inflexible  rule  that  this  as- 
sociation should  adopt  and  recommend  to  the  country. 

The  subject  is  a  broad  one,  and  in  the  discussion  I  suppose  it  would 
be  proper  for  different  speakers  to  take  up  different  points  and  speak 
of  what  they  have  in  mind.  There  are,  then,  one  or  two  more  remarks 
which  I  will  venture  to  make.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  practice  in 
the  different  States,  and  in  different  cities  of  the  same  State,  and  in  the 
different  schools  of  the  country,  but  I  take  it  that  we  all  agree  that  we 
ought  not  to  have  large  school  boards  having  this  matter  in  charge.  I 
have  in  mind  a  city  of  125,000  inhabitants,  which  has  a  sohool  board 
managing  those  schools,  composed  of  G3  persons,  63  men  having  actual 
control  and  handling  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  schools,  inclading 
the  gradations,  promotions,  building  school  ^houses,  hiring  teachers  and 
placing  them  at  their  work  and  changing  them.  All  the  machinery  of 
the  schools  is  divided  among  63  persons ;  when  it  comes  to  the  matter 
of  their  duty  in  granting  certificates  what  do  they  do  ?  Practically 
they  do  not  do  much  of  anything ;  they  have  a  subcommittee  to  exam* 
ine  these  teachers,  but  sometimes  this  works  in  one  way  and  sometimes 
in  another.  Sometimes  they  have  rigid  examinations  and  sometimes 
only  nominal  ones.  In  such  a  case  as  that,  I  want  to  suggest,  in  the 
first  place,  a  small  school  board — I  would  say  not  over  half  a  dozen 
persons,  men  and  women,  to  form  that  board,  and  that  the  school  board 
should  have  one  member  from  the  common  council  of  the  city  and  one 
member  from  the  board  of  aldermen  to  represent  those  two  departments 
of  the  city  government.  This  school  board  should  be  chosen  for  a  term 
of  years,  the  longer  the  term  the  better,  so  as  to  make  a  continuous, 
permanent  board.  Then,  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers,  and  also  to  the  matter  of  examining  the  schools, 
another  plan  should  be  engrafted  upon  this^.  and  that  is  the  adding  to 
the  school  board  of  six  good  teachers,  whether  from  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  or  from  private  schools  matters  little,  if  only  they  are  real ;  but 
they  should  be  teachers  who  understand  the  matter  of  school  work.  1 
am  not  sure  that  I  should  like  to  intrust  the  whole  matter  of  examining 
the  applicants,  even  to  a  board  of  that  sort,  to  these  teachers  exclusively ; 
for  the  present,  perhaps,  it  would  be  best  to  have  this  a  compound  board, 
one-half  teachers  and  one«half  members  of  the  sehool  board.' 
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The  examination  slioiiltl  be  couducU'tt  in  ii  ik'litiil«  way. 
uotbe  altogetliei- au  vxaniinutiun  in  writing  upon  subjects  tiain 
npecific  topics,  ^ith  qaeationa  proposed,  but  there  should  be  8 
meat  of  this  kind  in  it,  as  well  as  oral  qnestions  and  answers.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  examination  of  what  might  be  called  "  tlie  rank 
and  file  "  of  teachers,  tlie  ordinary  teachers  of  the  varions  scboob  of  > 
large  city.  These  are  mostly  women.  Bnt  that  shonid  not  be  all.  I 
woald  say  that  all  the  work  which  relates  to  the  scholarship  of  tlw 
teacher  shonUI  count  bnt  one-half  iu  snuiming  up.  The  other  half 
should  relat«  to  tact  iu  teaching  and  to  matters  of  morals  and  cbir- 
acter. 

This  second  part  of  this  examination  seems  to  me  of  great  importa&nv 
I  have  known  that  to  be  C4vrried  out  as  I  am  giving  it.  There  is  a  com 
pany  of  teachers  taking  this  examination,  and  they  have  the  written 
quetttions.  They  have  written  their  answers,  and  they  go  in  for  thr 
oral  examination,  it  maybe  in  grammar,  in  geography,  or  iu  aritlimMic 
Tbitse  teachers  should  be  known  only  by  numbers.  Each  ouo  of  tlMW 
teachers,  after  passing  this  written  and  oral  examinatiou,  now  corned 
before  the  whole  board.  "  Well,  Miss  Jones,  you  have  taagbt  school, 
have  yonT"  "Yes,  sir."  "How  long!"  She  tells  about  it.  She  Uas 
not  uttered  three  sentences  before  these  men  know  something  about  ha 
ability  to  leach  school.  Continue  this  examinatiou  until  it  is  solix- 
factory.  It  is  a  study  now  of  nature,  of  tact,  of  character,  and  thtse 
examiners  will  easily  mark  it  with  a  great  deal  of  accuracy,  and  that  it 
a  matter  of  as  mncU  importance  as  scholarship.  There  is  a  great  il*«!  ' 
of  tact  and  character  which  cannot  be  put  into  written  questions  aud 
answers  but  wliich  would  be  marked  on  a  school. 

Now  what  next?  Tlio  next  thing  is,  for  what  grade  this  certificate 
shall  be.  I  want  to  say  here  that  you  should  have  only  owe  certiflcati' 
for  primary  grades,  intermediate  grades,  and  grammar  grades,  below  the 
first  assistant  in  the  grammar  school. 

Hero  arc  twenty  jwrsons  that  have  been  examined  to  day.  Twelve 
of  them  passed,  and  have  been  approved  by  these  examiners,  but  here 
is  one  who  stands  first :  that  number  is  entitled  to  the  first  vacancy,  no 
matter  what  or  where  it  is.  It  may  be  primary,  it  may  be  grammar, 
but  that  best  teacher,  who  has  passed  tlie  highest  examination,  take." 
the  firwt  vacancy,  the  next  one  the  second,  and  so  on.  After  they  have 
been  appointed  they  can  be  changed,  promoted,  or  discharged.  Here 
is  one  teacher  who  strikes«tlie  medium  between  the  youngest  nnd  the 
oldest.  That  teacher  may  be  fitted  for  the  older  scholars  and  she  will 
gravitate  that  way.  The  salary  is  the  same,  it  is  immaterial,  and  iu 
that  way  your  teacher  is  put  in  the  right  position,  where  she  cau  do  the 
best  work  most  faithfully  auil  successfully.  I  do  not  know  but  tha: 
some  such  i)Iiiu  as  this  would  be  feasible. 

One  otlierthingwhich  lias  been  mentioned  by  Dr.  Rickoff :  The  public 
interest,  and  p.irticularly  State  and  National  tnt^'rest,  will  bo  promotetl 
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by  a  constaut  iuterchauge  if  this  is  properly  conducted.  1  was  delighted 
hist  summer  to  Tisit  a  western  city,  one  of  those  places  that  have  all 
the  best  elements  of  the  American  school  systems  5 1  refer  to  the  city  of 
Denver.  There  I  found  one  of  the  best  school  systems  to  be  found  any- 
where, and  it  has  this  peculiarity :  they  do  not  feel  that  their  high 
school  is  established  mainly  to  educate  teachers  for  the  city.  Their 
high  school  is  for  a  different  purpose;  it  is  to  educate  citizens  and  not  * 
teachers  only.  Therefore  a  girl  just  emerging  from  the  high  school  does 
not  feel  within  six  months  that  she  has  a  mortgage  on  the  city  for  a 
place  as  teacher.  They  do  not  allow  any  graduate  of  the  high  school 
to  teach  in  the  schools  of  that  city  until  after  one  year's  experience  in 
teaching  somewhere  else.  What  did  that  superintendent  say  to  me  ? 
"  There  is  no  one  normal  school  anywhere  from  which  I  have  been  draw- 
ing teachers ;  when,  therefore,  vacancies  occur,  we  get  teachers  from 
everywhere;"  and  I  know  that  they  are  getting  the  best  teachers  to-day 
ill  the  country.  I  think  this  would  be  a  good  plan  for  some  New  Eng- 
land States  that  I  know  of. 

The  Hon.  n.  S.  Jones,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  wished  to  protest  against  the  cur- 
rent method  of  issuing  certificates  based  merely  upon  the  results  of  purely 
scholastic  examination ;  the  questions  asked  are  puerile  in  importance, 
and  the  replies  thereto  are  only  scraps  from  the  text-book ;  no  real  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  teachers  can  occur  except  when  this  method 
of  examining  is  abandoned.  A  primary  school  teacher  of  some  experi- 
ence and  of  singular  excellence  was  once,  in  his  experience,  in  danger 
of  rejection  because  she  could  not  pass  the  formal  examination  required 
by  the  Pennsylvania  school  law  of  1854,  still  in  force ;  the  superintend- 
ent before  whom  the  matter  came  was  advised  by  him  (Mr.  Jones)  to 
examine  her  as  an  expert  primary  teacher,  and  not  as  to  her  sictual 
knowledge  of  such  subjects  as  "per  cent.,  banking,  stocks,"  and  like 
topics,  which  in  primary  grades  she  would  never  be  required  to 
teach  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  a  raw  girl-graduate  from  his  high 
school  recently  obtained  a  highly  graded  certificate  after  an  examina- 
tion in  the  required  studies,  though  she  knew  nothing  about  the  art  of 
teaching.  Examinations  like  this  were  of  no  value  in  ascertaining 
practical  teacliibg  ability.  Indeed,  a  general  question  often  was  more 
valuable  as  a  test.  Lately  Mr.  Jones  had  asked  a  lady  who  wished  to 
be  employed  as  a  primary  teacher,  *'  What  can  you  do  in  the  school 
room,  madam,  that  another  lady,  equally  well  educated  in  the  ordinary 
branches,  would  be  likely  not  to  do  t''  She  did  not  reply.  He  asked 
again,  "  Can  you,  for  example,  smile  naturally  and  laugh  heartily  on 
occasion!"    To  which  she  answered,  "  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean." 

Mr.  Zalmon  Eichards  begged  to  interrupt  the  discussion  for  a  mo- 
ment to  say  that  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  at  Topeka,  had  been  received,  and  that  all  members  of  the 
^Vssociation  who  had  paid  dues  for  18S6  were  entitled  to  copies.  Ho 
would  also  state  that  the  Ebbitt  House  would  accommodate  all  dele- 
gates at  $2.50  per  diem. 
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Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale  resumed  tlie  diBcuBsion  of  Dr.  KtckofTit  iMiMt. 
He  said  ;  So  far  as  the  certification  of  teachers  is  concenic  d,  the  cdob- 
trj'  presents  simply  obaoa,  from  which  it  will  be  a  long  time  iu  emers- 
iug.  Teacbers  certainly  bnve  great  reason  to  complain  of  tlie  iiiircaeon- 
able  rules  and  restrictions  which  prevail  at  the  present  time.  When  we 
consider  that  the  educational  affairs  of  this  country  are  attmiiiiitteted 
by  the  States,  and  by  township  and  subdistrict  and  municipal  boanl^, 
the  question  as  to  how  we  are  to  lift  ourselves  out  of  the  iuconvenicnws 
of  this  position  is  not  so  obvious.  I  understood  Dr.  Rickoff  to  SQgg«fit 
that  this  section  should  take  some  action  looking  to  the  further  diaciM- 
Bion  of  this  topic.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  hanlly  well  todrop  tbemattvt 
where  it  is.  In  my  opiuiou,  much  ought  to  be  done  towards  correcting 
the  things  of  which  we  complain.  A  good  deal  is  to  be  done  by  du- 
cassing  it,  nud  informing  the  public  mind,  and  I  do  not  know  any  Iwxly 
(^men  in  the  country  who  are  better  qualified  for  this  than  the  8n{>cr- 
intendents  of  the  country.  I  would  move  that  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed, to  report  during  this  session  at  such  time  as  the  cbairmaa  may 
designate,  upon  what  further  action,  if  any,  is  advisable. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to, -and  the  president  appointed  Dr.  B.  .\. 
Hinsdale,  of  Ohio ;  Dr.  M.  A.  Newell,  of  Maryland ;  Supennteudcni  F. 
M.  Campbell,  of  Oakland,  Cal. ;  Dr.  Kiehanl  Edwards,  of  XlUnoix,  am] 
Superintendent  W.  N.  Barringer,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  soch  committee.' 

The  Peesident  :  The  Chair  again  states  that  the  Department  will 
meet  March  15,  at  9a.  m.,  with  the  understanding  that  at  1.30  it  adjourn 
to  call  upon  President  Cleveland.  To  night  the  Institute  of  Civics  will 
join  ns  in  our  meeting. 

At  i  o'clock  p.  m.  the  convention  adjourned. 

THIRD  SESSION. 

The  convention  re-as,senibled  at  T.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  March 
15,  the  American  Institute  of  Civics  meeting  with  the  Department  of 
Sni»erinten  deuce. 

The  President  :  I  have  the  pleasurti  of  introducing  to  you  Dr.  W.  E, 
Sheldon,  a  representative  from  the  Institute  of  Civics,  and  also  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

Dr.  W.  E.  SnELUON  :  Since  I  enten'd  the  linll  I  have  been  informed 
that  this  was  to  be  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
and  the  Institute  of  Civics..  The  subject  taken  for  discussion  this  even- 
ing is  very  akin  in  its  character  to,  and  iu  hannony  with,  the  spirit  and  in- 
terests and  purposes  of  the  Institute  of  Civics,  and  it  seems  very  fortu- 
nate that  those  who  are  eminent  educators  from  dift'en-nt  sections  of 
the  country  shonld  take  an  interest  in  that  which  pertains  to  gooil  cit- 
izenship, not  only  in  its  intellectual  aspwt,  namely,  knowledge  of  the 
civil  polity,  ethics  and  economics  of  our  Government,  but  that  we  shonld 
also  bo  interested  iu  i(s  practical  application.    The  jmrposes  of   the 
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American  lustitate  of  Civics  are  to  throw  light,  by  means  of  the  public 
schools,  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  the  public  press,  and  public 
sentiment,  to  the  great  importance  of  a  general  and  thoroughly  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  elements  of  sound  citizenship ;  these  dements  in- 
clude whatever  will  secure  to  this  Republic  integrity  of  character  among 
its  citizens,  and  honest  and  efficient  officers  in  every  department,  ftom 
the  humblest,  high  and  low,  general  and  local.  It  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  emphasize  the  duty  of  educators  in  training  the  yoang  that 
they  may  become  useful  members  of  society,  intelligent,  co-operative 
citizens  in  all  that  is  good  in  society  and  in  government.  In  harmony 
with  this  is  the  address  of  our  excellent  friend,  Hon.  Le  Roy  D.  Brown, 
of  Ohio,  who  is  to  speak  to  night  on  "Civil  Service  and  Public  Schools," 
and  whom  1  have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  you,  ' 

CIVIL  SEBVICE  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

By  the  Hon.  Le  Roy  D.  Brown,  State  commissioner  of  common  schools 

for  Ohio. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  fellow  teachers  and  fellow  citizens,  that  I 
stand  before  you  to  open  the  discussion  upon  what  seems  to  me  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  subjects  that  has  been  recently  brought  before  this 
convention  of  school  superintendents.  The  paper  which  I  have  pre- 
pared for  this  occasion  was  written  some  weeks  ago,  and  not  knowing 
at  the  time  that  is  thwas  to  be  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  associations, 
aft^r  the  action  of  this  Department  last  night,  I  decided  that  it  would  be 
perhaps  better  for  me  merely  to  open  the  discussion  on  this  subject,  be- 
lieving that  there  are  other  members  present  who  will  have  something 
of  interest  to  offer  us. 

Once  every  year  this  association  of  school  superintendents  assembles 
at  Washington.  In  the  nation's  capital  you  renew  your  vows  to  your 
country,  and  you  rededicate  yourselves  to  the  great  cause  of  education. 

As  executive  officers  of  the  respective  State  systems  of  public  schools, 
which  you  represent  and  which  you  are  unselfishly  and  laboriously  striv- 
ing to  improve,  you  are  interesteil  in  all  that  pertains  to  administrative 
and  executive  work.  As  superintendents  of  schools,  or  as  heads  of  sys- 
tems of  schools,  you  are  profited  by  observing  the  conduct  and  the  meth- 
ods of  governors,  presidents,  and  other  executive  officers ;  for,  by  such 
observation,  you  are  enabled  the  better  to  discharge  the  duties  which 
devolve  upon  you  in  your  own  fields  of  laboA 

During  the  last  fifty  years  the  progress  of  public  education  in  the 
United  States  has  been  marvelous.  The  g^trth  of  State  systems  of 
schools  in  this  country  ipay  bo  considered  among  the  wonders  of  the 
age.  Even  the  prophetic  Horace  Mann,  who  was  secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts board  of  education  a  half  century  ago,  did  not  foresee  ,the 
gigantic  iiroportions  to  which  these  schools  have  developed. 
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Straiigvlt  would  be  if  a  growth,  at  unco  so  rapid  ami  laxuriuut,  should 
be  altogether  sound  and  euduriug. 

lu  the  affectioDB  and  Jadgmeot  of  the  people  are  foand  all  tbMii 
good  in  our  Govenimeat,  but  in  the  elective  system  by  which  school  olB- 
cera  are  generally  chosen  lies  the  gi-eatest  weakuoas  of  our  school  wtmin- 
istration.  The  time  was  when  only  the  best  meu  were  placed  ou  Bchoid 
committees  or  elected  to  serve  on  boards  of  educatioo. 

But  that  time  is,  alas,  too  rapidly  passing  away.  The  "s]>oiU  •!» 
teoi"  which  obtains  in  American  politics  has  worked  its  f^ay  stvadllf 
but  surely  into  the  boanls  that  coutrol  the  schools.  If  a  school-boon 
site  is  to  be  selected,  not  the  site  which  is  the  most  desirable  it 
chosen,  bat  that  site  for  which  a  corrupt  committee  can  obtain  tbe 
most  money  for  their  votes.  ]f  a  school  building  is  to  be  oraotedi 
the  best  architect  and  the  best  builder  are  not  so  much  desired  ai 
au  architect  and  a  bnilder  vho  nill  give  up  the  largest  per  cent  ef 
their  remuneration  for  votes.  The  "spoils  system"  cxteuils even  to 
the  employment  of  superintendents  and  teachers.  Tbe  politician  or 
the  board  of  education  gives  his  support  to  those  from  whom  ho  hm  re- 
ceived favors,  or  from  those  who  will  reciprocate  in  the  fittui-e.  lu  Ih* 
most  vital  matters,  merit  is  of  1^  consequence  than  "  influence^ 
What  is  the  result  1  Poorer  teachers,  inferior  schools,  aud  a  growing 
lack  of  faith  in  public  education.  Better  the  total  anuihilatinn  of  tlw 
)>eopte's  schools  thau  that  these  schools  should  become  fouutaius  of 
poUtical  iioUntiou  or  streams  of  finaDcial  impurity. 

Fortunately  an  adequate  remedy  for  these  oMls  is  suggeeted  by  tba 
the  history  of  "Civil-Service  Keform."  In  my  judCLrH'ut.  the  frieuds  of 
fi-cti  Governiiient  and  of  free  schools  owe  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to 
l>i>rman  B,  Eaton  and  his  colaborers.  I  wish  Hiat  Jlr.  l^aton's  gn'.it 
workou  "  Civil  Service  iu  Great  Britain ''couid  be  iu  every  public  library, 
and  that  it  might  bo  studied  by  every  American.  In  that  volume  we 
Icaru  of  the  ailvantagcs  of  the  "  merit  system  "  in  the  apiH>iutntent  of 
public  ofiicers,  and  it  is  the  "merit  system"  which  we  need  to-day  in 
the  selection  of  school  officers,  school  superintendents,  and  teachers. 

The  method  of  applying  the  "merit  system"'  in  onr  State  would 
probably  not  bo  the  best  in  all  States,  for  State  systems  of  educatiou 
are  dissimilar  in  many  respects.  But  as  com  ts  are  agencies  of  the  i>oo- 
pie,  and  as  such  are  subject  to  the  will  oitlio  people,  1  am  of  the  opinlou 
that  in  some  States  it  would  be  best  for  courts  to  appoint  boards  of 
educatiou.  In  other  States  boards  of  education  would  better  be  aji- 
poiutcd  by  a  State  board  of  educatiou.  It  is  pnilialile  that,  in  soiiu' 
cities  at  least,  goo<l  boards  of  education  may  l)e  best  secured  by  ap- 
pointments made  by  city  councils.  But  the  nicIluHl  of  appointment  is 
not  so  imporbmtas  the  kind  of  men  appointed.  Thi'scmcn  should  liavt' 
fltuess  for  their  duties.  An  intelligence  and  a  chaiaclerqnaliiicatioii 
should  be  required  by  the  appointing  power.  In  suggesting  so  radical 
achauge  in  school  managemetit,  1  shall  not  be  surprised  at  o]>positioQ 
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The  politicians  will  oppose  the  change.  The  goody-goody  superin- 
tendent who  owes  his  position  to  influential  relatives,  to  his  church  as- 
sociates, or  to  his  political  friends  will  oppose  the  change ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  will  probably  say  to  the  people  that  their  voice  should  be  heard  in 
the  choosing  of  school  officers  at  general  elections,  forgetting  that 
courts,  city  councils,  and  Stat/C  boards  of  education  can  more  surely 
choose  efficient  school  officers  than  the  political  caucus  which  too  often 
thwarts  the  will  of  the  people  by  giving  them  worthless  candidates  who, 
in  the  excitement  of  election  day,  are  chosen. 

Throughout  our  country  the  general  rule  prevails  that  members  of 
boards  of  education  and  members  of  school  committees  shall  be  elected 
to  their  i>ositious.    In  the  abstract,  that  mode  of  choosing  these  impor- 
tant officers  may  be  correct ;  but  as  I  have  observed  the  working  of  the 
schools  in  diflfereut  States,  including  my  own,  I  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  when  some  modification  of  that  mode  must  be  made.    I  would  not 
say  anything  to  lessien  the  interest  in  school  affairs  felt  by  those  patri- 
otic citizens  who,  without  pay,  have  endeavored  to  discharge  the  duties 
pertaining  to  members  of  school  committees  and  boards  of  education. 
I  would  not  say  an  unwise  word  at  this  meeting  that  would  affect  in 
any  way  the  future  usefulness  of  the  public  schools  of  our  country ;  but 
this  is  the  place  in  which  a  free  utterance  of  the  truths  that  we  believe 
shouhl  be  made.    And  I  am  here  to  assert,  and  assert,  I  think  with 
facts  that  would  have  great  weight  with  a  jury  if  the  opportunity  to 
present  these  facts  was  offered,  that  the  "  spoils  system,''  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  in  this  country,  has  worked  its  way  so  far  that 
many  boards  of  education  are  under  itc  unwholesome  influence.    I  can 
remember,  young  man  as  I  am,  the  time  in  my  own  State  when  only  the 
most  worthy  men  in  our  towns,  villages,  and  townships  expected  to  be 
made  members  of  boards  of  education,  but  I  am  sorry  to  state  that  the 
political  and  personal  influences  that  always  accompany  the  ^^  spoils  sys- 
tem "  in  the  great  field  of  politics  have  come  to  be  felt  in  the  selection 
of  these  boards  and  of  their  employes.    Men  who  have  no  capacity,  as 
far  as  one  is  able  to  judge,  seek  these  x)ositions,  and  openly  seek  them, 
for  the  money  that  they  obtain  by  corrupt  awards  of  the  contracts  to  be 
made  by  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.    One  of  the  greatest 
school  scandals  that  has  gone'forth  from  the  largest  city  in  my  State 
grew  out  of  a  contract  for  the  purchased  of  a  school-house  site.   The  most 
undesirable  site  was  bought,  and  bought  at  an  extravagant  figure,  and 
some  of  the  money  was  traced  directly  to  the  board  of  education  that 
had  relations  with  the  committee  who  recommended  the  purchase.   Very 
often  if  the  employment  of  an  architect  is  required,  so  that  the  most  de- 
sirable school  building  may  be  erected,  the  most  competent  architect  is 
not  selected,  and  the  man  who  will  surrender  the  largest  share  of  the 
cost  to  the  coinmittee  obtains  the  prize.    If  the  matter  is  the  election 
of  superintendents  of  schools,  at  least  in  some  of  the  towns  and  cities  of 
thi&  country,  and  I  have  special  reference  to  Ohio  when  I  make  this 
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Btatemeut,  it  is  not  Uits  must  worthy  maur,  uot  tlie  man  witli  tL*>  loiipsi 
ostwrieiiw,  who  is  likely  to  be  elected ;  but  it  i«  the  maa  who  in  »hlf  h 
pay  tlio  larnwt  Riini  of  moiii-j'  W  be  divideil  by  tho  committw.  TV 
time  bus  muw,  1  think,  when  this  Itepartmeut  of  SoperiJitendeBW 
sliould  seek  a  iviuedy  for  lUose  uvila. 

I  had  occasiou  to  n-aH,  iirit  many  weeks  ago,  a  lele^rapbiciUsiAbl 
which  informal  the  person  addiv^sed  that  a  city  of  20,000  inhabitub 
vrithoat  a  superintendent  of  schools  was  in  such  a  condition  that  tl» 
pitiful  Bum  of  $100  paid  by  him  would  Bi'ciira  his  election  to  the  i«s 
tion.  I  am  uot  certain  that  it  is  at  all  iu  good  taste  for  in©  to  refer  thus  la 
special  cases,  and  I  shall  uot  do  it  again  on  this  occasion,  but  1  bavooM 
prepared  this  plain  statement  without  fortifying  myself  with  the  farts 
which  can  be  produced  if  necessary,  and  1  believe  I  am  stating  what  bat 
been  felt  by  others  who  iir©  present  here  to-uight. 

1  must  uot  prolong  this  discussion  to  a  very  great  exiwnt  in  liiiaOi' 
rection.  SufUce  it  to  say  that  I  iharge  that  the  "  siH>ilH  syHtem''  h« 
taken  {Mssession  of  many  boai-ds  of  education  in  tht!  CIiiitt.>d  Statm.  I 
would  not  say  that  the  remetiy  ne«dt«l  in  Ohio  ia  tho  reinwly  tliatw 
neeilwi  in  West  A'irginiii,  or  in  New  York,  or  iu  MisBisaip])! ;  I  only  stal» 
it  as  my  opinion  that  in  some  way  we  should  change  the  niodu  of  el«t- 
jog  our  boards  of  education.  It  seems  tome  that  wo  might  mak«> 
definite  staudartl  of  qualification  for  tlie  place  a  necessary  conditku. 
In  some  States,  and  I  urn  indined  to  think  that  this  is  trne  of  Ohio,  le 
lief  may  bo  found  in  appointing  the  members  by  the  same  powers  that 
appoint  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  I  hare  jut 
completL'da  tour  of  tiuvt-l  tluimyh  three  or  four  of  the  Southern  Statw. 
and  esptr.iiilly  in  Florida,  und  !  t;ike  this  opportunity  to  caution  imr 
friends  who  arc  doing  riuch  noble  work  in  bitildiug  up  education  in  Ilw 
South  that  they  should  not  deprive  the  State  board  of  education  orih* 
authority  to  appoint  local  boards  of  education.  It  seems  to  me  tlial 
we  must  up|ioiiit  by  State  authority  many  of  these  boards  of  txlucatloo. 
enough  at  any  rate  to  have  a  leavening  iudueuee  on  the  whole. 

One  of  thL' subjects  that  has  most  interested  me  for  several  years  bact 
is  this  subject  of  civil-service,  reform.  Vt'e  have  this  topic  before  ub  I* 
night,  ami  I  for  one  would  acknowledge  my  gratitude,  and  the  gratitnd* 
of  my  profession,  to  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  and  to  those  who  labor  with  liin 
and  especially  to  the  Americau  Institute  of  Civics,  that  comes  oat  vilb 
boldness  to  stand  for  the  merit  systoui  as  on^msed  to  the  sj>oils  systam. 
not  only  in  the  selection  of  subordinate  otUcers  of  the  nation  and  Statr. 
but  also  intheseloetinn  of  schix)!  superintendents,  members  of  boani> 
of  education,  and  teachers.  I  would  that  Dormau  B,  Eaton's  Nw^ 
relating  to  civil  service  in  Great  Britain  could  bo  read  by  every  scbool 
superintendent,  by  every  teacher,  and  by  every  friend  of  education  in 
the  United  States. 

I  rejoice,  as  I  converse  with  members  of  this  Association,  and  IMO 
eminent  in  public  life,  to  know  that  here  in  Washiugtoa  tbe  caowo' 
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civil-service  reform  is  assuredly  gaining  ground,  as  it  seems  that  the 
remedy  for  these  evils  will  lie  along  the  line  of  the  principles  advocate<l 
by  the  friends  of  that  reform.  We  cannot  if  we  will,  separate  our 
local  self-government  from  the  government  of  States,  nor  the  govern- 
ment of  States  from  the  national  Government.  The  influence  of  Wash- 
ington extends  down  into  the  humblest  school  districts  throughout  the 
entire  country,  and  I  had  this  in  mind  when  suggesting  this  subject  as 
a  suitable  one  for  discussion  at  this  time,  and  I  still  hope  that  the  result 
of  our  discussions  and  our  deliberations  on  this  part  of  the  programme 
will  strengthen  those  here  at  the  national  Capital  who  are  standing  by 
the  cause  of  civil-service  reform.  Now  I  have  the  hope  that  the  discus- 
sion that  may  follow  will  result  in  bringing  out  of  this  body  of  school 
8Ui)erintendents  views  favorable  to  this  organization  to  which  I  have 
referred,  the  American  Institute  of  Civics,  that  stands  by  us,  and  stands 
by  the  principle  involved  in  the  merit  system,  and  to  this  end,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  now  close. 

Mr.  Manly  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Butcher  of  West  Virginia,  the  next 
speakers  on  the  programme,  not  being  present,  the  president  introduced 
the  Hon.  B.  S.  Morgan,  State  superintendent  of  West  Virginia,  who 
said: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  1  assure  you  that  I  had  expected  to  take  but  a 
very  little  part  in  this  discussion. 

I  saw  the  programme  was  full  of  able  speakers,  and  I  understood 
that  other  gentlemen  were  prepared  with  a  great  deal  of  fullness  on  this 
subject,  and  so  I  proposed  to  content  myself  with  being  a  listener,  but 
an  a  worker  in  this  great  cause  of  education,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  add 
a  word  of  approbation  and  commendation  to  what  has  been  said  in  re- 
gard to  civil-service  reform  and  the  public  schools.  There  are  a  great 
many  people  who  do  not  believe  in  civil-service  reform,  many  of  each 
political  party  who  do  not  so  believe.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  extent  and  true  nature  of  civil-service  reform  in  its  application  to 
the  administration  of  our  Government  is  but  very  poorly  understood. 
What  is  civil-service  reform  as  understood  by  the  reader  of  the  news- 
papers to-day  I  I  think  he  would  gather  this  idea :  that  civil-service 
reform  is  simply  to  test  the  fitness  of  an  applicant  to  hold  office  under 
the  Government  by  certain  intellectual  and  moral  tests,  by  his  ability  to 
answer  a  reasonable  per  cent,  of  a  given  number  of  questions  prepared 
by  a  board  of  exawiiners  upon  certain  branches  of  knowledge.  We  can 
all  readily  see  the  importance  of  intellectual  qualifications  to  hold  cer- 
tain positions,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  convince  a  great  many  people 
that  the  fitness  to  hold  office  should  be  determined  by  these  intellectual 
tests  and  not  by  political  principles.  Admitting  that  civil-service  re- 
form is  right,  admitting  that  it  is  the  true  principle  of  the  administra- 
tion of  our  Government,  is  it  not  doubly  applicable  to  the  administra- 
tion of  our  educational  institutions  f    A  large  part  of  a  clerk's  duty  in 
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oneoftbe  Dopartuionts  is  almost  inech»tueal  uow,  but  if,  aa  lias  liceiii» 
aertvtl  by  ibe  hooorablo  geiitlemau  pi-ocwiing  me,  uivll-serricis  rvitbtm  a 
alrtMWiy  gainiag  groand  with  ret^rence  to  thu  disctiar^  of  tlte^e  sinpk 
clerical  duties,  ongiit  aol  a  similar  reform  m  regard  to  the  iidniiiiistn> 
tioii  of  our  ediicationsil  institation-s  b6  doubly  appllcible  and  irorthj  d 
tlie  ajiprobatiou  and  approval  of  alt  e<liicAte<l  |mk>|>Iu  ci-orywhere  t  T*» 
t4)ju^bi>r  iu  tlie  imblio  school,  tbe  principal  of  the  high  school,  TJie  aapt? 
lutuudfint  of  tbe  city  schools  bas  soiuvtbins  more  than  morvi  mccfadii) 
oal,  clerical  dniy  to  perform.  There  are  certaiii  dHii««  tbnt  can  oaJ; 
IM) GHtimated  nml  tneasnred  after  long  years  of  trial,  only  be  meMsral 
by  ^ppcial  qualiflcatious  to  dischnrgc  those  dtilius.  If,  aft«r  the  tfeHl 
ft  trbil,  after  the  test  of  expenenufl,  it  is  found  that  tbe  indiriilul 
trbo  presides  over  tho  oducatioiial  iustitutions  of  city,  couuty,  to*> 
■hip,  and  Stat«  possvaaes  these  Qualiflcations,  irnnld  it  uot  Btaml  to 
reaMoQ  that  tho  principles  of  civil-service  i-efonu  i<hould  f^rern  kb 
selection  »ud  retunliou,  &iuuu  they  arc  applicablu  to  a  grenter  estnt 
tliau  iu  th«  discharfiu  of  some  mochaiiioal  duty  t  Civil-ser^-ico  refora, 
it  occura  to  ni«,  hiut  an  application  to  tbe  educational  work  of  tk 
country  in  three  Feii{>cuts.  A  very  brief  examination  uf  tho  ednn 
tional  systems  of  any  of  the  States  will  prove  that  it  hml  an  bumlilr 
bcjfinniug,  and  that  the  Suite  superiuteiiduiit  in  a  largo  number  of 
tfaeni  in  tacitly  understootl,  wh»n  elected,  to  hold  his  place  until  th«« 
ia  sufflcieuC  cause  for  his  removal;  wliilo  the  titachcrH  »r«  not  ei 
pioasly  told  so,  yet  it  is  fully  understooil  that  they  will  hold  tli«lr  p» 
sltlons  until  there  is  cause  for  renioral.  TfioRc  fiivta  evidence  tbe  far- 
giuiiiiiM^of  iviirufes.siuii;  Uiat  ts.llni  l«i';:iiniiii^'  of  a  true  pmfeHsionaJ 
cbaniutor  in  liii'  work  of  I'llinMlinii.  1  tiiiil  in  :t  Marybtiul  cniinry  mI 
joiriiiiKnjy  SUilc  lltal  Hk-  hMfliors  nn-  olr.-tnl  Iu  liMoli  in  tli-  ]^r,l.|r 
sciuxils,  and  il  is  iiiiiJiisHiixl  liiiil  llu'y  will  liiilit  Ihi'ir  positions  iuikfl- 
nitely,  and  llioy  i-aiiimt  bn  disinis.si'ii  cxri'pt  U|H)m  thirty  d:iys'  notiiv. 
and  no  tcaclior  vim  be  ilisdiar^icfi  or  rcsi^'n  bis  position  except  uiwn 
siu'b  notice.  Tlioiv  tlic  luofcssional  i-liaractcr  of  scliool-work  is  tlior 
ontrhly  reco^itizi'd. 

If  thery  is  anylliin^'  basi-  in  ilic  puhli,:  sl-1ioi.I  systt-m  of  the  couutrv 
it  is  the  piostilntioii  of  it  to  [lolitical,  paitisain-iiils.  Now,  I  iMilJet-ptn 
party;  I  do  not  beUevcin  iliMnriii};  polilics  from  iihioation  ;  but  tbiita 
principal  of  a  scliool  orsnpiTiiitfUik'iit  of  a  cily  ofcimnty  isqualititnlCo 
diiseharj-e  his  duties  because  bu  IioUls  to  a  ci'iiniii  political  faith  is  .ill 
wi-onjr,  and  I  am  j;lad  to  say  that  tlnTe  is  a  si'iitlment  prevailing  thai 
it  is  not  a  true  test.  I  think  we  see  evideiiei's  that  civil-service  reform 
is  applicable  to  teacliinfi  in  tlirci'  aspects:  First,  in  rerfard  to  the  exam 
aniination  of  teachers ;  second,  iu  ri'gard  to  tt'onre  of  office ;  and  third. 
in  repird  to  the  unitication  of  educational  work. 

\ow,  a  word  in  re;;ard  to  the  certilication  of  teachers,  Tbe  work  of 
the  public  si;bool  teacher,  I  ni:'an  outside  of  the  larjie  cities,  is  ,t  preca 
rious  sort  of  work,  ami  it  is  uot  even  of  u  scnii  professional  charactei. 
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The  public  school  work  in  my  State,  and  in  a  large  number  of  other 
States,  is  a  sort  of  recruiting  ground  for  all  other  professions.  There 
are  no  fixed  limits  or  standard  of  qualifications  which  a  man  or  woman 
must  reach  to  be  called  a  ^^teacher,"  as  the  physician  qualifies  himself 
for  his  work,  or  the  lawyer,  or  the  minister.  There  is  nothing  of  that 
kind.  There  are  no  limits  or  professional  standards,  and  without  these 
fixed  professional  standards  we  cannot  have  a  profession. 

The  bright  young  man  or  woman  just  from  the  normal  school  or  col- 
lege has,  perhaps,  a  better  chance  than  if  he  or  she  had  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  of  experience,  and  I  have  known  of  teachers  from  the 
academy  or  normal  school  passing  a  better  examination  than  the  teacher 
of  ten  years'  experience.  There  is  no  distinction  between  that  inexpe- 
rienced teacher  and  the  experienced  professional  teacher.  I  say  that 
our  methods  of  certification  of  teachers  are  defective  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  recognition  of  experience,  special  qualifications,  special  fit- 
ness for  the  work ;  that  the  principal  test,  the  general  test  the  country 
over,  is  simply  intellectual  qualification  and  nothing  more.  Of  course, 
teachers  must  h^ve  good  general  moral  reputation,  but  I  mean  that 
the  intellectual  test  only  ts  applied,  an.d  it  is  so  applied  that  there  is 
only  one  grade  of  success.  If  we  could  have  true  civil-service  reform 
in  the  certification  of  teachers  there  would  be  several  grades. 

The  teacher  ought  to  have  some  recognition  of  his  intellectual  qualifi- 
cations, and  there  ought  to  be  special  recognition  of  professional  expe- 
rience, because  there  must  be,  in  order  to  make  a  teacher,  intellectual 
qualification,  professional  qualification,  academical  training,  and  there 
must  Jilso  be  actual  experience  in  public  school  work.  So  far  in  our 
examinations  we  do  not  separate  these,  and  there  Is  no  recognition  paid 
to  these  distinct  qualities  that  fit  the  teacher  for  his  work  and  really 
make  liini  a  teacher.  1  think,  if  we  could  get  some  sort  of  civil -service 
reform  applicable  to  the  certification  of  teachers  it  would  go  much 
towards  helping  to  make  it  a  profession  and  not  simply  an  avocation. 

The  president  next  introduced  the  ITon.  W.  N.  Barbinger,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  who  said  : 

Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  Oentlemen :  I  feel  somewhat  out  of  place 
in  attempting  to  talk  before  so  many  of  you,  many  of  whom  I  know  are 
so  much  better  fitted  to  discuss  this  question  than  I  am,  but  as  the 
gentlemen  who  have  precede<l  nio  have  stated  this  fiict,  that  we  are 
not  able  to  govern  ourselves,  that  the  elective  principle,  of  which  we 
have  boasted  so  much  and  so  long,  and  about  which  we  have  said  so 
much  to  the  people  of  the  world,  is  a  failure,  and  all  that  we  have  said 
and  done  for  the  last  one  hundred  years  in  the  line  of  self-government, 
in  the  line  of  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage,  in  the  line  of  the  sover- 
eign power  of  the  people  to  select  proper  rulers  and  officers,  seems, 
from  what  we  have  heard  to-night,  to  be  a  failure.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  accept  this  altogether,  though  I  can  see  that  there  is  some  trouble  in 
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tliat  direction;  aatl  yet  I  nm  not  prepared  to  say  that  we  should  shift 
the  resiKnisibility  from  tlie  elective  to  the  appointing  power,  or  that  we 
should  gain  very  luiicl]  if  we  did  ao.  I  should  at  once  want  to  knov 
who  appoints  the  appoiattug  power,  and  I  am  afraid  that  when  ve 
should  get  back  to  the  fonadation  we  ehonUl  find  that  if  the  fottmlali«B 
be  not  pure,  the  system  will  not  l>e  pure,  and  that  we  shall  be  nn  neam 
onr  purpose  than  we  were  at  the  bogiuniug. 

We  trace  all  of  our  success  and  jiower  back  to  the  i»eople.  Tlmre  I 
stand,  and  there  I  propose  to  stand.  I  do  not  propose  to  r»ii  Iricuum 
I  see  a  little  diflieulty,  Tike  a  man's  band. 

I  propose  to  face  that  difficulty.  I  never  knew  a  diOlcoIty  of  any 
kind  to  be  overcome  by  running  away  from  it)  but  I  have  knonni  many 
a  diillculty  to  be  scattered  and  overcome  by  facing  it  in  a  manly  way. 
Now,  the  trouble  appears  to  be  that  there  is  a  little  losa  soniewberf  of 
a  sense  of  duty.  There  is  your  trouble,  la«lios  and  gentlviucn,  a  liltlv 
loss  of  a  sense  of  duty;  that  is,  when  a  mau  is  elected  to  a  itotittion,  in- 
stead of  endeavoring  to  find  out  what  his  duty  is,  ami  with  a  good 
loyal  heart  and  a  strong  fearless  arm  to  i>erforui  it^^be  i«  seeking  for 
place  and  for  jiower  niid  spoils.  1  understand  that,  and  yon  under 
Rtandit,too.  Kow, I  propose  to  maketwoor  threeinquiries.  .  do 
care  nbont  j'our  answering  them  tonight,  for  I  do  not  tbluk  j-ou  can  do 
so.  It  is  a  good  thing  sometimes  to  carry  a  question  iu  our  miuds  that 
we  cannot  answer  immeiliately.  It  is  good  exercise  for  as  to  lia' 
tough  (inestions,  and  to  wrestle  with  them,  so  that  our  intellectual  nnd 
moral  fiber  may  gain  jwwer  by  nsing  strength,  Mr.  Chairman,  bow  is 
it  th;it  this  jii'tiple,  wliiili  has  been  growing  U|i  for  a  hundred  years 
pa.st,  has  fallen  l)ack  in  its  sciisi'of  duty;  tliat  it  has  not  got  that  stern, 
rugged  sense  of  duty  I  hat  iicrvcd  so  many  ol' the  earlier  generation  ami 
helped  it  to  perforuL  ils  duly  ? 

Well,  I  have  Imvu  looking  about  a  little  as  a  suiwrintendeut  of  st-hoolt 
in  New  Jersey  for  the  last  10  ycais,  and  I  have  becu  w;itcliing  \l\e 
course,rtnd  the  scope. and  llieinelliods, and  the  sentiments tlj;it  linvern 
ami  modify  the  work  in  our  sehools,  and  1  am  not  sure  but  soiiieof 
this  laek  of  a  sense  of  it niy  arises  from  soait^  of  our  methods  and  8iinu'of 
our  ways  of  liriiiging  up  the  yunng  people.  Not  many  days  ago  a  |irin- 
cipal  said  !>>  uie,  '■  Mow  is  it  lli:it  we  cannot  have  teachers  [li:it  atT 
able  to  perforuL  the  work  •  Here  is  So-aml-no;  she  cannot  write  well 
enough  to  ti'iuli  the  siilijeet  pro])erly.  Here  is  another  not  sutlieientlj 
versed  in  aHiliiiietii-  (o  do  the  work  as  it  sliould  be  done  to  leach  h« 
classes."  f  iuitnediately  intiuiretl  further  into  the  inatttr,  returne<l  tn 
him,  and,  lookiiij;  liini  in  the  face,  gently  lint  firmly  said:  '-flow  U 
thisf  What,  ilid  yoit  d>i  for  lliat  teacher  when  you  hwl  herT  She  c^iox 
from  your  sehool.  Vnu  tiiok  her  from  the  primary  flchool.  She  b:» 
been  trained  in  llie  primary  school  under  your  cai*e  ami  matiagemeuT. 
luid  she  has  gone  thniugliail  of  these  piae^^s  under  your  hands,  nndypi 
yoH  say  at  this  late  day  Iliat  slie  cannot  write  well  enough  to  teacli. 
What  were  you  doing  all  these  \ears  f" 
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Ho  looked  down  at  the  floor  and  made  no  reply.  That  was  some 
weeks  ago,  and  he  has  said  nothing  about  it  since,  and  probably  never 
will  re-open  that  case. 

After  fifteen  years  of  the  hardest  kind  of  study  in  this  school  work,  I 
have  found  out  everything  but  the  right  thing.    One  day  when  I  was 
busy  with  a  class  of  boys,  and  their  manliness  would  now  and  then 
assert  Itself,  I  said  :  "  Why,  I  have  found  out  what  a  boy  is  good  for." 
The  problem  was  solved.    "  He  is  good  to  make^a  man  of.^    The  girl  is 
good  to  make  a  woman  of,  nothing  else  under  pod's  heaven  can  you 
do  with  her ;  then  I  said  to  myself,  my  busines^f  is  not  to  make  officers, 
school  commissioners,  i)resident8,  lawyers,  physicians,  not  even   to 
make  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  but  to  make  men  and  women,  honest,  up- 
right, pure,  and  righteous.    Out  of  these  yoii  can  make  anything  you 
want.    You  can  make  teachers  and  school  commissioners  and  presi- 
dents, who  will  not  profess  civil-service  reform,  but  who  will  practice 
it,  whether  we  aid  them  or  not.    Why  I    Because  they  are  civil  service 
all  the  way  through ;  they  were  made  so  in  their  training.    Now,  as  we 
go  back  into  our  schools  let  us  see,  when  we  meet  our  teachers,  when 
we  examine  them  and  promote  them,  if  we  cannot  appeal  to  their 
sense  of  duty. 

The  next  speaker  on  the  programme  was  Thomas  P.  Ballard,  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  who  was  introduced  by  President  Young. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  AND  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Ballard  said : 

The  consideration  which  prompts  our  political  scientist  to  urge  the 
reform  of  the  civil  service  is  the  commanding  necessity  at  this  time  of  the 
development  of  the  functions  and  powers  of  our  executive  systems.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that  we  have  neglected,  more  than  other  countries,  the 
study  of  the  science  of  administration.  In  our  national  growth  hitherto, 
as  a  number  of  writers  have  shown,  we  have  been  chiefly  concerned  with 
acts  of  legislation — framing  constitutions  and  drafting  codes  of  laws. 
It  may  be  diflicult  enough  to  make  laws ;  it  is  a  greater  task  to  enforce 
them.  Shakespeare  says,  "I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  'twere  good 
to  be  done  than  be  one  of  twenty  to  follow  my  own  teaching."  This  is 
as  true  of  the  State  as  of  the  individual.  The  national  civil  service,  of 
which  the  President  is  the  head ;  each  State  civil  service,  of  which  the 
Governor  is  the  head;  and  each  municipal  civil  service,  of  which  the 
mayor  is  the  head,  need,  much  more  than  in  the  past,  to  be  strengthened  at 
the  hands  of  the  people.  The  political  problems  of  the  immediate  future 
appeal  for  solution  more  to  our  administrative  than  to  our  legislative 
system.  There  is  urgent  demand  for  us  to  learn  how  to  enforce  laws 
that  protect  the  sacredness  of  the  ballot,  that  restrain  intemperance  and 
gambling,  that  preserve  public  rights  involved  in  our  railroad,  tele- 
graph, and  other  corporations;  how  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  law 
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in  ttiis  omiuoua  warfare  between  labor  and  capital  against  corrapl 
tendoucies  of  muney  power,  against  all  pernicious  fonriR  of  aocialisni, 
commnuism,  and  anarchism.  24'ever  in  the  history  of  tlie  world  ha* 
goveruQieiit  been  called  to  tasks  of  admiuistration  so  vital. 

The  need  of  reform  of  civil  eervii'«  i»  fimdameatal  to  thest^  and 
should  bo  securtxl  first.  It  would  be  just  as  great  fully  for  iis  to  expert 
the  execution  of  proi»er  lnws  afteeting  tiu^o  questions  befoi-o  our  oon- 
plflx  Bj-stPma  nf  elril  service  are  adequately  organized  aud  maiiiiMl  m 
it  would  by  U\  go  lo  war  with  a  great  power  with  an  iucouipetcnt  mili- 
tary service. 

The  iirgumcubi  in  favor  of  the  reibrm  are  so  strong  and  appeal  so  di- 
rectly to  tlio  patriotism  of  onr  people,  whose  jndgmeuts  have  alwaya 
been  worthy  of  highest  confidence  when  they  understand  an  issue,  tltal 
I  tako  It  for  granted  it  has  come  to  stay ;  that  the  «oinpotitive  systeo 
of  examinations  will  triumph  over  political  favoritism,  nnlexa  a  party  in 
power  that  wants  all  the  offices  is  willing  to  pay  all  the  taxes.  Tblt  ia 
a  Government  of  the  people,  for  the  iieople,  and  by  the  people,  and  not 
of  a  party,  for  a  party,  and  by  a  party. 

Examinations  for  the  ci\il  service  wiil  determine  two  things :  Fimt, 
the  gL'ui'ral  fitness  of  the  candidate ;  seooud,  ttie  s^keciiU  fitness  Tliia 
general  fitness,  or  cdacntion,  should  be  iiossessed  bj'  all  citizens,  espe- 
cially by  all  in  the  employ  of  the  Stat«.  There  will  be  specJAl  reqniiv- 
meiits  for  different  offices.  The  examination  for  office  of  a  printer  may 
diffur  iu  some  resi>cctA  from  that  for  a  clerkship.  It  may  not  be  Ott 
function  of  a  common  school  to  give  tbia  special  training,  bot  it  is  un- 
<|iit\>ili(iii;tlilv  its  t'liiirtion  lo  j^ivp  the  .i/oktu/ tniininjr.  The  State  as 
i'iIiumNii' I'liiiiloys  oviT  :2l!7,iI00  tcadiersi,  which  cxrwils  tho  number  of 
;ill  inif  l.iwvi'is,  pliysii'iniis,  I'ler^ymcii,  :ini\  Jounmlist«  cnmbineil.  Il 
spcnils  $ldo,(MI(l,(l6o  annmilly.  Tliis  is  a  vast  system  and  a  larp.- 
expiMilitiiiv.  Till'  iTsult  slioiiKl  be  substantial  and  worthy  of  the  conii 
deni'e-  ot"lln;  Sfnto,  tho  citizen,  ;iud  the  cliild.  Tlie  State,  as  cmphgrr. 
is  lunniil  ill  (ill!  hij;host  honor  to  itself,  tlie  tas-paytT.  iuul  to  the  pnpil. 
in  the  tniininj:  It  imparts,  else  it  shonld  modify 
IS  hcit\  till  Jitde  criticism  aj:;iinst  making  the 
n  imit  of  the  test  for  civil  service  appointments. 
'  for  the  Stati',  :is  tctti-her,  to  tiike  twelve  ye.irs 
■iod  of  a  fhiM's  life,  holding  out  llio  asanramv 
^  tlH-se  ycai's  is  tlie  best  possibh'  f,>r  the  duties 
I  as  cmiiloycr,  it  determines  (lie  comiH'tency  of 
its  own  fiervanls  tci  ij;iicire  its  own  work  ! 

What  then,  we  ask,  is  to  he  the  iii'rmaiicnt  and  pnicticiil  relation  of 
ourcomiaoii  seliools  to  llie  civil  .service  of  the  future!  It  is  plain  tluit 
tlio  function  <if  tlie  teaelier  iu  tin?  eye  of  tlic  Slate  must  Ir>  direct^'-d  !<• 
laying  tlie  foiuidation  fur  citizenship — ;v  traiuiii.ir  lirmid  enough  to  in- 
chule  the  pliysiipie,  tlie  intellect,  and  the  entire  eiiaracter  of  the  pnpil. 
This  cdncatioii  ought  not  to  differ  from  an  ednciition  the  State  might 
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justly  require  in  all  civil  servants.  The  best  general  training  for  the 
civil  service  should  duplicate  the  best  general  training  for  citizenship. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  impress  upon  this  audience  the  high  need  of 
intelligent  citizenship.  General  Grant  has  said,  ''Where  the  citizen  is 
the  sovereign  and  the  official  the  servant,  where  no  power  is  exercised 
excei)t  by  the  will  of  the  people,  it  is  important  that  the  sovereign — the 
people — should  possess  intelligence.  The  free  school  is.  the  promoter 
of  that  intelligence  which  is  to  preserve  us  as  a  free  nation." 

Momentous  question  this :  How  to  train  the  American  citizen  for  the 
great  duties  and  problems  of  the  future.  Tbe  State  through  the  schools 
must  do  its  utmost.  The  entire  work  of  public  education  must  con- 
verge to  this  great  end.  If  it  is  accomplishing  this  purpose  the  State 
'must  put  the  seal  of  approval  on  the  result;  if  it  is  not,  the  system 
should  be  abandoned  or  the  course  of  instruction  remodelled.  The 
large  jury  will  be  the  body  of  American  citizens  who  have  had  this 
training,  whose  intelligence  will  finally  determine  the  value  of  the 
school,  and  of  its  course  of  study.  Civil-service  reform  should  pre-emi- 
nently command  the  support  of  our  schoolmen.  I  am  not  able  to  see 
any  act  of  the  Government  in  recent  years  which  will  contribute  more 
to  the  interest  of  popular  education.  It  is  simply  the  assurance  of  the 
State  to  all  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools  that  if  they  work  well  and 
faithfully  they  will  have  an  opportunity,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  to  gain 
honor  and  position ;  this  encouragement  will  stimulate  in  every  school 
room  well-directed  and  practical  effort.  As  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan 
wrote  to  Mr.  Eaton  concerning  the  British  system : 

The  openiDg  of  the  civil  and  military  service  in  its  influence  upon  national  educa- 
tion is  equivalent  to  a  hundred  thousand  scholarships,  because,  unlike  such  rewards  in 
general,  they  are  offered  for  the  encouragement  of  youthful  learning  and  good  conduct 
in  every  class  of  the  community. 

We  are  met  here  with  a  certain  distrust  of  our  common  school  educa- 
tion which  has  found  expression  in  much  recent  criticism.  Our  edu- 
cators recognize  its  defects  and  are  ready  to  make  and  receive  criticisms 
in  their  work.  Among  the  most  exacting  judges  are  the  schoolmen 
themselves.    Let  mo  quoto  briefly  : 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  has  recently  written : 

I  came  to  detest  them  (i.  f.,  the  city  schools)  very  bitterly  because  I  loved  individ- 
ual freedom  and  hated  mere  forms  as  such.  I  desired  to  come  at  the  substance  of  the 
study  and  grudged  the  time  wasted  over  the  mechanism  of  it. 

Ex- President  Andrew  D.  White  testifies : 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  made  no  such  progress  in  extinguishing  illiteracy  as 
has  been  made  in  Germany.  England,  France,  and  Italy  even  are  rapidly  develop- 
ing a  system  of  public  schools  far  more  complete  and  better  throughout  than  we  can 
show,  save  possibly  in  two  or  three  of  our  States. 

General  Fry,  before  the  United  States  Military  Institute,  recently  op- 
posed the  introduction  of  our  cc  mmon  school  course  into  military  serv- 
ice.    "It  can  hardly  be  claimed,"  said  he,  '^that  the  selection  of  men 
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for  making  and  execntiog  otir  laws  and  city  ordina&oes  proves  thai  tbt 
public  school  system  haa  done  anything  to  improve  voters." 

Here  is  represeuted  some  of  the  distrost  of  the  schools.  TUe  distnut 
of  the  civil  service  is  based  largely  ou  cormpt  methods  of  pmressiaoil 
politicians.  The  politiciaos  igoore  the  school  system  Inr^ly.  The; 
have  not  only  use«l  it  for  dispensing  patronage,  but  have  ridicnivd  Um 
project  of  making  its  course  weigh  in  the  choice  of  men  for  the  wnices 
of  the  StJite.  The  educated  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  only  hfr 
ComiDgiudifferenttootIicial)ife,bnt  seriously  if  not  criminally  nejrligi'Bl 
of  tiieir  dutit-'s  of  citlzeuship.  It  is  a  commou  remark :  tliey  avoid  tli« 
prunaries.  In  the  decisive. judgments  which  determine  men  and  mMb- 
ods  t4H>  often  the  worut  elements  dictate.  Sovereign  power  tlin-^nteii* 
to  fall  into  the  bands  of  a  minority,  among  whom  are  o^ieQ  viotalors  of 
law  and  enemies  of  good  government.  How  shall  these  thin^pt  bo  oot- 
rectedf  Wo  have  fotiiid  the  needs  of  the  civil  service  to  be  ati  iutrih- 
gent  citizeDshi)),  ami  the  great  end  of  the  schools  is  to  e<lacato  for  tlul 
citizenship.  The  Stjite  is  at  the  bead  of  the  one  as  teacher,  at  the  head 
of  the  other  as  employer.  It  shoald  so  condnct  the  schools  us  to  sapplt 
the  ser^'ice  and  should  so  condnct  the  service  as  to  stimulate  aod  goidv 
the  work  of  the  s(;hools.  Mntual  confidence  in  both  is  greatly  to  be  de^ 
sired.  Mutaal  distrust  is  a  very  serious  evil.  Our  educated  nteu  havi 
QO  right  to  criticize  and  ridicule  the  corruption  of  politics  aud  of  tlio 
civil  service  until  they  i)erform  their  own  duties  at  the  primarieH  and 
the  polls.  A  confldeiico  in  our  public  men  and  politics  must  be  earned 
aud  encouraged.  A  confidence  in  our  schools  and  teachers  mnst  be 
Ciinu'd  and  encoiirageil.  Herein  thosecivil  sorviieexamiiiations,  v 
conducted  in  the  ino^sl  Ihoroiijrli  iiiaiincr,  will  be  revealid  both  the  am- 
fidence  and  the  distrust. 

Are  the  schools  doing  their  part  to  establish  this  confidence  ?  \Ve 
answer  readily  "  yes."  There  has  been  a  ivniarkable  stimulus  in  ednc.i- 
tional  life  during  rocL'Ut  years.  A  steady  work  of  rofonu  is  going  on 
of  which  the  public  and  the  State  are  largely  ignorant.  Our  schools 
are  gradually  etncrging  fi-oni  the  old  niochaniNin  of  the  past  in  which 
the  coarse  of  study  and  textbooks  were  the  tirst  consi<loratiou  and  the 
child's  development  subordinated  to  a  more  rational  prwess  whidi 
makes  the  child  and  his  future  in  relation  to  liimself  and  to  tlit-  State 
the  controlling  consideration. 

As  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  say.s :  "The  new  education  holds  there  is  niie 
thing  in  nature  and  one  ahme  fitted  to  inspire  all  true  men  and  wonu'ii 
with  more  awe  and  reverence  than  Kant's  starry  heavens,  and  that  i-< 
the  soul  aud  body  of  a  healthy  young  child," 

Lotus  note  a  few  of  the  salient  points  in  the  work  of  this  reform.  As 
to  reading,  in  the  old  method  the  pupils  were  men'ly  taught  how  to 
read ;  in  the  new  a  taste  for  reading  is  being  develiiped.  A  ]>ernieious 
class  of  books  and  periodicals  is  sapping  the  morals  of  the  people.  Wi- 
want  a  citizeuship  that  will  read,  and  that,  too,  what  is  worth  readiug. 
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This  perhaps  is  the  most  fraitfal  work  of  the  schools.  Valuable  teacher 
is  he  who  sends  the  pupil  out  into  the  world  with  a  taste  for  good  books 
that  will  last  him  through  life. 

In  Orammar. — There  is  reason  for  the  defense  of  technical  grammar. 
We  cannot  sacrifice  exactness  or  ignore  the  mandates  of  the  Queen's 
English.  There  is  a  victorious  contest  waged  against  the  repeated  pro- 
cess of  spreading  a  sentence  on  a  cold  blackboard,  and  then  cutting  off 
its  head,  its  hands,  and  feet  until  the  life  is  all  gone,  taking  up  each 
member  and  scientifically  determining  elements  of  the  first  class,  of  the 
second  class,  third  class,  predicate  and  attribute,  &c.  Such  routine 
methods  imitate  post-mortem  examinations,  which  have  their  place,  but 
a  subordinate  one.  The  pupils  are  now  taught  how  to  put  ideas  and 
life  into  words  rather  than  how  to  take  the  life  out  of  words. 

In  Geography. —  Pupils  are  not  required  so  much  as  formerly  to  mem- 
orize the  names  and  locations  of  all  the  capes,  bays,  mountains,  and 
rivers  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  but  this  branch  is  made  the  foundation 
to  an  extended  course  in  history  in  which,  after  a  certain  stage,  geogra- 
phy is  used  more  and  more  as  the  dictionary,  to  be  referred  to  and  not 
studied.  The  importance  of  history  is  becoming  more  and  more  recog- 
nized in  the  solution  of  our  political  and  social  problems. 

In  Arithmetic. —  If  the  child's  reading  is  giving  him  the  companion- 
ship of  other  men  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  development;  if  his  grap- 
roar  is  enabling  him  to  put  his  own  ideas  into  language  for  the  benefit 
of  others;  if  history  and  geography  are  giving  him  experience,  his 
mathematics  trains  for  sound  reasoning. 

In  fine,  reading  helps  him  to  get  ideas,  grammar  helps  him  to  give 
ideas,  geography  and  history  enlighten  his  judgment  from  the  past, 
mathematics  for  the  present  and  future. 

In  addition  to  drawing,  music,  manual  training,  and  other  branches 
which  are  increasing  the  eflficiency  of  the  schools,  let  me  make  a  plea 
for  the  elements  of  political  science.  Every  cliild  should  leave  the 
grammar  school  with  some  idea  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  a  voter. 
The  whole  trend  of  this  discussion  I  submit  as  an  argument  in  favor  of 
incorporating  it  in  our  common  school  education. 

After  all  the  work  of  education  is  seen  to  be  the  work  of  statesman- 
Bhip.  The  highest  welfare  of  the  civil  service  and  of  common  schools  is 
revealed  in  the  relation  of  both  to  citizenship.  We  shall  be  aided  in 
onr  solution  if  we  examine  more  closely  the  functions  of  citizenship  to- 
wards which  our  school-boy  journeys. 

At  the  age  of  five  or  six  he  enters  school ;  for  twelve  years  or  more 
he  pursues  a  course  of  reading,  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  &c. 
He  is  under  a  corps  of  painstaking  and  faithful  teachers.  They  are  as 
rciidy,  I  believe,  as  any  body  of  oflBcials  to  do  disinterested  work  for  the 
sake  of  the  child — for  the  sake  of  the  State.  The  boy  has  scarcely  left 
the  door  of  his  school  for  the  last  time  when  the  State  invests  him  with 
all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  involved  in  our  universal  sufifrage. 
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ne  18  an  individual oituten.  In  tliat  iiiiMMn  realm  of  liia 
nees  there  is  u  goveruineul  whoaft  srcrat  workiiKfii  nre  In 
etration  of  itll  the  world.    As  Wlilttidr8a.v.s: 


HtaDil  still  my  soul,  in  (!iu  aUriit  rliirk. 

I  would  ijuoalion  tlioc, 
Aloui'  ill  tliu  Bbndoi*  (li-nnr  ami  sUrk 

WilbOodAnd  luo. 

Wimt  m;  iHiiit  wm  tliy  prurnl  hi*Tf  f 

WuHitiulrtliurioM*. 
Or  hi<»)iiut;  up  (lu«t  ttvia  year  t/i  f«ar  t 

"  Nay.  aouo  of  tlimn ! " 


Id  the  Hileiit  prosouiKt  of  liii^  own  huuI  he  muat  laaku  and  eiiforD0lft>> 
He  coufrouUi  all  Iha  fon-es  which  drag  him  tu  povi'tty,  i^oorauce.  and 
cbiUM.  ThulaWHof  bia  utrti  wurtiiiuesa  he  must  maintain,  ix>i>eal,  ff 
diHobey.  "  Gutiviotiou,"  Cai-lyle  says,  "  in  wortlileas  to  hiiii  uoIbes  il 
convftrt.  itself  into  coiidntrt."  There  will  bv  long  and  xtoruiy  stm^la 
before  lie  will  be  able  to  imikv  his  rauduut  beitd  tu  the  mandate  of  > 
mutdy  aud  urgent  rBsolv^v  He  must  defend  inalienable  righta  or  alwli 
oat«;  he  must  meet  Rocial  am!  |kolitleal  oblig.itiouit  or  perish.  To  thit 
end  the  seliool  teai;hoaliiiii  reading, gramtnar.gcoj^raiihy,  history,  arilfa 
metie,  &e. 

JUe  16  a  citizen  of  a  city.  He  faces  the  problem  of  manioipal  goren- 
nient.  The  city  aa  au  organic  political  unit  has  a  local  aelf-goveruineiit 
it  uiDst  maintain.  It  has  duties  to  the  Couiuiouwealth  auil  dutiea  to  its 
citizenH.  It  may  be  dillicnlt  for  oar  voter  to  see  that  the  ballot  whidi 
liears  his  eommand  to  pass  an  onlinamu;  is  heeded ;  it  will  be  more  dilli- 
cnlt to  see  that  his  CDnnnaiid  to  enlnrco  it  is  liei'iled.  Ilis  eitizeiishi|> 
alie:uly  confronts  tiie  iiet'ils  nf  its  civil  service  in  relation  to  all  the 
anta^onisins  wliieli  tlireatcn  the  morality,  the  credit,  the  in  tell  i  pen  et-, 
and  proajMirity  of  ont'  tnunicijial  j,'niw(h.  To  this  etid  theschooU  teaiL 
him  n'iuling,  writiiifi,  8|K'lIing,  aiitbTnetic,  &c. 

lie  is  the  citizen  of  a  ^liili:  lie  enters  upon  the  weightier  problems 
of  his  Common  weal  til.  It  is  an  individual  ttnit  with  tliirty-seveu  others. 
His  vote  here  must  maintain  a  jiiivernineiit  with  rights  to  defend  anil 
obligations  to  render.  U|ion  his  tVaneliiso  hang  dangers  of  eentndi 
zatton  on  the  one  hand  and  disnriion  on  the  other.  Bribery,  at  the 
ballot  ami  in  the  assembly,  iiejrleet  of  ilnty  at  the  primary  and  at  the 
(Mpital,  threaten  its  inlegiity  aii.l  his  liberty,  ratriotisin,  home,  friemi 
ship,  and  linnianity,  his  own  lii^h  destiny  and  that  nf  his  people,  inspire 
and  fortify  him. 


For  all  this  the. seliiiolsdevelo 

>in 

lirn  a  taste  f.)r  reading,  for  wrilii 

and  speakiiif,' 

He  is  a  citizen  of  the  Xiition. 

lie 

votes  now  for  laws  demanded 

needs  of  onrinnrasinjrpopnla 

ion. 

lie  has  before  him  problenvs 

tarilf,  of  labor,  of  linaiice,  of  fo 

and  doiiiestie  poliey.     Alwvc  I 

din  of  party  strife,  alwve  the  i 

lash 

.jf  imliliir  with  private  interes 
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above  the  clamor  of  the  demagogue  and  the  greed  of  the  spoilsman,  lie 
bears  in  his  hand  a  ballot  which,  gratia  Dei^  is  to  summon  to  victory 
the  far  reaching  struggles  of  a  nation,  and  establish  happiness  and 
peace  in  the  homes  of  a  law-abiding  and  free  people. 

For  all  this  the  schools  aim  to  develop  a  taste  for  readiug,  a  taste  that 
will  prompt  the  citizen  to  read  what  concerns  his  own  destiny  and  that 
of  his  country,  and  a  tiiste  for  writing  and  speaking  that  he  may  be  able 
to  contribute  in  some  way,  however  meager,  to  the  gn^nd  consumma- 
tions of  our  civilization. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  lion.  George  G.  Luckey,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  who  said  : 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen :  Out  of  this  discussion  I  have  obtained  a  great 
deal  of  encouragement.  My  friend  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Barringer) 
thinks  that  civil  service  is  not  necessary ;  if  New  Jersey  can  do  without 
It  the  rest  of  us  can  too.  Tiie  discussion  this  evening  has  opened  up 
one  iK)int  that  perhaps  is  not  generally  understood,  namely,  what  is 
civil-service  reform?  Nearly  every  speaker  has  taken  a  different  view 
of  it.  We  ought  to  have  this  matter  defined  before  discussing  it,  and 
we  ought  to  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 

One  gentleman  states  that  all  the  troubles  that  we  have,  come  because 
the  people  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  appointing  power,  and  yet  many 
newspapers  at  the  present  time  are  saying  that  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate cannot  be  trusted  because  the  people  do  not  elect  it,  and  that  in  order 
to  have  a  pure  Senate  and  a  pure  Government  United  States  Senators 
must  be  elected  by  the  people  or  else  the  Government  cannot  stand. 

What  is  the  result  of  taking  this  power  from  the  people  f  There  is 
corruption  in  the  administration  of  State  and  national  and  municipal 
governments.  I  know  that  this  cannot  be  corrected  by  taking  the  power 
Irom  the  people  and  giving  it  to  i  ndividuals.  That  is  what  is  the  trouble 
now.  In  the  end,  power  confided  to  an  individual  becomes  the  object 
of  desire  by  those  combinations  of  people  which  are  called,  in  the  par- 
lance of  the  day,  ^*  rings,"  and  too  often  they  seize  the  substance  of  such 
power.  Something  must  be  done  to  get  this  power  back  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  people,  for  wherever  they  can  exercise  it  there  is  purity. 
My  friend  from  Cincinnati  knows  that  in  his  State,  of  which  we  are  so 
proud,  and  which  furnishes  so  many  precedents,  if  the  people  of  Cin- 
cinnati could  only  get  a  fair  vote  in  their  municipal  affairs  all  would 
be  well.  It  is  because  this  p  ower  has  gone  out  of  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple that  we  have  this  corruption.  Let  us  see  about  the  apiK)intment 
of  school  directors.  I  know  of  one  State  where  the  Legislature  took  the 
local  school  offices  from  the  hands  of  the  people  and  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  courts;  then  the  judges  exercised  their  prerogatives  and 
appointed  the  school  boards,  and  the  schools  got  so  bad  that  the  Legis- 
lature had  to  take  the  duty  from  the  judges  and  give  it  back  to  the  peo- 
ple again.  The  courts  appointed  retired  la  wyers  and  retired  merchants, 
and  they  met  in  their  little  board  room  and  they  discussed  education, 
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aud  iu  one  ca^e  wbere  a  proposition  wats  inmle  to  baild  a  school  bouM 
one  iiiau  said  in  all  carneataess  and  candor,  "  bet  us  build  a  log  school 
bouse.  I  know  how  good  the  nchoola  were  when  we  held  them  in  a  lo| 
cabin.  WobarunoBnch  schools uowadays;  andsoethe  money  wecu 
save ;  Bee  how  we  can  reduce  taxes ;  let  us  build  log  school  houses." 

This  wliolu  subject  of  civil -servKie  reform  should  be  agitated  and  dis- 
cussed ;  but  afU;r  all,  the  whole  discussion  should  turn  oti  this  qui^' 
tion :  How  shidl  we  educate  the  iieople  so  that  they  can  i^ovoru  thmi- 
selves ! 

Dr.  Hbnby  Randall  Waitb,  president  of  the  American  Instilulu 
of  Civics,  then  spoke  as  follows  : 

iMrliea  and  Oeiitlemcn:  I  shall  not  undertake  to  throw  light  on  Ihv 
delluitionof  the  fenu  " civil-senice  reform"  more  thau  to  say  this, 
that  whether  we  interpret  it  as  meaning  one  thing  or  another,  we  ar- 
rive finally  at  this  siiuple  and  ossontial  fact,  that  civil-sorvioe  reform  as 
a  thing  realized  niui;t  have  its  foundation  laid  in  the  popular  will,  aai) 
iu  order  that  we  may  have  a  popular  will  that  shall  be  a  power  from 
which  shall  grow  this  civil-service  reform,  we  mu^t  make  that  will  what 
it  should  be ;  and  this  brings  us  back  to  the  recollection  of  tliu  oamcAt 
words  spoken  by  my  friend  from  New  Jersey.  Ami  this  leadH  na  to  tho 
consideration  of  what  is  the  function  of  the  xtublic  school,  ft  is  uot, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  merely  to  make  men  intelhgent.  It.  is  not 
to  establish  a  diffei-cuce  between  men  as  respects  literacy  and  illiteracy, 
it  goes  beyond  that,  or  it  has  no  right  to  draw  its  litu-blood  from  the 
people.  Tfie  public  schools  of  the  United  States  mnst  be  based,  as  a 
systi'iii,uptiLi  tlioin'i'.ossily  for  a  republican  fiuTn  of  govern  men  t,  of  mak- 
ing Irne  men  and  women  of  the  youth  who  are  to  be  the  people  of  k 
republic.  Ami  that  you  may  so  make  them,  tho  education  of  our  youth 
must  be  founded  iu  the  teaching  of  those  ethical  principles  which  lie  at 
the  basis  of  right  conduct  in  social,  political,  and  national  life.  Are  we 
teaching  today  those  ethical  principles  in  the  schools  of  the  laud  I  I 
am  not  here  tofinil  fault  with  teachers,  nor  to  criticise  them  adversely 
on  the  assumption  that  they  are  not  doing  their  duty  in  this  respect. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  institute  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent toraise  any  questions  of  this  sort  in  the  work  which  it  is  doing 
to  day.  It  is  simply  to  bring  to  the  minds  of  tho  grCat  army  of  men  and 
women,  who  are  laying  their  hands  upon  the  rulers  of  the  future  either 
with  bane  or  blessing,  to  bring  to  their  mhtds  (his  question:  Am  I, 
as  a  teacher,  doing  what  I  am  called  upon  to  do  iis  a  servant  of  tliiB 
nation  in  the  upraising  of  men  and  women  who  shall  do  their  whole 
duty  when  life's  burdens  rest  upon  them  and  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  assume  their  part  among  men  and  women  true  and  pureT  I 
ask  you  as  superintendents  to  carry  this  question  before  the  teachers 
who  are  under  your  direction.  I  ask  yon  as  earnest  men,  who  have 
at  heart  the  best  interests  of  the  future  of  this  country,  who  have 
power  and  inlluence,  to  say  whether  it  is  not  within  your  power  in  the 
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exercise  of  this  iuflueiice,  to  inspire  the  teachers  of  the  land  with  a. 
more  earnest  ])arposo  in  regard  to  this  question  of  training  up  American 
citizens.  If  we  would  have  civil-service  reform,  we  must  begin  where 
those  influences  lie  which  make  civil-service  reform  a  possibility.  If 
the  spring  is  impure  we  cannot  expect  the  streams  that  flow  from  it  to 
be  pure.  If  we  do  nob  make  the  boys  and  girls  feel  that  the  highest 
aims  in  life  are  those*  which  have  in  them  manliness  and  womanliness, 
that  are  based  on  high  ideals  and  high  aspirations,  we  cannot  expect 
them  when  they  come  to  the  exercise  of  power  and  privilege,  as  men 
and  women,  to  be  what  they  should  be  if  the  fabric  of  this  nation  is  to 
be  strong. 

"  Civics! "  I  hope  when  the  term  comes  to  be  distinctly  interpreted  as 
a  word  in  the  language  that  it  will  throw  light  upon  many  questions 
which  have  been  in  the  dark  hitherto.  We  have  treated  these  prob- 
lems from  one  or  another  point  of  view,  leaving  out  that  knowledge 
that  we  ougfit  to  place  before  the  youth  of  the  nation  in  order  that  they 
might  see  their  duties  from  all  of  the  stand-points  of  life.  We  have 
taught  in  our  colleges  political  economy,  we  have  given  an  education 
which  is  selfish,  we  have  not  taught  our  young  men  enough  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  law,  and  more  than  all,  we  have  sent  them  forth  into  the  world 
with  too  little  regard  for  the  principles  which  underlie  good  character 
in  life. 

These  are  the  great  questions  which  lie  interwoven  in  the  new  and 
comprehensive  science  of  civics.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Institute 
of  Civics  to  formulate  methods,  to  present  text- books,  or  to  come  before 
the  schools  and  the  people  of  this  country  with  certain  ideas  Jilreiuly  iu 
form  whi(!h  they  ask  them  to  accept.  We  ask  you  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems, or  at  least  to  give  them  your  most  earnest  attention.  One  of 
the  8i>eakers  to-night  has  referred  to  that  army  of  320,000  teachers  in 
our  land,  that  great  force  for  the  building  up  of  society.  May  I  not  re- 
mind you  that  in  addition  to  the  numbers  that  are  represented  in  the 
teaching  service  of  the  country  there  are  others,  officers,  superintend- 
ents, supervisors,  trustees  of  schools,  in  sufticient  number  to  swell  the 
number  in  the  service  of  the  public  schools  to  500,000. 

The  civil  service  connected  with  the  machinery  of  government  in  all 
the  States  of  the  U^ion  scarcely  equals  or  exceeds  the  number  of  those 
who  are  acting  as  the  agents  of  our  civil  service  in  connection  with  our 
system  of. public  schools,  a  grand  and  noble  power,  a  mighty  force. 
Let  US  take  care  to  direct  it  so  that  it  shall  be  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Superintendent  W.  H.  Anderson,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  spoke  briefly 
in  favor  of  a  tqnure  of  office  for  teachers. 

Mr.  J.D.  Haile,  of  Grundy  Center,  Iowa,  approved  of  a  tenure  of  office 
that  should  depend  upon  the  will  of  an  intelligent  community.  People 
in  his  part  of  the  country  sometimes  wanted  to  have  school  officers  ap- 
pointed instead  of  being  elected.  For  his  part  he  was  willing  to  trust 
thepeople,  not  only  with  the  civil  service  of  the  Ch)vemment,  but  espe- 
cially with  the  training  of  the  youth;  »nd  lie  utt^reAYsL\%^xQ\i^\^^^d^ssX» 
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Aoy  effort  to  t«aeb  Cb«  3'ootb  that  bfa«.v  sUoultl  [prepare  in  tH»  pmltt 
■cbuoU  for  aof  thing  elae  tlma  tbo  eserciie  of  tbc  rtgUta  antl  iIhIm* 
iolvlligoDt  oitir^u^tliip. 

I>r.  MaBblb  bAtl  Ao  sympiiUiy  wiili  tiumi  iM<0|>l«,  wiiether  Uief  a* 
emiueDt  ac^buol  Mtjwriuteadeuteorotbvnt,  whuura  so  ready  U>  deerjw 
|M>liU(uil  arid  txlucAtiooal  ay&tems. 

ScHnu  iiiuiitbu  liifo  lu  Boston,ouuof  UteRiiMtiuoruliilaeua  on  tfaaoflk, 
a  very  iiruniiiti-iii  i»ftlciul,  a  trusted  member  of  tbo  uliuroli,  a  ■ap«» 
tcndeut  ofu  Sunday' Kcboul,  |>criiu|ia  uvvii  a  nwtmburof  the  bcMuO  of  nhM 
tion,  ran  avay  witli  «  largu  miin  of  money  beloDgins  to  TarkitM  «M 
and  orphan  11.  The  iiewBpa|wrN  bc^n  to  bilk  about  the  liorTiliie 
nipUon  ill  the  coiiiniunity ;  bem  waa  an  MuJoeot  aud  Inutcd  naa 
bwl  goiiu  atttnty,  and  «Terytbiiis  and  cT»rybo<ly  ira«  s<>'og  to  tlio'kft 
A  laiDiHtur  preuc-betl  on  tbat  siiltjeot  iIh^  iiexL  Sntiilny  nod  «uid  Ibatb 
bad  kuowa  Dioru  tbaa  fivu  bu  odml  ufficiabt  who  had  lie«>u  tniMnlM^ 
wtto  bad  not  gonu  astray,  from  whicb  b«  drew  tbe  onncloiuoti  that  ai 
all  [bitre  were  aoue  iMvtty  good  men  Inft  io  apite  of  the  rt><:i-(it  dcfanll 
Vow  and  thvii  a  fraiinbisu  for  a  railway  in  Raid  to  lie  sold  liupm|M^f, 
and  the  oflicors  "Iwg  lh«  boo«lb',^  and  arv  anerw;trd«  llit>in;Mih« 
*' bagtfed' by  an  outngnl  ootumnaity.  Thitt  dovfi  iwt  bapiwii  ail  tkt 
time  or  every  where.  Th<^roare  bundruds  ofciticawbereiiolliingnf  ikt 
kind  has  evur  taken  place.  Cormpt  *^  rings '^  aud  Ronte  ourmpt  luenei 
tut  in  u  few  plaoM,  Itnt  tJiey  arc  exue|>Iious;  he  believvtt  ibtre  wrre  ii 
the  audience  heforo  him  a  good  many  men  with  whom  it  would  b«  pw 
feotly  safe  to  leave  his  pocket-book.  Now  the  schools — what  a  horrible 
«tiitnurtbiii;ts  there  is  In  the  sdioiils — :iih1  jet  pun'ina  send  tbi-ir  ctii! 
drcii  to  these  seboots,  >iJi<l  we  dii  uot  htvir  them  in  lar^u  nunibt-r^crMng 
out  Hguitist  tbem.  When  the  itiu-stiuu  is  discussed  as  it  basb^cn  hi-n. 
tbo  iuipreijsion  ^oea  all  over  the  (»untry  that  the  system  of  scbooU  ia  tkr 
must  faulty  that  has  ever  been  devised;  its  defec^ts  are  often  oliviov 
enough ;  but  after  all  the  public  Rysttrm  is  a  gootl  t^ystem.  Ilu  di^liktd 
tbid  everlasting  outeryugiiiu.steviLs.tbi.suoiistaiitovprlookin;;  tliv  \-asUj 
prepunderaling  amount  of  gootl. 

At  tlie  eoui;IU8ion  of  Mr,  Marble's  ivmarks,  al  'XiH  oVIock  ji,  m.,  tbt 
coDveutiou  ndjoucne^l. 

FOL'KTU   SKSSION. 

Tbe  convention  ri.^  ikssenililed  at  half  |i;i.sl  ;>  nMock,  Wciim-wtaj. 
March  10,  1887. 

dr.  A,  r,  M  vitiiLi:.  «(i|K'riritemlciit  of  scliool.i  in  Wi.r»:iTii(-r.  N3»., 
opened  llie  iliiy  witli  tllt^  lollowiii;;  pupi-r: 

I'OWKKS  AM>  UlTIE-S  OF  SCHOOL  OFl'lCKltr:  AND  TEACUEBS,  ABSOLUTS 

AM)   EELATIVF.. 

School  orticers  arc  the  agents  ur  representatives  of  tbe  pabllc,  who 

cunstitute  tlic  proprietors  in  the  organization  and  control  of  public 

BOhools.    They  are  of  various  grades,  with  duties  more  or  less  extensive, 
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as  district,  township,  boroagh,  or  city,  county,  and  State;  and  they  are 
variously  named,  as  boards  of  directors,  boards  of  control,  trustees, 
school  committee,  board  of  education.    They  sometimes  act  as  a  body, 

!   and  sometimes  through  an  agent,  who  is  their  executive  officer,  and  an 

'  educational  expert  iis  the  superintendent.    These  school  officers  exer- 
cise the  functions  of  the  trustees  of  an  incorporated  school  or  the  pro- 

;   prietors  of  the  private  school. 

Teachers  are  those  who  administer  the  school ;  they  have  the  immedi 
ate  control  of  the  pupils,  and  attend  to  their  instruction  and  discipline. 
Teachers  are  also  classified  as  principal  and  subordinate.  In  such  cases 
the  general  duties  of  the  teacher  stre  distributed,  and  some  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  subordinate  teacher  are  exercised  under  the 
direction  of  the  principal.  Certain  of  the  duties  which  in  a  general 
way  belong  to  the  office  of  teacher  are,  under  the  public  school  system, 
assigned  to  the  school  officer.  The  superintendent,  for  example,  may 
be  authorized  to  direct,  in  a  general  way,  the  methods  of  teaching,  and 
he  may,  in  borough  or  city  schools,  assist  in  the  discipline.  The  prin- 
cipal teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  intrusted  with  certain  powers 
of  the  school  officer,  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  committee,  directors, 
or  trustees;  for  example,  he  may  select  and  appoint  his  subordinate 

.  teachers;  but  the  twofold  character  in  which  individuals  in  certain 
phases  of  the  school  system  may  act  need  not  confuse  the  function  of 
the  teacher  with  them  belonging  partly  to  the  school  officer ;  and  this 
discussion  will  proceed  as  if  these  functions  are  always  exercised  by 
different  individuals. 

In  order  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  powers  and  duties  belonging 
under  any  system  to  school  officers  and  teachers,  respectively,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  examine  the  question  historically. 

Schools  are  very  ancient  institutions.  The  teacher  has  come  down 
to  us  from  very  early  times.  Public  schools  on  the  other  hand  are  a 
modem  invention,  comparatively,  and  the  school  officer  is  a  new  crea- 
tion, made  necessary  by  the  new  relation  of  the  public  to  the  schools 
and  to  education  generally.  In  considering  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  teacher,  therefore,  we  must  find  from  tradition  what  the  status  of 
the  teacher  is.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  school  officer  are  defiiKul 
in  specific  terms  in  the  statutes.  There  is  the  same  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  as  between  the  common  law  and  the  code  as  I  under- 
stand it;  the  same  as  between  the  constitution  of  England,  which  is 
known  through  a  body  of  precedents,  and  the  Constitution  of  this 
country,  which  is  a  written  document;  the  same  distinction  which  is 
found  between  the  officers  of  an  ancient  monarchy,  who  find  their  powers 
in  long  established  usage,  and  the  officers  of  a  new  republic,  where  the 
duty  of  each  officer  is  8[)ecifically  defined  by  law.  My  idea  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  teacher  and  the  school  officer  may  be  still  further  illus- 
trated by  the  authority  of  the  State  as  compared  with  the  National 
Gk>Teniment.  The  State  is  a  sov^eignty ;  bat  in  entering  the  Federal 
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G-overDinent  and  becoming;  a  part  of  oue  great  nation,  the  State  hu 
siirrenderetl  a  apeoifie  part  of  that.general  and  undeGncd  power  called 
Bovereignty,  If  we  inquire  wliiit  are  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Goi 
ernment,  we  must  »mk  them  id  the  OonHtitiition ;  if  we  seek  to  knot 
TTliat  a  State  may  do  we  find  nothing  de&uite;  everythiug  which  a 
sovereign  power  may  do  belongs  to  the  State  to  do,  exoept  what  bai 
been  siin'eadered  in  the  natiouiLl  Gon.HtitatioD.  Id  like  manner  tibt 
powers  and  dnties  of  the  teacher  in  the  pnblic  schools  include  uvoiy 
thing  which  is  inherent  in  tbeoQiceof  teacher,  in  the  broad  undersbuiil- 
ing  of  that  term  whieh  we  have  from  tradition  ;  and  the  excvptionsto 
thi8  broad  and  genersil  aathority  of  the  teacher  are  found  iu  tbe  sjieciBc 
laws,  ajid  what  belongs  to  them  by  implication,  which  prescribn  oerUio 
powers  and  duties  to  tbe  Hcbool  officers.  The  modern  public  sobod 
teacher  is  the  traditional  teacher  shorn  of  certain  funotiou»  which  hitTi 
been  by  spcciQc  laws  imposed  upon  the  school  oQiuer.  We  line!  tbe  au- 
thority and  dnty  of  the  teacher  by  subtraction,  by  eliuiinatiug  ttoa 
the  gt^neral  notion  of  what  belongs  to  the  teacher  all  that  has  been 
assigned  to  the  school  oflicer.  We  find  the  authority  and  duty  of  tbi 
school  officer,  on  the  other  hand,  by  addition — by  augmenting  the  gen- 
eral notion  of  what  belongs  to  the  proprietoi'sor  the  founders  of  aRcbool 
(like  the  charterwl  schools  of  England  for  example),  by  the  speuib 
duties  assigned  to  these  officers  from  time  to  time  in  the  law. 

Traditionally,  then,  the  teachei'  stands  iu  the  place  of  the  pareut  forull 
the  broad  puritoses  of  education.  Whatever  belongs  to  the  parent  be- 
longs to  him  in  this  regard,  and  the  parent's  rights  and  duties  are  infeder 
to  no  earthly  power.  Parents  are  responsible  for  tlicir  children,  and 
their  authority  is  commensui'ate  with  their  duty.  Uniler  the  Uoiuau  luw 
the  liveseven  of  children  were  in  the  hands  of  parents.  Under  our  mod- 
eru  laws  these  extremes  of  parentiU  authority  have  been  abridged, hat 
parents  may  still  exorcise  all  reasonable  control  over  their  cbildrva. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  school,  and  while  iu  school,  the  teacher  assuniM 
all  these  broiul  powers  of  the  parent.  In  very  early  times  the  teHcher  in, 
Btructed  and  guided  those  who  resorted  to  him  voluntarily,  attraete*!  bj 
the  power  of  his  wisdom.  Such  was  Socrates  and  I'lato  and  Aristotle. 
Mediieval  schools  founded  by  charitable donalions,  established  by  tho* 
who  had  charge  of  the  foundations  and  who  selected  the  teachers,  veK 
administered  by  the  teachers.  The  pupils  were  iutniHtcd  to  them  by  the 
parents  who  delegated  their  authority  to  those  teacjiers.  So  it  was  in 
the  chartered  schools  of  England.  Magister,  the  master,  is  a  term  whicb 
implies  authority.  In  those  schools  even  to  this  day  the  student 
the  hands  of  the  master  or  teacher,  whose  authority  is  »s  unlimited  V 
that  of  the  parents.  The  right  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  and  everj 
otherreasonableright  belongs  to  tbe  teacher  and  is  intrusted  to  bimb; 
the  parent, 

This  traditional  notionof  tbe  teacher's  powers  and  duties  is  recognised 
in  tbe  school  laws  of  every  State.  In  these  laws  the  powers  aad  dotici 
of  the  teacher,  and  what  a  school  is,  are  assamed  to  be  knowji. 
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'      No  specific  duties  are  assigned  to  the  teacher  except  the  implied  duty 
*  of  teaching  a  good  school.    There  is  a  singular  absence  of  all  law  on 
^  the  subject    The  only  duties  specifically  assigned  to  the  teacher  are  of 
a  merely  formal  character,  such  as  having,  a  license  or  certificate  4tf' 
'  qualification  to  teach,  and  making  out  and  certifying  certain  schSV 
^  statistics.    All  the  functions  belonging  to  the  teacher  are  lett  to  be  in- 
-  ferred  from  the  traditional  notion  of  what  a  teacher  is,  and  from  the 
purposes  of  the  school,  which  are  the  right  nurture  and  training  of 
youth.    The  only  exception  to  the  above— the  only  specific  duty  of 
teachers  in  the  laws — ^relates  to  moral  culture.    It  is  expressed  in  the 
statutes  of  Massachusetts  as  follows:  ^^It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  in- 
structors of  youth  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction  the  prin- 
ciples of  piety  and  j  ustice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  of  their  coun- 
try, humanity,  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry,  and  fru- 
gality, chastity,  moderation,  temperance,  and  those  other  virtues  which 
are  the  ornaments  of  human  society  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  repub- 
lican constitution  is  founded ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instruct- 
I    ors  to  endeavor  to  lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will 
r    admit,  into  a  clear  understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  above  men- 
j   tioned  virtues,  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  republican  constitution  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  future  happi- 
ness, and  also  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  opposite . 
ones."    In  spirit,  though  not  in  terms,  the  laws  of  many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  other  States  contain  the  same. 

By  tradition,  then,  confirmed  by  this  single  statute,  the  education  of 
children  is  intrusted  to  the  teacher  by  the  parents,  and  all  the  powers 
of  the  parents  and  all  the  authority  necessary  to  this  great  end  are 
conferred  upon  the  teacher.  This  authority  is  amplified  by  numerous 
decisions  of  the  courts.  I  will  refer  to  a  few.  The  teacher  may  inflict 
reasonable  corporal  punishment  except  when  forbidden  by  special  law ; 
he  may  punish  for  offenses  committed  out  of  school  which  directly  in- 
terfere with  the  school  (Lander  t?.  Seaver,  32  Va.,  114);  he  may  insist 
that  a  pupil  shall  Isubmit  to  the  authority  of  the  school  before  resuming 
his  place  in  school,  even  against  the  school  officer  who  waives  such  sub- 
mission (Scott  V.  School  District,  46  Va.,  452);  he  may  suspend  a  pupil 
for  disorderly  conduct ;  the  school  house  is  his  castle,  and  he  may  insist 
upon  the  same  control  over  all  persons  who  enter  which  a  man  may  ex- 
ercise in  his  own  house  (Stevens  v.  Fassett,  27  Maine,  266). 

The  teacher  is  the  school.  The  best  service  to  education  consists  in 
appointing  the  best  teachers.  School  officers  have  no  higher  duty  than 
this.  Teachers  are  employed  for  a  purpose  *'  vastly  great."  They  must 
teach  the  science  of  health  with  all  the  learning,  but  without  the  pay,  of 
the  doctor ;  they  must  inculcate  the  principles  of  morality  with  all  the 
impressive  sincerity,  but  without  the  sectarianism  of  the  minister; 
.  they  most  be  altogether  more  patient  and  discreet  than  parents,  and 
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more  evou-tomiwred  thao  (i-oj  Aiinighty  Itiniself,  for    lie  waa  " 
when  llo  puni.slieil  tlio  wiukod,  whoreas  if  »  teauher  paiiiahos  Ja  ai 
keis  guilty  of  an  iM^ault  und  b»tter}';  they  must  invent  s^^liumMto 

«L  human  tiatans  anil  m%ke  every  good  thing  ntid  tlionf^tunl 
,  eviiry  bad  thing  and  thought  aboininaMy  di)«g(istiii|;,  oMpeciaflfi 
the  " tU«i>orat«ly  wiukwl,"  who  have  uu  good  iu  titutu ;  they  miut 
derly  iuodi-r%l«  the  Kual  of  thu  tuu  nmljitiuuH  and  tnspiru  tfae  ill 
l]loc^khL-:»dwithainaal.v  thirst  for  fame  »Dd  knowledge;  the  inooirij 
uuconth  and  viclona  they  must  endow  with  the  tastes,  iustincts, 
manners  of  the  reHned  and  virtnous.  Ami,  jii  uhort,  thvy  niast  ton  il 
from  tlie  thous^od  ])aths  tliat  lead  to  indolen  c«,  ighoranco,  and  ttHj, 
and  [in^itare  them  to  lind  infallibly  all  the  ways  of  pleasatitiiMM  aoJll 
the  paths  of  i>eaoe.  Tiieso  are  the  high  piiri>0BO«  for  which  teuM 
are  employed ;  and  it  would  l>e  a  8hanie  »nd  a  reproach  to  reqnini 
much  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  tie  their  hands  hy  witbhnMing  frat 
tlioin  the  power  which  iit  indiKpetisnUlu  to  thuir  shcc««s.  llieliiwisiirf 
(to  unn^nsoiiable^ror  with  any  well-dellnud  duty  tJiu  law  gi  vets  an  inon 
t«Htal>le  right  to  all  the  jiower  neceaaary  for  the  pcrfoniirtnue  of  tU 
duty.  (From  Pedagogical  Law,  III,  or  case  of  Kowni»u  r.  lteiiiHitt|l 
Ohitt.,  195.) 

Let  us  now  inquire  to  what  extent  all  this  has  been  modilted  by  tki 
powers  and  duties  of  school  officers,  who  are  ureated  and  made  oeoei 
sary  hy  onr  system  of  public  hcIiooIk.  In  the  earliest  cotooial  dayi 
the  necessity  for  universal  education  was  recognized.  la  ICSS  tte 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  appropriated  £400  to  fouud  a  nniveniitr, 
in  onltr  that  learning  "niay  not  bu  biirieil  in  the  gnivea  of  onr  fori' 
fathers  in  church  auil  Klate."  The  act  of  l(il2  enjoined  iiixm  iIk 
municipal  authorities  the  duty  of  uiiiking  educittiiin  universal,  but  luH 
necesaarily  free.  In  Uiil  another  law  wsis  pi^ssed,  making  the  wtp 
port  of  public  schools  compulsory  und  education  universal  and  ftw. 
A«  this  was  the  first  liiw  of  the  kinil  ever  passed  by  any  community  of 
IMirsoiia  or  by  any  State,  Massacliiisctta  may  claim  tbe  lienor  of  havioc 
originated  the  free  public  school.  The  school  law  of  IS2I>  (7k[a.tsacha' 
setts)  was  the  first  to  require  towns  to  elect  scliool  committees.  (Sec- 
retary Dickinson  iu  School  Law,  1883.) 

Previous  to  this  law  of  ISl'G  the  pnblic  schools  were  supported  bj 
the  towns,  and  the  teachers  were  appoi  nted  by  the  selectmen  nr  a  wt 
of  officers  chosen  primarily  for  another  pnritose.  JTho  school  ofHct-m 
as  they  now  exist,  have  developed  from  this  law  and  from  similar  la«« 
in  the  seviMnl  States  of  the  l.'nio]).  This  system  lias  net  grown  up  in 
any  one  State  or  in  the  several  States,  or  from  thirty-eight  iiidividua! 
and  separate  counties;  but  each  State  has  ailopted  or  improved  upon 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  other  States.  The  American  system  i.> 
not  national  iu  the  sense  that  it  is  promoted  and  conducted  by  thi- 
General  Government,  but  it  exists  neverthelcs* :  and  it  ni.iy  be  showu 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  various  State  laws  r,'snecting  i  due  itiou,  ami 
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the  customs  under  them,  that  the  resemblances  are  far  more  numerous 
than  the  dissimilarity. 

Since  education  is  recognized  as  a  necessity,  and  it  is  made  a  public 
duty  in  all  the  States,  the  teacher  becomes  an  agent  of  the  State.  He 
stands  not  only  in  place  of  the  parent,  but  he  represents  the  State  in 
securing  this  universal  education. 

The  public,  moreover,  assumes  the  position  of  proprietor  of  the  schools, 
and  hence  there  must  be  agents  or  representatives  of  the  public  who 
take  the  place  of  trustees  in  an  incorporated  school  to  select  the  teach- 
ers and  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  schools.  The  public, 
including  all  parents,  by  its  agents,  the  school  officers,  organizes  the 
school  and  appoints  tlie  teachers,  and  by  the  laws  the  public  compels  the 
attendance  of  the  children  at  school.  Parents,  then,  as  a  part  of  the 
body  politic,  are  the  proprietors  of  the  school  and  act  through  their 
agents;  and  as  parents  merely,  they  surrender  their  parental  functions 
for  the  purposes  of  the  school  to  the  teachers  so  appointed.  The  school 
officers,  however,  so  selected,  have  a  power  and  authority  under  the 
laws,  the  most  arbitrary  and  complete  known  to  our  Constitution.  The 
school  is  an  institution  of  the  State  for  thebenefit  of  the  State,  and  not 
merely  for  the  individual  pupil,  though  this  benefit  is  attained  of  neces- 
sity through  securing  the  welfare  of  the  individual  pupil. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  school  officers  are  direct  and  immediate  as 
in  the  case  of  district  trustees  or  committees,  or  they  are  more  general 
and  remote  as  in  the  case  of  State  boards  of  education,  State  superin- 
tendents of  public  instruction,  &c.  Among  these  officers  there  are 
various  ranks.  The  execution  of  the  school  law  is  in  some  States 
intrusted  to  the  subordinate  or  more  immediate  school  officers  who  are 
only  partially  under  the  control  of  the  superior  officers,  and  in  other 
States  these  subordinate  officers  are  controlled  in  their  action  by  those 
above  them.  For  example,  in  Massachusetts  the  local  school  commit- 
tee have  the  entire  management  of  the  schools  of  their  locality,  including 
the  examination,  the  certificating,  and  the  appointment  of  their  teach- 
ers. In  Pennsylvania  the  trustees  of  a  district  can  appoint  no  teacher 
who  has  not  the  certificate  of  the  county  superintendent.  In  most  cases, 
I  believe,  the  more  general  and  remote  school  officers  may  exert  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  the  schools  through  the  official  inspection  which  they 
have  the  power  to  make,and  through  the  statistics  which  they  may 
require,  that  will  show  the  necessity  for  new  laws  and  secure  their  enact- 
ment. Through  the  distribution  of  funds  to  the  several  districts  that 
comply  with  the  requirements,  these  officers  may  also  i)owerfulIy  aft'ect 
the  schools. 

Under  various  names,  and  with  duties  variously  subdivided,  school 
officers  have  these  powers  and  others,  perhaps,  for  I  do  not  propose  to 
enumerate  them  all. 

They  may  determine  what  schools  are  needed,  how  many  and  what 
kind  of  houses  are  necessary,  and  in  some  States  they  may  assess  the 
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ta^es  and  raise  the  fUDtls  to  build  them  or  to  snpport  the  schools.  The; 
appoint  aud  contract  with  the  teachers.  TLej  decide  what  pnpils  shall 
be  admitted  to  a  school.  They  fix  the  conrse  of  study  ia  the  schooli. 
and  when  the  schools  are  graded  they  fix  the  attainments  required  fbt 
each  f^rado.  They  select  the  Hchool-boolis  to  be  used  in  eac-h  grade. 
They  may  dismiss  a  teacher  for  any  cause  satisfactory  to  themselvu 
They  may  exclude  any  impil  from  school  whenever  they  jndge  Mj 
attendance  to  he  injnrions  to  the  school  or  no  longer  useful  to  himself. 

Thi.'i  aulliorily  of  school  oflBcers  who  are  the  ofBcers  of  the  State  ib8| 
overrule  the  wishes  of  parents.  A  pareut  may  desire  his  child  to  pnr 
sue  a  study  not  in  the  curriculum  fixed  upon,  or  he  may  desire  the  chUd 
to  omit  one  or  more  of  the  studies  inclmled.  He  can  insist  npou  neither 
as  a  right,  though  a  wise  administration  of  the  schools  would  make  til 
possible  allowance  for  the  parent's  wishes. 

The  decision  in  the  celebrated  Wisconsin  case,  where  a  man  insJstel 
upon  his  child's  omitting  the  study  of  geography,  would,  if  applied 
broadly  (which  tlie  judge  may  not  have  intended),  overthrow  the  pow« 
of  the  constituted  authority  to  tis  upon  any  curriculum,  and  leAve  tliv 
whole  school  system,  not  in  the  hands  of  the  majority,  but  at  the  merc> 
of  any  insignificant  minority.  (Morrow  v.  Wood,  35  Wis,,  50.)  Tbey 
may  insist  upon  punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance.  It  has  been 
held  by  one  court  that  the  only  cause  for  which  the  committee  toay 
expel  a  pupil  is  incorrigible  misconduct,  hut  the  weight  of  the  dccisioim 
is  in  form  of  a  broader  discretion  in  school  ofBcers,  and  if  it  were  not,  if 
pupils  might  be  absent  or  tardy  as  often  as  tfaej-  please  witbont  fear  «f 
expulsion,  tlie  committee  could  still  have  the  right  to  assign  all  sudi 
irregular  pupils  to  a  school  by  themselves,  and  thus  practically  to  ('xclndf 
them  from  the  school  they  had  previously  pretended  to  attend.  TL««e 
powers  specifically  conferred  upon  school  officers,  it  will  be  seen,  abridgt 
the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  teacher. 

The  relative  powers  and  duties  of  school  officers  and  teiu;bers  will 
now  be  briefly  conaiderejl : 

(1)  The  officers  having  the  power  to  appoint  and  dismiss  teachers  an 
able  to  control  the  school  and  give  it  the  character  which  tbey  prefer, 
for  they  can  select  teachers  in  sympathy  with  their  own  views,  and 
tbey  can  dismiss  those  who  will  not  jict  in  harmony  with  those  views. 

(2}  The  power  of  inspecting  and  examining  a  school  gives  the  school 
oflicer  the  right  to  act  as  teacher  for  the  lime  being.  In  the  examina- 
tion he  may  listen  while  the  teacher  conducts  the  exercise,  or  he  maj" 
conduct  it  himself  and  require  the  teacher  to  listen,  and  while  perform- 
ing this  duty  he  is  clothed  with  all  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  and  be 
may  apply  coiTection  and  discipline  while  acting  in  this  capacity. 
(Peck  r.  Smith,  41  Conn.,  443.)  On  this  point  we  have  also  the  opinion 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  educational  writers,  Horace  Mann 

During  tbe  period  of  vUltation  thn  cominitlee  bave  the  entire  cantrol  of  tbo  Mbott 
For  tho  time  being  it  is  tbeir  HChool  and  the  teacher  is  Ibcir  Bnrrant.     They  mhj 
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oide  what  classes  shall  be  called  upon  to  perforia  exercises  and  in  what  stndies. 
They  may  direct  the  teacher  to  conduct  the  exainination  or  may  conduct  it  wholly 
themselves,  or  thoy  may  combine  both  methods.  In  fine,  they  may  dismiss  the  teacher 
for  the  hour  and  pursue  the  examination  in  his  absence.  Should  any  scholar  misbe- 
have himself  or  prove  refractory  or  contumacious  to  the  committee  while  they  are 
engaged  in  examining  the  school,  it  is  presumed  they  have  an  authority  to  suspend, 
to  expel,  or  to  punish  on  the  spot,  in  the  same  way  that  the  teacher  may  do  in  case  of 
like  misconduct  committed  against  himself.    (lOth  Reps.,  p.  183.) 

(3)  Fixing  the  course  of  study  carries  with  it  the  power  to  decide,  to 
a  very  large  extent,  the  methods  of  teaching.  In  a  certain  grade,  which 
corresponds  to  a  certain  year  of  school,  and  which  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare pupils  for  the  studies  of  the  following  year,  certain  studies  must 
be  taught  in  general  in  a  definite  way  j  and  the  power  which  organizes 
the  school  must  be  able  to  insist  that  this  particular  work  shall  be  done 
by  the  teacher.  But  it  would  be  exceedingly  unwise  to  exercise  such  a 
power  except  in  a  general  way.  To  destroy  the  individuality  of  the 
teacher  by  minute  and  detailed  directions  is  to  hinder  him  and  injure 
the  school. 

(4)  The  selection  of  school-books  also  enables  school  officers  to  give 
tone  to  the  school  and  color  to  the  teaching.  {Suppose,  for  example, 
that  a  text-book  is  selected  in  political  economy  which  strongly  advo- 
cates protection  because  the  school  officers  favor  that  view ;  and  sup- 
pose the  teacher  is  a  strong  believer  in  free  trade,  so  much  so  that  he 
regards  protection  as  a  moral  wrong,  a  kind  of  robbery  of  the  many  to 
enrich  a  monopoly.  He  cannot  conscientiously  follow  the  teaching  of 
the  school-book  provided  for  his  class;  he  must  then  refute  the  teach- 
ing of  the  book,  and  thus  in  effect  violate  the  regulations  of  the  school, 
for  which  he  would  be  likely  to  be  discharged ;  or  else  he  must  do  vio- 
lence to  his  conscience,  commit  what  he  regards  as  a  wrong,  in  order  to 
retain  his  place ;  and  in  this  case  he  would  prove  himself  unfit  to  be  a 
teacher. 

Here  comes  up  the  question,  How  far  has  a  public  school  the  moral 
right  to  give  instruction  in  any  branch  of  study  involving  questions  upon 
which  the  community  is  not  agreed!  Such  Questions  may  arise  in  the 
teaching  of  zoology,  where,  for  example,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  may 
point  to  an  origin  of  man  not  in  accordance  with  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted understanding  of  Scripture;  and  in  the  teaching  of  English  his- 
tory the  question  may  arise  whether  Mary  Stuart  was  a  iiuirderess  or  a 
saint,  whether  Elizabeth  was  a  most  wise,  patriotic,  and  virtuous  sover- 
eign or  a  malignant  and  vindictive  persecutor  and  curse.  To  exclude 
all  such  subjects  as  may  give  rise  to  differences  of  opinion  is  to  deny 
'the  right  of  the  public  schools  to  conduct  the  higher  education,  and 
even  the  secondary,  and  tlius  practically  to  debar  a  large  portion  of  the 
community  from  the  privileges  of  this  higher  training.  To  enforce 
through  the  tex^books  and  the  teachers  the  teaching  of  Opinions  held 
by  the  majority  of  a  community  as  represented  by  the  school  officers 
is  a  kind  of  oppression  of  the  minority. 
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The  obji3ct  of  schools  is  education,  culture,  aad  not  the  propagation 
of  an;  oue  set  of  opiuious,  the  developmentof  the  powers  and  notstw- 
iag  pupib'  ininds  with  the  opiuious  aud  thoughts  of  older  people^  The 
true  course  on  such  questions  is,  tbeu,  not  to  exclude  the  studies,  aud 
uot  to  control  the  teaclkiug  of  them  in  any  particular  cfaauael;  it  is 
rather  the  daty  of  the  oflicertt  and  of  the  teacher  to  preseut  the  oppo 
site  views,  and  to  lead  thcHu  advanced  pupils  to  reason  themselves  ui>oq 
the  question  at  issiie^  leuviug  their  conclusions  as  mucJi  as  imssible  tn 
their  own  natural  judgment  later  in  life.  In  this  way  only  can  the  hou- 
esty  and  the  fairness  of  the  te4«3hing  be  justified  when  they  come  to  ma- 
turity in  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

{5)  The  authority  to  send  pupils  to  any  particular  school  involves  tlie 
power  of  the  officers  to  promote  pupils  who  are  not  qualified.  What  is 
the  teacher  to  do  in  case  this  hapiwusf  He  can  do  nothing  but  submit 
and  leave  the  officers  who  are  guilty  of  a  wrong  to  the  inevitable  retri- 
butiffu  which  overtakes  all  wrong-doing.  In  such  a  case  the  retribution 
will  come  fh>ui  an  awakened  and  outraged  community,  if  there  ben 
wrong.  Tbcrv  may  be  casea  where  it  is  the  best  for  all  oonoerned  to 
ad\'ance  a  pnpil  to  the  higher  grswle  though  he  is  not  folly  prcp»ro«l. 

(6)  May  a  teacher  panish  a  pupil  or  reiiuire  of  him,  with  tlie  approval 
of  the  committee,  any  duty  which  the  parent  has  expressly  forbiddent 
The  answer  to  this  t|nestion  appears  when  we  consider  what  the  school 
is  fur.  It  is  not  alone  for  the  indiyidnal  pnpil  but  for  the  conmiuuHy, 
for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Now,  if  one  parent  may  interpose  his  wishes 
and  bis  opinions  with  anthority  another  may  do  the  same.  This  wonid 
remove  tlie  direction  and  contrvl  of  the  school  I'runi  the  regularly  oun- 
stiluti'd  anthorities,  the  officers  elected  by  the  majority  and  the  teacher 
whom  they  appoint,  and  vest  the  real  control  in  iudividnal  caprice. 
The  right  to  dictate  does  not  rest  with  the  parent.  If  he  is  dissatiafied 
his  remedy  is  to  secure  a  new  set  of  ollicers. 

(7)  But  the  more  arbitrary  the  authority  with  which  the  highest  suc- 
cess of  a  system  of  public  schools  makes  it  necessary  to  invest  school 
offici'rs,  the  more  discreetly  this  anthority  should  be  exercise^l  leat  it 
become  oppression,  and  so  defeat  its  own  aim.  It  is  a  great  thing  for 
a  parent  to  surrender  into  the  hands  of  a  teacher  so  much  of  his  own 
authority  and  control  over  his  children  as  he  mnst  in  order  to  the  main- 
tenance of  an  cffwtive  system  of  public  schools ;  and  when,  by  the  laws, 
the  support  of  the  schools  becomes  a  public  tax,  and  either  attendance 
iipon  tlicni  or  else  the  additional  cost  of  pri  vate  scliools  is  made  compnl- 
sory,  an  extreme  limit  has  bc^n  reached  in  the  curtailment  of  a  parent'a 
natural  riiihls.  ITcnco,  so  far  as  it  may  bo  done  without  positive  injnry 
to  the  school,  the  preference  of  individual  parents  ought  to  lie  respected 
and  pn»nt<Hl. 

roxrusiON. 

Tlieso  extensive  iMinors  and  the  corresixMiding  duties  iu  conduction 
uublic  schotil  education  are  vested  in  school  officers  and  teachers  by  the 
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laws  and  firom  the  necessities  of  the  ease,  since  education  is  a  public 
concern  ander  our  republican  institutions  and  indispensable  under  our 
fturm  of  Government.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  principle  of  local  con- 
trol is  everywhere  recognized.  This  is  the  wisest  and  most  beneficent 
feature  of  the  system.  The  county  and  State  boards  of  control  are 
c^hiefly  usefhl  in  stimulating  this  local  interest ;  and  whatever  the  au- 
thority and  the  duty  of  the  teacher  or  the  school  officer,  of  whatever 
rank,  that  authority  is  best  exerted  and  that  duty  is  best  performed 
when  it  secures  and  works  with  an  intelligent  active  interest  in  the 
community,  the  parents,  and  the  pupils ;  and  without  this  co-operation 
all  other  agencies  are  comparatively  powerless.  Paul  may  plant  and 
Apollos  may  water;  from  that  source  comes  the  increase. 

Paul  is  State  assistance  o^  Zidi^iim  ;  Apollos  is  national  aid  aditaU' 
seam;  the  Divine  Spirit  which  gives  life  and  growth  roust  be  found  in 
the  local  interest. 

This  is  not  a  grace-of-God  Government,  with  all  power  and  wisdom 
inherent  in  hereditary  rules.  Neither  is  it  an  aristocracy,  in  which  the 
best  rule.  In  a  democracy  like  ours  foolish  councils  will  sometimes 
prevail,  but  the  exercise  of  the  folly  works  its  own  cure.  The  people 
get  sick  <^  misrule  after  a  while,  and  they  rise  in  their  might  and  reform 
or  revolutionize— and  we  have  no  grace-of-God  system  of  education.  It 
is  what  the  people  make  it.  There  are  no  hereditary  school  officers  or 
teachers  endowed  with  all  wisdom.  Power  does  not  proceed  from  above 
downwards  in  education,  as  it  does  not  in  our  Government.  If  teachers 
buy  their  places,  and  school  trustees  sell  out,  as  has  been  said  here,  the 
best  cure  for  a  community,  where  that  is  possible,  is  to  let  it  go  on — the 
more  of  it  and  the  ranker  the  better — and  the  sooner  the  evil  will  be 
cured. 

Educational  references  and  great  teachers,  inspired  with  a  noble  am- 
bition to  really  improve  the  schools,  arise  from  time  to  time.  But  they 
are  not  like  a  great  central  dynamo,  to  send  the  current  to  the  little  arcs 
or  incandescent  ribbons  in  every  room.  They  may  be  gasometers.  They 
rather  resemble  the  sunlight  whose  beams  start  into  life  the  seeds  long 
slumbering  in  the  earth.   Those  seeds  are  the  individual  local  interests. 

The  President  called  upon  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to 
begin  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Marble's  pai)er. 

Dr.  niNSDALB :  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  I 
have  listened  with  interest  and  satisfaction  to  this  strong  and  clear  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject  that  Superintendent  Marble  has  given.  I  do 
not  know  what  may  have  been  the  experience  of  others  who  have  lis- 
tened, but  the  subject  has  been  so  brought  to  my  own  mind  that  I  have 
obtained  views  and  glim])ses  of  it  from  new  angles  and  from  unfamiliar 
points  of  observation. 

I  shall  not,  if  you  please,  wander  very  far  from  the  lines  that  have 
been  drawn  in  the  pai>er  in  the  remarks  I  am  to  make,  but  shall  call  at- 


irgely  for  the 
artially,  alao,     I 
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teDtion  to  two  or  three  things  that  have  been  presented,  largely 
puriiose  of  emphaaiKing  them  aud  their  applications,  and  partially, 
for  the  purpose  of  esteading  thera  in  one  or  two  particulars.  It  seeins 
to  Die  that  the  most  suggestive  and  fruitfal  thought  presented  in  thk 
paper,  so  far  as  its  eonaeiiueuces  and  applications  are  concerned,  ia  tiie 
thought  that  since  Oio  uiediiBval  times  there  has  been  a  process  of  dif- 
ferentiatioit  going  on,  educationally  speaking,  tlio  result  of  which  has 
been  to  strip  the  toacher  or  educator  of  certain  powers  and  rigbta  and 
Unties  whioh  at  one  timu  Imlouged  to  him,  aud  to  give  these  to  a  new 
educational  functionary,  so  to  spealc,  who  represents  the  State,  tie 
publiciuterest,  and  tlic  public  authority.  I  think  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  tliti  soundness  of  this  position  I  should  say,  generally  speak- 
ing, tliat,  as  compared  to  those  who,  in  mediaeval  times  represented  that 
business  side  of  affairs,  tho  tea<!ber  is  relatively  less  than  he  was,  aud 
that  those  who  represent  tliebusiuefis  side  of  affairs,  as  compared  to  the 
t«acher,  are  more  than  they  were.  I  think  there  can  bo  no  doubt  as  to 
the  fact  that  sticli  a  ]>rocess  of  diCferentiatiou  has  been  going  forward. 
Our  attention  wiis  also  called  to  the  fact,  which  seems  to  be  an  im- 
portant one,  that  whereas  the  duties  and  powers  of  school  officers,  who 
represent  the  public,  are  defined  in  statutes,  in  laws,  and  in  law  books, 
the  powers  and  duties  of  teachers  for  tho  most  part  are  not  defined  in 
the  statutes  oriu  the  laws.  They  come  down  to  us  from  the  past  by 
tradition,  and  they  rest  to-day  very  largely  upon  a  basis  of  usage  and 
of  custom  alt  over  the  land.  I  suppose  it  is  so  all  over  the  world,  or  in 
civilization  at  all  events,  meaninj^  by  that  expression  the  European  civ- 
ilized world.  It  occurs  to  me  that  that  fact  is  a  very  much  more  im- 
portant one  than  it  is  possible  for  some  of  us  to  suppose.  I  take  it  to 
be  a  fact.  Every  one  who  has  read  tho  school  laws  of  tlie  various  States 
knows  that  very  little  indeed  is  said  in  the  laws  about  teachers,  about 
the  teaching  corporation,  so  to  speak;  whereas  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  managing  corporation  are  very  definitely  written  out  in  the  stat- 
utes. The  way  of  putting  that  seemed  to  me  very  happy  when  Mr. 
Marble  said  that  whereas  the  duties  of  school  officers  rest  ui>on  a  ba«is 
of  positive  law,  the  duties  and  powers  of  teachers  are  to  be  drawn  or 
inferred  from  what  in  a  large  and  general  sense  we  might  call  a  sort  of 
"educational  common  law."  I  take  it  that  this  is  a  very  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance. Tbercis  a  marked  difiference  between  thednties  and  powers 
of  school  officers  and  teachers.  It  is  a  vastly  easier  thing  to  define  the 
duties  of  school  officers  than  it  is  to  define  the  duties  of  teachers.  I 
know,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  boards  of  educatiou  go  far  beyond  the 
Legislature  in  ordering  that  this  thing  shall  be  done  and  that  that  shall 
not  bo  done.but  their  ordinances  lio  largely  in  the  field  of  Hi  ings  that  are 
formal  in  their  nature  and  do  not  reach  to  the  heart  and  character  of 
teachers  and  of  education.  [  take  it  that  it  would  not  only  boa  diffi- 
cult thing,  bnt  an  impossible  thing,.to  sum  itall  up  and  to  dctine  in  the 
statutes  what  teachers  are  to  do  in  the  carrying  forward  of  schools,  and 
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I  think  we  have  reasou  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  law  makers 
have  permitted  themselves  to  leave  that  part  of  the  work,  considered 
as  a  wholC;  alone,  and  have  not  attempted  to  define  or  limit  the  duties 
and  powers  of  teachers  to  any  considerable  or  appreciable  extent.  I 
think  this  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  growing  out  of  the  very  subject- 
matter,  as  compared  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
discussion.  I  think  there  is  another  reason  why  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
matter  is  left  in  that  shape,  and  that  is  this:  I  take  it  that  it  is  far 
easier  to  change  public  opinion,  public  sentiment,  far  easier  to  change 
ideas  and  notions  and  sentiments  and  to  give  a  new  motive  to  what  we 
may  call  "  tradition,^  the  educational  common  law,  than  it  is  to  take 
the  educational  statutes  and  change  them.  I  know  it  is  sometimes  an 
easier  thing  to  change  a  statute  than  it  is  to  change  public  sentiment, 
but  I  take  it  upon  the  whole  that  it  is  easier  to  go  forward,  to  make 
progress,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  powers  and  duties  of  teachers  rest 
iiI)on  a  basis  of  common  law — I  take  it  that  it  is  easier  for  us  to  go  for- 
ward than  it  would  be  if  we  had  all  these  things  written  out  in  an  edu- 
cational book  of  chronicles,  so  to  speak,  so  that  a  great  body  of  tradi- 
tional law  and  of  book  legislation  had  to  be  affected  and  ch  anged  before 
particular  things  might  be  wrought  out  to  our  satisfaction. 

There  is  another  conclusion  that  follows  from  the  generalization  which 
has  been  presented  in  the  paper,  namely ,  Bfme  the  powers  and  the 
duties  of  teachers  repose  for  the  most  part  upon  a  basis  of  common  law, 
they  will  differ  with  the  cultivation,  with  the  intelligence,  with  the 
civilization,  so  to  speak,  of  different  communities,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  common  law  as  respects  these  matters  in  one  State,  while  it  is  to  a 
great,  extent  the  law  in  another  State,  is  not  so  throughout,  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  common  educational  law  of  one  State,  of  one  locality 
or  section  of  the  State,  is  not  by  any  means  what  it  is  in  another  locality 
or  section.  To  some  extent  this  is  probably  a  misfortune,  but  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  reason,  I  take  it,  to  be  found  for  congratulation  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  so.  Let  me  illustrate :  In  the  State  of  Ohio  the  Legisla- 
ture says  that  school  boards  shall  choose  all  text- books,  and  from  a 
legal  standpoint  superintendents  and  teachers  are  not  recognized  in 
this  matter.  From  one  point  of  view  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  greater 
absurdity  than  this. 

My  understanding  ivS  that  in  the  colleges  of  the  country,  governing 
and  controlling  boards  of  trustees  and  the  like,  never  burden  them- 
selves with  the  text-book  question.  That  is  left  for  the  faculty,  and 
not  only  so,  but  it  is  practically  left  to  the  head  of  the  teaching  depart, 
ment  to  manage.  Now,  there  are  probably  reas  ons,  very  grave  and 
weighty  reasons,  why  the  Legislature  ought  not  to  give  the  teachers  of 
a  city  or  locality  the  power  to  choose  their  text-books.  I  am  not  going 
to  enter  upon  this  argument  further  than  to  express  this  opinion  j  but 
there  comes  up  a  question,  the  question  how  far  shall  teachers  and 
superintendents  be  recognized  in  this  matter?    How  much  influence, 
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how  mncli  jiower  shall  they  vrield,  not  bocaase  thoy  arts  pndiiirMl  •( 
the  power  by  the  statutes  of  a  Stat«  or  by  the  iiitt-s  of  a  iMwrd 
edncation,  but  becauBe  custom,  usage,  or  traditiou  givpf*  it  to  thcml 
-  There  are  bourds  of  education  that,  althongb  they  arc  clothed  «i 
Ilio  iiower  of  (tottliiig this  whole qncstioa  out  of  band,  pnictically  ha 
it  over  to  the  teaching  board ;  and  there  ore  other  buiinlji  of  pdncatl^ 
that  would  regard  it  as  an  impertinence  ujton  the  purt  of  a  teacbtri 
8uiM>rinU.>ndent  to  deal  with  titis  matttr.  I  might  make  n  rvmark  tH 
Riniilar  to  this  with  referenee  to  the  courses  of  study,  althoagli  as 
matter  of  course  boards  of  edncation  are  more  dependent  Dpos  i 
atrnctora  for  courses  of  slndy  than  thoy  are  for  booka,  wbereai 
courae  of  edacatiou  cannot  be  exactly  measured  off  by  ouy  of  tl 
material  stand anls. 

Then  there  comes  np  the  matter  of  the  eelectiou  of  teachers,  H 
law  of  the  State  in  which  I  live  clothes  the  board  of  edocation,  or  in  d 
subordinate  districts  it  clothes  the  Iwai-d  of  directors  with  fnll  and  ti 
etuhtte  an<l  exclnaive  power,  so  far  as  that  matter  is  coocerued. 
is  not  a  superintendent  in  the  State  who  by  express  law  ia  clothed 
power  ill  this  matter. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  sn]>erintendent  in  the  Sfatc  who  ia 
clftthe4l  with  jiower  so  fer  as  the  rules  of  the  cammittee  or  board  M* 
ooncenie<1.     If  wo  go^^ind  the  law  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  1 
tlie  usage,  forthe  purpose  of  inqniriug  into  the  traditions,  we  And  that  1 
they  are  difieront  in  different  places,  as  tiatarally  would  bo  the  t 
Whereas  in  some  places  the  execative  head  of  a  system  is  listened  to  ] 
iind  appealed  tn,  lliere  arc  other  places  in  whidi,  if  the  suporinlcndi'ni 
won^  ill  any  wi>y  In  exiircs.s  hin  optjiinn  with  rognrd  to  tin;  cinployment 
of  a  teacher,  it  would  Im  lO'iarded  as  a  gross  intrusion  ui>on  his  iiari 
into  a  matter  which  did  not  conceru  hiiu  and  with  which  he  had  no 
business. 

At  this  point  l>r.  Hinsdale's  time  expired. 

SuperintendentO.E.LATiLVM,  Dan  villi',  111,:  JMdies  and  Qrntlemen:  1 
think  the  views  of  (his  ciiri  vent  ion  have  been  sullicientiy  jiresented,  and 
1  would  therefore  desire  to  call  yinir  attention  to  one  of  the  duties  of 
teachers.  I  fake  it  as  granted  that  the  object  of  a  teacher  is  to  develop 
hrain  power,  or  it  may  be  stated  in  a  broader  way.  to  develop  character. 
Character  includes  nuiral  devel<i]nncnt  and  brain  power.  A  merely 
good  man  is  not  onr  iili>al ;  nor  is  a  merely  able  man  onr  ideal.  Sohi>'>! 
work,  then,  implies  the  develoiinient  of  both  these  cliaracteristifs,  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  peculiar  duty  wliich  lias  been  overlookeil 
for  stmio  years,  and  the  tendcni-y  is  to  continue  to  ovcrhxik  if.  Siip 
pose  yon  take  n  child  in  yonr  amis  and  go  out  for  a  stroll.  Soon  yon 
sec  its  little  finger  jwinling,  and  yim  look  up  and  you  liiially  intfiprci 
the  thought  that  the  child  ha.-*  by  some  such  expression  as  this:  *■  Thiil 
is  a  binl."  In  a  moment  yon  see  aiiolhiT  motion,  and  you  follow  it,  ami 
intenm-tthe  thought  of  the  child  again.  '-Tliehinl  ricvv."     Xow.  notiw 
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that  the  child  had  the  thought.    You  only  tried  to  put  that  thought 
into  symbols  for  him. 

Take  another  illustration:  You  are  playing  with  the  child  on  the 
floor ;  you  roll  an  apple  to  him  ;  he  rolls  it  back  to  you,  and  you  roll  it 
to  him  again;  he  is  satisfied  with  this  play.  Then  you  take  out  your 
knife  and  cut  the  apple ;  he  looks  a  little  astonished;  he  takes  up  both 
pieces,  puts  them  together,  and  you  see  a  pleased  expression  pass  over 
his  face.  You  cut  the  apple  again  ;  he  gets  all  the  pieces  in  his  hands, 
and  is  satisfied.  If,  now,  you  take  one  of  these  pieces  away  from  him, 
the  child  begins  to  cry.  How  are  you  going  to  interpret  the  thought  in 
his  mind  ?  Undoubtedly  he  may  have  discovered  that  the  whole  apple 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  parts,  but  if  you  attempt  to  put  that  propo- 
sition abstractly  in  words  you  bewilder  him.  A  thought  is  very  simple 
in  itself,  but  the  putting  of  that  thought  into  word-symbols  is  difficult. 
A  simple  sentence  often  words  may  express  a  thought;  butthat  thought 
is  no  more  difficult  to  master  than  each  one  of  these  symbols.  It  is  as 
hard  for  a  child  to  master  one  word  as  it  is  the  thought  itself.  So  that 
in  mastering  a  thought  we  have  this :  The  thought  itself  is  one  thing ; 
if  on  an  average  there  are  ten  words  to  a  thought,  then  there  are  ten 
other  things  to  master,  so  that  there  are  eleven  essential  things  in  a 
thought  and  its  expression.  I  have  also  noticed  that  in  mastering  ten 
words  there  are  seventy  actual  difficulties  of  pronunciation  and  spelling; 
so  that  the  thought  is  one  difficulty,  the  ten  individual  words  make  ten 
more,  the  seven  difficulties  to  each  word  make  seiventy  more,  so  that 
eighty-one  difficulties  are  encountered  in  mastering  one  sentence. 

Now,  notice  that  in  our  system  of  mastering  thought  seventy  of  these 
difficulties  are  useless ;  they  can  be  done  away  with,  so  that  on  that 
estimate  seven-eights  of  our  time  is  completely  wasted  if  the  object  be  to 
develop  thought.  I  want  the  general  body  of  school  teachers,  who  feel 
the  necessity  of  improving  and  advancing  school-work  in  every  possible 
way,  to  notice  this  one  phase  of  the  work  that  we  have  slighted  for  years 
past.  Kow,  we  have  the  organization,  we  have  this  meeting,  and  will 
have  the  national  meeting  at  Chicago,  all  competent  to  deal  with  this 
question.  The  moment  you  have  accomplished  this  you  can  give  seven 
more  parts  of  time  to  the  developing  of  the  brain  powers  of  our  boys  and 
girls.  The  difficulties  arie  so  very  great  that  some  dispair  of  ever 
accomplishing  it.  When  we  speak  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  teachers, 
relative  and  absolute,  I  think  there  is  no  duty  that  stands  in  any  com- 
parison to  the  duty  of  reducing  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  capacity 
to  think. 

Superintendent  J.  M.Grben,  superintendent  of  schools.  Long  Branch, 
!N.  J.,  then  spoke  as  follows : 

My  conception  of  the  question  before  us  has  been  different  from  that 
which  has  been  stated  by  those  who  have  preceded  me.    I  (lave  been 
greatly  instructed,  indeed,  by  the  basis  that  has  been  shown  for  t 
powers  that  are  possessed  by  teachers  and  officers  and  from  the 
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in  wnicli  tlicy  have  been  abapctl  l)y  statute  laws,  but  I  did  not  nndir- 
st.iiid  tliiit  our  ecbjcct  to-diiy  wa^  so  mncli  tlie  traiNtig  of  this  jirocvaa 
a^  the  eniisideration  of  what  sball  be  done  at  this  titnu  in  tliia  ndmiiiis-  j 
tmtiuti  of  tbe  laws  mid  the  relations  actually  existing  bt^twevn  oQlGenJ 
and  tt'aehers.    There  are  Home  qtiostiou's  whii-h  aro  before  every  cont-  1 
munity  at  the  prestsot  time  that  I  thought,  iJerhapa,  would  come  profit-   ' 
ably  to  our  attention  at  this  time.     For  instance,  there  are  boards  of 
education  which  assume  iiiid  exercise  the  power  of  arranging  a  course 
of  study,  so  that  under  that  course  of  study  the  teacher  and  the  Buper- 
intendent  aiv  merely  sorviints,  exercising  no  individuality.    There  is  a 
responsibility  for  the  development  and  education  of  the  child,  but  that 
responsibility  is  not  placed  upon  the  superintendent  or  the  teacher,  bat 
is  understood  to  he  with  the  boanl.     1  think  we  ought  to  discusa  the 
question  whether  that  power  Hlinnhl  be  exercised  by  the  Ijoard  or  by  the 
superintendent. 

Again,  there  are  systcimi  uf  education  in  parts  of  our  country  where 
the  BUperiutendent  detinitely  marks  out  the  work  for  each  particukr 
time  in  each  mid  every  ichtxtl  room ;  he  looks  after  the  whole  system  in 
detail  so  closely  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  iniliriduality  of  the 
teacher.  Now,  if  the  teacher  ia  not  called  u[>on  to  develop  iadividuallty, 
what  should  he  do  iu  fuIlillinjT  the  purpose  of  the  school ! 

It  is  on  these  lines  that  I  have  been  thinking.  I  wish  to  say  that  1 
am  deeply  bidebted  to  those  who  have  preceded  me  for  showing  so 
clearly  how  much  of  error  there  is  still  left,  and  it  certainly  seems  to  rae 
that  there  is  still  enough  iwwer  to  arrange  things  so  that  they  should 
be  .just  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Green  then  read  the  following  paper; 

TUB    TOWERS   AND   DUTIES   OF   OFFICERS   AND   TEACUEHS,   ABSOLUTE 
AND  RELATIVE. 

Our  subject  is  classified  under  two  heads,  officers  and  teachers, 

With  entire  loyalty  to  the  spirit  of  this  discussion,  I  would  like  to 
classify  it  under  three  heads — trustees,  superintendents,  and  teachers. 

The  official  guardians  of  our  schools  have  been  given  various  titles, 
as  school  boards,  boanls  of  education,  school  commissioners,  &c.,  to  suit 
different  localities  and  different  tastes;  but  for  the  puri>oso  of  this 
occasion  I  prefer  the  term  trustee  because  of  its  significance. 

I  have  placed  the  superintendent  in  a  class  by  himself,  as  his  office 
seems  to  tne  in  nature  distinct  from  that  of  cither  trustee  or  teacher. 

The  term  tnistee,  as  indicated  above,  is  significant.  The  people  in 
their  entirety  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  the  executive  guanlians 
of  their  schools,  but  must  delegate  this  function  to  chosen  representa- 
tives in  trust. 

This  trust  is  twofold  in  its  nature,  financial  and  educational. 

Financial  in  that  it  calls  for  the  judicious  application  of  the  money 
raised  for  the  support  of  tbe  schools  and  the  proper  preservation  of  the 
school  property. 
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Edacational  in  that  it  calls  for  sach  an  organization  of  the  school  sys- 
tem as  will  best  accomplish  the  edacational  purpose  of  the  community. 
lu  the  application  of  the  school  money  the  duties  of  the  trustees  should 
be  absolute. 

Chosen  as  they  are,  or  should  be,  by  the  votes  of  the  people  and 
occupying  a  representative  position,  they  are  held  directly  responsible 
for  the  money  and  may  safely  be  regarded  as  possessed  of  at  least  the 
most  practicable  judgment  in  its  expenditure. 

In  the  general  organization  of  the  educational  system  the  powers 
of  the  trustees  should  also  be  absolute. 

By  such  general  organization  is  meant  the  mapping  out  or  i)lanui]ig 
what  the  system  shall  be,  as,  for  instance,  lb  shall  cousist  of  a  superin- 
tendent, with  or  without  certain  assistants,  with  certain  duties  and  pre- 
rogatives, also  principals  of  each  of  the  various  schools,  heads  of  depart- 
ments, the  manner  of  choosing  these  officials,  a  system  of  gradation  in 
the  schools  consisting  of  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high 
schools,  &c,  including  their  location  and  relation. 

In  addition  to  the  mapping  out  of  this  general  plan  the  board  of 
trustees  must  sit  in  judgment  on  its  execution  as  to  general  results,  for 
should  it  fail  the  board  is  responsible  for  its  change. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  statement  that  this  judgment  should  be  passed 
on  the  general  results  of  the  system  rather  than  on  technical  results 
based  upon  examinations  or  other  data.  I  should  not  favor  examina- 
tions conducted  by  school  boards  or  committees,  as  I  should  not  favor 
on  the  part  of  any  one  the  assumption  of  a  duty  the  full  import  of  which 
he  did  not  understand. 

It  may  also  be  considered  the  absolute  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees 
to  select  a  superintendent,  as  it  constitutes  the  only  power  in  the  dis- 
trict higher  than  he,  and  the  power  that  is  responsible  for  the  general 
result*  of  his  work. 

It  is  also  the  prerogative  of  the  board  to  sit  as  the  high  court  of 
appeal  before  which  shall  come  all  questions  not  satisfactorily  settled 
by  those  to  whom  their  settlement  has  been  delegated. 

With  the  powers  and  duties  thus  briefly  outlined  it  seems  to  me  the 
absolute  functions  of  the  trustees  close. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  should  be  a  professional  edncator,  and 
one  who  will  command  the  respect  of  those  over  whom  he  is  given 
charge  by  reason  of  his  peculiar  fitness  for  his  position  and  not  by  rea- 
son of  any  foreign  attainments,  political  or  otherwise. 

He  is  to  superintend  tjie  work  of  the  schools,  not  from  general  results, 
as  in  case  of  the  board,  but  from  a  professional  standpoint.  The  peo- 
ple may  see  the  results  of  the  physician's  practice  in  the  healing  of  the 
sick,  but  the  physician  must  understand  how  best  to  obtain  those 
results.    Likewise  are  related  the  superintendent  and  the  board. 

It  is  one  of  the  absolute  duties  of  the  superintendent  to  arrange  a 
'  coarse  of  study  for  the  schools  and  to  so  adapt  it  and  apportion  it  as 
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tiliall'lH!  best  Knitnl  both  to  the  JnteUectusI  ()oveln|>in«nt  aod 

n«(H]i«<if  llie  pu[>ibi, 

I  Km  «(>.ll  aware  that  thiit  daty  is,  au*l  |)Miia|M  vri]]  be,  curUUM 
Diaiiy  btmnis,  bt^Henng,  as  tUoy  do,  tbat  it  would  be  gi\iii;;  titu 
t«tide-iit  t<io  great  power. 

The  question,  liowovtr,  onincH  at  otioe  wln^tUiT  an  uii|i 
boar^l  (tliall  retiniru  tliu  Wnt  n^eiilt«  of  n  iirofvxsional  man,  ur  wl 
BbiUI  eimply  nsquiro  tliu  liuit  rasnltfi  undur  iwrtain  unprt^ecwlocwlljr 
BCiilioil  cotiditions. 

Imagine  a  patient  goin^  to  a  distinguished  jibj-sicinu,  desinim  *f 
being  cured  of  uu  ailment,  but  with  this  ooe  condition,  that  Ibe  medi- 
cine miiHt  be  {ileasant  to  the  taste.  Not  less  inconsistont  isitl* 
requiro  the  be»C  rosalts  of  tbo  nuiwrin  tendent  while  Iruiilin^  the  ntaau 
of  ncqiiii-ing  tbOKO  results. 

It  is  also  the  alisolute  duly  of  the  sn]ierintendent  to  atl4^>n«l  totbt 
working  out  of  this  course  of  utudy  Iwth  iu  its  rogulative  aimI  intdke- 
tnal  oomlitioiis.  This  atteudanra  may  be  more  or  less  in  dotail  ou  Ibe 
Itart  of  The  RQiMsriulondent,  in  |in>portioit  to  the  size  of  bt!«  Held  of  labor. 
On  what  plan  this  attendance  sbonld  bo  conduoled  xhould  Iw  entirely  at 
the  disurutiou  of  the  superintendent. 

It  ia  also  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  ascertain  the  efticienry  of 
all  who  are  under  his  char^  to  thoroughly  inform  himself  oii  all  mat 
tent  in  connection  with  liis  work,  to  convene  his  teaohorii  and  t^v«  fx^- 
erul  direction  to  the  work  by  waking  plain  the  spirit  aud  purtwM  of 
the  educational  system. 

It  should  iilsK  !n!  tho  prt'r«f;"''*e  of  Ihesiipuriiitendcnt  to  sit  in  Judg- 
ment on  such  qui'stiiins  as  i-aiinot  be  liitall.v  decided  by  those  uuder 
Itini.  Ho  should  he  tlie  supreme  court  fioiu  which  the  Imard  is  the 
court  of  appeal. 

Sucli,  it  seciii.s  to  ine,  are  the  absolute  duties  and  ])owers  of  the 
superintendent. 

It  is  tlie  absolute  duty  of  the  teacher  to  maintain  discipliuo  iu  her 
room,  and  instruct  the  pupils  in  the  branches,  or  parts  of  branches  set 
apart  for  her  for  a  given  time. 

Tliia  time  should  have  reference  simply  to  liarmouy  in  the  promotion 
of  the  grades.  How  much  should  be  given  for  any  one  lesson,  or  in 
what  niauncr  the  subject  should  bo  pn.'sented,  should  be  left  to  the 
teacher,  that  his  indtviduatily  may  \w  preserved. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teachirr  to  thonmgbly  study  the  cfnld. 

He  is  the  master  mechanic  of  the  destiny  of  the  souls,  and  unless  he 
fully  undcrstaud  tlic  laws  and  nature  of  the  subject  before  him  h« 
surely  will  go  astray, 

Korean  instinct  be  relied  on  for  the  nccompbshment  of  this  work. 
That  quality  is  left  to  the  lower  orders  of  animals.  Man  is  a  rational 
being  and  depends  for  his  success  on  tlie  culture  and  accuracy  of  hi." 
reasoning  powers. 
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It  is  the  daty  of  the  teacher  to  thoroughly  familiarize  himself  i^ith 
the  spirit  aud  purpose  of  the  system  under  which  he  is  engaged,  and  to 
work  for  its  promotion. 

There  is  called  for  no  slavish  allegiance,  but  we  are  called  upon  to 
build  each  other  up,  ever  remembering  that  Hannibal  learned  well  the 
art  of  good  soldiery  before  he  permitted  himself  to  accept  the  office  of 
£^eneral. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  relative  duties  of  the  respective  parties  under 
discussion. 

There  is  one  duty  paramount  in  importance — the  selection  of  teachers. 

I  have  hesitated  whether  to  make  it  absolute  or  relative,  but  decided 
finally  to  make  it  relative ;  the  relation  to  exist  between  the  superin- 
tendent and  a  committee  chosen  with  great  care  from  the  board. 

But  I  would  fain  have  the  relationship  between  these  parties  to  be 
that  of  a  respected  father  to  dutiful  children,  the  committee  being  the 
latter. 

So  necessary  to  the  working  out  of  any  good  system  is  the  assistance 
of  thoroughly  competent  teachers  who  are  entirely  familiar  with  the 
system,  in  complete  sympathy  with  it,  and  actuated  by  no  other  motive 
than  its  promotion,  that  their  selection  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded. 

In  this  selection  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent  should  have 
great  weight,  and  this  judgment  should  be  based  entirely  on  the  qual- 
ifications of  the  teacher  for  the  position,  ignoring  entirely  all  minor 
considerations,  such  as  place,  residence,  political  obligations,  &c. 

There  is,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  a  tendency  in  many  localities  to 
make  place  of  residence  a  qualification  in  the  teacher,  but  it  is  not  more 
fitting  to  this  occupation  than  to  trade  or  any  other  occupation. 

Imagine  a  city  that  would  not  accept  immigrants  in  any  occupation. 

Where  the  responsibility  is  the  power  should  be,  is  a  principle  that  is 
coming  more  and  more  to  be  recognized,  and  that  its  realization  may 
be  hastened  should  be  the  devout  wish  of  us  all. 

There  should  exist  between  the  board  and  superintendent  the  co- 
operative principle  of  mutual  counsel,  that  they  may  together  labor  for 
the  common  cause. 

The  superintendent  should  be  next  to  the  board  in  counsel  and  the 
one  through  whom  all  official  communications  from  the  teachers  should 
reach  the,  board,  excepting  in  cases  of  appeal. 

Between  the  superintendent  and  the  teachers  there  should  exist  a 
mutual  relationi^ip. 

He  is  not  the  boss  and  they  the  servants.  He  is  the  director  and 
friend. 

Every  principle  of  education  demands  that  between  the  superintend- 
ent and  teacher  there  should  exist  the  relation  of  man  to  man,  that 
while  full  respect  should  be  accorded  his  position  the  feeling  towards 
him  should  be  such  that  in  his  presence  every  feature  of  the  work 
should  be  unreservedly  laid  bare. 
8536— No.  3 7 
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IM  the  duties  and  retatioos  thus  f^bly  iDdicated  be  reflliz«dlif 
complBtA  sense,  auil  I  itm  persuadeil  our  sctioo)  systems  and  ooitii 
tioii  would  Htcp  fnrwanl  with  rapid  pace. 

Kor  should  it  be  considered  thut,  by  an  arrangement  on  tbe  ffM 
l>ltiii  iiuliciited  iit  thiiit  discussion,  iiny  pon-ei-  is  Kicriflcod  or  conqmi 
suffered, 

Many  of  our  boards  of  traateos,  jealous  of  tbeir  prerogatira 
their  pa trouage,  curtail  the  powers  of  their  superiuleQ  dents  ami  teid 

But  in  this  position  they  fail  to  discern  the  true  preservation  of 
roiriUive,  while  they  weaken  executive  force  in  their  system. 

The  Department  at  Washiugtou  delines  the  poriMtsn  of  tfae  wv 
furnisbes  the  provisions;  the  general  in  the  field  calhs  for  tlie  ta$ 
nnd  furnishes  the  plan  of  aetiou  ;  tbo  soldiers  respood  and  figU 
battle. 

Thus  are  onr  arms  crowned  with  victory  and  our  pnrposra  at 
pliahed. 

Ju  a  somewhat  siuiilnr  mauuer  may  our  educational  trinmpi 
achieved. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Sheldon,  Boston,  Mass.:  The  duties  of  school  vl 
are  very  clearly  defined  in  the  laws  of  the  States  under  whicb  the 
appointed.  Those  duties,  it  seems  to  me,  need  to  have  some  oonsi 
tion.  I  would  not  like  to  say  in  this  presence,  where  so  many  suf 
tendents  are  gatbere<l,  that  the  achoo!  officers  of  this  coontiy  ar 
always  the  wisest  men  in  the  world.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that 
have  always,  with  a  sense  of  resi>onsibility  and  duty  and  prir 
earnestly  iuid  heartily  piTfiiriiicd  all  the  dutii's  incumbent  n]K>u 
I)ositioiis.  There  are  in  tliecimiitry,  umiiiestiunably,  many  faitbfu 
telligent,  and  cciriscieiitiiius  sclmol  ollii'iTS  and  school  committees 
boards  of  educatiiui,  but  1  am  incliiud  to  think  that  very  largel 
duties  of  school  olliccrs  ;ire  perlornied  with  a  in'rfuuctory  referen' 
the  position  ratlivr  than  with  a  lifaity  and  sincere  regard  for  wL 
required  in  tin-  education  ol'  the  yinitli  of  the  land.  Of  one  th 
am  certain,  that  many  sclioid  ollicers  so  niagniJy  their  positions 
place  tlie  teachers  of  the  conntry  in  leadiiis.-itrings.  Tlieir  regula 
and  restrictions  are  such  as  lo  destroy  lliat  manly  indeiH'iulenci 
womanly  power  which  helimjrs  to  a  tcai'licr.  One  of  their  iznjKi 
functions  is  to  select  good  teachers.  If  they  honestly  discbarge 
duty  in  .selecting  tlmse  who  arc  proper  for  the  schools  of  the  eoui 
it  seems  to  me  tli.it  tliey  shonlit  then  allow  the  teachers  the  fret 
that  will  enable  them  to  discharge  their  duties  wisely  and  well.  Ii 
older  sections  of  this  conntry,  ijt  New  Kiigland,  we  have  so  nianj 
ditions,  we  are  hedged  in  bv  wo  inany  considerations  that  look  to" 
the  ruling  of  teachers  in  the  sclnxils  railicr  than  to  the  gnidanet 
enconragemcnt  and  siiniiilatio)!  liiat  belong  to  a  good  school  oilie 
stimnhile  the  teacher  lo  do  the  very  llc^l  work  in  acwu-danee  witl 
very  best  method.s.     That  cannot  be  doin>  in  h-ading  strings.     J  1 
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^  of  many  teachers  in  the  good  old  Bay  State  that  are  trammelled  by  the 

*  regulations  and  directions  of  school  boards,  and  my  conception  of  the 

duty  of  school  officers  does  liot  lead  me  to  feel  that  it  is  their  duty  to 

*'  do  that  which  they  know  nothing  about,  and  very  few  of  them  know  any- 

*5  thing  really  about  how  to  manage  and  control  a  teacher  or  the  children 

of  the  schools  which  they  are  supposed  to  oversee  and  supervise. 
^  When  you  come  to  superintendents,  their  duties  are  to  some  extent 
s«  both  those  of  school  boards  and  of  teachers.  The  superintendents  should 
^  be  experts.  They  should  know  all  the  history  of  education,  should  know 
all  about  the  relative  merits  and  different  methods  of  instruction,  should 
be  able  to  comprehend  them,  to  know  whether  this  idea  or  that  idea 
should  prevail.  What  superintendent  here  is  able  to  say  to-day  how  a 
child  shall  be  taken  from  the  home  through  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  grades,  on*  through  the  higher  schools,  and  to  decide 
exactly  in  what  way  the  faculty  of  every  child  shall  be  developed  to 
preserve  in  him  the  individual,  to  preserve  the  characteristics  that  tend 
most  to  make  good  men  and  good  women  of  the  children  that  are  placed 
in  his  charge  ? 

This  educational  question,  &om  this  standpoint  of  view,  is  one  large 
enough  for  the  greatest  minds  that  ever  dwelt  upon  the  earth.  Ques- 
tions like  this  will  need  careful  study,  and  the  superintendent  who  con- 
scientiously discharges  his  duty,  taking  upon  himself  the  powers  dele- 
gated to  him  by  the  boards  of  education,  and  at  the  same  time  coming 
right  alongside  the  teacher  with  his  warm  heart  and  his  enlarged  views 
and  his  extended  experience,  ought  to  be  the  nearest  and  dearest  friend 
to  the  whole  American  people ;  he  ought  to  be  a  wise  man  who  assumes 
this  responsibility.  This  is  my  conception  of  the  duty  of  the  su))erin- 
tendent. 

Now,  one  word  about  the  teachers.  The  teachers  of  this  country  are 
not  all  professionally  trained.  They  are  not  all  in  the  work  because  of 
their  yearning  interest  in  the  education  of  the  young.  Such  teachers 
ought  to  stand  before  their  children  and  ask  themselves  the  questions: 
''Am  I  fitted  for  this  work  f  What  do  my  duties  and  responsibilities 
require  in  this  responsible  position  ?  ^  These  ought  to  be  their  questions 
in  the  morning,  and  their  questions  at  night,  their  questions  in  reference 
to  all  that  they  do.  They  should  almost  try  to  forget,  if  possible,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  month  they  are  to  draw  their  salary,  but  they  never 
will  in  this  generation.  A  broad  conception  of  the  teacher's  duty  would 
be  that  they  should  work  and  serve  and  toil,  because  of  the  usefulness 
there  is  in  their  profession.  It  is  very  easy  to  utter  words  of  this  char- 
acter;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  practice  them.  After  twenty-five  years  of 
experience,  I  ara  frank  to  say  that  I  was  not  myself  always  able  to  sink 
my  individuality,  my  personal  interest  in  the  cause,  and  yet  I  tried  to 
bave  this  broad  and  large  view  of  the  work.  The  relation  which  the 
superintendent  and  teacher  hold  to  each  other  is  so  close  that  they  ought 
to  be  such  friends  and  such  co-operators  that  they  will  consult  in  refer- 
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ence  to  ercrj:  step  which  will  promote  the  interests  of  the  ecliooJ.  Ttai 
ore  some  men  iu  the  comimuiitj  who  regard  themsclrea  as  exceedin;!; 
wise  OQ  all  of  these  great  questions.  Some  of  them  are  ia  the  pnii» 
6iou;  some  of  them  are  not.  Some  of  them  hare  broad,  lit>enil,  ti4 
extended  viewsofwhattheworkofeilucation  should  be,  and  oth(i«,I. 
sorry  to  say,  I  think  are  a  little  cranky ;  I  have  been  called  one  of  ttt 
latter  sort,  myself,  claiming  to  be  always  eminently  conservstive,  ui 
yet  I  know  that  I  have  very  jiositive  notions  about  some  things. 

I  know  that  when  I  am  told  that  the  youth  of  this  land  um  he  efc 
eated  by  the  personal  power  and  by  personal  luflnenoe  id  the  lirsi  nep. 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  or  the  books  if 
the  past,  that  all  these  shall  be  thrown  aside,  I  am  one  of  those  wbod 
not  believe  that  this  can  be  done. 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  this  country  can  be  carried  bytt| 
teachej's  hand  straight  to  glory,  without  auy  persona)  effort. 

I  am  ouo  of  those  {icoplo  who  believe  that  everything  can  b«  done  A 
jcctively.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  philosophy  of  Herbert  Speooer  m 
be  applied  to  everj- common  difficulty;  neither  do  I  believe  that  th«d» 
veloping  process  of  Froebcl  is  adapted  for  all  the  parts  of  our  school  pif 
nlatiou.  By  taking  a  broad  view  of  those  ideas  that  {tertaiii  to  methoi) 
of  elementary  culture,  I  believe  we  can  and  should  purisiie  ik  course, « 
teachers  aud  as  superintendents,  that  will  secure  to  the  cbildrvn  Ik 
elements  of  individuality  and  strength  of  character  that  will,  in  Ih 
fataie,  make  good  men  and  good  women  by  preparing  them  lbrcitiat» 
ship. 

Col.  F.  W.  I^AEKER,  Normal  Park,  111,:  In  speaking  about  the  saJarr 
question,  I  ciiu  only  speak  for  Illinois,  that  we  are  always  for  gettinf 
our  salaries  there.  Now,  some  of  this  talk  we  have  had  I  do  uot  undff' 
stand,aud  lam  seeking  for  light.  When  gentlemen  fell  me  that  we  can 
lay  aside  all  traditions  aud  all  use  of  books,  and  then  educate  the  chit 
(Iron,  I  do  not  believe  it.  We  hear  this  idea  over  and  over  again,  n 
gentlemen  said  last  night,  this  idea  that  the  public  schools  are  all  bad, 
and  that  the  case  is  hopeless.  Sow,  whoever  proposed  to  lay  aad* 
the  text-books !  I  have  a  little  library  at  home  which  I  read,  especiaU; 
the  American  Teacher  and  the  New  England  Journal  of  Gdacation. 
I  would  like  to  know  who  ever  proposed  to  lay  aside  and  not  «se  tb* 
mifjhty  wisiliiiii  of  the  past  for  the  improvement  of  the  children!  I 
oiill  that,  with  the  profoundest respect,  "thin  talk." 

lIoT).  W.  N.  EARiiiNGER,  Newark,  N.  J. :  I  have  taken  coiieideraUf 
intercut  in  this  (jiu'stion,  although  I  felt  when  1  entered  the  hall  thall 
(lid  Tiot  have  much  interest  in  it.  I  rise  simply  to  try,  if  jiossible,  w 
find  out  some  of  the  duties  of  school  officers.  The  first  duty  I  6&i 
betonsiiig  to  me  as  superintendent  of  schools  is  to  keep  out  of  the  war 
1  loniid  Ihat  when  I  entered  the  school  room  in  my  dignity,  clothed  in 
my  ofticial  garments,  feeling  my  authority  and  the  great  conseqnentw 
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that  mast  follow  at  my  wondroas  wisdom,  because  I  happened  to  hold 
the  office — I  found  that  when  I  entered  the  school  with  that  feeling 
that  I  did  not  accomplish  very  much ;  that  after  all  the  true  place,  the 
true  duty  of  the  supervising  officer,  is  to  ke.ep  as  much  as  possible  out 
of  the  way.  The  tendency  to-day  is  to  organize  and  to  systematize  and 
to  multiply  officers  and  supervising  agencies,  and  everything  is  in  lead- 
ing strings. 

Why,  I  have  seen  committees  appointed  in  order  to  help  the  president 
of  a  board  of  education  out  of  a  dilemma  as  to  what  to  do  with  the  mem- 
l)ers  of  his  board;  so  that  they  manufactured  committees,  and  when 
they  looked  around  for  something  to  do,  the  president  smilingly  said : 
**  Call  a  meeting,  and  then  we  can  make  something  to  do.''  So  they 
called  a  meeting  to  manufacture  business,  and  after  a  little  while  we 
find  out  this,  that  teachers  are  tied  and  restricted  until  there  is  no 
instruction  and  cannot  be.  I  think  I  have  learned  in  the  ten  years  that 
I  have  been  trying  to  supervise  my  schools,  that  the  greatest  thing  of 
all  things  for  the  teacher  is  liberty,  freedom  from  restriction,  freedom 
from  this  everlasting  supervision  that  binds  the  thought  and  feeling  of 
those  who  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  think  and  to  act  and  to  teach,  and 
so  1  said  to  myself,  as  I  left  the  school  room :  "  I  will  keep  out  of  the 
-way,  but  I  will  exalt  the  teacher,  I  will  magnify  the  teacher,  and  I  will 
give  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  be  an  individual,  and  to  teach  indi- 
viduality." The  great  trouble  to-day  is  that  the  world  is  governed  en 
masse.  You  have  got  to  get  to  the  individual  before  you  can  do  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  reform.  You  must  reform  the  individual,  and  when 
you  have  reached  the  individual  you  will  have  put  the  leaven  where  it 
will  leaven  the  whole  lump.  I  do  not  mean  any  reflection  upon  anybody 
here  when  I  say  to  those  who  have  grown  gray  in  the  cause,  Keep  out  of 
the  way,  exalt  your  teachers,  give  them  freedom,  and  let  every  teacher 
feel  that  when  he  stands  before  thirty  or  forty  pupils  that  they  are 
thirty  or  forty  individuals,  and  that  he  is  an  individual,  and  in  so  far 
as  he  can  reach  the  individual  heart  and  character  of  these  children 
forming  his  school,  just  so  far  will  he  be  able  to  perform  his  duty  and 
no  further. 

The  Hon.  L.  S.  Cornell,  State  superintendent  of  Colorado,  briefly 
expressed  his  concurrence  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Barringer. 

Hon.  J.  Ormond  Wilson  then  presented  an  invitation  to  the  members 
of  the  department  of  superintendence  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Cabell, 
No.  1214  Fourteenth  street  northwest,  to  take  lunch  with  them  in  the 
afternoon,  after  the  visit  to  the  President,  which  invitation  was  accepted 
with  thanks. 

There  being  special  arrangements  for  the  afternoon,  the  president, 
after  a  short  recess,  again  called  the  meeting  to  order. 
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FIFTH  8ESSIOX. 

The  president  iatrodnoed  Hoa.  B.  B.  Higbee,  State  soperintendeotd 
Pi^nnjiYlvania,  who  read  the  following  paper: 

CITT  JlSD  COnSTY  SUPEBVTSIOS. 

We  msuine  at  the  ontset  that  the  pnblic  schools  in  oar  oonnties  ul 
cities  iieM)8tii)crvitjiop.  Were  all  the  teachers  and  boards  of  coutn))pt» 
fessioiiuIly<IuiiUlied  and  earnest  ia  their  work,  sTCii  then  the  inter-rvlatieB 
of  svliouU  and  grades,  aiid  the  eiamiuatioo  of  candidate^  ai>d  Qk 
nnlection  of  t«>chcrs  for  various  position;^  woald  demand  some  nn^ 
vising  hea(Uhip  I)efore  there  could  be  any  pro)>cr  general  orgiuijcadaD. 
But  neither  teachers  nor  comptrollers  are  perfect,  and  the  n«ed  of  sajKf' 
vision,  from  [his  fuct,  becomes  more  im|)en>ttre. 

The  supervision  of  schools  is  twofold  ^  one  part  relating  to  the  nan 
external  matters  of  school-work,  and  the  other  to  Uie  futerDiil,  TIm 
dirisioQ  wo  regard  as  absolutely  necessary;  and,  eo  far  as  onr  eipAt- 
enoo  extends,  it  is  universally  made.  We  can  snggest  no  chaogv  in  At 
matter  of  keeping  these  two  parts  under  si-paruto  sni>prri!<fng  jorisdi^ 
tiou.  Ik  our  judgnient,  however,  there  should  be  a  clearer  uuderalaad- 
iiig  of  what  is  properly  included  in  each  pari,  so  that  rp8|»oii»iiliility  (9 
rcsniut  may  always  rest  q|>ou  the  right  parties,  and  corrcctianti  l>e  msde 
without  any  ambiguity  as  to  the  right  place  at  which  to  begin, 

tiunerally  what  we  hare  called  external  matters  of  scliool-work  foil 
under  the  supervision  of  directors  or  boards  of  control,  elected  hv  ihe 
vote  of  the  distrirts  or  miinicip;ilitics  in  which  the  schools  jire,  and  act- 
ing miller  the  limitation  of  State  law, 

T(t  this  part  of  stipervision  belong,  without  doubt,  tlie  selection  and 
piireiiase  of  ]>ruper  scliool  grounds,  the  erection  or  rent  of  suitable 
school  buildin;:;^,  tho  levy  of  taxes,  tlio  determination  of  teachers'  sal 
aries,  and  the  proper  furnishing  of  the  schools  with  all  that  is  required 
to  place  and  keep  them  in  lilting  condition  foroceupanevand  use.  For 
external  work  of  this  kind  the  wiiole  responsibility  should  rest  upon 
the  boards.  This  is  tho  general  practice,  although  there  may  be  great 
differences  in  the  specilic  legal  limitations  under  which  the  work  is 
done  in  our  various  States  and  Territories;  for  as  yet  we  have  no  min- 
ister of  education  with  power  to  suggest  an  organized  educ;itionaI  sys- 
tem wliicli  slii'.ll  be  more  general  than  that  of  the  individual  States. 

What  we  have  called  the  internal  matters  of  school-work  require  a 
supervision  <piite  distinct  from  this,  fleiv,  without  doubt,  belong  the 
exumiLialiou  of  teachers  and  schools,  and  methods  of  instruction  ami 
discipline,  granting  of  eertiiieates,  and  the  privilege  of  a  wide  range  of 
recommi-ndation  to  the  boards.  Tiins  far,  what  is  made  to  be  included 
in  either  dejiartiiient  of  supervision  can  give  but  little  diUiculty. 

lint  to  H-liich  clement  of  miperrixioii  shall  belong  the  important  trork  of 
determining  the  yruilex.  the  courses  of  utiitii/,  the  kinds  of  apparatus^  and 
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textbooks^  the  appointment  of  teachers  suitable  to  the  various  schools  and 
grades? 

In  tho  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  this  work  is  placed  almost  ex- 
clusively within  the  jurisdiction  of  *the  local  boards.  Superintendents, 
whether  of  county,  borough,  or  city,  have  no  power  of  determination 
beyond  what  is  simply  advisory ;  yet  they  are  held  responsible  for  di- 
dactic results  peculiarly  dependent  upon  just  these  elements  of  super- 
vision. 

If,  for  example,  the  school  buildings  or  grounds  are  out  of  order 
through  fault  of  location  or  construction,  or  through  neglect  of  repair, 
or  if  the  children  suffer  through  wrong  sanitary  ordinances,  or  from 
want  of  school  facilities,  there  can  be  no  hesitancy  in  fixing  the  re- 
sponsibility where  it  belongs.  If,  however,  the  schools  languish  because 
right  teachers  are  not  in  right  places,  or  because  the  courses  of  study 
are  inadequate,  or  unsuitable  text-books  are  kept  in  use,  or  defective 
systems  of  grading  are  maintained,  or  no  proper  apparatus  is  in  use, 
the  superintendent  is  very  promptly  held  responsible,  although  he  may 
have  had  no  voice  whatever  in  determining  the  selection  in  either  case, 
beyond  that  of  advice  merely.  Indeed,  if  advice  has  been  offered,  the 
superintendent  may  be  charged  with  meddling  in  matters  quite  beyond 
his  official  business. 

It  is  true  that  in  most  cases  superintendents  can  revoke  certificates 
upon  proper  evidence  of  immorality  or  incompetence  on  the  part  of 
their  holders;  but  this  is  only  a  remedy  of  obstruction,  and  requires 
great  prudence  lest  the  superintendent  defeat  his  own  purpose  by  arous- 
ing the  animosity  and  prejudice  of  the  boards  and  weakening  his  whole 
power  of  well-doing.  Practically,  it  is  often  but  locking  the  door  after 
the  thief  has  entered  and  gone,  and  then  shooting  the  police  oflicer  for 
untimely  interference. 

Indeed,  the  certificate  may  be  all  right  in  itself,  and  the  holder  thereof 
may  have  general  qualifications  of  a  high  order,  but  what  the  superin- 
tendent needs  is  the  power,  in  some  form  at  least,  to  put  the  right 
teacher  in  the  right  place,  that  he  may  secure  the  best  results  which 
flow  from  the  specific  adaptation  of  talent  and  experience.  Engineers 
and  firemen,  and  conductors  and  brakeman,  are  alike  needed  in  running 
a  railroad  train ;  but  sad  work  will  follow  if  these  officers  change  places, 
although  each  may  be  well  qualified  for  his  specific  position. 

Our  boards  are  not  always  qualified  to  judge  of  text-books,  or  to  de- 
termine the  range  of  studies  needed,  or  to  fix  the  grades,  or  to  select 
the  right  teacher  for  the  right  place,  or  to  pass  an  intelligent  criticism 
upon  either  the  need  or  character  of  apparatus.  They  are  not  often 
composed  ot  men  skilled  in  the  profession  of  teaching.  They  are  se- 
lected mostly  in  reference  to  those  external  school  matters  to  which  we 
have  called  attention.  Therefore,  in  our  judgment,  they  should  not  have 
sole  jurisdiction  in  this  more  internal  work  of  supervision. 
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On  tlie  other  Imiid,  superiutendentu  uret,  or  should  be,  selected  just 
cause  of  their  iirofetssional skill  aud  experience.  Tliereforc,  iu  oil 
superintendents,  wliether  of  city,  or  liorongb,  or  county,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  eutor  upon  their  office  simply  because  they  hare  been  elect«J 
by  the  boards.  To  this  should  be  added  the  necessity  of  commissioDs 
from  the  chief  educational  authority  of  the  State,  based  upon  the  severe 
test  of  credentials  carefully  determined  by  the  law. 

But  should  the  snperintendenfs  of  our  Htioi  and  boroughs  liate  exein- 
five  control  in  the  appointment  of  teaehers,  in  the  selection  of  tcjrt-boohf 
and  in  the  %chole  matter  of  courses  of  study,  rotation  ofgraden,  and  nature 
of  apparatus  t  likatl  we  not  run  a  great  risk  if  we  suing  the  pendulum 
too  far  on  this  side  t 

Under  the  very  best  regulations,  and  the  most  carefully  devised  lim- 
itations, a  superintendent  may  be  placed  in  office  who  will  mimiRe  the 
very  powers  we  thus  give  him,  working  for  himself  aud  not  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  schools.  L.^w  must  take  into  consideration  the  deft^t^  of 
men  as  well  as  their  virtues — must  lesson  by  proper  checks  all  tetuptli- 
tions  to  misuse,  while  ottering  every  encouragement  to  well  doing. 

With  some  distrust  of  our  own  judgment,  and  with  the  hope  that 
discussion  may  give  more  light,  wo  suggest  that  in  city  and  borougk 
supervision  the  commissioned  superintendent  shall,  by  enactment  of 
law,  be  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  committee  having  charge  of  these 
inner  elements  of  supervision  already  enumerated,  and  that  his  disap- 
proval as  such  of  any  action  suggested  in  reference  thereto  shall  uooes- 
sitate  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  whole  board  before  it  can  be  carried  Into 
eflect.  Some  such  check  will  be  of  great  service  in  improving  our  gen- 
eral system  of  city  and  borough  supervision. 

County  8Ui>ervisiou,  because  spread  over  so  much  larger  tcrritorinl 
8i>acc,  and  including  a  larger  number  of  boards  and  a  greater  variety 
of  conditions,  requires  dillerent  treatment. 

The  very  lirst  efilort  towiirds  improvement  here  should  be  to  bring 
the  supervision  into  narrower  limits,  by  subdiciding  the  counties  into  sub- 
ordinate inspectorates. 

Our  counties  iu  many  States  arc  large  and  populous.  Indeed,  in 
Pennsylvaniatheavcrage  number  of  schools  to  a  county  is  three  hundred 
and  eight,  llow  can  a  county  superintendent  supervise  and  inspect  so 
wide  a  field  f  The  mere  statement  of  the  question  involves  the  answer. 
Every  county,  excluding  the  cities  and  larger  boroughs  therein,  ishouhl 
be  proiierly  districted  into  inspectorates  including  not  less  than  twenty 
schools,  and  not  more  than  fifty,  over  which  a  well  qualified  inspector 
should  be  placed,  electexi  by  the  boards,  and  commissioned  by  or  sub- 
oniinate  to  the  county  superintendent.  These  inspectors  .should  have 
the  whole  management  of  local  institutes  and  the  general  direction  of 
local  school  work,  representing  the  county  superintendent  in  a  wide 
range  of  official  duties.  Within  the  limits  of  his  supervision,  tho  in- 
spector should  be  er  officio  chairman  of  all  committees  which  have  to 
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do  with  appoiutiug  teachers,  fixing  courses  of  study,  grading  schools, 
and  determining  upon  the  selection  of  proper  text-books  and  appara- 
tus. 

This  will  insure  more  frequent  visitation,  and  more  constant  inspec- 
tion ;  and  thus  we  may  avoid  the  multiplication  of  oflBcers,  co-ordinate 
in  authority  with  the  county  superintendent,  who  should  be  chief,  for 
the  more  general  purposes  of  granting  certificates,  holding  county  in- 
stitutes, and  directing  the  educational  sentiment  of  the  county ;  and  also 
for  reporting  the  general  status  of  the  schools  of  the  county  to  the  de- 
partment of  public  instruction. 

Beyond  these  few  suggestions  of  improvement  we  can  see  no  practi- 
cal methods  of  securing  a  better  system  of  county  and  city  supervision 
than  that  which  now  prevails. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Stevenson,  Columbus,  Ohio,  being  absent,  the  president 
called  upon  Hon.  W.  R.  Comings,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  to  open  the  discus- 
sion. 

Supt.  W.  R.  Comings,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  said :  I  am  familiar  with  the 
school  system  of  no  State  except  Ohio,  and  Ohio  has  no  system  outside 
of  the  cities.  This  want  of  a  system  is  a  misfortune  to  the  State  and 
will  probably  remain  so,  so  long  as  its  product,  the  *'  Ohio  man,''  keeps 
to  the  front  as  an  object  lesson  to  the  State  legislators. 

Content  with  seconding  Dr.  Higbee's  pai)er,  I  turn  to  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent phase  of  this  question  of  supervision. 

A  good  system  of  school  supervision  is  without  doubt  a  help  to  the 
securing  of  a  good  education  by  the  children  with  which  it  deals.  But 
the  danger  in  an 3'  system  is  to  run  into  methods  that  are  purely  mechan- 
ical, and  that  have  for  their  purpose  the  showing  off  of  the  system, 
thereby  perverting  the  good  which  they  might  do  into  an  evil. 

A  good  education,  which  should  be  the  result  of  a  good  system,  is  a 
factor  in  the  evolution  of  a  higher  man,  a  nobler  race,  and  a  better  Gov- 
ernment. Whatever  the  system,  then,  we  must  look  beyond  it  to  its 
fruitH, 

The  proper  test  of  school  supervision  must  be  based  upon  the  work 
done  by  pupils,  not  on  that  done  by  assistants,  principals,  or  teachers. 
Considering  this  question,  then,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  greatest  good 
to  the  pupils,  I  shall  merely  make  a  few  suggestions. 

I.  The  superintendent  should  not  be  a  mere  compiler  of  statistics. 

Statistics  are  important  but  not  vital. 

Monthly  reports  from  teachers  covering  every  conceivable  form  of  at- 
tendance, punctuality,  nationality,  age,  physical  condition,  mental  prog- 
ress and  what  not,  are  almost  useless,  unless  it  be  to  afford  a  superin- 
tendent or  his  clerk  occupation  in  recording,  summarizing,  and  reducing 
to  per  cents.  I  do  not  say  that  these  things  should  not  be  obtained, 
but  that,  to  the  pupil,  these  things,  that  take  so  much  time  and  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher^  are  of  no  value. 


•irm  I 
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Statistics  have  Iheir  value;  but  maj'  tliey  not  be  secured  fl-om 
report,  or  fi-om  even  an  annual  report  made  by  tbe  teacher,  aa 
from  one  maile  each  month  I    la  other  wonls,  is  it  not  possible  to  turn 
the  energy  they  require  int«  other  channels  that  nill  be  of  greater  Iwtie- 
lit  to  the  pnplls  ? 

If  there  conld  be  concert  of  action  in  this  matter  of  statistics,  I  believe 
it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  uniform  system  in  the  shaiie  of  annual  or 
semi-annual  reports,  starting  from  the  common  school  teacher  ami  reach- 
ing, by  way  of  tbe  State  officers,  the  United  Statea  Commissiouer  of 
Education. 

The  chief  value  of  statistics  is  for  comparison,  and  without  uniform- 
ity comparison  ia  impossible. 
.  II.  The  sui>eriDtendeut  should  not  be  merely  an  examiner. 

There  is  a  better  place  for  a  general  tbau  in  tbe  rear  of  his  army.  A 
school  system  like  an  army  must  be  led,  not  driveu.  "  Reviewing  "  an 
army  is  no  test  of  generalship.  Ejcamiuatiou  of  a  school,  however 
thorough,  is  no  test  of  a  true  supervisor.  All  the  good  a  Hchool  can  get 
from  a  written  examination  can  be  secured  by  written  recitations  or  re- 
views. These  can  bo  given  as  a  part  of  the  regular  routine  of  school- 
room work,  aud  as  such  are  of  high  educational  value. 

But  severe  examinations,  whether  as  a  basis  for  promotions  or  to  test 
the  teaching  qualities  of  the  teacher,  are  of  a  nature  to  do  more  harm 
than  good  to  tbe  pupils,  whose  interests  are,  above  all  other  things,  to  be 
considered. 

Cotrect  aud  efficient  supervision  calls  for  an  educational  leader, 
Thi.s  leader  should  be  a  broad  and  philosophical  thinker,  yet  conversant 
with  all  the  methods  aud  other  miuutiie  of  school-room  work. 

A  very  intelligent  lady,  formerly  a  teacher  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  said 
to  me  not  long  ago,  that  Dr.  A.  J.  llickoEPs  power  as  a  superintendent 
lay  in  his  habit  of  suggesting  high  ideals,  of  pointiug  out  the  ends  to 
be  secured,  leaving  the  teacher  to  discover  the  best  means  for  reiMsb- 
iug  tbe  end.  It  was  not  his  habit  to  suggest  methods  until  he  had 
brouyhthis  teachers  to  feel  their  Mee<i  o/A('(p.  And  it  is  said  that  he 
preferre<l  originality  on  the  part  of  teachers,  rather  than  mere  copying 
of  methods  in  a  mechanical  manner. 

Such  a  superintendent  soon  finds  his  teachers  in  a  mood  to  discuss 
intelligently  and  earnestly  the  best  methods  of  doing  work,  aud  his 
teachers'  meetings  soon  show  an  earnest  spirit  of  progress ;  they  become 
not  the  occasion  for  berating  teachers,  but  the  means  for  healthful  dis- 
cussion of  school-work  and  aims. 

III.  The  wise  supervisor  is  loyal  to  his  board  of  education.  A  fault- 
finding superintendent  cannot  lead  bis  board  in  educational  work. 

lie  should  be  loyal  to  his  teachers  in  every  earnest  effort  they  make 
for  self  or  school  improvemeut. 

He  should  be  loyal  to  the  public  school  system,  promoting  it  by 
reformation  rather  than  by  criticism  or  denunciation. 
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IV.  The  wise  superinteadent  will  not  allow  his  advice  to  teachers  to 
conflict  with  that  given  by  an  assistant  or  principal  of  a  building. 

He  will,  however,  make  it  his  purpose  to  be  the  superintendent  of  in- 
stmction  in  all  that  the  title  implies.  Discipline  and  the  mechanical 
work  of  the  schools  may  well  be  left  to  principals  of  buildings,  but  the 
carrying  out  of  methods  of  instruction,  whether  by  specialists  or  by 
assistant  supervisors,  should  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the  head  of 
the  system. 

I  am  aware  that  these  points  are  not  a  discussion  of  the  question  of 
the  "  best  system,"  except  as  they  may  present  the  question,  from  the 
standpoint  of  securing  the  greatest  good  to  the  pupil. 

Hon.  H.  S.  Jones,  Erie,  Pa. :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  educator 
must  be  a  practical  man.  There  are  two  reasons  why  our  schools  are 
weak ;  the  first  is,  the  frequent  change  of  directive  power.  I  go  into 
our  little  city  and  look  at  a  business,  and  say,  "  Is  this  a  success  ?  "  I 
turn  to  Dunn's  Book,  and  I  find  that  it  is.  I  trace  back  its  history,  and 
I  find  that  the  directive  power  of  this  business  has  not  changed  for 
twenty  years.  I  turn  to  education,  and  I  say  to  A,  "  How  long  did 
you  s^rvef"  "I  served  three  months."  I  turn  to  B,  '*  How  long  did 
you  serve!"  "  I  served  a  year."  To  C,  "  How  long!  "  "  I  served  three 
months  and  wanted  to  serve  more.  I  got  really  interested  in  the  work, 
but  a  young  fellow  came  out,  and  here  I  am  in  the  bench."  I  find  that 
our  superintendents  generally  change  schools  in  two  or  three  years. 
We  cannot  run  a  saw-mill  in  Pennsylvania  if  you  change  every  three 
years ;  you  could  not  even  run  a  grocery  store  in  that  way.  This  is  the 
main  reason  why  we  want  more  supervisory  power. 

The  second  reason  for  the  weakness  of  our  public  schools  is  the  tran- 
sient connection  of  most  teachers  with  the  business  of  teaching.  The 
large  majority  of  the  teachers  are  not  even  apprentices.  The}"  are 
called  teachers,  but  they  are  often  mere  laborers.  The  average  teacher 
generally  expects  to  stop  teaching  next  year,  or  she  expects  to  stop 
when  "  somebody "  calls.  I  once  said  to  a  young  man, '« I  wish  you 
would  become  a  teacher."  He  began,  and  the  glow  of  the  teacher  be- 
came fixed  on  his  cheek.  X  said  to  him,  ^'  You  are  a  nice  fellow,"  and  he 
was  blossoming  out  into  a  success,  but  he  did  not  have  very  much 
money,  so  he  gave  it  up,  and  went  out  to  obtain  subscriptions  for  an 
album  ^  in  two  weeks  he  had  made  more  than  he  had  in  two  months' 
teaching.    He  said  he  guessed  he  would  stick  to  the  album. 

Now  a  word  as  to  county  superintendents.  The  most  of  them  that  I 
know,  if  they  have  a  large  county,  have  good  horses  and  beautiful  roads, 
and  drive  about,  sometimes  seeing  three  or  more  schools  in  a  day.  It 
makes  me  think  of  a  physician,  who  comes  in,  feels  his  patient's  pulse, 
says  "  You  are  badly  ofl:*!  you  have  typhoid  fever,"  and  then  goes  out. 
The  county  superintendent  comes  iu,  and  if  the  school  is  a  failure,  he 
says  nothing  and  goes  out ;  if  it  is  a  good  one,  he  says  '^  You  are  doing 
splendidly,"  and  goes  out. 
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"We  really  need  some  good  Srtijervision,  some  of  tho  kind  that  has  been 
epokmi  of  here,  that  which  permits  the  teacher  to  retaiu  spiritaal  hh- 
erty.  There  are  a  great  many  people  who,  if  they  can  only  get  a  chance 
now  and  then,  will  have  some  liberty.  These  workers,  if  they  oonid 
have  the  experience,  would  soon  get  the  skill.  I  do  not  mean  this  kind 
of  skill  that  we  see  once  in  a  while.  These  workers  onght  to  be  under 
the  inflaeoces  of  care  and  sympathy.  These  influancea  wonld  lilt  them 
np,  and  there  wonhl  not  be  this  kind  of  teaching  which  we  have,  which 
ia  no  iJetter  In  the  main  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  The  boys  c^me  in, 
and  the  girla  come  in;  and  the  boys  go  oat,  and  the  girls  go  out,  with 
all  their  freshness  and  sweetness,  and  wh  en  the  teachers  do  remain,  as 
I  said,  they  gain  a  kind  of  skill  that  will  never  make  a  right  usage  of 
what  wehave,  unless  we  supervise  it.  In  every  county  there  are  some 
that  might  do  more  if  they  had  supervision.  Now,  unless  we  have  some 
skill  and  stand  at  the  shoulder  of  this  laborer,  this  apprentice,  we  can- 
not succeed  as  we  would  like. 

I  will  give  yon  an  instance  of  it  at  home:  Sarronnding  our  city  is  a 
township  on  the  east  and  south  and  west.  Its  schools  were  nowhere, 
and  they  said, "  Let's  have  asort  of  a  superintendent,"  and  they  appointed 
one  niau  to  overlook  fourteen  schools.  Thoseschools  jumped  up  in  less 
than  a  year,  and  at  a  small  expense.  They  tried  itin  several  other  places, 
and  some  judge  said,  "Stop;  that  is  not  according  to  the  statute." 
Now  they  have  no  district  superintendent,  and  I  think  there  are  none 
in  the  State.  If  you  bear  in  mind,  first,  the  great  business  principle 
upon  which  our  schools  are  based ;  and  second,  the  coming  and  goint; 
of  this  great  army  of  so-called  teachers,  you  will  see  our  difficulties,  and 
I  think  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  strengthen  the  directors  and  the 
teachers  by  more  supervision. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Bartholomew,  Louisville,  Ky. :  I  take  it,  my  co-work- 
ers, that  there  has  been  no  more  importan  t  question  that  has  been  pre- 
sented for  our  consideration  than  the  question  of  supervisiou,  I  indorse 
most  heartily  tho  paper  of  Mr.  Iligbee,  and  the  suggestions  of  those  who 
have  occupied  the  floor  before  me  on  this  question,  and  it  would  seem 
that  there  could  bo  no  difference  of  opinion  here  as  to  by  whom  and 
how  our  schools  should  be  supervised.  How  would  it  be  possible  for 
the  superintendent  to  be  one  who  is  engaged  in  secular  pursuits,  one 
who  is  not  trained  and  skilled  in  the  developing  of  the  mindl  I  desire 
to  make  this  plain  in  reference  to  the  city  where  I  live,  in  order  that 
my  remarks  on  this  occasion  in  reference  to  this  subject  may  have  their 
proper  weight.  In  the  supervision  of  our  schools,  although  our  board 
is  elected  directly  from  the  people,  it  understands  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  proper  supervision  of  the  schools  of  the  city  rests  with  the 
superintend eut  and  those  who  may  be  associated  with  him  in  that  work. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study,  the  adoption  of  text-books, 
and  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  proper  supervision  of  schools,  the 
teachers  of  the  city  are  all,  without  exception,  selected  in  reference  to 
this  work. 
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Now,  I  want  to  look  at  the  principle  which  anderlies  this  question. 
Who  can  supervise  the  schools,  who  has  the  qualification  to  do  that 
work,  other  than  those  who  have  been  trained  for  it  f  As  the  last 
speaker  said,  it  seems  to  mo  that  we  ought  to  agree  upon  something 
wjien  we  come  here.  Wo  ought  to  determine  upon  the  right  course,  and 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  but  in  the  reaching  for  wider  results  we 
should  look  on  all  sides  of  the  question.  We  should  look  carefully  at 
the  premises  and  see  what  the  difficulties  are.  It  would  seem  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  conclusion  that  that  system  of  su- 
pervision is  the  best  over  which  there  preside  those  who  are  qualified 
by  education  and  training  to  superintend  that  ifrork.  There  can  be  no 
difference  of  sentiment  here,  it  seems  to  me.  I  want  to  say  this :  that 
that  supervision  is  best  which  does  not  seem  to  supervise.  The  super- 
intendent who  has  that  genius  and  that  skill  by  which  he  can  awake 
to  this  maximum  power  the  intellectual  and  moral  forces  of  those  who  are 
under  him  is  the  best  superintendent.  Now,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  look 
a  little  at  ourselves. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  difficulty  is  that  we  have  not  learned  the  secret 
of  power  and  influence,  because  we  have  been  elevated  to  a  high  plane, 
which  has  turned  our  heads.  Instead  of  realizing  that  he  is  greatest 
among  us  who  is  the  servant  of  all,  we  have  reversed  that  principle. 
When  all  the  people  engaged  in  this  work  work  harmoniously  to- 
frether,  each  realizing  his  responsibility  and  his  duty  to  contribute  to 
the  development  of  the  entire  system,  then  we  will  reach  the  solution 
of  this  question  of  supervision.  I  want  to  say  this :  that  while  we  say 
a  good  deal  about  boards  of  education,  I  want  to  say  that  1  have,  with 
few  exceptions,  never  seen  a  board  of  education,  composed  of  intelligent 
men,  who,  when  teachers  would  approach  them  presenting  a  unanimity 
of  feeling  and  of  sentiment  in  reference  to  what  ought  to  be  done  for 
proper  supervision — 1  have  never  yet  seen  a  board  that  did  not  or  would 
not  listen  to  them  iu  reference  to  this  work.  The  trouble  seems  to  be 
that  we  do  not  ourselves  agree  upon  this  question.  Now  then,  he  who 
is  thus  qualified  to  discharge  this  grave  responsibility,  he  who  has  the 
honesty  of  purpose  and  of  conviction  to  give  the  proper  educational 
Talue  to  the  work  of  those  who  are  under  him,  who  recognizes  merit, 
who  is  governed  by  principle,  he  will  have  this  influence.  We  ought 
to  establish  ourselves  upon  principle  in  this  question.  A  doctor  could 
not  come  in  and  supervise  our  schools,  a  lawyer  could  not  come  in  and 
supervise  our  schools.  They  have  not  the  qualifications.  The  necessity 
for  training  schools  and  for  schools  for  the  proper  development  and 
training  of  teachers,  has  no  right  at  all  to  exist  if  it  is  true  that  we  are 
going  to  promote  those  who  are  not  trained  in  this  work,  to  let  them  come 
in  and  take  upon  themselves  the  grave  responsibility  of  controlling  and 
directing  this  system  of  schools.  I  believe,  from  what  I  have  observed 
and  my  experience  in  reference  to  boards  of  education — though,  perhaps, 
it  has  be^n  limited— -that,  wherever  the  teachers  of  a  given  locality  will 
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preeeut  tliis  quu«tiun  to  tho  board,  so  tliat  it  leacties  its  nixlemtatullng, 
that  tliere  has  always  liecn  brought  about  a  reform. 

I  \f  ish  to  H!iy  this :  that  iu  tbe  State  of  Kentucky  w6  are  fast  getting 
hold  of  tbe  oommiinity,  and  that  tbis  priiiciplo  is  recognized,  and  that  it 
is  iucorpoiated  into  tbe  laws  of  tbe  State  that  ©very  superintendenl 
most  be  a  practiciil  teacher.  I  think  that  if  a  superiut«iideut  tloes  his 
duty  oonadentiously  he  baa  got  to  strike  soiaethiiig  or  somebody.  ] 
think  the  one  thing  that  we  need,  .because  it  is  all  that  is  required  to 
determine  \vbether  tho  plans  and  schemes  that  are  employed  for  tbe 
proi>er  development  of  the  child  be  correct  or  incorrect,  whether  thej 
will  accomplish  their  legitimate  results  or  not,  is  that  there  should  be 
associated  with  those  who  are  required  to  administer  the  schools  a  ten- 
ure of  oflico,  becauHB  injustice  may  be  done  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
witb  the  system  and  intimately  connected  with  itinall  its  details.  They 
may  come  to  erroneous  conclusions  and  may  thus  throw  out  those  who 
are  fully  qualihed  to  discharge  its  responsible  duties.  I  think  thkt 
the  superiutendeut  should  uominato  bis  assistants,  and  that  the  prioci- 
pal  of  the  school  should  nominate  bis  assistants,  and  those  two  ideas 
taken  together  constitute,  iu  my  judgment,  complete  supervision. 

Hon.  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Colo. :  I  do  cot  want  to  talk,  but  I  want 
to  ask  a  question.  We  have  been  told  that  tbe  most  efficient  super- 
vision was  that  where  there  was  no  supervisor.  That  sentiment  was 
heartily  applaudetl.  We  have  since  been  told  that  what  we  need  is 
more  supervision,  which  was  also  received  with  hearty  applause.  Am 
n  seeker  after  truth,  I  would  like  to  have  this  matter  cleared  up. 

Col,  F.  W.  Parker,  Normal  Park,  111, :  There  is  a  path  which  leads 
right  to  glory,  and  teachers  must  walk  iu  that  wjiy.  The  sui>erintend- 
ent  is  to  stand  just  outside  of  the  way,  in  order  to  sec  when  they  get 
out  of  it  and  to  push  them  in  again.  That  is  keeping  out  of  the  way. 
He  should  be  just  outside  euongb  to  push  them  into  tbe  way.  His  {to- 
sitioii  enables  him  to  see  tlieni  when  they  get  out  of  tho  path. 

It  seems  to  mo  that  tbe  6U|>ervisor  is  a  tejicher  of  teachers.  His 
whole  work  is  to  help  teachers  to  learn.  Everything  he  does,  in  all 
hisexandnations  and  all  his  rules  and  regulations,  ever>tltiiig  should 
come  to  one  point,  and  that  ix,  to  incite  and  help  to  instnict  and  di- 
rect and  suggest  tbe  study  of  the  science  of  teatrbing  ou  tbe  part  of 
tesuihers.  The  only  good  thing,  the  only  right  thhig,  and  tbe  only  thing 
that  will  lead  to  greater  success,  is  the  investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  of  tho  science  of  eilucation,  and  tbe  supervisor  is  one  who  lea^ls 
that  iuve-stigatioii  and  incites  and  helps  it  in  every  possible  way, 

Kach  tcJicber  is,  iu  a  certain  sense,  au  independent  student  "of  tbe 
science  of  tcaiihiug.  He  is  led  to  apply  that  whicli  be  linds  in  the  sci- 
ence of  education,  not  outside  of  it.  So  that  each  teacher  is  striving 
after  iho  truth,  to  apply  that  truth,  and  the  suiK-rintcndent  stands 
thei-e  to  support  and  help.  I  hold  that  the  one  givat  means  of  setting 
the  teacher  free  is  examination. 
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^     I  believe  the  examination  is  a  great  power  in  the  hands  of  the  super- 
intendent to  set  the  teacher  free.    It  is  a  great  power^  on  the  other  hand^ 
^j  which  will  press  them,  which  will  make  all  of  their  work  uniform,  and 
^  uniformity  of  that  kind  is  death.    It  may  look  beautiful,  but  it  is  death. 
The  only  thing  to  strive  for  is  the  knowledge  which  comes  by  the  study 
of  the  science  of  education.    I  do  not  propose  to  talk  about  examina- 
tions, only  to  say  that  I  know,  in  my  own  experience,  that  the  art  of  all 
arts  as  a  superintendent  turns  upon  the  examination  of  schools.    What- 
tp  ever  you  demand,  that  you  will  get.    If  you  demand  a  low  order  of  ex- 
aminations, you  get  that,  as  a  general  thing.    If  you  demand  that 
which  can  be  made  only  by  genuine  work,  and  nothing  else  but  gen- 
uine work,  then  you  will  get  that,  and  the  art  of  examining,  or  science 
rather,  is  to  demand  nothing  but  genuine  work,  that  springs  from  gen- 
uine character  building.    Ask  for  that,  and  ask  for  nothing  else,  and 
■^   keep  asking,  and  the  teachers  will  begin   to  see  the  idea.    The  super- 
'   visor  should  be  a  teacher  of  teachers  in  every  respect:  as  inspector,  as 
".    examiner,  as  head  of  institutes,  that  should  be  his  work ;  to  inspire  his 
■^    teachers  that  they  are  just  on  the  borderland  of  discovery,  that  there 
*    is  much  ahead  of  them  to  be  discovered  in  the  way  of  education,  and 
^    he  should  seek  to  make  each  one  of  the  teachers  an  investigator  in 
the  line  of  what  is  best  and  what  is  true  in  the  development  of  human 
souls. 

.  Hon.  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Colo. :  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  much  grat- 
ified with  this  answer  to  my  question,  and  I  desire  to  say  further,  that 
of  all  the  speeches  I  have  ever  heard  I  believe  that  to  be  the  best  one. 
The  President:  The  Chair  notices  in  the  audience  Hon.  A.  G.  Lane, 
Buperintendent  of  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the  United  States,  and 
I  have  also  heard  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  efficient.  He  knows  some- 
thing about  school  supervision,  and  I  am  sure  the  convention  would  like 
to  hear  from  him. 

Hon.  A.  G.  Lane,  superintendent  of  schools,  Cook  County,  Illinois: 
I  shall  speak  for  a  moment  or  two  about  the  subject  of  county  super- 
vision. 

If  I  rightly  interpret  the  duty  of  such  officer,  it  is  to  hold  such  a  re- 
lation to  constituted  authorities  that  he  can  aid  and  counsel  and  direct 
them  in  their  efforts  and  their  work,  so  that  the  work  which  belongs  to 
them  is  fully  accomplished  5  and  that  means  the  proper  provision  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  children,  and  the  providing  of  the  necessary  * 
teacher  or  teachers ;  and  that  the  work  of  the  superintendent  touches 
all  of  the  efforts  of  the  school  officers  as  well  as  teachers,  taking  and 
planning  and  using  the  individual  power  of  every  teacher  in  shaping 
and  defining  the  work,  and  thus  realizing,  if  upon  him  be  placed  the  au- 
thority of  selecting  the  teachers  or  of  determining  who  shall  teach,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  full  and  complete  power  vested 
in  the  county  superintendent  to  determine  who  shall  teach  in  the  county. 
Therefore  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  superintendent  to  have  either  ^ 
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low  or  a  liigli  degree  of  woik  and  of  workers,  according;  to  tlie  peculi&r 
conditions  iu  that  county  and  the  pecaliar  moans  that  may  be  obt^ued 
to  supply  the  necessary  work,  ^ear  great  cities  and  commuuitieswhen 
tliere  is  a  healthy  BGntiment  that  will  snstain  aad  support  aud  adwaM 
education,  to  obtain  the  most  cultured  aud  be^t  qualified  teachers,  the 
efibrt  ofthc  superinteudeut  must  be  to  arouse  that  public  sentiment  and 
bring  together  those  that  hold  the  power  aud  inspire  the  eflbrt  that  will 
result  in  ]>roviding  the  means  by  which  teachera  may  bo  trained  and 
directed.  Under  our  system,  as  that  power  was  vested  in  the  superin- 
teudeuts,  the  Bnperinteodeut  was  the  first  to  move  iu  the  direction  of 
establishing  a  county  normal  school  and  enacting  a  law  that  was  the 
means  of  praviding  uornjiil  schools  in  any  county,  if  the  sentiment  tf 
thatconnty  was  favorable;  and  under  such  a  law  we  have  the  county 
normal  school  and  wo  Iiave  the  means  by  which  we  can  educate  oar 
teachers  for  their  work,  and  we  believe  that  those  who  are  to  control  the 
advance  in  this  country  through  the  children  should  be  those  who  study 
the  lives  of  the  children  and  know  enough  about  the  uufoldiugof  their 
lueutal  powers  and  jthysical  aud  moral  powers  to  direct  them  as  they 
cuuc  from  the  homes  as  little  children.  Kealiziug  that  the  growth  i* 
to  come  through  those  people  that  are  selected  to  direct  and  teach; 
realising  that  all  det>ends  upon  their  work,  for  it  is  not  possible  that 
the  i>owcr  that  shall  accomplish  the  best  results  shall  be  vested  in 
any  one  else  than  in  the  teacher,  you  must  itoint  out  the  way  by  which 
the  teacher  may  have  the  knowledge  and  may  grow,  and  you  will  be 
teaching  those  whom  we  are  seekiug  to  develop  and  to  educate,  you 
are  reaching  those  for  whom  all  systpraa  are  organized,  and  if  the  sys- 
tem does  not  have  for  its  direct  object  the  better  training  and  teaching 
of  the  children,  it  hiul  better  be  abolished  and  put  out  of  the  way. 
Under  such  a  system  of  training  and  of  providing  for  the  teachers,  we 
can  control  the  means  of  examining  and  the  character  of  the  examina- 
tions at  a  L)oiut  where  you  can  meet  the  demands  of  the  whole  people 
by  furnishing  just  enough  teachers  to  supply  their  demands  without 
having  a  surplus  to  enter  into  competition.  Under  such  a  system  of 
training  one-half  of  the  900  teachers  iu  Cook  County,  outside  of  Chicago, 
have  been  trained  iu  our  normal  schools  since  its  organization  in  1367. 
Liist  year  a  elaas  of  80  graduated.  They  were  in  demand,  and  yet  out- 
side of  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  120  other  teachers  in  the  county 
-  to  meet  the  changes  that  were  occurring.  The  city  of  Chicago,  with 
1,400  teachers,  constantly  draws  from  the  county,  but,  as  we  take  them 
from  the  high  schools,  this  in  no  way  interferes.  A  system  of  insti- 
tutes was  i)rcpared,  so  that  before  entering  upon  their  work  the  teachers 
can  be  directed  for  a  month  or  for  five  weeks  sitecially  in  their  work, 
and  so,  knowing  the  needs  of  a  community,  the  sni)erintendent  may 
forecast  or  foreknow  aud  secure  the  best  lie  can  obtain,  and  then  put 
them  under  the  proiHsr  training.  The  trouble  is  that  all  over  this  land 
there  are  thousands  who  are  sent  into  the  schools  without  any  itrejiara- 
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tion  for  the  work  of  teaching,  without  having  any  knowledge  of  the 
system  that  is  ased  in  these  country  schools,  which  are  the  nurseries 
for  the  higher  schools,  and  they  need  that  preparation ;  and  the  super- 
intendent can,  by  his  power  of  supervising  and  of  direction,  foreknow 
these  needs,  and,  gathering  together  the  best  of  the  material,  give  the 
direction  by  the  employment  of  the  best  talent  that  he  has  in  his  com- 
munity, so  that  these  teachers  may  be  prepared.  This  is  my  idea. 
Under  it  such  work  as  Colonel  Parker  has  been  doing  will  be  greatly 
extended,  until,  appropriating  the  best  there  is  everywhere,  we  may 
uplift  the  whole  mass. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Lane's  remarks,  at  12.50  p.  m.,  the  Depart- 
ment adjourned  to  pay  its  respects  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

SIXTH  SESSION. 

The  Department  was  called  to  order  at  7.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  Wednesday, 
March  16,  Hon.  N.  H.  E.  Dawson,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, occupying  the  chair. 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  the  discussion  to-night 
was  to  have  been  opened  by  the  Hon.  James  McAllister,  of  Philadel- 
phia, but  owing  to  his  absence  his  place  will  be  supplied.  I  am  re- 
quested to  state  that  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  of  formal  Park,  111,  will  open 
the  proceedings. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Colonel  Parker  began  Ms  remarks  by  deprecating  any  comparison  of 
what  he  might  say  off-hand  with  the  carefully  prepared  paper  which  was 
expected  from  Mr.  McAllister,  and  which  might  appear  hereafter.  The 
questions  which  the  minds  of  superintendents  and  educationists  are  try- 
ing to  solve  are  intrinsically  of  far  greater  importance  than  those  that 
come  before  either  the  State  Legislatures  or  Congress.  As  these  edu- 
cational questions  arise  they  and  the  devices  and  methods  which  arise 
from  them  should  be  tested  by  comparing  them  with  ascertained  prin- 
ciples in  the  science  of  education. 

He  could  not  quite  agree  with  the  remarks  made  a  year  ago  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Dickinson,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  subject  of  industrial  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Dickinson  considered  the  subject  in  its  relations  to  element- 
ary and  scientific  education,  discussing  the  topic  from  a  scientific  stand- 
point. He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  tools  as  a  part  oi 
school- work  was  only  a  form  of  imitation,  and  as*such  a  very  imperfect 
means  of  developing  the  powers  of  the  child.  Colonel  Parker  failed  to 
see  wherein  it  differed  in  this  respect  from  the  teaching  of  language, 
oral  and  written ;  so  that,  while  accepting  Mr.  Dickinson's  premises,  he 
was  unable  to  come  to  Mr.  Dickinson's  conclusions.  We  must  avoid 
dogmatism;  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  our  business  to  develop  the 
latent  eaipaeiUes  of  each  child  into  healthful  and  active  ahilituJi,  Tiie 
3536— No.  3 8 
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original  design  of  each  cbiM's  mind  should  be  developed  and  manifesW 
ia  hia  character.  Now,  character  is  made  up  of  habits,  and  all  ediic4iliaD 
ia  the  formation  of  habits.  Kight  habits  promote  healthy  growth,  and 
growth  in  character  should  result  in  growing  freedom  of  thought  and 
act.  So  far  as  iiiduHtrial  cducatiou  is  applied  in  onr  schools  to  the  train- 
ing of  mechanics  who  are  to  be  treated  as  though  they  were  parts  of  tlit 
machines  that  they  work  with,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible, 
and  even  terrible.  Wemust  not  shapeeducation  iuto  ameans  for  heln- 
iug  machinery.  Its  purpose  is  to  can.se  ttut  child  to  work  out  the  best 
of  which  ho  is  capable.  This  is  the  reiksou  why  the  kiudergarteu  is  of 
Buch  immense  importance  in  primary  iMlucation.  The  chikl  iu  it  is 
taught,  not  only  how  to  use  the  gifts  and  how  to  make  the  articles  de- 
rived therefrom,  but  the  greater,  the  diviu»r  truth,  tliat  wh»t  we  pro- 
duce should  not  be  priiuanlyfor  onrselves  but  for  others.  It  is  this 
Bpirlt  which  should  iuform  any  industrial  tmuiug  that  we  give  in  any 
part  of  the  public  school  course. 

That  mau  must  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  may  once 
have  been  a  curse;  but  work  of  every  kind,  when  auimat«<l  by  this 
altruistio  spirit,  is  no  longer  a  curse  but  a  blessing.  By  introducing 
manual  training  into  our  schools  iu  this  spirit  Colonel  Parker  believed 
that  it  will  develop  a  I'ntnre  which  we  cannot  now  conceive. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  secretary-  of  Skite  board  of  education, 
Boston,  Mass. :  Ladies  and  Qentlemen:  For  the  most  part,  if  I  under- 
stand tlie  speaker  who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  I  a},'ree  with  him,  and 
am  sorry  that  he  did  not  have  more  time  for  the  discussion,  because  1 
think  if  he  had  be  wouhl  have  come  upon  the  topic  that  is  befoce  UB 
for  discussion.  Last  ycivr  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  before  this  con- 
vention apaper  on  the  province  of  the  public  schools,  and  as  this  sub- 
ject is  soniewliat  similar  to  that,  I  thought  I  would  make  au  analysis 
of  my  paper,  and  present  that  with  some  views  at  this  time,  and  as  I 
read  it  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  that  part  of  it  which  our  good 
friend  wlio  hasjust  taken  his  seat  calls  "dogmatic."  I  did  not  intend 
to  have  my  arguments  have  that  quality  at  all,  and  I  thought,  as  I  dis- 
cussed the  question  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner,  as  I  treated,  as  I 
thought,  all  tlie  topics  upon  the  same  general  principle,  that  I  should 
at  least,  if  1  did  not  prove  my  case,  be  free  from  the  charge  of  dog- 
matism. Now,  I  will  not  occupy  yonr  time  very  long  in  reailing  what 
I  have  written  here.  1  want  to  say  at  the  commencement  that  I  am  not 
opposed  to  industrial  education.  I  have  spent  my  life  iu  promoting  it 
and  preparing  tlie  way  for  it.  The  question  is  simply  this:  Shall  we 
introduce  what  is  called  industrial  education,  not  what  Colonel  Par- 
ker has  called  industrial  education,  but  what  is  called  industrial  edu- 
cation, into  the  public  schools  of  the  country  ?    That  is  the  question." 

'IiiHtniil  iif  l\w  HjiiiiiwiM  iiacil  liy  1.1m  B]icaker  on  tliis  i»;ciisU)ii,  file  ivliiilo  p.-iper  aa 
n>:ii|  by  liiiii  »t  llio  mrulinir  »r  tlio  DR|>nrtment  io  February,  IclHC,  ia  Lere  given,  b«- 
i^]iiiiw  it  was  ODiitted  from  Circular  Ni>.  2,  1886,  wbick  coptaiued  the  otbur  papen 
r«it(l  ill  tb.it  time.— £di(or. 
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THE  PROVINCE  OP  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.* 

There  is  doubtless  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  educators  con- 
cerning the  ends  which  the  public  schools  should  labor  to  attain.  Some 
affirm  that  the  public  schools  have  failed  to  accomplish  their  purpose 
unless  they  have  prepared  the  children  for  their  special  places  in  hfe,  or 
have  trained  them  in  some  of  the  special  applications  of  their  active 
power.  Others,  believing  that  in  the  general  education  of  every  child 
he  should  be  considered  an  end  unto  himself  rather  than  an  instrument 
for  the  production  of  some  end  outside  himself,  would  direct  him  to 
those  exercises  which  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  symmetrical  devel- 
opment of  all  his  faculties.  This,  they  think,  is  the  legitimate  work  of 
the  public  schools  and  the  direct  end  to  be  sought  in  all  disciplinary 
study. 

In  the  first  case  the  educator  would  direct  his  attention  to  the 
communication  of  knowledge,  and  to  trai  niug  his  pupil  in  some  of  the 
occupations  of  life.  In  the  second  case  his  mind  is  fixed  on  what  he 
can  lead  his  pupil  to  become.  On  account  of  the  existence  of  these  two 
opinions,  and  of  the  two  plans  of  instruction  that  grow  out  of  them,  we 
hear  much,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  advantages  of  practical  knowledge, 
and,  on  the  other,  of  the  value  of  a  symmetrical  development  of  the 
mind. 

It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  for  those  who  have  anything  to  do 
in  forming  public  opinion  on  educational  methods,  to  determine  what 
the  public  schools  of  the  country  should  attempt  to  accomplish  for 
their  pupils.  This  appears  the  more  necessary  when  we  become  aware 
that  a  choice  of  ends  to  be  secured  by  school  life  will  determine  what 
subjects  of  study  or  occupations  shall  become  the  occasions  of  public 
school  exercises. 

If  it  is  the  function  of  the  public  school  to  prepare  the  children  for 
some  special  mode  of  gaining  a  living,  those  exercises  may  be  introduced 
which  will  train  them  to  some  special  employment.  This  would  graft 
apon  our  common  school  work  the  professional  and  industrial  elements, 
and  the  schools  would  be  no  longer  common  schools.  The  next  genera- 
tion of  citizens  would  be  composed  of  men  who  might  practice  and 
parsne  the  trades  with  skill,  but  all  would  be  done  with  special  refer- 
ence to  supplying  the  wants  of  life.  That  intelligent  desire  for  a  higher 
life  of  the  individual  and  a  higher  civilization  of  the  State,  which  is 
strong  in  every  rightly  trained  mind,  would  be  obscured,  and  men  would 
be  moved  chiefly  by  the  mechanical  and  animal  principles  of  action. 
Bat  no  system  of  public  schools  can  be  maintained  for  private  utility 
alone.  All  social  institutions  must  be  founded  on  the  idea  of  promoting 
pablic  utility  also,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  system  the  public 
good  mast  not  be  sacrificed  for  private  ends. 

*8eo  zeport  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  edacatioD,  1885-'dO,  pp.  117>12b,  in- 
clusive. 
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It  is  because  there  ia  a  hnman  eiliication  whicli  should  precede  tlii* 
acqiiUitioD  ol"  special  professional  or  industrial  skill,  and  which  has 
a  toudeucy  to  ele%-ate  the  iudividual  above  the  nairowiiig  effects  of  aoj 
profession  or  trmie  or  occupation  and  bring  him  to  his  special  work 
with  a  trained  mind,  a  strong  will,  and  manly  spirit,  that  we  may  estab. 
lish  public  educational  institutions,  to  be  supported  by  a  general  tai, 
and  may  gather  all  the  children  Into  them  for  a  eominon  coursoof  study. 
This  sort  of  human  training  iawhat  John  StusirtMill  says  every  genera- 
tion owes  to  the  next,  as  that  on  which  its  civilization  and  worth  will 
principally  depend.  It  should  bo  the  ultimate  end  of  public  instruo- 
tion  t«  so  direct  the  attention  of  the  learners  to  themselves  as  indirid- 
aals  and  to  their  relations  to  one  another  as  social  beings  ami  membert 
of  the  Stato  that  they  will  become  true  men — intelligent,  loyal,  and  Ti^ 
tnous  in  all  the  relations  of  private  and  public  life. 

If  this  solid  foundation  cLin  be  established  men  will  torn  to  thdr 
trades  as  branches  of  intelligence  and  not  as  mere  trades,  and  they  will 
pursue  them  with  a  conscientious  regard  not  only  for  their  own  highest 
good  but  also  for  the  highest  good  of  all  with  wtiom  they  hold  any  n. 
lations. 

Theodore  Parker  once  said  to  a  convention  of  teachers  iu  bis  oVB 
State  that  "  to  the  instructed  man  hia  trade  is  a  study ;  the  tools  of  his 
craft  are  books ;  his  farm  a  gospel,  tiloi]ueut  in  its  sublime  silence ;  bia 
cattle  nud  his  corn  his  touchers;  the  stars  his  guides  to  virtue  and  to 
God ;  and  evopy  mute  and  every  living  tiling  by  shore  or  sea  n  beaves- 
sent  prophet  to  reHne  his  mind  and  his  heart." 

Tbe  Bpiiit  wliicli  tbu  iudividu.il  brings  from  the  public  school  to  his 
special  work  is  of  more  importivncc,  as  far  as  either  jiublic  or  private 
utility  is  concerned,  tlian  that  sort  of  special  skill  whicli  public  scbool.i 
will  ever  bo  able  to  communicate.  For  this  spirit  will  determine  tbe 
use  lie  will  make  of  his  skill  after  it  is  acquired. 

Mill  says  that  if  wo  can  succeed  in  tlie  disciplinary  schools  in  making 
sensible  men  they  will  bo  sure  to  make  of  thcmselve^'i  sensible  laborers 
in  the  pursuit  of  whatever  occupation  thoy  may  choose. 

After  tlie  disciplinary  studies  have  been  taken,  then  the  ijnlustrial, 
technical,  and  professional  schools  should  open  their  doors  and  offer  to 
all  who  desire  to  enter  the  advantages  of  a  special  education. 

l\'c  now  have  in  the  Commonwealth  such  schools,  the  bt'st  that  human 
ingenuity  and  generosity  have  thus  far  been  able  to  establish ;  and  the 
way  should  bo  made  easy  to  tlieir  instruction  for  all  who  desire  a,  tech. 
nical  training.  But  these  institutions  have  a  right  to  demand  that  those 
who  apply  for  admission  to  their  classes  shall  already  know  the  ele- 
mentary fitcts  of  science,  the  processes  by  which  the  mind  passes  from 
l»articular  to  general  knowledge,  and  the  principles  and  rules  which 
govern  the  use  and  construction  of  the  language  w«  speak.  They 
have  also  a  right  to  require  of  those  who  apply  for  tochnical  iustruc- 
tion  that  tr.aining  of  the  faculties  which  enables  them  to  think  accu- 
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rately  and  to  behave  with  all  the  proprieties  of  well-ordered  public  and 
private  life. 

It  has  been  found  that  those  who  take  up  the  work  of  preparing  for 
their  special  places  in  life,  with  minds  trained  to  observe,  to  analyze, 
and  to  reason,  joined  with  that  self-control  which  enables  one  to  turn 
his  full  attention  to  whatever  he  desires  to  do,  soon  outstrip  all  others 
by  what  they  are  able  to  accomplish. 

Boys  have  been  known  to  pass  through  the  preparatory  schools  and 
the  university  with  credit  to  themselves  as  scholars  in  the  branches  of 
learning  pursued  in  those  institutions.  In  their  courses  of  study  they 
were  trained  to  use  their  active  powers  in  gaining  a  personal  knowledge 
of  the  real  objects  and  subjects  of  their  thoughts.  In  this  way  they 
formed  the  habit  of  accurate  observation  for  facts  and  of  performing 
with  skill  all  those  acts  by  which  the  mind  passes  from  individual  ex- 
periences to  a  knowledge  of  general  truth.  They  left  the  university 
with  that  enthusiasm  for  practical  life  which  a  consciousness  of  the 
power  of  self-activity  and  a  love  for  excellence  always  produce.  Their 
collegiate  education  had  not  made  them  shiftless  or  indolent  or  despisers 
of  hard,  honest  labor.  Their  acquired  knowledge  had  excited  in  them 
a  love  for  more  knowledge.  The  development  of  their  faculties  and 
their  modes  of  thinking  had  created  within  them  the  power  of  an  in- 
telligent and  indefinite  progress.  With  this  general  preparation  for 
any  application  of  their  active  powers  they  entered  the  mills  in  a  man- 
ufacturing town  to  learn  all  the  mechanical  processes  that  work  up  the 
raw  material  into  the  finished  product  and  with  the  idea  of  sometime 
becoming  the  directing  agents. 

The  most  menial  service  known  to  the  business  was  performed  with 
the  skill  which  intelligence  communicates  to  the  eye  and  hand  and  with 
the  pleasure  which  a  foresight  of  good  results  adds  to  even  manual 
employment. 

They  were  in  actual  contact  with  that  which  they  were  to  understand. 
No  manual  exercises  disconnected  from  any  real  material  products  were 
perverting  their  practice.  With  minds  trained  to  observe  and  to  gen- 
eralize, by  the  exercises  of  the  schools,  now  directed  to  the  particular 
operations  of  their  business,  they  at  once  became  conscious  of  what 
must  be  generally  true. 

This  power  of  generalization,  the  product  of  right  training  in  the 
elementary  and  scientific  schools,  enabled  them  to  pass  easily  by  all 
those  who  see  only  what  is  actually  before  their  eyes. 

The  experiences  and  testimony  of  thesa  young  persons  and  their 
overseers  prove  that  general  intelligence  and  the  power  of  self-control 
^orm  the  true  basis  of  all  high  success  in  the  practical  applications  of 
active  power. 

With  this  basis  a  course  in  the  technical  schools  would  have  given 
them  a  more  direct  and  easy  way  to  experience  and  skill. 
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The  term  "  practical "  is  sometimes  applied  to  knowleilge.  Thw  iiW 
of  langaago  ofteu  leatls  nsiiito  error,  for  by  it  we  are  in  danger  of  attribut- 
ing to  knowledge  that  which  belongs  to  power  only.  The  mos'  practi- 
cal mon  in  tlie  world  are  those  who  h&ve  the  largest  and  most  Bymmetri- 
cal  development  of  their  actiTe  powers.  A  philosophical  system  oi 
education,  then,  should  provide  for  a  general  cultivation  of  the  individ- 
ual, as  a  human  being,  before  his  activities  are  turned  into  an  unnatural 
channel  by  the  pursuit  of  any  trade  or  profession. 

But  the  idea  of  intro«tuciog  into  the  public  school  any  exercises  that 
have  for  their  immediate  end  to  traiu  the  children  for  special  pliu;es  In 
life  has  been  quite  genenilly  abandcned,  and  for  two  reasons : 

First.  It  has  been  discovered  that  a  citizen  of  a  free  State  has  mi 
special  place  for  which  he  is  to  be  prepared  and  to  which  he  is  to  be  as* 
signed.  The  place  that  he  is  to  till  is  to  be  determined  not  by  the  acci- 
dents of  birth,  of  race,  or  of  wealth,  but  by  the  qualities  of  his  niind 
and  the  nae  he  makes  of  his  power.  The  chddren  as  they  enter  tie 
public  schools  do  not  bring  with  them  the  facts  from  which  the  teachen 
may  infer  what  special  instruction  the  future  of  each  one  will  require. 

Second.  There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  directing  public  iii- 
struetioQ  towards  that  geueral  development  of  the  individual  wh  ich  will 
make  a  man  of  him,  and  in  accomplishing  this  end  tit  him  to  enter  with 
intelligence  upon  any  service  to  which  his  capacities  and  his  inclina- 
tions may  finally  lead  him. 

It  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted  that  any  system  of  public  in- 
Btruotion  that  dues  not  make  human  development  an  end,  with  all  that 
is  injpli&i  ill  it,  is  falso  in  theory  and  a  failure  iu  practice.  To  jiiflify 
the  support  of  a  system  of  public  schools  by  a  geueral  tsix  there  must 
be  some  common  cud  which  they  are  adapted  to  a(«;omplisli  and  which 
is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  people  considered  to  be  citizens  of 
the  State.  This  is  the  only  solid  ground  upon  which  the  public  school 
may  rest  and  expect  public  support. 

Suppose,  then,  it  be  the  concurrent  opinion  of  those  best  able  to 
judge  that  the  proper  function  of  tlie  public  school  is  to  furnish  the  oc- 
casions of  a  symmetrical  human  development,  it  still  remains  to  be  de- 
termined what  are  these  occasions. 

Human  development  is  produced  by  the  right  exercise  of  power.  Iu 
school  the  occasions  of  this  exercise  are  objects  and  subjects  of  thought. 
These,  collected  and  rightly  arranged,  constitute  our  public  school 
courses  of  study. 

The  schools  are  criticised  for  the  poor  quality  of  their  j)roduct». 
Their  graduates,  it  is  said,  pass  out  of  their  classes  into  active  life  with 
grave  defects  in  their  education.  They  know  something  of  books,  but 
they  neither  have  the  ability  nor  the  inclination  to  produce  anything. 
Tiiey  can  understand  what  is  explained  to  them,  but  they  cannot  invent 
for  themselves.  They  may  have  some  power  of  tliinking,  but  they  can- 
not realize  their  thoughts  in  any  product  outside   their  own  minds. 
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Their  capacities  have  been  trained,  but  their  faculties  have  been  neg- 
lected. The  criticism,  while  it  is  largely  the  product  of  an  active  imag- 
ination, has  some  foundation  in  fact  and  directs  our  attention  especially 
to  one  defect  charged  against  the  work  of  the  schools.  This  defect  con- 
sists of  a  failure  to  train  the  children  to  an  independent  use  of  their 
powers.  It  is  proposed  to  remedy  this  defect  by  adding  to  our  public 
school  exercises  a  manual  element  in  the  form  of  training  in  the  use  of 
mechanical  tools. 

The  most  enlightened  advocates  of  the  new  education,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  would  not  occupy  the  attention  of  the  public  school  with 
manual  exercises  for  the  sake  of  the  manual  skill  which  would  result 
from  them,  but  for  the  sake  of  that  general  development  of  active  power 
which  an  orderly  use  of  tools  is  said  to  be  adapted  to  produce.  For 
no  other  reason  than  this  could  the  practice  with  mechanical  tools  find 
a  legitimate  place  in  the  public  schools. 

Admitting  that  the  defects  supposed  actually  exist,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  are  due  to  defective  courses  of  study  nor  that  they  may  be 
removed  by  adding  the  operations  of  the  workshop  to  the  list.  Both 
these  things  are  assumed,  but  neither  of  them  has  yet  been  proved  to 
be  true. 

Mere  manual  dexterity  without  reference  to  invention  or  construction 
is  the  product  of  imitation.  To  produce  it  requires  simply  a  long  prac- 
tice in  imitating  a  few  mechanical  movements  that  are  first  made  by  a 
master  for  examples  to  be  followed.  After  a  time  the  states  of  mind 
that  give  origin  to  the  skilful  movements  of  the  body  are  hardly  objects 
of  consciousness  at  all,  and  the  individual  moves  on  under  the  influence 
of  the  mechanical  principle  of  action. 

Great  manual  skill  is  not  unfrequently  found  with  those  whose  gen- 
eral intelligence  is  not  of  the  highest  order.  In  our  experience  we  find 
instances  of  the  existence  of  the  one  without  the  other. 

Some  minds  are  conscious  of  that  knowledge  only  which  they  have 
obtained  by  experience  and  of  that  power  only  which  they  have  acquired 
by  repetition.  They  may  become  skilled  in  imitating,  but  they  will  be 
wanting  in  independent  and  progressive  power.  They  will  also  be  want- 
ing in  that  general  intelligence  which  is  necessary  for  the  regulation  of 
their  private  conduct  as  Christians  or  of  their  public  acM  as  members 
of  a  free  State.  It  was  a  significant  remark,  made  by  one  who  had  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  promotion  of  technical  and  industrial  education, 
that  we  send  missionaries  to  countries  the  skill  of  whose  artisans  is  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  the  missionaries  themselves. 

The  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  were  established  that  the  learn- 
ing necessary  to  the  successful  practice  of  self-government  might  not 
be  buried  in  the  graves  of  the  fathers ;  that  the  learning  necessary  to 
set  the  x>eople  free  from  the  bonds  of  those  prejudices  that  enthrall  the 
reason  and  the  liberty  of  man  might  not  be  lost. 
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It  ai)i)ears  from  what  lias  been  said  that  iu  everr  compli^tc  system  ot 
public  instniction  ample  provisiou  eliould  ha  uiiule  fur  tlie  cultivation 
of  general  intelligence  before  the  attfintion  is  directed  to  any  specif 
mode  of  life.  This  is  because  tbe  individual  is  of  moro  cousoqueuce  to 
himself  as  a  wol  I  developed  man  than  he  is  asa  mechanical  instrnment, 
and  because  be  is  more  valuable  to  tbe  State  as  an  intelligent  aud  vir 
tuous  citizen  than  be  cau  be  as  a  skilful  artisan.  It  does  not  appcitr 
that  the  cultivation  of  mere  raeehanieal  dexterity  holds  any  necessai; 
rela,tion  to  general  intelligence  or  to  virtue.  It  may  esist  apart  from  all 
these  states  of  mind  and  body  which  fall  within  the  legitimate  provinoe 
of  the  public  school  to  produce.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  oeceflAOiy 
to  prepare  the  individual  to  pursue  his  discipliitary  studies  with  greaMr 
facility  or  to  enter  upon  the  race  of  life  with  the  abibty  to  ac(]uire  fix 
himself  the  tiigh<.-st  order  of  either  professional  or  iodustrial  skill. 

A  distinguished  president  of  an  industrial  institution  recently  read  s 
paper  before  a  large  convention  of  public  school  teachers  upon  the  topic 
entitled  "The  Workshop  in  the  Public  School."  He  says:  "For  many 
years  I  have  worked  to  develop  the  material  and  technical  relatioQ 
of  education.  I  have  sought  to  so  direct  both  my  own  work  and  tlist 
of  my  pupils  that  there  might  ever  be  an  open  bridge  between  the  tli«>- 
TICS  of  science  and  the  familiar  facts  of  evejy-day  life,  that  each  migbt 
be  better  developed  by  constant  contact  with  the  other.  It  may  be 
that  I  have  not  worked  a»  earnestly  as  I  might  have  doiiu;  but  1  have 
not  been  able  to  discern  such  valuable  results  trom  hand-culture  as  mf 
frieuds  seem  to  flod.  I  do  not  find  that  tiie  exact  construction  of  a  box 
leads  to  the  exact  constrnction  of  an  English  sentence,  but  that  uif  ] 
diiinical  students  need  as  much  drill  in  writing  as  any  other.  I  huve 
not  found  that  students  iu  mechanical  courses  were  especially  gowi  iu 
their  mathematical  work.  On  the  contrary,  I  do  find  the  best  workers  in 
wood  and  metal  are  those  who  have  proved  that  they  have  clear  thoaghts 
and  cau  express  them  clearly,  and  they  who  have  shown  large  mathe- 
matical ability.  I-s  it  not  possible,  in  these  materialistic  days,  we  push 
the  methods  of  the  laboratory  too  far  T  May  not  the  gross  aud  material 
concepts  gathered  in  the  slio])  so  stand  as  to  obscure  the  clearer  and 
exacter  iutellectual  conceptK ! " 

•Suys  another  most  distinguished  authority :  "  The  fundamental  idea 
of  our  theory  of  nicnt^il  etlncation  is,  as  I  think,  that  of  the  superiority 
of  man  to  his  uses.  Our  primal  thought  hiia  been  to  develop  the  indi- 
vidual man  i-oundly  and  fnlly  in  himself.  The  service  which  he  does 
for  the  world  is  the  natnnil  outgrowth  of  what  he  is."  This  is  the  lan- 
guage of  exiKirieuce and  philosopliy;  it  directs  our  attention  to  thense 
of  other  means  th;in  the  workshop  for  a  proper  modification  of  the 
work  now  done  in  the  puldic  scln>ols.  What  changes,  then,  do  we  need 
in  the  eumlHCt  of  the  public  schools  that  they  may  do  their  own  work 
in  the  most  piiiductive  manner  t  If  the  defect  consists  in  a  fttllnre  to 
cultivate  jtructical  i>ower  in  the  minds  of  tbo  children,  then  tbe  reform 
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we  need  is  not  so  much  in  courses  of  studies  as  in  the  method  employed 
in  presenting  these  courses  to  the  learner's  mind. 

If  it  is  true,  as  affirmed,  that  the  children  are  not  able  to  do  any  in- 
dependent work  when  they  leave  the  schools  it  is  because  they  were 
not  permitted  to  work  independently  in  their  class  exercises.  A  skil- 
ful analysis  of  the  mind  of  a  school  graduate  will  expose  the  processes 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected  during  the  periods  of  its  tuition.  In  the 
examination  we  should  inquire  for  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  acquired 
and  for  the  kind  of  trainiug  the  faculties  have  received.  Pupils  who 
have  been  brought  up  on  books  alone  will  show  when  they  take  their 
places  in  the  world  that  the  world  is  a  new  object  of  thought. 

The  words  of  a  book,  if  understood,  direct  attention  to  the  ideas 
which  they  name,  and  not  necessarily  to  anything  beyond  them.  One 
may  use  a  book  and  understand  it  and  still  be  ignorant  of  the  objects 
it  describes. 

From  these  statements  it  appears  that  in  the  acquisition  of'  knowledge 
words  were  never  intended  to  take  the  place  of  things.  When  used  ex- 
clusively in  the  schools  they  seem  to  close  the  senses  and  the  under- 
standing against  the  true  objects  of  knowledge,  and  the  individual 
passes  through  the  world  without  seeing  it.  Again,  if  we  turn  our 
attention  to  the  effect  on  the  mind  produced  by  the  abstract  use  of 
language  in  study  we  shall  find  that  such  a  use  is  adapted  to  cultivate 
the  passive  powers  only.  The  mind  is  active  in  receiving  effects  when- 
ever it  uses  language  as  a  substitute  for  objects  as  occasions  for  ideas. 
In  such  a  case  its  labor  is  simply  to  discover  the  invented  by  other 
minds.  The  result  of  such  an  exercise  of  the  faculties  is  to  prepare 
them  to  obtain  information  rather  than  knowledge;  to  feel  impressions 
but  not  to  produce  them ;  to  be  controlled  but  not  to  govern ;  to 
imitate  the  acts  of  others  but  not  to  invent  an  independent  course  of 
conduct. 

All  this  is  changed  when  things  take  the  place  of  words.  Then  the 
mind  becomes  conscious  of  knowledge  and  of  obtaining  it  by  its  own 
efforts.  Under  a  system  of  objective  teaching  the  learner  is  brought 
in  direct  contact  with  whatever  he  is  to  know — with  natural  objects, 
language,  abstract  truth,  and  states  of  mind.  These  are  all  made  ob- 
jects of  consciousness  as  a  condition  of  knowledge.  The  pupil  in  this 
way  becomes'an  original  investigator.  He  is  trained  to  handle  the  ob- 
jects of  his  investigation.  He  learns  the  true  method  of  thinking  by 
using  it,  and  in  time  he  will  find  the  source  of  his  activity  within  him- 
selfl  An  individual  trained  in  this  way  will  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  science  by  the  use  of  his  own  observing  powers  •  he  will 
become  skilled  in  analyzing  the  objects  of  his  study  by  practice  in  an- 
alyzing them,  and  so  will  furnish  his  mind  with  that  elementary  knowl- 
edge which  will  form  the  basis  of  scientific  classifications  and  of  reason- 
ing for  general  truth.  This  training  leads  to  self-control  and  to  a  prepa- 
ration for  taking  up  the  work  of  life  with  a  good  prospect  of  succees. 
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siiviety  dnrJDg  die  tast  few  yeftrs,  vith  itH  ooiuiuntinD  teuiliu;;  u.«i 
oonrolsion  and  anarchy,  will  decide  that  U»b  turt  grent  jutrties  in  »nrkl|. 
the  rapitall«t  and  tie  who  gaius  n  livelihood  by  iutellectaal  parsaita 
ihe  oD«  band  niid  \i<:  who  varnii  a  liviag  by  the  ase  of  hU  baadson 
oilier,  Khali  ceasH  to  be  «dn«at««l  at  the  pnblio  expense  on  dlmgii 
Hill's ;  that  their  odiicatiua  shall  be  condncted,  while  coodactM  at  pal 
extH'iise,  lowardit  earh  other,  to  the  end  that  each  mity  apprectote  ■ 
fully  tliu  jmrt  iHTfnrmed  by  the  other  in  human  eovicly.  1  belieratW 
Ihe  Ciirelhl  observei-  will  decide  that  the  ptiblic  school  shall 
the  facalties  of  the  children  and  shall  det^ide  to  Imild  ciu  braailer 
lit  the  bottom  and  cease  to  bnild  liner  and  higher  at  the  t^ip.  I  pn> 
jijirol  a  pfti>er  of  some  length  before  1  knew  what  wouhl  l>»  mgnirrd 
■\llor  limling  out,  I  tried  to  reduce  it. 

Mr.  Powell  then  read  Ihe  following  paper : 

If  there  is  any  iustitntion  of  the  inany  forming  our  complex  tmKutj 
that  JA  a  growth,  a  development,  the  pnblic  w^Uool  8yaCom  is  one.  Hm 
iieeda  of  the  people,  as  seen  and  undenttooil  by  the  people, 
out  of  which  the  public  school  Kystem  grows. 

In  a  broatl  aentto  it  is  tint  the  province  of  the  tu-hooloiucter  to  deur 
mine  what  8hall  lie  taught-  In  a  reotricted  neofie  the  school  uathontitf 
Ax  the  course  of  instniction  and  detenninei  what  lans  uf  gubjcctji 
lie  taught,  bnt  whenever  this  authority  prea<Til<eM  a  ciirricaJam  not  te 
accordance  with  the  public  needs,  as  nnderstood  by  the  public,  tnwbl* 
arisen,  and  the  school,  if  too  ambitions,  siilfefs  aud  is  not  ialirecintatl]' 
torn  down.  If  not  ambitions  enough  agitation  never  censea  until  (k 
work  iscorre.-te'.l.  Tii,>  liistnry  of  lii^'V  sfliiiiils  is  ^-iveii  in  fvidenw 
lliisjiosition. 

Tlio  public  school  dm's  unt  make  pnblii^  sentiment ;  its  office  is  lo  Uw 
the  bidding  of  thi)  piiblii;  will.  I'ublic  sentiment  is  fbnned  byotheriB' 
slninicutalities — the  professional  and  the  secular  nia^Lixiiies.  the  !»»■*■ 
I>:iper,  the  forum,  tlie  pulpit,  the  technical  institution  for  investtgatiM 
and  experiment,  supiiorted  by  private  benevolence,  the  philosopliMi! 
Hociely,  the  civic  nixjiety,  and  scores  of  other  socielies — all  public  agita- 
tors. Each  of  these  does  its  work  in  delermining  the  rclatiousoraocitL 
domestic,and  political  society,  and  declariug  the  values  of  these  relatioM, 
until  the  i)eoi)le  see  and  uudcrstanil  aud  decide  what  they  want  fie 
lliemselves,    Thefio  form  public  ojiiuion. 

The  public  schools  to^lay  would  be  teaching  "the  three  R'a"  bailii« 
imblic  ojiiuion  demanded  a  broader  teaching.  In  a  n^striett^l  ix'SM 
llie  school  authorities  fix  the  course  of  instruction.  Public  sentimrai 
demands  what  subjects  shall  be  taught;  the  school  authorities  deodt 
Imw  much  and  what  partsof  such  siibjccts  shall  be  taught  and  in  wh«t 
onler  they  shall  bo  presented.  This  educational  problem  is  nioreiji- 
[lortiint  and  more  dithcult  thiui  any  other  with  which  the  scboolmaslff 
has  to  deal. 
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It  WBS  decreed  that  the  elemeats  of  physics  should  be  anderstood  by 
the  children,  and  the  work  has  been  added  to  the  school  corriculam. 
It  was  declared  that  a  knowledge  of  plants  and  animals,  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  health  and  the  roles  of  xight  living  shonld  be  taught 
our  children,  and  these  subjects  have  been  added  to  the  course  of  in- 
struction. It  was  teared  that  the  school  course  would  be  crowded,  and 
many  complaints  have  been  made  because  of  the  great  amount  to  be 
learned ;  but  where  the  schoolmaster  has  performed  his  part  well  in 
determining  what  parts  of  these  subjects  shall  bo  taught,  where  the 
professional  part  of  the  work  has  been  done  properly,  it  is  found  that 
there  is  no  crowding  of  the  curriculum  and  that  this  apparently  great 
mass  of  work  only  gives  healthful  variety.  For  instance,  if  a  child  is  to 
be  taught  the  use  of  language  he  must  first  be  made  certain  that  he 
hris  idea  and  thought  requiring  expression.  That  he  may  gain  idea 
and  thought  in  a  systematic  training  in  seeing  and  comparing  and  con- 
cluding he  is  presented  with  natural  objects,  as  plants  or  animals  or 
with  other  physical  phenomena.  He  thus  comes  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  nature,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  while,  in  fact,  only  prepar- 
ing himself  for  his  language  lesson. 

If  I  read  the  signs  of  the  times  correctly,  the  civic  societies,  the  phi- 
losopher in  his  den,  the  essayist,  the  philanthropist,  the  political  econ- 
omist, the  scientist — all  have  been  at  work.  They  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem, or  they  believe  they  have,  and  they  have  made  the  public  believe  they 
have  solved  it ;  and  the  schoolmaster  has  only  to  accept  the  result,  for 
even  the  legislator,  whose  office  it  is  to  .formulate  the  relations  discov- 
ered by  others  and  fix  to  such  relations  their  values,  has  declared  it,  and 
the  law  has  been  made,  and  the  demand  upon  the  schoolmaster  is  man- 
datory that  a  part  of  the  child's  common  school  education  shall  be  a 
training  in  handcraft. 

This  is  an  age  characterized  by  the  triumphs  of  mechanical  skill,  which 
triumph  alone  is  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  handcraft  as  a  factor 
ill  human  development.  The  people  have  been  easily  convinced  of  the 
value  of  manual  training  because,  as  is  natural,  they  see  the  relation  of 
this  to  the  question  of  subsistence  and  prosperity.  But  not  this  alone. 
The  people  have  seen  long  lines  of  men  going  to  the  front,  and  have 
seen  that  these  nen,  without  college  education,  without  scholastic  train- 
ing other  than  that  which  has  come  through  and  because  of  the  hand, 
DOW  manage  thousands  of  the  industrial  enterprises  of  this  country. 
They  see  that  they  control  complex  means  of  communication,  long  and 
expensive  and  complex  means  of  transportation.  More  than  this,  the 
people  have  looked  into  our  workshops  and  have  seen  men  skilled  in 
handcraft  capable  of  adjusting,  creating  conveniences  and  wealth  and 
the  instrumentalities  that  contribute  to  refinement,  although  the  moods 
and  tenses  of  their  verbs  are  not  always  what  they  should  be,  and 
they  have  come  to  believe  that  there  is  an  education  intellectual,  a  de- 
velopment and  training  of  the  mental  capacities,  of  perceiving,  com- 
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society  diiriug  the  liii4t  few  years,  witli  its  coinuiotiou  teuditi};  totvardj 
cfliiTulsion  aud  anarchy,  will  di^cide  that  tli«  two  great  parties  in  BOde^, 
the  capitalist  and  be  wbo  gains  a  livelihood  by  iutellectual  pursuit  on 
the  one  hand  aud  lie  who  earus  a  living  by  the  use  of  Iiis  hands  on  the 
other,  shall  cease  to  bo  edncatetl  at  the  pablio  expense  on  diverging 
lilies ;  that  their  education  shall  be  conducted,  while  conducted  at  public 
expanse,  towards  ea<^ll  other,  to  the  end  that  each  may  appreciate  more 
fiilly  the  part  performed  by  the  other  in  human  society.  J  believe  that 
the  careful  observer  will  decide  that  the  public  school  shall  consider  all 
the  faonlties  of  the  children  and  shall  decide  to  build  on  broader  lines 
at  the  bottom  and  cease  to  build  finer  and  higher  at  the  top.  I  pre- 
paivd  a  paper  of  some  length  before  I  knew  what  would  be  reijuired, 
After  finding  out,  I  tried  to  reduce  it. 

Mr.  Powell  then  read  the  following  paper : 

If  there  ia  any  institution  of  the  many  fonuing  our  complex  societj' 
that  is  a  growth,  a  development,  the  public  Hchool  system  is  one.  Tiu: 
needs  of  the  people,  as  seen  and  uoderstoml  by  the  people,  are  the  soil 
out  of  which  the  public  school  Rjatem  grows. 

In  a  broa^l  sense  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  schoolmaster  to  deter- 
mine what  shall  be  tanght  In  a  restricted  sense  the  school  anthoritieJt 
fix  the  course  of  instruction  and  determine  what  parts  of  subjects  shall 
be  taught,  but  whenever  this  authority  prescribes  a  curriculum  not  in 
accordance  with  the  public  needs,  as  understood  by  the  public,  trouble 
arises,  and  the  scliool,  if  too  ambitions,  suffers  and  is  not  infrequently 
torn  down.  If  not  ambitions  enough  agitation  never  ceases  until  the 
work  ia  correi^tpd.  Tlic  history  of  hifjl-  st'hnol.s  i.s  ;^iveu  iii  eWdence  of 
thisiiosition. 

The  public  school  docs  not  make  public  sentiment ;  its  ollice  ih  to  do 
the  bidding  of  the  public  will.  Public  sentiment  ia  ftirmed  by  other  in- 
strumentalities— the  professional  and  the  secular  nuigazines,  the  news- 
paper, the  forum,  the  pulpit,  the  technical  institution  for  investigation 
and  e.Tperiment,  8Hi>[>oi'ted  by  2)rivato  benevolence,  the  jihilosophical 
society,  the  civic  society,  and  scores  of  other  societies — all  iiublic  agita- 
tors. Each  of  these  does  its  work  in  deterniiuiug  the  i-elations  of  social, 
domestic,  and  political  society,  and  declaring  the  valuesof  these  relations, 
until  the  people  see  and  understand  and  decide  what  they  want  fur 
themselves.    These  form  public  opinion. 

The  public  schools  to-day  would  be  teaching  "  the  three  R's"  had  not 
public  opinion  demanded  a  broader  teaching.  In  a  restricted  sense 
tlie  school  authorities  fix  the  course  of  in.struction.  Public  sentiment 
demands  what  subjects  shall  be  taught;  the  sciiool  authorities  decide 
how  much  and  what  parts  of  such  subjects  shall  bo  taught  and  in  what 
order  they  shall  be  presented.  This  educational  problem  is  more  im- 
portant and  more  dillicult  than  any  other  with  which  the  schoolmaster 
has  to  deal. 
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It  WBS  decreed  that  the  elements  of  physics  should  be  anderstood  by 
the  children,  and  the  work  has  been  added  to  the  school  corriculam. 
It  was  declared  that  a  knowledge  of  plants  and  animals,  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  health  and  the  roles  of  xight  living  shoald  be  taaght 
oar  children,  and  these  subjects  have  been  added  to  the  course  of  in- 
struction. It  was  teared  that  the  school  course  would  be  crowded,  and 
many  complaints  have  been  made  because  of  the  great  amount  to  be 
learned;  but  where  the  schoolmaster  has  performed  his  part  well  in 
determining  what  parts  of  these  subjects  shall  bo  taught,  where  the 
professional  part  of  the  work  has  been  done  properly,  it  is  found  that 
there  is  no  crowding  of  the  curriculum  and  that  this  apparently  great 
mass  of  work  only  gives  healthful  variety.  For  instance,  if  a  child  is  to 
be  taught  the  use  of  language  he  must  first  be  made  certain  that  he 
has  idea  and  thought  requiring  expression.  That  he  may  gain  idea 
and  thought  in  a  systematic  training  in  seeing  and  comparing  and  con- 
cluding he  is  presented  with  natural  objects,  as  plants  or  animals  or 
with  other  physical  phenomena.  He  thus  comes  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  nature,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  while,  in  fact,  only  prepar- 
ing himself  for  his  language  lesson. 

If  I  read  the  signs  of  the  times  correctly,  the  civic  societies,  the  phi- 
losopher in  his  den,  the  essayist,  the  philanthropist,  the  political  econ- 
omist, tiie  scientist — all  have  been  at  work.  They  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem, or  they  believe  they  have,  and  they  have  made  the  public  believe  they 
have  solved  it ;  and  the  schoolmaster  has  only  to  accept  the  result,  for 
even  the  legislator,  whose  office  it  is  to  .formulate  the  relations  discov- 
ered by  others  and  fix  to  such  relations  their  values,  has  declared  it,  and 
the  law  has  been  made,  and  the  demand  upon  the  schoolmaster  is  man- 
datory that  a  part  of  the  child's  common  school  education  shall  be  a 
training  in  handcraft. 

This  is  an  ago  characterized  by  the  triumphs  of  mechanical  skill,  which 
triumph  alone  is  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  handcraft  as  a  factor 
in  human  development.  The  people  have  been  easily  convinced  of  the 
value  of  manual  training  because,  as  is  natural,  they  see  the  relation  of 
this  to  the  question  of  subsistence  and  prosperity.  But  not  this  alone. 
The  people  have  seen  long  lines  of  men  going  to  the  front,  and  have 
seen  that  these  nen,  without  college  education,  without  scholastic  train- 
ing other  than  that  which  has  come  through  and  because  of  the  hand, 
now  manage  thousands  of  the  industrial  enterprises  of  this  country. 
They  see  that  they  control  complex  means  of  communication,  long  and 
expensive  and  complex  means  of  transportation.  More  than  this,  the 
people  have  looked  into  our  workshops  and  have  seen  men  skilled  in 
handcraft  capable  of  adjusting,  creating  conveniences  and  wealth  and 
the  instrumentalities  that  contribute  to  refinement,  although  the  moods 
and  tenses  of  their  verbs  are  not  always  what  they  should  be,  and 
they  have  come  to  believe  that  there  is  an  education  intellectual,  a  de- 
velopment and  training  of  the  mental  capacities,  of  perceiving,  com- 
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paring,  cioiicIudiDg,  and  doing  that  comes  tUrmigli  tlie  trainiug  of  the 
liaud.  The  i)eople  linve  seen,  aod  m.iny  of  them  now  appreciate,  tbal 
liiiiid -culture,  tia,uderaft,  is  a  sijith,  a  higher  and  a  dominating  seQse,a 
Bcnse  purely  autbropological,  vhich,  with  the  spirituat,  puts  man  in  a 
liiiigdum  of  nature  Above  the  animals  which  he  controls;  that  this  sense 
18  that  which  puts  man  in  coutrol  of  his  environments,  so  that  instead 
of  being  their  slave  and  being  controlled  and  modiiied  by  them,  he  makes 
themdohia  biddiug  and  contribute  to  his  happiness,  his  growth,  nud  his 
ttnancial  beueflt.  The  schoolmaster,  in  hia  capacity  as  such,  never  de- 
veloped this  and  never  would,  such  is  the  conservatism  of  letters.  The 
schoolmaster  as  a  philosopher,  in  his  association  in  other  societies  and 
in  other  callings,  has  had  his  share  in  the  growth  of  thonght.  The  work 
of  Festalozzi  and  Froebel  cannot  be  forgotten,  but  thu  kindergarten 
owes  its  introductio  n  to  the  public  school  system — not  to  thu  school- 
master, but  to  the  philosopher,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  capitalist 
who  has  gained  his  wealth  by  handcraft.  It  is  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nized that  handcraft  has  added  no  small  share  to  thesum  total  of  bnman 
thought,  and  that  handcraft  at  all  stages  of  cultivatiou  is  suggestive  and 
is  productive  of  new  thought.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  psycholog- 
ical importance  of  eye-enlture  and  ear-cnlture,  in  oonuection  with  intel- 
lectual training,  is  recognized  by  all  who  seek  a  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  the  young,  though  to  gain  this  recognition  in  systems  of  teach- 
ing the  five  senses  have  had  a  hani  struggle.  Equally  hard  bas  the 
sixth  sense — handcraft — struggled  for  recognition.  It  is  now  recog- 
nized. It  were  unfortunate  if  eye-cnlture  and  hand-culture  were  iiot  to 
be  recognized  in  our  system  of  intellectnal  training,  that  the  kindergar- 
ten were  introduced,  for  the  kindergarten  gives  us  the  beginnings  of  all 
that  is  asked  by  those  who  would  introduce  manual  training  for  gen- 
eral culture.  The  eye  is  trained  and  the  hand  is  made  to  shape  and  form 
and  adjust,  doing  the  bidding  of  judgment  and  fancy. 

The  growth  of  machinery  has  transformed  the  industries  of  the  coun. 
try  and  has  practically  reduced  the  work  of  learning  to  do  the  myriiid 
things  that  are  now  done  to  learning  a  single  trade — that  is  learning  to 
manage  and  run  a  machine.  What  changes  have  been  wrought  I  I 
was  told  ten  days  ago  that  the  carpenter  no  longer  even  needs  a  shop, 
his  work  is  turned  out  by  machinery  in  condition  to  be  put  together  a 
finished  product;  and  that  the  laborer  need  to  know  only  how  to  fit  and 
to  adjust,  and  moreover  that  he  who  has  learned  to  adjust  and  coutrol 
machinery  can,  with  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  mouths  of  special  eUbrt  at 
most,  manage  any  one  of  the  multitude  of  machines  used  in  preparing 
thu  material,  ^ow  it  takes  but  little  more  time,  specially  directed,  to 
prepare  him  who  has  general  training  in  the  management  of  machines 
to  manage  profitably  the  machines  doing  work  iu  iron  or  other  material 
than  wood. 

Thus  it  is  that  apprenticeship  has  declined  and  that  the  trades  have 
Iwcn  reduced  to  one  so  far  as  learning  a  traile  is  concerned,  except  a 
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three  or  six  months'  apprenticeship  or  training  for  special  work.  Ma- 
chinery has  centralized  labor,  and  the  apprentice,  if  taken  now,  instead 
of  beiag  made  to  do  menial  work,  as  sweeping  shop,  feeding  pigs  and 
cows,  and  grooming  horses  for  a  large  portion  of  his  time  during  his 
three,  five,  or  seven  years'  apprenticeship,  is  put  at  work  with  a  machine 
and  is  kept  at  that  special  work,  and,  if  he  has  any  aptitude  at  all,  be-* 
comes  very  profitable  to  his  master,  because  he  accomplishes  as  much 
as  the  journeyman  or  the  full  hand.  Men  seeing  and  knowing  these 
things  refuse  to  bind  their  children  to  apprenticeships.  Moreover, 
competition  is  so  sharp  and  close  that  the  contractor  is  unwilling  to  al- 
low his  competitor  more  apprentices  than  he  has  himself;  hence  the 
compact  between  contractors  or  the  laws  and  rules  of  trades  unions 
that  contractors  shall  have  apprentices  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
men  in  their  employ:  This  law  has  not  been  made  by  trades  unions,  as 
has  been  supposed  and  as  has  been  so  generally  stated,  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  skilled  workmen,  but  it  has  been  made  that  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices (whose  labor  is  so  profitable)  employed  by  a  contractor  may 
be  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  workmen  employed,  to  the  end 
that  contractors  may  share  this  profit  relatively.  My  observation  and 
experience  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  work- 
men oppose  hand-training  because  they  fear  overproduction  of  work- 
men, bat  rather  that  they  as  fathers  demand  it  for  their  children  and 
as  honest  men  encourage  it  for  the  children  of  their  neighbors. 

What,  then,  is  demanded  of  the  people's  school  to-day  is  that  such 
general  culture  in  handcraft  shall  be  given  as  will  fit  the  young  learner, 
after  taking  three  or  six  months'  special  training  in  the  industry  of  his 
choice,  to  do  the  work  and  draw  the  pay  of  a  journeyman.  This  amount 
of  cultivation  in  handcraft  in  the  schooZ  course  is  demanded,  not  alone 
because  of  the  specialization  of  industries,  though  this  would  be  reason 
enough,  but  because  the  general  cultivation  and  breadth  of  knowledge 
demanded  of  the  commonest  citizen  requires  increased  time  of  pupil- 
age. The  narrowing  of  activities  by  the  specialization  of  the  indus- 
tries has  made  it  necessary  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  because 
the  activity  required  does  not  furnish  the  necessary  variety.  If  the 
hours  of  labor  are  shortened  the  citizen  and  the  State  alike  demand  a 
cultivation  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  laborer  sufficient  for  his 
entertainment  and  occupation  during  his  hours  npt  devoted  to  labor. 
The  ignorant  man  is  not  a  safe  man  in  leisure. 

Experiments  have  been  made  in  sufficient  number  to  show  that  the 
work  of  manual  training  in  connection  with  the  public  school  is  prac- 
ticable.   These  experiments  have  shown — 

1.  That  the  scholastic  work  of  the  school  does  not  sufter,  but  rather 
that  it  is  improved,  by  taking  a  portion  of  the  time  allotted  to  school- 
work  for  training  pupils  in  the  use  of  tools. 

2.  That  it  increases  the  liking  for  8<*hool-work,  for  it  appeals  to  and 
develoi>s  the  creative  spirit,  and  causes  the  learner  to  appreciate  the 
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value  of  improvement  'by  self- activity,  aod  leads  the  impil  to  valne  hig 
owu  powers  as  a  self-teacher.  Tliis  lias  baea  sliowu  morn  by  the  intro' 
ductioii  of  the  kinilergartoQ  methods  thaa  by  the  iiitrodiictiou  of  work- 
shops, because  there  lias  beea  more  experiment  at  this  end  of  the  liue 
than  at  the  other;  but  evideiice  is  not  wautiug  that  what  lias  been 
'  stated  is  true  ri>i8]>L>cting  the  introduction  of  work3ho[)s  aUa,  etspeciallv 
wheru  sucli  training  has  been  introduced  to  complemeot  orsupplemenl 
the  scholastic  work  of  the  school  by  giving  practiced  applieatioit  to  the 
same. 

3.  By  the  health  it  gives  aud  ebeor  it  produces  iu  giring  variety 
of  exercise,  thus  relieving  the  monotony  and  tedium  of  scliuol-worii, 
and  by  associating  study  with  what  the  learner  can  appreciate  as  Ui^ 
practical  in  life,  and  by  ohangiug  school-work  from  a  ta^k  to  a  pleas- 
ur«, 

As  a  long  and  careful  observer  of  school  methods  and  their  cR'eotK 
upon  the  preseutaud  future  lives  of  the  students,  I  believe  the  last  tioii- 
eideration  is  reason  enough  fur  the  iiitroductiou  of  manual  training  into 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  public  school. 

Ho  who  would  receive  physical  benefit  from  exercise  must  tate  sucli 
exei-cise  for  other  purpose  than  physical  benefit.  He  must  saw  wood 
fur  two  doUarsa  cord,  and  not  for  exercise.  He  must  be  chosen  on  one 
side  or  the  other  and  play  ball  to  beat,  and  not  for  esercise.  He  must 
walk  to  see  a  friemi  or  to  obtain  a  flower  for  analysis.  But  the  illna- 
tratious  given  do  not  fairly  illu6trate  the  benefits  that  are  derived  from 
carefully  directed  physical  effort  which  is  to  be  had  in  a  properly  con- 
lUifted  workshop. 

4,  It  h;LS  bei'U  seen  that  leisure  hours  arc  dfvotcd  to  seli"-iiii]iri>Vf- 
meut  by  the  eserciMe  of  hand  and  brain.  Recreation  and  rest  are  giveu 
by  variety  in  activity,  the  only  rest  needed  by  complex  man  except  the 
rest  enforced  by  iiature  in  sleep. 

By  the  teachhig  of  handcraft  education  will  be  productive  to  the 
State  at  every  stage  of  its  a<lvancenient  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
given,  which  is  not  true  of  scholastic  education.  One  of  the  chief  pur- 
poses of  the  State  in  educating  a  child  gratuitously  is  to  render  him 
self  supporting  and,  if  possible,  productive  to  the  State. 

Music,  drawing,  and  physiology  and  hygiene  have,  one  by  one,  been 
iucorporated  into  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools,  and  where  thia 
work  has  been  well  done  (aa  has  alrca«ly  been  intimated)  it  is  found 
that  the  course  is  not  necessarily  crowded.  Manual  training  can  be 
taken  on,  too,  without  disadvantage  to  other  parts  of  thccurricuhim. 
What  work  of  manual  training  shall  lie  selected  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine. The  what  iu  teaching  is  always  more  difficult  to  determine  thau 
the  hoio.  No  doubt  the  continuation  of  work  bi'gnn  in  llie  kinder- 
garten, adjusted  to  the  growing  capacities  of  the  cliiKlren,  will  give  the 
•^a^ly  part  of  the  general  training  necessary.     After  this  there  must  be 
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shops  and  special  teachers.  There  will  be  expense  connected  with  this ; 
the  teaching  force  must  be  increased ;  workshops  and  tools  mast  be  pro- 
vided. The  average  expense  of  education  will  be  increased  because 
there  will  be  the  expense  for  the  purchase  of  materials,  and  that  for 
the  supply  of  tools,  which  will  wear  out,  and  which  will  need  to  be 
changed  from  time  to  time  as  tools  are  improved  and  processes  of  work 
are  changed.  Tools  will  need  to  be  changed,  perhaps,  ofteixer  than 
books.  The  course  of  instruction  iu  manual  training  will  change  year 
by  year  as  machinery  increases  and  processes  change.  I  can  see,  how- 
ever, no  more  difficulty,  except  in  the  matter  of  expense  in  the  intro- 
duction of  handcraft  in  the  school  course,  than  there  was  in  the  intro- 
duction of  music  or  drawing.  It  would  be  a  pity — indeed  a  sore  ca- 
lamity— if  manual  training  could  not  be  introduced  with  less  difficulty, 
less  expense,  less  failure,  and  with  less  foolishness  than  have  attended 
the  introduction  of  drawing  into  the  school  course.  Some  changes  in 
'the  other  branches  will  be  required,  as  in  drawing  and  mathematics. 
Courses  of  drawing  are  not  alike  in  different  cities  and  localities.  It  is 
not  desirable  that  courses  of  manual  training  should  be  alike.  Each 
locality,  especially  the  smaller  places,  after  providing  for  general  c&lti- 
vation  of  the  hand,  will  round  out  its  course  by  a  process  of  training 
suited  especially  to  the  industries  of  that  locality.  In  larger  cities  the 
last  year  of  training  may  vary  with  the  different  localities  of  the  city, 
as,  for  instance,  the  final  year's  work  in  one  section  of  the  city  may  be 
directed  especially  towards  one  kind  of  labor,  a  second  towards  another 
kind  of  labor,  that  of  a  third  towards  another  kind  of  labor.  This  will 
avQid  the  expense  of  duplication  and  will  give  an  opportunity  of  choice 
to  the  learner.  Distances  need  make  little  or  no  difference  to  i)upil8 
of  this  age. 

Manual  training  has  come  to  be  ingrafted  on  our  public  school  sys- 
tem. It  has  come  to  stay.  It  has  come  to  harmonize  our  developing 
systems  as  a  physical  and  an  intellectual  embryo.  It  has  come  to 
make  productive  all  teaching  and  development  at  whatever  stage  of 
growth  the  learner  may  withdraw  from  the  school.  It  has  come  for  a 
greater  purpose — to  unite  the  intellectual  to  the  highest  physical  sense, 
the  sense  that  is  purely  anthropological,  and  thus  give  to  all  scholastic 
learning  a  fibre  which  it  has  never  jfet  possessed. 

WHAT   A  SM:ALL   CITY  IS  DOING  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Hon.  n.  W.  COMTTON,  Toledo,  Ohio:  I  share  in  the  disappointment 
which  I  think  must  have  been  felt  hero  when  it  was  announced  that 
Mr.  McAllister  could  not  come.  I  had  expected  to  hear  from  him  a 
scientific  and  practical  statement  of  manual  training,  because  he  is  in 
daily  contact  with  it  and  knows  what  it  is  and  what  it  does  for  the 
pupU.  Since  learning  of  the  absence  of  Dr.  McAllister,  and  hearing 
the  remarks  and  papers  that  have  been  read  by  other  gentlemen,  I  have 
been  sorry  that  I  had  not  prepared  a  paper  too,  and  I  regret  that  I 
3536^No.  3 9 
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sliall  have  to  trutit  to  a  few  rambling  rcuiaiks  upou  tbe  snbjectot  ' 
mauual  traiuiug,  and  I  fear  that  it  will  Dot  be  interesting,  for  I  know 
tliat  I  am  ratlier  dry.  However,  I  am  going  to  talk  for  a  few  i 
ntea,  and  will  try  to  give  yon  some  idea  of  what  manual  training  is  from 
onr  point  of  view  in  the  State  from  wbicli  I  come.  1  feel,  too,  that  in 
tlie  presence  of  gentlemen  wlio  Lave  grown  veneniblo  in  the  cause  of 
cducatiou  I  ought  to  bo  a  listener,  and  if  what  I  have  to  say  is  pos- 
sessed of  any  value  it  will  be  solely  because  I  have  been  iatiuiatdy 
connected  witli  manual  training  for  a  few  years,  because  as  principal 
of  the  high  school  I  have  heard  those  classes  recite  daily  that  are  doiug 
maunal  work  and  have  had  daily  supervision  of  them.  I  would  like  to 
say  something,  too,  about  the  theory  of  manual  traiaiug,  but  you  have 
heard  considerable  about  it,  about  its  merits  and  demerits,  so  that  no- 
less  1  shonld  have  time  after  I  got  through  I  will  not  try  it,  but  will 
give  you  a  plain  statement  as  to  what  we  are  doing  in  our  city  for 
maunal  training  and  what  we  believe  to  be  its  object  and  what  it  is  ac- 
complishing. 

We  began,  in  our  humble  way,  about  four  years  ago  iu  this  work. 
We  hired  one  instructor,  a  graduate  of  the  St.  Lonis  Manual  Training 
School,  who  is  a  very  successful  instructor  in  this  work,  ami  our  suc- 
ceeds is  loi'gely  due  to  his  eSbrts  and  interest. 

We  tltt«(luparoom,  which  would  accommodate  two  classes  of  24,  with 
tools  and  benches.  We  also  had  a  recitation-room  for  a  drawing-rooni. 
We  had  also  a  drawing  class  of  15  or  20  girls  iu  freo-haud  drawing. 
The  boys  did  the  Srst  year  oue  hour  a  day  of  work  iu  drawing,  and  two 
in  shop  work,  besides  theregular  school -work.  The  interest  and  en  thus! 
asm  iu  this  work  were  very  great,  and  wo  had  more  applicatiuus  than  we 
could  receive.  Wo  were  limited  to  48  boys  and  20  girls.  This  state  of 
enthusiasm  aud  interest  we  had  to  modify  and  regulate  somewhat.  It  was 
in  danger  at  first  of  detracting  from  the  regular  mental  work,  but  since 
that  time  we  have  so  succeeded  in  adjusting  the  hours  of  recitation  aud 
hours  of  work  in  the  sliopaudin  drawing  that  the  system  is  progressing 
smoothly.  For  the  first  year  the  interest  had  become  so  great  and  the 
practical  value  of  the  report  was  so  evident  that  weerected  a  large  build- 
ing adjoining  our  high  school  buikliug.  This  building  is  120  by  00  feet, 
with  i'our  stories.  We  have  equipx)ed  that  building  with  tools  and 
benches,  two  lathes  and  forges,  drawing-rooms,  and  a  department  of 
domestic  economy  for  the  girls.  I  will  simply  stat«,  then,  without  pro- 
cccdiug  to  explain  or  to  argne  the  matter,  that  these  boys  have  taken 
this  manuiU  training  work,  drawing  and  shop  work,  and  their  daily 
work  iu  school;  that  the  greatest  success  and  satisfaction  exist.  We 
have  had  a  few  who  have  failed,  but  they  have  failed  in  everything,  and 
we  must  e.Kpect  to  find  this  occasionally.  Wo  have  simply  dropped 
them,  but  the  great  body  of  our  students  has  not  only  become  deeply 
interested,  but  has  become  very  iiroficieut. 
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If  there  is  any  one  in  this  house  who  has  any  prejudice  against  manual 
training  or  any  idea  that  it  is  not  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
school  I  would  like  to  take  him  through  that  school  some  day.  I  have 
tried  it  before,  and  1  know  that  if  I  could  take  this  opponent  through 
the  school  and  let  him  see  these  young  people  at  the  lathe,  at  the  forge, 
and  with  a  hammer  hammering  away  at  the  iron  work;  if  I  could  carry 
him  up  two  flights  of  stairs  to  the  workshops  and  let  him  see  the  lathes 
and  those  beautiful  objects  which  they  turn  out;  if  I  could  take  him  to 
the  department  of  domestic  economy,  to  the  drawing-rooms,  and  let 
him  observe  at  the  same  time  the  work  in  the  regular  classes,  I  am  con. 
fident  that  he  would  begin  to  see  its  educational  value.  I  agree  with 
the  point  which  was  made  by  the  gentleman  that  to  teach  mere  me- 
chanical dexterity,  to  acquire  that  mechanical  dexterity,  is  simply  imi- 
tating. We  do  not  do  this.  We  teach  the  pupils  to  think  and  to  express 
thought  and  to  avoid  imitating.  We  are  doing  this,  and  doing  it  with 
remarkable  success,  and  I  defy  any  man  who  examines  the  work  to  say 
that  it  is  otherwise.  I  had  myself  a  great  prejudice  against  this  school 
at  the  time  it  began.  I  shared  in  the  misgivings  of  many,  and  it  was 
not  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  overcome  this.  I  watched  for  failure  in 
the  mental  work.  I  watched  for  bad  results,  but  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  not  found  them.  I  have  found,  on  the  other  hand,  a  broad  intel- 
lectual development.  I  think  I  have  seen  where  the  pupils  become 
broader  and  more  thoughtful,  that  their  morals  and  their  habits  have 
been  improved ;  and  I  think  if  I  were  to  enumerate  some  of  the  advan- 
tages I  would  name  this  one — ^that  it  has  brought  to  the  schools  more 
pupils  than  they  have  ever  had  before.  You  know  the  disposition  of 
boys  at  10, 12,  and  13  years  of  age  to  break  away  to  the  bank  or  store 
or  factory  and  get  to  making  money — to  work,  as  they  call  it.  Our 
grammar  school  and  high  school  have  increased  in  numbers  fully  one- 
third  since  we  introduced  manual  training.  They  are  anxious  to  take 
part  in  this  work.  We  lay  special  stress  and  emphasis  upon  this  point, 
that  we  are  laying  a  good  foundation.  If  a  boy  becomes  proficient  in 
the  handling  of  tools — the  saw,  the  plane,  the  hammer,  the  square, 
chisel,  or  file — he  has  laid  the  foundation  for  all  trades.  He  is  an  imi- 
tator, he  has  mere  me3hanical  skill  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  but  he 
is  independent.  When  proficient  in  the  use  of  these  tools,  when  pro- 
ficiency in  the  making  of  his  working  design  has  been  achieved,  he  has 
one  side  of  his  nature  developed  which  has  hitherto  been  neglected. 
We  find  it  of  inestimable  value  as  an  educational  factor  in  the  school 
room.  I  say  that  one  of  the  best  results  is  the  fact  that  these  boys  all 
stay  in  school.  If  I  were  to  name  another  good  result  it  would  be,  I 
think,  the  educational  value,  the  disciplinary  power  it  gives  as  a  means 
of  interesting  them.  I  will  not  attempt  to  speak  at  length  upon  this 
subject. 

Another  decided  advantage  which  I  have  observed  is  the  direct  influ- 
ence it  has  had  upon  their  habits  of  life^  their  morals-— we  have  furnished 
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them  with  occnpation.  There  is  uo  idleness,  tliero  is  no  laziness,  in  oar 
uiauaal  traiuine  school.  The  boys  have  learDetl  industry.  I  nevcrsee 
them  ou  the  street  corners  or  engaging  in  any  vicious  occupation.  We 
cannot  get  these  hoys  to  take  a  holiday.  If  wo  give  them  WashiDg- 
ton's  birthday  or  Saturdays  they  want  to  go  into  tlie  workshops  and 
make  their  drawings,  and  to  their  work  every  day  in  the  week,  80 
that  they  are  acquiring  better  habits.  If  "Satau  finds  sorao  misebiet 
still  for  idle  hands  to  do,"  there  is  nothing  loft  for  Satau  to  do  in  that 
direction. 

Another  decided  advantage,  and  one  which  I  think  is  destin<>d  to  do 
a  great  work  iu  manual  training  thronghoiit  this  country,  ia  that  it  dig- 
iiifies  and  exalts  labor  and  the  laborer.  A.  boy  no  longer  looks  uiKm 
manual  work  as  the  esereise  of  mere  brute  force.  He  sees  iu  that  skfll 
and  power  to  develop,  and  I  know  that  these  boys  have  more  respect 
for  a  mechanic  and  for  those  industries  that  produce  wealth  in  this 
country  than  they  have  over  had  before.  The  other  day  I  saw  two  of 
these  boys  watching  a  blacksmith  as  he  finislied  the  iron  upon  his 
anvil.  They  seemed  to  gaze  ui>oa  his  every  motion.  I  asked  them  what 
they  were  interested  in,  and  they  said  they  were  watching  hioi  handle 
his  tongs,  &c. 

So  it  is  I  find  them  going  to  the  machine  shops  about  the  city,  in- 
forming themselves,  criticising  and  learning  every  day ;  and  if  we  thna 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  of  the  ttades  we  do  not 
care  anything  about  teaching  special  trades,  and  we  will  awaken  in  these 
boya  and  girls  sympathy  and  admiration  for  that  which  produces  the 
wealth  of  this  country,  for  the  laboring  man. 

IJisciplino  is  one  of  tlie  greatest  benefits  wtiicli  manual  training  will 
confer  upon  the  schools  and  people  of  our  country,  I  tliiuk  it  will  in- 
troduce ill  the  boya  sounder  judgment.  These  boys  know  the  fjualitii's 
of  the  materials,  and  they  become  critics.  If  they  ever  become  mer- 
chants or  foremen  of  great  manufacturing  iutcrcst.s  themselves  they 
can  never  be  imposed  upon  by  the  wiles  of  incompetent  men  or  by  poor 
material.  They  can  bo  their  own  inspectors.  A  year  or  so  ago  I  un- 
dertook to  build  a  house,  and  I  never  felt  until  that  time  what  a  loss  I 
had  been  the  victim  of  in  not  having  had  manual  training  in  my  cdaco- 
tion.  In  the  abscuee  of  superhitendent  or  architect  I  was  almost  help- 
less. Some  of  the  boys  came  out  to  see  the  house.  They  could  detect 
the  poor  material  and  the  incompctcTit  workman,  and  they  could  criticise 
the  tools,  and  tell  when  they  were  handled  in  the  projier  way,  while  I 
could  not.  This  is  simply  an  illustration  of  what  these  boys  will  bo  able 
to  do  us  men  when  they  are  grown  np,  when  they  have  great  responsi- 
bilities resting  upon  them.  In  whatever  occupation  they  may  be  en- 
gaged they  will  be  perfectly  competent  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

And  now  I  sliould  say  a  word  about  the  girls.  The  girls,  as  is  usual 
in  most  cases,  have  succeeded  admirably.  They  have  taken  up  wood- 
carving,  &c.,  and  have  done  work  which  is  equal  in  its  perfection  and 
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I  beauty  with  anything  that  the  boys  have  ever  done.  They  made  cases, 
;  screens,  &c.,  and  they  have  gone  on  to  higher  tasks  also.  They  have 
J  made  beaatifol  tools  which  can  be  used  in  the  shop.  Occasionally  an 
,:  accid^t  occurs,  and  very  little  is  needed  in  the  way  of  replacing  tools. 
^  Now,  the  girls  have  done  their  work  with  success,  and  their  mental  work 
:,  is  done  with  uniformity.  Occasionally  the  boys  become  careless,  bat 
^  the  work  of  the  girls  has  been  beautiful  throughout. 

Recently  we  introduced  the  department  of  domestic  economy,  to  teiich 
the  youug  girls  how  to  prepare  food  on  economic  principles.  We  have 
^  a  special  teacher  for  this  department.  I  would  like  to  have  some  of  those 
[  who  are  here  attend  that  department  and  see  those  girls  at  work  on  the 
ranges  and  tables.  I  would  like  to  have  you  go  there  and  see  the  food 
which  they  prepare,  and  taste  it.  I  think  Dr.  Dickinson  woald  like  ths^t 
department  if  he  were  to  go  there,  especially  if  he  were  hungry  and  had 
been  boarding  long  in  a  Washington  hotel.  That  food  is  well  prepared 
and  palatable,  as  I  know  from  having  tasted  itoften.  Any  one  who  comes 
in  there  and  sees  these  girls  at  work  making  their  recipes,  &c.,  another 
division  sitting  on  the  seats  waiting  for  their  turn  to  come,  would  say 
this  is  practical  education,  here  is  something  that  is  of  value  to  the 
people. 

As  to  the  theory  of  education  whether  this  ought  to  be  in  the  schools 
or  not  I  do  not  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  If  it  educates, 
if  it  develops  the  mind,  if  it  prepares  these  hands  and  minds  for  the 
battle  of  life,  if  the  people  want  it,  if  they  are  willing  to  levy  taxes  for 
it,  why  they  ought  to  have  it.  It  makes  a  symmetrical  education,  it 
develops  the  whole  nature,  and  is  of  value. 

I  will  close,  then,  by  saying  simply  this  :  That  we  think  manual  train- 
ing has  come  to  stay;  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  us  not  as  a  good 
thing  theoretically,  but  as  a  good  thing  in  its  practical  study;  wo  intend 
to  keep  it,  for  we  believe  in  it. 

We  are  going  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  spread  it  abroad,  and  before  I 
sit  down  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  man- 
ual training  is  the  lamentable  ignorance  that  prevails  as  to  what  it  is 
and  what  it  should  be.  I  get  letters,  two  or  three  a  week,  from  villages 
where  they  are  trying  to  have  manual  training  schools,  and  they  get  a 
few  tools  and  a  few  boards,  and  then  get  the  village  carpenter  and 
begin  in  this  way.  You  cannot  have  a  manual  training  school  until  you 
get  some  one  who  can  teach  it,  not  teach  boys  and  girls  some  manual 
dexterity  and  a  few  other  things  which  they  will  learn  by  mere  imitation. 
J.  you  will  go  into  a  box  factory  you  will  find  a  machine  there  which 
takes  a  piece  of  pasteboard  and  a  pot  of  paste,  cuts  the  board,  folds  it 
and  pastes  the  ends  and  puts  it  away.  That  is  what  the  imitator  really 
does,  and  this  is  just  the  difference  between  our  boys  and  the  factory. 
In  the  factory  the  finished  product  is  the  great  desideratum ;  that  is  what 
is  wanted ;  the  apprentice  who  makes  it  is  of  no  account  at  all.    We  say 
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tliat  thebest,  the  most  iin|)ortaut,  thing  is  the  boy;  wetlo  not 
thing  about  tbe  prodnct. 

Maj.  R.  BiHGHAM,  of  tbe  Bingham  School,  N.O.:  I  bare  not  bean!  tfae 
words  "North"  and  "South"  since  this  meeting  began,  Botl 
hero  lis  a  Sontbern  mau,  looking  for  the  advancement  of  my  own 
State,  and  1  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave  the  advancement  of  other  sec- 
tions iu  the  hftiida  of  those  who  have  carried  the  other  sections  so  far 
ahead  of  oura  already.  Wo  must  look  at  this  thing  from  our  standpoint. 
With  U8  wearoioacondition  of  change.  Old  things  have  piissedawuy, 
and  tbe  change  ia  for  ,U9  vaatly  for  the  better.  If  there  is  not  a  neir 
•  heaven  and  a  new  earthy  there  is  a  changed  heaven  and  a  changed  eartli, 
and  the  changed  heaven  has  no  war  cloud  on  tbe  horizon  and  tbe 
changed  earth  no  volcano  under  its  surface.  We  have  begun  a  coiidi' 
tion  of  prosperity  mucli  better  than  we  had  before  and  much  mure 
stalile. 

We  have  stability,  and  we  know  it  and  feel  it ;  so  that  when  we  look 
ahead  we  look  with  clearer  vision,  we  see  farther  and  wo  sec  nion' 
clearly  than  our  fathers  did,  who  looked  tbrongb  the  smoket]  glass  «( 
tbeir  peculiar  conditions  and  who  looked  at  things  distorted.  We  look 
at  ourselves,  and  wo  see  one  very  disagreaible  thing  about  ourselves ; 
we  see  that  we  have  done  nothing,  or  but  very  little,  in  the  past  ta 
develop  the  rich  material  which  we  have;  that  we  have  been,  and  tire 
still,  in  some  sense,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  those  who 
combine  mechanical  skill  and  tbe  raw  material,  who  take  a  ponod  of 
cotton  and  mannfaotare  it  into  $2,  or  $3,  or  $5  ;  who  create  wealth  by 
using  this  raw  material  wliich  we  turn  loose  and  make  nothing  more  of 
it;  who  create  wealtli  for  themselves  by  putting  increiised  valuoit  into 
this  raw  material,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  a  thousand-fold.  They  tell 
me  that  a  pound  of  steel  manufactured  into  the  hair-springs  of  watches 
ia  increased  one  thousand  times.  The  best  wo  have  over  done  is  to  in- 
crease two  or  three  times,  and  we  have  only  begun  to  do  that  lately- 
We  see  farther  that,  comparing  my  own  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
Massachusetts,  for  instance,  for  we  take  theKorth  as  having  done  mnch 
of  this  manual  work  and  ourselves  as  having  done  very  little,  and  jost 
see  tbe  result.  Withadvantagesof  soil  and  climate,  with  about  the  same 
population,  we  see  that  the  Stat-e  of  Massachusetts  is  worth  per  capita 
$10  to  our  $1,  and  it  does  not  take  a  man  very  learned  iu  the  schools  to 
nnderstand  what  that  means.  We  see  further  that  these  people  who 
have  wedded  the  manual  skill  to  the  raw  material  have  been  Ruecessfnl 
iu  t'very  work  that  tiiey  ever  nndertook,  ami  war  is  a  crncial  test  of  tin' 
power  to  recover.  We  see  that  this  people,  who  began  upon  that  basis, 
and  who  have  continued  upon  tliat  basis,  defeated  the  Indians,  that 
they  defeated  the  Trench  and  Indians,  that  tlioy  deieated  the  Jiritisb  in 
1770  and  again  in  1S12,  and  sonic  of  us  who  were  at  Appomattox  Court 
House  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  some  one  else  that  they  defeated. 
One  great  difficulty  with  us  was  that  we  did  not  have  tbematerial  power 
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*   to  oppose  their  material  power.    We  had  men  enoagh  to  do  most  won- 
derfal  fighting,  bat  our  material  gave  oat;   we  had  no  material  power* 
!f  They  had  it  all.    We  had  depended  npon  them  for  everything,  and  when 
i:  we  came  to  depend  npon  ourselves  we  did  not  have  the  material.    It 
;f   was  a  question  of  heavier  guns,  and  we  came  out  of  the  little  end  of 
;r    the  horn.    We  have  learned  a  most  valuable  lesson  thereby.    We  see 
:    further  that  technical  education  has  been  the  condition  of  mankind  for 
r    all  the  ages.    Even  away  back  in  the  tim  e  of  the  prophets  there  were 
f    schools  that  gave  technical  training,  tech  nical  schools,  training  lawyers 
:    and  doctors  and  teachers ;  we  see    that  the  different  governments  had 
schools  to  train  officers  and  sold  iers,  as  we  see  that  all  this  has  been 
going  on  in  the  past,  and  we  look  distinctly  at  the  fcict  that  we  have  no 
.technical  or  manual  training  schools  of  any  kind  in  the  South.    There 
are  two  or  three  supported  by  endowment,  but  none  where  any  really 
valuable  technical  training  can  be  obtained.    There  is  a  good  deal  of 
talk  of  manual  training.    Man  has  been  called   a  knowing  animal,  a 
talking  animal,  a  thinking  animal ;  perha  ps  one  of  the  best  possible  defi- 
nitions is  a  tool-using  animal. 

Now  look  at  the  human  hand.  Many  animals  have  five  digits,  just 
as  man  has,  but  man  is  the  only  one  that  has  this  power  of  presenting 
the  thumb  either  in  the  same  plane  or  out  of  it  at  right  angles  with  the 
fingers.  The  other  digits  make  man  a  tool-using  animal,  the  thumb 
serving  as  the  hand-screw  to  the  otherwise  useless,  jaws  of  the  vise. 
He  clamps  the  tool  with  the  fingers  and  holds  it.  Consequently  man 
is  the  only  animal  that  has  this  simple  power  of  turning  the  hand  over 
upon  the  elbow  joint. 

No  other  animal  has  it.  Our  common  English  ancestry  saw  this  fact 
and  they  crystallized  it  in  their  common  speech.  A  lazy  person  won't 
do  ''a  hand's  turn."  An  ingenious  person  can  "turn  his  hand"  to  any- 
thing. There  it  is.  It  is  this  power  which  enables  man  to  grasp  a  tool 
with  his  hand  and  then  to  present  that  tool  in  any  direction.  He  strikes 
it  up  or  down,  to  the  right  and  left ;  without  any  hesitation  at  all  it  is 
laid  down.  We  of  the  South  absolutely  have  not  the  respectable  train- 
ing schools  necessary  for  the  jmrpose  of  getting  the  skill  out  of  that 
hand  and  arm.  I  say  without  any  hesitation  that  as  a  practical  ques- 
tion  we  cannot  introduce  manual  training  into  the  schools  of  the  South. 
Much  as  it  ought  to  be  introduced-,  and  as  we  need  it,  the  conditions 
there  do  not  justify  it  now.  There  is  already  too  much  stuffing  in  our 
public  schools.  The  average  teacher,  I  believe,  seems  to  think  that 
the  average  child  is  an  empty  gun  and  that  he  must  load  it;  whereas 
the  child  is  a  loaded  gun,  and  a  magazine  gun  at  that,  loaded  by  the 
Almighty,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  fire  that  gun.  We 
do  not  want  to  stuff  the  child.  We  want  to  give  him  the  power  to 
think,  to  make  an  intellectual  gymnast  of  him,  and  a  physical  gymnast. 
Oerman  schools  are  far  ahead  of  as  in  this.  They  go  through  the 
laborious  process  of  training  the  mind  with  an  accuracy  that  we  hardly 
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realize  in  this  couutry.  A  chil'l  sons  from  onu  school  to  another.  There 
was  tliere  a  great  outcry  from  tlie  schools  of  technology  and  sciontitiu 
acliools  that  their  pupils  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  university.  Tbe 
idea,  was  that  they  would  take  a  university  course  in  science  and  excel 
all  others,  but  when  they  got  there  It  was  found  that  they  were  rapidly 
distanced  by  the  men  who  h  ad  studied  science  for  the  first  tinjo  in  the 
University ;  the  men  who  had  been  studying  science  all  their  lives  were 
distanced  by  the  men  who  had  not  studied  science  at  all. 

A  geutleiuan  who  had  been  on  a  trip  up  the  Nile  told  lue  that  the 
most  remarkable  talent  be  had  ever  witnessed  was  iu  some  of  the  nn- 
tivcs.  There  he  found  an  Egyptian  Servant  boy  who  spoko  ten  lan- 
guages. He  asked  him  how  he  had  learned,  and  he  said  that  be  had 
gone  up  the  l^ile  with  a  family  of  English  nobility ;  that  ho  knew  that 
they  were  rich  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  money ;  he  wanted  somo  uf  tho 
money,  and  so  he  had  learned  to  speak  tho  langnages  in  order  that  ho 
might  obtain  it.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  lingual  skill,  but  be  bad  oo 
mental  sk  ill ;  he  had  a  skilful  tongue,  but  no  mind ;  that  was  the  defect. 
We  cannot  iu  the  South  do  anything  without  mechanical  skill.  Thii 
people  there  hardly  realize  the  dlfilculty  that  they  have  to  contend 
witli.  Take,  for  instance,  Massachusetts  and  North  Carolina.  W« 
arc  seven  tunes  as  large,  but  have  only  one-tentb  the  manufactnrct*  of 
Maasaehusetts.  Take  nine-tenths  of  tho  money  away  from  Massachu- 
setts au<l  spread  the  one-tenth  that  thoy  bare  left  over  seven  times  thti 
iwop  le  they  have. 

Another  thing.  Take  Massachusetts  again,  A  large  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  live  in  cities  and  towns  where  they  can  get  access 
to  each  other.  With  ua  one  twenty-third  of  onr  people  live  in  cities  and 
towns,  and  you  cannot  get  at  tho  rest. 

It  is  extremely  dififlcnlt  for  us  to  get  enough  together  to  make  a  good 
school.  We  labor  under  difficulties  that  people  do  not  appreciate  at 
all,  and  wo  have  done  a  great  deal  more  than  other  people  would  do 
uuder  these  peculiar  circumstances.  It  is  very  ditllcnlt  for  ua  to  get  any 
good  teachers.  If  you  put  upon  the  teacher  this  mcch;inical  training, 
which  he  does  not  know  and  has  had  no  oi)portunity  to  loam,  and  put 
upon  the  child  a  mechanical  training  when  be  vanTiot  read  or  write, 
what  progress  areyou  going  to  makel  We  sec  you  from  the  2.'orth,  where 
you  have  the  advantages  which  money  can  give,  and  by  seeing  this 
thing  done,  we  see  you  disputing  about  this,  wo  see  you  saying  that  it 
has  come  tostay,  and  saying  that  it  has  not  come  to  stay,  &a.  Wc  look  at 
it  and  draw  our  own  conclusions  about  it;  and  we  havcresnlved  this,  .tt 
teasti  that  wo  are  to  educate  the  public  sentiment  of  our  people,  to  call 
their  attention  to  this  fact  of  our  weakness  and  to  the  source  of  the 
strength  of  other  communities.  We  will  call  our  people's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  millions  in  it,  and  they  will  begin  to  try  to  get 
millions  out  of  it.  Wo  have  as  good  a  right  totheni  as  any  one,  and  we 
aro  going  to  have  them.     Those  who  have  been  called  upon  to  talk  upon 
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tiiis  sabject  have  urged  the  idea  upon  oar  people  that  there  is  money 
in  it.  The  peculiar  circamstauces  of  oar  situation  are  favorable  to  it. 
We  want  to  show  that  there  is  just  as  much  power  in  the  unskilled  as 
in  the  skilled  brain,  and  we  want  to  show  our  people  .that  they  must 
combine  the  two  to  be  wealthy  and  powerful.  They  are  thinking  about 
it  now  in  a  way  that  would  surprise  you  if  you  could  know  it.  Some  of 
you  think  that  our  people  have  no  mechanical  skill.  I  think  it  is  in 
them.  Think  of  it  for  a  moment.  Who  built  the  first  ironclad  that 
changed  the  whole  conditions  of  naval  warfare  I  She  was.  built  at  Nor- 
folk, and  came  out  and  did  what  she  could.  It  was  the  Merrimac,  a 
Southern  invention,  built  by  Southern  people,  and  if  we  had  had  a 
chance  to  get  her  out  before  the  Monitor  was  made  something  would 
have  happened  that  did  not  happen.  Where  did  the  torpedo  come 
from  t  If  you  will  look  at  the  naval  history  of  the  war  you  will  find 
that  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  of  the  Federal  ships  were  blown  up 
by  torpedoes  during  the  war,  and  that  wherever  we  got  a  chance  wo 
used  these  torpedoes.  That  has  produced  another  change  in  naval 
warfare.  Do  you  think  that  a  people  who  did  that  have  no  mechanical 
skill? 

Another  illustration.  I  once  heard  a  lawyer  defending  his  client  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  man  of  mechanical  skill.  It  was  during  the 
war,  and  practical  prohibition  had  gone  into  eft'ect.  We  did  not  have 
corn  enough  in  those  days,  and  a  stringent  law  was  passed  against  turn- 
ing corn  into  corn-juice.  They  prosecuted  people  for  it.  Now,  this  fel- 
low began  to  furnish  some  of  the  article,  and  the  authorities  began  to  bo 
suspicious ;  so  he  was  arrested.  When  he  was  tried  his  lawyer  proved 
distinctly  that  he  had  made  it  out  of  persimmons,  and  defended  him  upon 
this  ground.  The  lawyer  said :  "  Now,  we  all  need  mechanical  skill,  and 
that  is  what  we  have  not  had,  and  what  we  must  have.  Now,  my  client 
has  set  a  brilliant  example.  He  takes  an  utterly  worthless  article  and 
manufactures  a  good  drink;  but  he  does  not  stop  at  that,  he  has  im- 
proved his  invention  by  putting  a  little  corn  into  it,  and  he  has  gone  on 
and  improved  it  until  he  has  learned  to  make  a  very  respectable  whiskey 
without  one  particle  of  persimmons  in  if 

Now,  I  believe  that  wo  have  in  the  South  advantages  that  no  other 
people  ever  had.  The  fabric  of  our  civilization  has  been  broken  up,  but 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  develop. 

Some  one  asked  Newton  why  he  saw  so  much  further  than  other  men 
saw,  and  ho  said  it  was  because  he  stood  upon  the  shoulders  of  genius. 
We  look  upon  the  geniuses  of  the  present  time  to  see  what  they  have  done 
and  will  do.  We  look  for  the  skill  in  their  schools,  for  the  skill  in  their 
mechanical  schools,  in  their  normal  schools  and  universities,  and  espe- 
cially for  their  skilled  hands.  We  are  looking  for  it  and  finding  it,  and 
you  only  have  to  look  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  see  that  we  have  begun 
to  get  the  dollars  out  of  [t.  There  is  nothing  to  stimulate  a  mjaai  like  get- 
ting some  money  out  of  something.     We  have  just  as  keen  an  eye  for 
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tbedoUarii  as  any  Yniikee  in  the  land.  We  feci  that  the  way  to  bT* 
tkia  |K>wer  in  to  wmI  (lur  r<tw  material  to  oar  luecbanieal  skill,  attA  n 
will  e«t  it.  Iheanl  a  storj' once  of  a  boy  whose  fatber  bad  di«l,a< 
h«  wiiDted  to  hare  him  prayed  out  of  purgatory,  so  he  itaid  a  small  ma 
of  money  to  ^ct  hts  head  out  aocl  his  arms  out.  »ud  then  they  demaaM 
a  cousiderable  sum  of  mouey  to  get  the  rest  of  his  body  oat,  bat  Ib«  Iw 
8uid :  *'  Xo ;  I  kuow  my  dad  too  well ;  I  kaow  that  if  be  was  so  Dear  est  m 
that  all  thnnder  couldu't  bold  him,"  Now,  what  I  hare  to  say  is  thai  wto 
we  in  the  South  are  looking  for  is  tbis :  Wc  mngt  get  tliei  faeails  of  un 
ehildreii  out  of  tbe  purgatory  of  ignorauce.  and  Chen  w»  most  gvt  tk 
IiandH  of  those  fibildreu  out  of  tbe  {mrg;itory  of  unskilfnlnees,  an<I  mint 
w»  do  this  we  have  laid  the  foundation  for  greatness  aud  i>uw«r,B 
North  and  South,  upon  a  basis  that  will  make  this  oonntry  gtvatvr  Vua 
it  ever  was  before,  and  we  of  the  South  intend  to  have  just  ait  large  i 
share  in  tbat  greatness  as  aiiytiody  else. 

UpoH  tbe  uoucliL'iiuu  of  Mii^or  Biugbam's  remarkit,  at  L0.15  i>.  ni.,  tlw 
couvtiution  n(\journed. 

SEVENTH  SESSION. 

The  I>epartment  was  t;alleil  to  order  at  10  o'clock  a.  m..  Tlmrsdar. 
March  17. 

Tbe  PbesioknT:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  iotnKlitcing  lioD.  J.  ^V. 
Holcombe,  State  siiperiut«udent  of  public  instruction  of  Tudiaiia. 

Mr.  Holcombe  read  the  following  paper : 

A   SV-STini    OK    GIiAl>lSG    FOIE    COTNTRY    SCHOOLS, 

The  difliciiUy  in  -rradinj:  ;i  country  school,  still  nioro  in  grading  uni 
fonnly  a  imrnhor  of  country  schools,  lies  not  in  devising  a  plan  but  in 
ainilyiiig  it;  or,  more  cunviitly,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  devise  auy 
plan  which  can  be  made  to  operate  in  the  almost  iuflnitely  varied  wti 
ditions  and  sun-onndings  of  sehoolwork  in  the  country.  We  may  pre- 
scribe a  perfect  course  of  stuilies,  comprising  all  the  essentials  of  a  com- 
mon school  education,  :iiid  presenting  ca<;li  subject  at  its  proiwr  time 
and  place, — a  course  arnmgcd  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  organic 
relation  of  the  branches  and  wiili  the  order  of  minddevelopraeut,  thi' 
work  stated  in  dctiiiT,  duly  divided  ;iud arranged  in  logical  and  psycbu- 
logical  onlcr, — but  when  iteomcstoenforcingsuch  a  course  in  tbe  avorajre 
country  school — well,  a  little  rcllecliou  on  what  such  a  school  is,  may  well 
call  a  halt  to  the  ventiiresoiiie  innovator,  or  will  at  least  remove  the  won- 
der that  this  work  of  grading  lias  been  so  long  delayed.  "A  few  year,* 
ago,"'  writes  a  county  snpcrintcnilent,  concerning  the  country  schools. 
"  what  a  boy  Ktudietl  was  determined  by  his  own  caprice  or  by  family 
tradition  and  custom.  The  teacher,  confronted  by  forty  or  fifty  pupils. 
Ibund  as  nuniy  ilillVrcnt  courses  of  study,  aud  was  comi>elled  to  pass 
day  after  day  in  giving  individnal  lessons  to  individual  pupils,  lu  such 
asebooi  much   time  and  energy  were  wasted,  the  greatest  amoaut  o( 
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labor  being  required  to  produce  the  smallest  result.  It  is  easy  to  be 
seen,  also,  that  such  training — if  it  may  be  called  training — serves  to  in- 
tensify family  traits;  that  the  studying  of  two  or  three  branches  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others  produces  unsymmetrically  developed  minds,  and 
fosters  and  aggravates  individual  idiosyncracies."  Another  thoughtful 
and  scholarly  county  superintendent  describes  the  partial,  imperfect, 
hap-hazard  work  of  the  country  schools,  and  the  incomplete  results  of 
a  child's  training  therein,  substantially  as  follows  : 

pupils  have  been  allowed  to  pass  throngli  school,  giving  attention  to  but  few 
branches  and  neglecting  others  equally  essential ;  pupils  are  advanced  rapidly  in 
some  studies,  while  in  others  they  make  slow  progress  because  these  latter  wore  not 
commenced  at  proper  times  or  given  duo  attention  ;  pupils  are  required  to  study  the 
same  parts  of  the  same  branches  year  after  yoar  till  all  interest  is  dead,  or  are  pro- 
moted not  from  any  evidence  of  scholarship  but  at  the  importunity  of  the  child,  the 
whim  of  the  parent,  when  the  book  is  worn  out,  or  when  the  teacher  wishes  to  appear 
as  making  progress.  Two  wrongs  are  done  the  child  by  allowing  these  systemless 
ways  to  control  his  career — he  does  not  acquire  all  the  knowledge  that  is  his  due,  and 
what  he  does  acquire  is  without  regard  to  symmetrical  development.  **  Who  ever 
finishes  anything  in  a  country  school  f  is  a  current  question.  A  majority  of  the 
children  obtain  a  knowledge  of  only  four  branches  and  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
those. 

Such  testimony  might  be  accumulated  indefinitely,  for  innumerable 
have  been  the  comments  on  this  state  of  things,  in  which  <^  a  pupil 
might  have  finished  the  Fifth  Eeader  and  never  have  studied  geography 
or  might  bo  quite  proficient  in  arithmetic  without  any  knowledge  of 
grammar."  Indeed,  the  picture  of  the  old-time  country  school,  i)re- 
served  to  us  in  song  and  story,  is  interesting  and  not  uninstructive. 
The  teacher  was  there  and  the  birch  or  hickory  also,  and  on  benches  of 
some  kind  the  boys  and  girls,  miscalled  '^  scholars.'^  Classification  was 
carried  to  the  last  point  of  subdivision  possible  without  dividing  a 
pupil ;  that  is,  each  pupil  was  a  class  to  himself  in  every  subject  he 
studied.  The  teacher's  time  was  occupied  with  hearing  lessons,  giving 
from  two  to  ten  minutes  to  each  class  (as  defined  above),  and  in  whip- 
ping the  unfortunates  whoui  the  tedious  hours,  vacant  of  occupation  in 
well-directed  studies,  inevitably  drove  into  mischief  and  disorder.  The 
text-books  were  as  varied  as  the  generations  from  which  they  had  been 
handed  down.  It  is  clear  that  in  such  schools  a  great  deal  depended  on 
the  genius  of  the  i>upils,  on  their  having  "  a  natural  aptitude  or  affinity 
for  knowledge.'' 

If  anything  further  is  needed  to  show  that  the  country  schools  had  to 
be  reformed,  the  consideration  of  two  points  will  be  sufficient:  (1)  Ap- 
proximately three-fourths  of  the  educational  work  of  this  nation  is  done 
in  and  for  the  country  schools,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  of  a  State  that 
may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative,  where  73  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren were  enumerated  in  the  country,  82  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were 
employed  in  the  country,  and  68  per  cent,  of  the  revenues  were  ex- 
pended in  the  country.  (2)  The  statutes  of  the  States  pres^ibe  certain 
branches  for  instruction  in  the  school,  whence  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the 
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people  wt7{  that  ei'ei-y  child  sliotilil  hare  aa  oppurtuQity  to  acqaireal 
of  these  branches  aa  the  couatitueuts  of  his  eommun  school  exlacation,..! 

Thu  country  schools,  then,  the  sole  dependence  of  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  tbe  people,  having  failed  of  their  purpose — to  lead  the  children 
toward  the  possesaioii  of  all  their  facalties,  or,  id  Herbert  SpciiocH^ 
phrase,  "to  prepare  for  complete  living" — it  became  uiauifest  that 
something  must  be  done  to  make  theni  fulfil  this  purpose,  that  the  Inn 
of  tiic  land  might  be  eouiplted  with,  and  that  the  revmiues  of  the  people 
might  yield  a  return.  Grading  was  the  e\pe<lient  resorted  to.  It  was 
conceived  that  an  authoritative  course  of  studies  which  should  be  gener- 
ally enforced  in  the  country  schools  was  what  was  ucedoid  ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  uumberlesa  difficulties  in  the  way,  many  townsbipsj  not  a  few 
counties,  and  several  States  have  made  efforts  tosccuro  uuiformity  of 
classification,  as  a  rule,  with  steady  progress  towards  success  and  most 
beneficial  effects  upon  their  schools.  Thoiigii  produciug  an  uufortu- 
nato  confusiou,  through  the  usoof  au  old  term  in  a  new  application,  tbe 
process  is  generally  called  gradation,  a  graded  course  of  studies  being 
applied  to  each  school  though  coutaiue«l  within  but  n  single  room. 

This  grading  is  analogous  to  the  grading  of  schools  iu  a  city,  but 
modified  to  suit  the  very  dilFtToot  couditious.  Iu  the  city  a  large  uuiu- 
her  of  children  are  to  be  provided  for.  About  four  hundred  arc  assigned 
to  au  eight-room  building.  They  are  then  parted  into  eight  divistous, 
according  to  ago  and  advuncemuut  (which  will  iu  the  main  correspoud} ; 
each  division  is  assigned  to  a  separate  room,  in  charge  of  a  single 
teacher,  and  with  a  little  transferring  between  neighboring  buiUHngi* 
it  can  generally  be  brought  about  that  the  rooms  will  average  fifty  pupils 
each,  and  that  all  tho  pupils  iu  a  room  will  be  of  nearly  the  same  age 
and  will  study  tho  same  subjects.  Tlie  work  thenceforivard  is  simple 
enough.  The  teacher  divides  tho  pupils  into  two  sections,  hears  each 
section  recite  twice  in  tlie  forenoon  and  tnice  iu  tho  afternoon,  with 
time  to  spare  for  general  and  special  exeiidsea,  and  tlms  within  the 
school  year  carries  all  together  over  tiie  subjects  assigned  to  tho  gra<h'. 
Nest  year  these  pupils  are  promoted  to  tho  next  higher  grade,  and  so 
are  carried  forward  from  year  t-o  year  to  tho  completion  of  the  course. 

The  conditions  that  surround  the  country  school  are  very  difi'erent 
from  these,  and  the  i)robtem  is  far  more  difhcult.  To  a  modest  house  of 
one  room,  to  bo  taught  by  a  single  teacher,  come  thirty  to  sixty  pupils 
6  to  21  years  of  age,  and  representing  iu  their  advancement  all  the 
eight  lower  grades  of  the  city  schools,  with  perhaps  several  of  the 
four  gnules  of  the  city  high  school  added,  and  tho  law  permits  them  to 
demand  instruction  iu  from  six  to  ten  diil'erent  subjects.  Certainly  the 
gradation  of  such  a  schuul  so  that  so  many  pupils  may  bo  taught  so 
many  branches  by  one  person  is  uo  easy  task.  It  involves  three  steps : 
First,  arranging  a  course  of  study;  second,  placing  or  classifying  the 
pupils  under  the  appropriate  divisions  of  the  course;  third,  providiug 
for  the  promotion  of  pupils  from  ono  division  to  another. 
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Of  these  the  first  is  the  least  difficult,  for  the  general  principles  upon 
which  a  course  of  studies  should  be  constructed  are  commonplace  in 
pedagogical  literature.  The  law  prescribes  the  subject-matter,  usually 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history,  and 
physiology — called  often  "  the  common  branches."  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances one  or  more  additional  branches  may  be  required,  as  alge- 
bra, Latin  or  German,  or  a  science  study.  Let  these  subjects  be  outlined 
in  a  table  which  shall  "  state  clearly  and  definitely  the  work  intended," 
shall  divide  the  work  into  parts  "  arranged  in  their  logical  and  psycho- 
logical orders — considering  the  parts  themselves  in  the  order  of  depend- 
ence and  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  child  in  the  order  of  mind- 
growth  (I  quote  the  terms  of  this  recipe  from  a  logical  and  psychological 
writer), and  allot  approximately^  the  time  for  completing  each  part"— 
and  you  have  your  course  of  study. 

The  work  of  classifying  the  pupils  is  the  teacher's  difficulty,  requir- 
ing nice  discrimination,  perseverance  and  firmness,  and  much  tact  in 
dealing  with  children  and  parents.  This  subject  may  be  dismissed  with 
the  passing  remark  that,  the  readers  being  the  basis  of  the  course  of 
study,  the  pupil's  proficiency  in  reading,  somewhat  modified  by  his 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  will  determine  his  grade ;  and  that  even  grad- 
ing is  not  to  be  expected  or  insisted  upon,  but  every  pupil  must  at 
first  be  placed  in  each  branch  j  ust  where  his  advancement  in  that  branch 
entitles  him  to  go.  Time  and  circumstances  will  bring  about  an  even 
grading,  as  far  as  such  is  necessary. 

The  third-mentioned  consideration— j^rowo^ion — is,  in  connection  with 
the  element  of  time,  one  of  the  serious  obstacles  to  a  course  of  study. 
The  city  schools  give  eight  years  to  the  common  branches  which  we 
are  dealing  with.  With  a  separate  teacher  for  each  grade,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  adapting  the  grades  to  the  school  years,  promoting  at  the 
end  of  each  year.  Indeed,  through  the  necessary  alternation  of  study 
and  recitation  the  teacher  can  manage  two  grades  as  easily  as  one,  and 
the  so  called  half  grades,  with  semi-annual  promotions,  result,  in  fact, 
though  not  in  name,  in  sixteen  grades. 

In  the  country  school  it  is  not  practicable  to  promote  from  grade  to 
grade  more  than  once  each  year,  and  even  annual  promotion  is  anything 
but  a  simple  matter.  The  problem  is  this :  If  we  allow  eight  years  for 
the  course,  and  promote  each  year,  and  give  each  grade  four  recitations 
a  day,  how  many  classes  must  our  single  teacher  hear  daily  !  Answer, 
thirty-two.  Manifestly  too  many !  So  we  must  contrive  to  reduce  the 
number  of  grades.  Examining,  then,  the  composition  of  the  school,  we 
find  that  a  large  proportion,  approaching  30  percent,  are  the  new  pupils, 
near  6  years  of  age,  who  must  bo  taught  from  the  very  beginning. 
Their  number  and  the  kind  of  instruction  they  require  justify  and  ne- 
cessitate forming  them  into  a  class  by  themselves.  This  will  be  the 
fir$t  grade  J  and  the  aim  of  the  teacher  will  be  to  teach  them  to  read  in 
the  First  Reader,  and  to  give  them  a  start  in  numbers  within  ttie  year. 
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aiiotber  half  liour  to  stiidy  of  tbo  same  subject,  aud  spends  au 
a  half  ill  a  jHesenbeil  course  of  rtiad|ii>;  in  javenilo  histories,  bi< 
travels,  and  fictiou,  the  bonks  for  this  purpose  being  etipplied  ftaia 
school  libraries.    At  3.J0  sueb  members  of  the  sixth  grude  as  ore 
to  help  in  the  cYenin^  work  of  the  farm  may  be  dismissed,  irhilfi 
may  tumaiu  tu  joiu  the  tost  of  the  8(;hool  in  spellia^  or  some 
general  exercises. 

To  the  effeeiive  working  of  the  coarse  a  daily  iirogrammo  of 
and  recitations  is  essential,  which  should  sot  forth  ob  a  churl  < 
what  each  gruOo  must  do  at  every  jieriod  of  the  day.     This  wiU  pi 
thu  waste  of  time  by  the  pnpils  and  the  need  of  ooiistaut  dirccttOMi 
the  teacher. 

To  carry  on  the  conrse  of  study  the  nsnal  helps,  stiinalaiit^^  ftod  tf 
pliauces  employed  iu  cities  are  necessary — :t:j  examiuatioos  by  tb 
teacher  and  by  the  superint^udent,  teacher's  reconia  and  reports,  on- 
tificates  and  awards  to  pupils,  and  the  graduation  exercises  on  mmiib' 
tionof  the  fifth  grade.  These  last  have  proved  a  most  |K>wcrfhJ  iatvbtin 
to  pupils  and  have  wonderfully  awakened  the  iulerest  of  patvnUud 
the  public.  Their  influence  in  inducing  regularity  of  attendaocA  l^ 
continuance  in  the  scliool  surpasses  anything  that  has  yet  been  deriwi 

Thns  far  we  have  been  considering  a  single  school.  But  if  gradk 
tiou  is  a  good  thing,  it  is  desirable  that  every  country  school  shoaM 
graded.  -  If  this  be  oEfeeted  it  is  almost  nec^jisary  that  all  the 
of  the  aame  neighborhood  be  graded  alike ;  there  is  great  utili^-l 
uniformity  within  each  county,  and  if  so  much  can  be  Attained  itii 
cLTtiiiiily  pitssilile  iiiid  iu  iiuiny  wiiys  desirable  thut  all  thy  counties  rf 
II State  should  adopt  the  same  phiii.  The  agetioii-a  through  which  tliii 
can  best  be  efTcclcd  are:  (1)  a  siiperiiitendeiit  of  public  instructioo; 
(2)  a  State  board  of  eiliicatiou  ;  (3)  county  superintendents ;  (4)  coanlj 
boards  of  education  ;  (">)  IimliI  school  bonnla  for  cities  and  towns.  aM 
boards  or  single  trustees  for  townships ;  (G)  school  suiH'rintendents  fot 
cities,  and  school  princiiials  fur  towns  and  townships. 

These  several  agencies  ntlord  a  couiploto  yet  simple  organization,  rf 
which  ouch  part  is  essmitial  to  the  whole,  and  the  whole  and  each  [taii 
are  essential  to  the  general  enfoicemcnt  of  a  course  of  studies;  tx 
the  grading  of  the  country  schinils,  us  I  apprehend  the  qaestion.  in 
volves  the  whole  subject  of  the  administration  of  the  system  of  public 
educatiou,  implying  ii  control  and  supervision  over  the  training  o( 
teachera  iu  uurnial  schools  and  institutes,  determining  their  quaIiGc» 
tions  by  examiuiitious,  assigning  them  to  positions  and  regnlatinj 
their  compensation;  over  the  organization  and  miinngcment  of  thf 
schools  gcner:il]y,a]id  tlie  correlation  of  different  kinds  of  schools  amon; 
themselves  ;  over  the  schrtion  and  supjily  of  text-books  and  apparatus— 
a  highly  ccutralizcil  liiit  at  the  same  time  a  perfectly  Scxible  system. 

Rut  11  discnwsinn  of  these  parts  of  tht-  subject  would  cover  the  wbob 
range  of  school  supervision,  wliich  is  beyond  the  i>roviuceorthiKiwi«c. 
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ring  in  tho  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades.  This  disturbance  arises 
from  annual  promotions  in  biennial  classes,  which  causes  each  section 
of  pupils  promoted  to  go  through  an  experience  of  alternate  hastening 
and  retardation.  Those  who  enter  a  new  grade,  being  classed  with 
pupils  who  have  been  in  it  a  year,  must  be  hastened  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  keep  up  with  these  latter,  and  the  next  year  must  in  turn  bo  held 
back  to  accommodat<3  the  new  additions.  To  meet  this  state  of  things 
methods  of  teaching  will  be  followed  whicli  would  not  be  necessary  or 
permissible  in  the  city  graded  school.  The  work  of  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  grades  will  be  done  with  the  understanding  that  practically 
inuch  of  it  is  to  be  gone  over  twice  by  each  pupil. 

Such  in  theory  and  practice  is  the  five-grade  system  of  classification 
for  a  district  school,  the  one  adopted  in  Indiana,  extensively  followed 
in  Illinois,  and  generally  recognized,  I  believe,  as  the  most  practicable 
that  has  been  tried.  In  its  workings  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  but  it 
is  an  immense  improvement  over  the  old-fashioned  ungraded  school, — 
as  much  better  as  certainty  is  better  than  chance,  though  it  be  the  cer- 
tainty of  but  a  moderate  result  against  the  chance  of  considerably  more. 
In  practice  the  promotion  difficulty,  so  strongly  colored  above,  seldom 
causes  as  great  disturbance  as  its  statement  would  suggest.  No  two 
country  schools  are  alike,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  several 
grades  will  vary  indefinitely,  as  much  as  hands  in  a  rubber  of  whist, 
though  a  decrease  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  will  generally  be  found. 
Thus,  usually,  the  extreme  number  of  classes  can  be  reduced  by  com- 
bining two  grades  in  some  subject,  as  geography  or  numbers,  and  often 
an  entire  grade  may  be  unrepresented,  thus  giving  more  time  for  the 
others. 

The  work  laid  out  for  a  teacher  in  the  common  branches  would  seem 
to  be  enough  for  one  mortal ;  but  with  his  school  well  graded  a  teacher 
of  superior  qualifications  and  physical  endurance  can  handle  three  ad- 
ditional branches  if  one  of  these  be  bookkeeping.  Let  us  select  as  the 
other  two  algebra  and  Latin.  The  older  pupils  who  pursue  these 
studies,  constituting  a  sixth  grade,  will  rise  early  and  do  their  morning 
•'chores;"  without  waiting  for  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  they 
will  set  out  so  as  to  reach  the  school  at  8.30  and  recite  in  algebra  for 
half  an  hour.  At  9  the  school  will  assemble,  and  fifteen  minutes  will  be 
spent  in  singingand  in  literary  or  devotional  exercises.  The  sixth  grade 
will  receive  no  more  attention  from  the  teacher  for  tho  present,  but 
will  spend  the  time  till  recess  in  studying  algebra  and  Latin.  At  10.30 
recess  for  a  quarter  of  an  hou'r.  Then  the  sixth  grade,  our  algebra 
class,  gives  an  unbroken  hour  to  work  upon  a  set  of  books,  during  the 
last  fifteen  minutes  of  which  all  the  other  grades  are  occui)ied  with 
slates  and  drawing-books,  and  the  work  of  all  is  inspected  by  the  teacher. 
Then  follows  fifteen  minutes  of  writing  in  copy-books  by  the  whole 
school,  and  noon  is  reached.  At  1  o'clock  the  sixth  grade  recites  Latin 
fyf  )»dlf  an  boar,  before  the  rest  of  the  school  assembles,  then  gives 
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anotber  balf  Lour  to  study  of  tbo  same  eubjMt,  aud  spetids  anhonram) 
a  balf  iu  a  prescribed  aourse  of  reading  in  JuvunilobistorieB,  biognipliy, 
trjvvela,  and  fiction,  tbe  books  for  this  parpose  being  supplied  from  the 
Kclioollibraries.  At  3.30  sucli  niemberu  of  tbe  sixtb  grade  as  nro  needed 
to  belp  iu  the  evening  work  of  the  farm  may  be  dismissed,  while  otbera 
may  remain  tojoin  the  rest  of  the  school  iu  spelling  or  somo  kliiil  of 
general  exercises. 

To  the  effeciive  working  of  the  course  a  daily  programme  of  studies 
and  recitations  is  essential,  which  should  set  forth  oil  a  chart  exactly 
what  each  grade  must  do  at  every  period  of  the  day.  This  will  prevent 
tbo  waste  of  time  by  the  pupils  and  tbe  need  of  constant  directions  by 
tbo  teacher. 

To  carry  ou  the  course  of  study  the  usual  helps,  stimulants,  and  ap> 
pliauces  employed  iu  cities  are  necessary — as  examinations  by  tbe 
teacher  and  by  tbe  snperiuteudent,  teacher's  records  and  reports,  cer- 
tillcates  and  awards  to  pupils,  aud  the  graduation  exercises  on  comple- 
tion of  the  fifth  grade.  These  last  have  proved  a  most  powerful  incentive 
to  pupils  and  have  wonderfully  awakened  the  interest  of  parents  and 
the  public.  Their  iufiuence  in  inducing  regularity  of  attendance  and 
continuance  iu  the  school  surpasses  anything  that  has  yet  beeu  deWse^l. 

Thus  far  wo  bavo  been  considering  a  single  school.  But  if  gradit- 
ttoti  is  a  good  thing,  it  is  desirable  that  every  country  school  should  he 
graded,  -  If  this  be  effected  it  is  almost  neiiessary  that  all  tbe  schouls 
of  the  same  neighborhood  bo  graded  alike ;  there  is  great  atility  in 
uniformity  within  each  county,  aud  if  so  much  cau  be  attained  it  \» 
certainly  possible  and  in  many  ways  desirable  that  all  tbo  couuties  of 
a  State  should  adopt  tbo  satuo  plan.  The  agencies  through  which  thia 
cau  best  bo  effected  are:  (1)  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction; 
(2J  a  State  board  of  education ;  (3)  county  superintendents ;  (4)  coouty 
boards  of  education  ;  (5)  local  school  boards  for  cities  and  towns,  and 
boards  or  single  trustees  for  townships;  {G)  school  superintendents  for 
cities,  and  school  principals  for  towns  and  townsbii)s. 

These  several  agencies  allord  ii  complete  yet  simple  organization,  of 
which  each  part  is  essential  to  tbe  whole,  and  the  whole  and  each  part 
are  essential  to  the  general  enforcement  of  a  course  of  studies;  for 
the  grading  of  the  country  schools,  as  I  ai>probcnd  the  question,  in- 
volves the  whole  subject  of  the  ad  niiuist  ration  of  the  system  of  jmblic 
education,  implying  a  control  and  supervision  over  the  training  of 
teachers  iu  normal  schools  aud  institutes,  detcrmiinng  their  qualifica- 
tions by  examinations,  assigning  them  to  positions  and  regulating 
their  compensation;  over  tlie  organization  and  management  of  tbe 
schools  generally,  and  thocorrelation  of  different  kinds  of  schools  among 
themselves ;  over  the  selection  aud  supply  of  text-books  and  a^tparatus — 
a  highly  centralized  but  at  tbe  same  time  a  perfectly  flexible  system. 

But  a  discussion  of  these  parts  of  the  subject  would  cover  the  whole 
range  of  school  supervision,  which  is  beyoud  the  province  of  this  paper. 
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In  condasion,  much  is  urged  about  individuality  and  the  liberty  of 
the  teacher,  while  we  seem  in  this  paper  to  have  cast  a  stereotype  form, 
an  inflexible  mould,  into  which  every  school  shall  be  run.  But  the  dan- 
ger is  not  here.  In  attempting  the  gradation  of  the  country  schools  we 
do  at  best  but  ^^mete  unequal  laws"  unto  a  lawless  realm,  and  in  hap- 
piest conditions  we  can  hope  for  little  more  than  to  establish  such  a 
degree  of  order  as  may  restrain  inextinguishable  liberty  from  waste 
and  destruction. 

The  President  :  This  convention  having  been  favored  by  the  au- 
thorities and  people  of  Washington  in  many  ways,  the  Chair  will  name 
Dr.  Kichard  Edwards,  of  Illinois,  Hon.  Solomon  Palmer,  of  Alabama, 
and  Hon.  L.  S.  Cornell,  of  Colorado,  as  a  committee  to  rei>ort  appro- 
priate resolutions  this  afternoon. 

The  discussion  of  Superintendent  Holcombe's  paper  was  then  com- 
menced by  Hon.  O.  B.  Johnson,  superintendent  of  schools,  of  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  teho  said : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen^  co-worJcers :  I  do  not  propose  this  morning  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  details  of  the  system  of  grading.  That 
ground  has  been  presented  very  fully  and  admirably  covered  by  the 
paper  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  I  have,  however,  jotted  down  a 
few  notes,  which  I  will  give  for  what  they  are  worth  in  a  few  moments. 

System  is  necessary  to  the  proi>er  conduct  of  any  business  of  life,  but 
a  system  without  the  spirit  of  sympathetic,  intelligent  direction  per- 
vading it,  where  that  system  has  to  do  with  the  development  of  human 
character,  of  the  immortal  soul— such  a  system,  I  say,  will  not  give  good 
results  or  practical  growth;  it  will  produce  discord  instead  of  harmony, 
it  will  produce  spiritual  death  instead  of  life.  Therefore,  in  speaking 
of  system,  we  wish  to  be  understood  that  it  is  not  in  a  procrustean 
sense.  President  White  voices  the  sentiments  of  many  of  the  leading 
educators  of  this  country  when  he  says  that  he  hopes  and  expects  to  see 
established  a  national  system  of  schools  that  will  be  worthy  of  this 
great  Kepublic — a  system  where  the  child  can  start  in  the  primary 
schools  and  advance  regularly,  step  by  step,  up  through  the  grammar 
school  and  high  school  into  the  college,  and  thence  into  a  grand  national 
university  from  all  of  the  States. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  such  a  consummation,  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  is  brought  about.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  different 
States  should  turn  their  attention  to  the  operation  of  their  own  indi- 
vidual systems.  In  most  of  the  States,  if  not  all,  there  is  already  a 
system  of  gradation  in  the  schools  from  the  lowest  primary  into  the 
colleges,  constituting  a  ladder  upon  the  rounds  of  which  the  city  boy 
may  mount  from  the  gutter  of  degradation  to  the  pinnacles  of  useful- 
ness and  honor.  Fo  such  provision  has  been  made  for  the  country  boy 
and  the  country  school.  As  a  rule  they  are  in  a  chaotic  condition,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  some  graded  course  adaptable  to  the  conditions 
peculiar  to  the  several  States  is  imperatively  needed.  In  many  States 
3536_No.  3 10 
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the  country  teachers  are  chaiigmg  conatantl.v,  and  we  have  a  congtaiii 
change  of  test-books,  all  for  the  lack  of  a  ]trescribe<l  course  of  study, 
or  if  there  ia  no  change,  then  it  is  l>ecauae  the  parents  are  unwilling  to    ■ 
buy  the  books  iu  order  that  their  children  may  advance  in  study.  | 

I  have  heard  of  children  attending  the  country  schools  for  five  coit*  I 
eecutive  years  under  five  consecutive  teachers,  and  going  over  the  same 
textbooks  for  five  consecutive  times,  withont  understanding  the  books 
much  better  tUo  last  time  than  they  did  the  first. 

Such  senseless  repetition,  caused  no  doubt  by  this  lack  of  a  gratled 
course  of  study,  or  of  an  intelligent  on  tline  by  which  to  work,  or  in  many 
cases  by  a  lack  of  intelligence  to  follow  any  outline,  is  not  only  disap- 
l»ointing  bnt  is  beuombing  and  deadening  to  the  children.  With  a 
system  of  grading  for  the  country  schools  by  which  teachers  and  pupils 
could  work  with  an  end  and  an  aim  they  thereby  would  have  their  fac- 
ulties quickened  and  strengthened. 

A  purposeless,  aimless  man  accomplishes  nothing  of  consequence 
here.    We  cannot  espect  much  of  a  purposeless  or  aimless  system. 

The  many  difficulties,  however,  which  confront  tho  Southern  State ot 
county  superintendent  at  tho  very  threshhold  of  hia  attempt  to  intro- 
duce gradesinto  his  school,  seem  almost  insurmountable.  The  iunbdity 
of  the  parents  or  unwillingness  of  tho  pare  n  fa  to  buy  the  necessary  text- 
books; the  short  session  of  from  twoandabiilf  or  three  months  a  year, 
between  which  the  pupils  forget  what  has  been  taught  them;  the  poor 
pay,  and,  therefore,  the  poor  teaching  which  is  pi-ovided  (some  teachers 
get  no  more  than  810  a  month  in  the  country  districts) ;  the  i)rejndice 
against  everything  new  that  is  to-day  so  common  in  country  districts— 
and,  I  must  say  that  ia  not  confined  to  country  districts  alone^the  cling- 
ing to  tliatwhieh  is  old;  the  so-called  conservatism,  even  for  the  old  log 
house  with  a  slit  for  a  window  ami  with  cracks  between  the  logs  for  ven- 
tilation; or,  if  it  be  a  "howling  school,"  where  the  teacher  comi>cl8  the 
children  to  study  aloud  for  the  reason,  as  ho  asserts,  that  if  they  do  not 
study  aloud  yon  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  studying  or  not — these  are 
some  of  the  schools  and  some  of  the  difficulties.  Some  of  them  may 
exist  in  greater  or  less  degree,  but  all  of  them  do  exist.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  we  should  first  bend  ourselves  to  overcome  these  difficulties 
and  then  turn  our  attention  to  the  gradation.  Judging  from  my  own 
State  of  South  Carolina,  I  should  say  that  heroic  efforts  are  being  made 
in  the  South  to  correct  these  evils.  We  have,  for  iustiince,  a  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  censns  of  1880,  of  whites,  391,105;  colored, 
601,332;  school  population,  whites,  101,139;  coloral,  1S0,495,  and  an 
enrolment  in  proportion.  Now,  iu  onr  State  we  have  a  constitutional 
y-mill  tax  for  the  schools.  Many  communities  have  levied  a  local  tax, 
or  supplemental  State  tax. 

Columbia,  (he  capital  of  the  State,  with  a  population  equally  divided 
between  the  wJiite  and  colored,  has  put  upon  herself,  in  addition  to  this 
constitutional  2-mdl  tax,  an  additional  local  tax  of  2  mills  to  the  dol- 
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lar,  making  in  all  4  mills  to  the  dollar,  or  40  cents  to  the  8100,  for  school 
purposes,  exclusively  for  the  equal  educatlojinl  advantage  of  all  chil- 
dren, without  regard  to  race  or  color.  Tlie  burden,  however,  is  greater 
than  can  be  carried  by  the  South  without  some  assistance.  I  think  it 
is  time  that  Southern  men  were  announcing  and  declaring  that  far  and 
wide.  National  aid  is  woefully  needed,  and,  whatever  may  be  said  to 
the  contrary,  the  people  desire  it. 

If  the  question  were  put  to  a  vote  in  South  Carolina  to-day,  with  the 
understanding  that  local  management  would  not  be  interfered  with  by 
the  General  Government,  it  would  be  carried  with  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority.   South  Carolina  and  other  Southern  States  have  no  schrxjl  lands, 
no  school  reserve  fund,  and  a  population  half  of  which  have  VaiUt  prop- 
erty to  pay  taxes.    The  S(mth,  however,  has  tried  to  do  her  whole  duty 
to  all  of  her  citizens.     A  great  educational  revival  is  in  progress  tIiroa;:ii. 
out  that  section.    She  is  straining  every  nerve  to  meet  the  '^rf:;ir,  de- 
mands made  upon  her  for  the  education  of  her  children,  colored  a-j  :7eII 
as  white;  but,  ala.s,  she  must  strive  in  vain  to  accomplish  the  Herr:  i:r;iri 
task,  self  imposed,  unless  a  generous,  helping  hand  is  eiteri'led  rr/  r,i,e 
sister  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  who  are,  and  aho.ild  :>-.  ^  j m.I  v 
concerned  in  the  obliteration  of  illiteracy  from  everj- comer  o:*  t.i.i  Urid 
by  the  aid  of  the  common  school,  of  which  we  are  M}  p:rn*L     I  -.  *- 
they  ought  to  be  equally  concerned  as  those  States  in  wh::;.  f.iiii  .li.r- 
eracy  unfortunately  exists.    Here  I  must  say  tfaac  xc  h.t^  ir^rr.r-A  f,n^, 
heart  of  every  true  Southern  man,  or  rather,  I  Afamld  juy,  of  e-  -^:  /  *  r  ;,^ 
American,  to  see  with  what  sympathy  and  unanimity  JTev  K'.j  .>\-:  >.'.' 
the  North  have  taken  to  themselves  and  theirrfe;inb*fcnur;  v.> .<  ^  . 
elation  of  the  dilliculties  under  which  the  South  Lm  UiX>;ei;.  >. 
readiness  to  meet  these  dilliculties  as  dangers  tar^iaiVt-;...;'  ^ 
country. 

The  recent  response  from  all  parts  of  this  wntiT.rj  v>  ;-,  ^ 
ing  and  loss  occasioned  by  that  terrible  i»rirr*!i<u-,r,  r/f  -i*,. 
State  in  which  I  live,  is  another  link  in  the  ^v>U*n  ^^  i  -   v 
binding  the  people  of  this  glorious  country  i.i  v.,^  ;>--..-  v:'    .'. 
love.    An  era  of  good  feeling  and  mntiial  •s^rj^w,  ^^^  .^  ,  ..-,  v 
reception  of  our  Soutliern  members  here,  ^a.!  r^fx  *•>>«■    >y^..        ^  ...^ 
such  occasion  offers,  has  dawned  upon  ihU  f^ ?  ^^^,1  .•/-/..  ^      / .  ,    , . ,  , ; 
that  through  the  agency  of  universal  eft^r^v^iv,.  *...,.   ^  V.      , ,. 

agencies,  it  may  quickly  brighten  into  th^  ftC  f,CA'7  /■.•*  •   .       - 

Hon.  U.C.Speer,  State  superintende:j:^^-ji.M'i»  '     .;         . 

Kansas :  Ladies  and  (rcntlemen :  1  lalwr  nzghe  niu*  iw^tfr  »•-, 
to  the  last  part  of  that  admirable  adtlrt^^  suii^  iip  -;,    ,•  . 
pardon  me  if  I  am  unable  to  discuiw  tfai^  ^mvtr  x^:. ' 
subject  is  one  in  which  I  have  taken  ipna^i  jnr*^rt^r  \ , 
<:eedingly  gratified  to  find  has  a  p'^M^twdiepmipU  ■•.  ■ 
ment    I  believe  that  the  question  of  jpciritiiff  ttwi  v  •  •• 
school  is  one  which  belongs  to  the  peMfaat  .faw^j.-.'    > 
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departmoiitfi  of  public  iiiHtructioii  in  tliis  country.  It  in  to  tli«so  de- 
partments, and  not  to  the  State  organizattous,  tliat  tlie  work  of  bjh- 
tematiziug  the  teaching  of  tbu  couutry  schools  maat  lie  trusted.  It  is 
through  the  State  isaperiiitendents,  with  the  co-operatiou  of  the  various 
county  suporiuteudeiits,  that  it  ia  to  bo  accomplished.  1  thiols  there  a 
no  questioD  about  this.  I  feel  assured  that  the  discnssiou  of  the  ques- 
tion by  those  gentlemen  who  go  into  inatitutioiis  through  our  sercral 
States  and  give  instruction  ujion  the  art  of  teaching  and  upon  the  prac- 
tical management  of  schools  can  largely  aid  iu  the  work.  I  have  very 
little  to  say  this  morning  upon  the  question  of  whether  a  grading  of 
country  schools  is  a  iH>sstble  thing.  I  have  settled  this  long  ago.  I 
think  it  ia  a  practical  undertaking.  I  am  here  to  explain  briefly  this 
statement.  I  do  uot  wish  to  compare  the  work  of  the  country  schools 
with  that  of  the  cily  schools,  uud  the  man  who  is  accustomed  to  man- 
aging city  schools,  who  goes  into  a  country  teachers'  institute  of  150 
people,  assembled  from  the  various  rural  districts,  and  undertakes  to 
tell  them  that  they  can  manage  and  teach  couutry  schools  as  he  has 
done  the  city  schools,  simply  announces  himself  as  an  impractical  man. 
But  there  are  possibilities  that  may  bo  brought  before  teachers  in  the 
country.  As  the  gentleman  who  road  this  paper  said,  the  average 
teacher  of  the  couutry  school  is  not  a  man  or  woman  upon  whom  you 
can  depend  for  the  development  of  a  course  of  study.  That  is  why  I 
say  it  belongs  to  the  State  BUi>criutendent.  Ilero  is  the  comparison  be- 
tween a  country  and  a  city  school — we  can  give  to  the  average  country 
teacher  an  interpretation  of  that  misty  term,  geography.  What  is  geog- 
niidjy*  What  is  arithmetic  or  grammar!  Tou  could  take  the  teacher 
who  has  come  out  of  tlio  country  school  house  to  teach  or  who  is  a  grad- 
uate of  a  high  school  iu  town.  That  person  is  a  very  good  candidate 
for  a  first  grade  certificate  iu  a  country  school,  or  for  a  secoud-gratlc 
certificate.  Do  you  expect  him,  without  assistance,  with  but  an  occa- 
sional visit  from  a  county  superintendent,  or  circular  from  the  State  su- 
lieriiileudciif,  to  go  into  tliat  school  and  develop  for  those  pupils 
the  elements  of  geograpliy  teaching!  You  cannot  expect  this-  The 
superintendent  of  a  city  scliool  does  not  leave  to  his  teachers  this  solu- 
tion. You  do  not  allow  any  teacher  iu  a  city  school  to  determine  what 
grammar  is. 

You  bind  your  teachers  pretty  closely  to  the  very  princiides  of  the 
teaching  of  grammar.  The  country  school  teacher  is  left  an  absolute 
monarch  in  his  school.  Deis  often  there  without  even  a  printed  guide, 
^'ho  average  school  boy  knows  and  decides  for  himself  what  he;  isgoing  to 
study.  He  announces,  "  I  am  going  lo  study  arithmetic  and  grammar 
this  winter,"  and  that  settles  it.  I  have  vi.<ited  country  schools  where, 
upon  asking  tho  teacher  how  many  pupils  were  studying  geography, 
lie  had  to  determine  by  counting  np  how  many  were  studying  it. 
Tliere  was  a  lack  of  classification.  Kow,  what  do  we  ask  when  we  talk 
about  this  problem  ?    We  ask  a  course  of  study,  a  suggestion  to  that 
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grand  army  of  young  men  and  women  who  are  ambitious,  who  are  eon- 
Bcientions,  and  who  want  to  do  good  teaching.  We  ask  tor  a  guide.  I 
want  that  young  man  to  know  and  be  able  to  say  to  his  pupils,  ''When 
you  have  accomplished  such  and  such  work,  I  can  say  to  you,  you  have 
a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  arithmetic.'^  You  ask  a  country  boy  what 
he  is  studying,  and  he  will  tell  you  he  is  studying  the  readers.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  has  been  through,  the  arithmetic  three  times.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  will  go  to  school  with  the  same  books,  and 
there  is  no  one  to  tell  him  that  there  is  something  above  and  beyond 
that  point.  There  is  no  one  to  say  to  him,  **  I  want  to  teach  you  this  and 
this,  and  when  we  get  there  we  will  take  the  next  step.  I  do  not  want 
to  keep  on  grinding  over  and  over  again."  Here  you  let  the  child  come 
in  when  he  has  forgotten  all  he  once  knew,  and  you  ask  him  a  few  ques- 
tions and  he  answers  them,  and  you  think  you  have  accomplished  a 
great  deal,  and  after  all  you  have  to  begin  at  the  beginning  again.  It 
is  a  tiresome  and  monotonous  revolving  around  and  around  and  around, 
a  constant  revolution  and  very  little  progress.  Now,  what  is  the  first 
idea  with  regard  to  grading  a  country  school  t  It  is  to  set  before  the 
country  school  teacher  an  objective  point.  He  will  set  the  children's 
mind  upon  this  point.    The  child  is  ambitious. 

Immediately  the  practical  application  of  this  question  comes  in  un- 
dertaking to  introduce  a  system  of  gradation  into  the  country  school, 
which  is  an  impossibility.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  printed  outline 
of  study  and  instruction  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  There  ought  to 
be  one  in  every  county ;  and  I  do  not  care  whether  in  the  same  State 
the  course  of  study  is  uniform  or  not,  or  whether  it  shall  be  one  that 
this  Department  shall  adopt ;  but  I  do  care  that  it  should  be  a  course  of 
study  that  should  develop  into  something  practical,  that  will  do  genuine 
gooil  and  will  avoid  a  great  waste  of  time  and  energy.  I  would  sim- 
ply suggest,  Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  the  practical  development  of 
the  question,  that  I  see  Mr.  Macdonald  is  here,  and  he  will  doubtless 
give  us  some  of  the  practical  experiences  in  our  State. 

Hon.  John  Macdonald,  Topeka,  Kans.:  Looking  over  this  pro- 
gramme I  find  myself  like  a  private  on  the  battle-field.  The  colonel  and 
the  captain  have  taken  to  the  woods,  one  or  two  of  the  superior  officers 
are  left,  and  the  private  feels  a  reluctance  in  coming  to  the  front.  A 
private,  however,  has  one  great  consolation — that  he  is  not  likely  to  have 
a  fearful  and  wonderful  sketch  of  himself  in  thQ  morning  papers.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  wtiosaid,  on  hearing  that  an  acquaint- 
ance was  going  to  write  his  biography,  "That  adds  new  terrors  to' 
death."  I  think  the  sort  of  sketches  we  have  been  having  adds  new 
terrors  to  the  National  Association. 

I  suppose  that  a  great  many  of  you  look  at  this  subject  under  discus- 
sion from  the  elevation  of  your  great  city  schools  in  a  sort  of  theoreti- 
cal manner.  We  unfortunates  have  to  grapple  with  it  every  day,  and 
to  carry  on  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  and  it  is  to  us  an  intensely  practical 
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qaeBtioQ.  The  necessity  for  grading  eonntry  schools  is  not  so  apparent 
to  you  as  it  is  to  us,  and  wo  are  rcqnirwl  to  curry  out  these  details. 
Pupils  are  promoted  from  book  to  book  and  from  school  to  school  at 
the  sweet  wills  of  parents,  teacbcra,  and  school  oflicers,  and  iu  even 
many  cases  the  pupils  promote  themselves.  IStuilics  are  pursued  in  a 
sort  of  circular  manuer.  The  pupil  begins  with  a  book  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term ;  he  goes  to  a  certain  page  in  the  spring ;  he  comes  back, 
begins  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  book,  and  goes  to  the  same  place  in  the. 
fall;  he  comes  back  next  spring  and  begins  again,  and  goes  to  the  same 
point  OF  a  few  pages  beyond ;  andsogoesouandoniuacircnliir  way,  t4 
my  personal  knowledge,  for  eight  or  ten  years.  In  many  States  of  thit 
tJuion  the  condition  of  things  is  much  the  same  as  when  there  was  no 
King  in  Israel. 

While  it  is  apparent  that  tlie  necessity  for  grading  exists,  the  more  I 
stndy  this  <inestion  the  more  I  am  impressed  by  Herbert  Spencer's 
words,  "a  system  of  education  grows,  it  is  not  made;"  anditsgniwthia 
insensible.  "Wbilo  the  necessity  for  training  schools  is  apparent.,  the 
difiiculties  are  almost  insurmountable  iu  some  States.  You  have  n 
idea  of  what  difQcnIty  they  have  in  carrying  out  courses  of  study  in  the 
States  that  are  cursed  with  the  independent  school  district  system.  I 
suppose  some  of  them — moat  of  them — have  that  system  in  their  reai>eot- 
ire  States.  An  independent  school  district  is  a  tract  of  coautry  from  a 
qnarter  to  twenty  miles  in  area  which  electa  its  own  ofQcers,  a4^1oi>ts  its 
own  text  books,  selects  its  own  teachers,  and  is  responsible  to  no  one, 
and  in  harmony  with  nothing.  In  some  of  the  counties  of  onr  Stnte  wb 
have  2C7, 335,  and  4.^S  school  officers,  and  in  one  county  55S,  enough  men 
to  capture  a  fort.  Before  the  county  superintendent  can  carry  ont  the 
details  of  any  particular  course  of  study  it  is  necessary  to  secure  tlie 
approval,  the  co-operation,  of  553  jwrsons.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
some  of  these  pcrson,s  cannot  read  or  write.  We  have  been  told  here 
time  and  again  that  we  must  notdistrust  the  people.  I  do  not  distrust 
tiie  pcojile,  but  I  have  a  deep  and  strong  distrust  of  any  system  of  edn- 
cation  which  makes  it  possible  for  three  or  four  illiterate  men  to  select 
teachers  for  my  children.  Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish 
courses  of  study,  but  owing  to  these  difficulties  which  I  have  mentioned 
they  have  had  but  partial  success.  In  my  own  county  I  was  compelled 
to  begin  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  course.  1  thought  it  better  to  begin 
there  than  not  at  all. 

Now,  here  is  another  diRiculty.  Iu  order  to  have  any  uniformity  in 
laying  out  a  course  of  study  the  school  terms  should  begin  on  the  same 
day  and  close  on  the  same  day.  We  have  3,  4,  5,  0,  8,  !>  months ;  school 
terms  begin  every  month  from  the  1st  of  September  to  November,  and 
close  from  the  Ist  of  February  to  the  1st  of  July.  How  is  it  possible 
to  secure  uniformity  1  Mirabeau,  the  French  stjitcsman,  said,  "  Impos- 
sible! ]Jo  ]iot  mention  that  word,"  If  he  had  tried  to  construct  uni- 
formity out  of  our  school  system  he  would  not  have  spoken  so  hastily. 
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Bat,  notwithstanding  this,  we  are  trying  to  do  our  best  and  hoping  for 
better  things.  The  best  course  of  study  that  I  have  examined  is  that 
adopted  by  Mr.  Speer  and  now  enforced  in  our  State  to  a  more  or  less 
extent.  This  course  of  Mr.  Speer  has  that  flexibility  which  we  need  in 
any  course,  and  that  we  must  have  in  country  schools.  The  course  of 
study  in  a  country  school  must  have  elasticity  to  it.  Set  measurements 
have  been  tried  and  proven  failures,  and  we  want  a  course  of  study 
such  as  outlined  here  by  Mr.  Holcombe  and  such  as  Mr.  Speer  has 
prepared. 

Such  a  course  is  practicable;  but  in  order  to  make  it  successful  we 
need  to  centralize  the  control  of  the  schools  by  widening  out  such  a  sys- 
tem as  I  have  mentioned,  and  by  having  local  control  in  one  or  three 
men,  and  having  a  county  board  of  education  which  can  prescribe  and 
enforce  uniformity  to  a  given  course  of  study. 

As  it  is  now  the  enforcement  of  things  of  this  sort  depends  upon  par- 
ticular individuals.  As  men  die,  another  government  will  arise  which 
knows  not  Joseph,  and  probably  will  know  nothing  else,  and  all  of  the 
work  will  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

Our  system  of  grading  country  schools  should  have  the  sanction  and 
force  of  law.  Several  years  ago  I  announced  that  I  would  hold  exam- 
inations at  the  close  of  the  school  year — that  is,  if  it  were  possible  to  find 
out  when  the  close  of  the  school  year  came. 

I  took  an  average,  and  called  an  examination  some  time  in  April  as  a 
kind  of  experiment,  to  see  how  it  worked,  and  I  was  so  satisfied  with 
the  success  of  the  experiment  that  I  have  continued  the  w  ork  ever  since. 
I  have  now  reduced  it  to  a  system,  and  we  hold  examinations  in  every 
township  in  our  county,  there  being  eleven  of  them.  Questions  are  sent 
out  under  seal,  committees  then  hold  examinations,  the  papers  are  then 
returned  to  me,  and  I  do  the  grading  and  issue  the  diplomas.  Last  year 
we  issued  seventy. 

Now,  one  good  result  of  this  system  was  this :  If  I  had  a  piece  of 
chalk  I  could  illustrate  it  better.  I  believe  in  object  lessons.  [Going 
to  the  blackboard  and  illustrating.]  Now,  I  draw  a  line.  That  is  the 
way  studies  are  pursued  in  our  country  schools.  The  lines  may  repre- 
resent  geography,  grammar,  &c.  The  result  that  I  have  found  in  hav- 
ing this  examination  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  this — it  creates  interest 
in  every  school  in  the  county,  and  naturally  directs  them  to  the  common 
school  course,  because  they  know  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  average 
required  they  must  have  at  least  60  per  cent.,  and  they  must  not  fall 
below  it  in  any  one  average,  because  they  know  that  in  order  to  pass  this 
examination  they  will  have  to  obtain  it.  I  find,  also,  that  the  parents 
take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  children,  so  that  there  was  an  ob- 
jective point  made,  and  I  am  so  satisfied  with  the  work  that  I  propose 
to  continue  it  As  I  stated  before,  while  this  work  is  for  particular  in- 
dividaalA,  if  we  would  have  anything  like  complete  success  we  most 
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have  an  authoritative  sonrcc  from  wliicli  tlie  course  sfaonUl  etnftuats, 
and  this  should  have  the  force  of  law. 

After  us  there  will  arise  superintendents  whose  shoes  wo  are  not 
worthy  to  lace,  and  I  aay  uow  for  their  speedy  coming  let  us  all  hope 
and  pray  and  work. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Sewell,  State  snperintendent  of  pubhc  instractioi^ 
ilaltimore,  Md.:  I  epeak  with  great  reluctance  on  this  occasion,  asoa^ 
all  occasions.  It  is  only  a  feeliiigof  duty  that  brings  me  np  here  to-nigbtf 
with  a  hope  that  the  sketcher  will  not  ho  around. 

It  is  something  like  fonrteen  years  since  I  commenced  preaching' 
the  gospel  of  a  uniform  Kcbedule  for  country  as  well  as  for  city  sclioolllf 
When  I  say  the  same  I  moan  the  same  not  in  degree  hut  in  kind.  SuiM 
time  ago  I  went  through  all  the  counties  of  our  State,  gathered  t!i6' 
teachers  around  me,  ofl'ered  to  them  a  uniform  schedule,  explained  th»- 
nature  of  it  and  the  advantages,  and  for  two  long  years  my  voice  was 
aa  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  There  was  uo  reaponw, 
except  "It  is  impracticable;  it  is  impossible;  we  cannot  yet  do  in  the 
country  what  yon  do  in  the  city."  The  best  thing,  as  my  friend  from 
Topcka  has  told  us,  is  to  bring  in  the  strong  aim  of  the  law.  So  the 
State  board  of  education  issued  a  schedule,  and  by  law  retpiired  it  ta' 
bfl.  enforced  iu  every  school  of  every  county  in  the  8tat«.  We  are  for- 
luui^tc  in  not  being  troubled  with  the  indeiicndent  school  district. 

We  have  only  one,  a  little  school  district  of  about  450,000,  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  the  only  independent  school  district  in  the  State.  Wo  are  for- 
tunate again  in  having  snperinteudents  who  do  not  come  in  every  year  or 
every  two  years,  but  who.s6  terms  of  oflice  are  practically  for  life  or  good 
behavior,  or  some  very  sudden  turn  up  in  politics.  We  have  one  gentle- 
man who  has  been  superintendent  of  his  county  lor  tweiity-ouo  years. 
Wo  have  now,  what  we  have  not  always  had,  a  tenure  of  office  on  the 
part  of  tlie  teachers  which  is  practically  for  life  or  during  good  behavior. 
The  order  upon  the  subject  is  simply  this — that  a  teacher  once  appointed 
legally  retains  his  office  until  he  resigns  or  is  dismissed.  The  power  of 
prompt  dismissal  is  still  retained  but  is  seldom  exercised.  With  a  uni- 
form body  of  superintendents  and  a  fairly  uniform  body  of  teacliers 
there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  having  a  uniform  course  of  study.  The 
county  snperintendent  makes  quarterly,  or  half  yearly  or  yearly,  a  uni- 
form set  of  questions  for  his  county,  Tliese  are  answered  by  the  teachers 
and  the  result  reported  to  him.  Then  we  have  diplomas  for  those  who 
have  passed  the  gr.immar  grades  and  others  for  the  high  school  grades, 

I  shall  add  only  a  single  observation  in  reference  to  what  the  super- 
intendent of  Kansas  said  when  he  seemed  to  insinuate  that  the  country 
schools  are  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  city  schools.  I  have 
not  found  this  disadvantage.  I  find  that  although  nominally  iu  tlie  list 
of  graded  studies  your  pupil  from  the  high  school  of  the  city  is  aheail 
of  the  high  school  pupil  from  the  country,  and  probably  of  grammar 
school  pupils  of  the  same  grades,  but  when  they  get  to  work  you  can  get 
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more  work  from  the  coantry  boy  or  girl  than  from  the  city  boy  or  girl. 
I  do  not  know  that  they  will  pass  as  good  an  examination,  but  I  do  say 
when  yon  get  to  work  that  the  best  work  is  done  by  the  country  children. 
Hon.  J.  W.  HoLCOMBE,  Indianapolis,  Ind. :  I  shonld  like  to  call  out  a 
former  superintendent  from  Indiana  whom  I  am  pleased  to  find  here. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  the  convention  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  M.  A. 
Mess. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Mess,  Washington,  D.  C:  Fellow-teachers :  1  can  stand 
before  this  audience  with  entire  impunity  from  the  sketch  taker,  because 
I  am  a  Government  clerk,  and  the  Government  clerk  is  not  noticed  by 
the  sketchtaker  or  anybody  else  particularly. 

For  five  years  I  was  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  superintending  the 
schools  of  a  county  in  Indiana,  and  I  can  speak  from  experience  on  the 
subject  of  gradation.    The  point  made  by  the  State  superintendent  of 
Kansas,  that  the  course  of  study  should  emanate  from  the  State  super- 
intendent, I  think  is  not  well  taken,  from  the  fact  that  the  State  super- 
intendent is  too  far  removed  from  the  immediate  working  force  of  the 
county.   The  work  of  gradation  must  emanate  from  the  working  force 
in  the  county.    For  four  years  we  agitated  in  our  county  the  work  of 
gradation  against  all  objections.    We  found  that  advocating  it  did 
not  help  it  along;  we  had  to  take  hold  of  it  ourselves  and  push  it  for- 
ward.   The  first  thing  we  did  in  our  county  was  to  prepare  not  only  a 
course  of  study,  but  brief  and  pointed  directions  how  to  put  that  course 
of  study  into  practical  operation  in  the  school  room.    The  course  of 
study  that  we  prepared  at  that  time  of  course  was  not  based  upon  ex- 
perience.   We  had  to  take  what  wo  considered  a  practical  plan,  and 
although  we  did  not  labor  under  the  difficulties  that  some  of  the 
speakers  here  have  mentioned  of  having  an  independent  district,  &c., 
yet  we  had  all  of  the  other  difficulties  that  are  common  to  country  schools. 
The  children  are  distributed  over  wide  territories,  they  have  difficulty 
in  attending  school  regularly,  the  terms  of  the  schools  are  varied  from 
three  to  ten  months,  each  beginning  everywhere  from  September  to 
December,  and  yet  we  had  to  make  our  course  of  study  and  the  practi- 
cal operation  of  it  so  flexible  that  it  will  satisfy  all  these  difficulties  to 
a  certain  extent.    What  was  to  be  done  ?    We  had  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos.    Our  board  divided  the  work  that  was  ex[)ected  to  be  done 
in  the  district  schools.    The  mastery  of  the  common  school  branches 
had  to  be  so  distributed  over  the  proper  length  of  time  and  properly 
adjusted,  so  that  each  pupil  could  complete  the  course  at  that  time. 
I  think,  too,  that  our  course  of  study  was  adapted  for  the  State.    There 
were  fifty  different  systems  from  different  counties,  each  having  a  dif- 
ferent course  of  study  and  plan  of  operation,  yet  all  reaching  forward 
and  tending  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view.    From  all  of  these  courses 
of  study  which  emanated,  not  from  the  State  superintendent,  not  from 
the  central  authority  of  the  State,  but  from  each  county  superintendent 
and  the  teachers,  we  built  up  a  harmonious  whole. 
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In  the  States  wbero  thi-s  has  uot  been  accompUsbed,  I  hold  tbatdi 
work  must  begin  with  the  teacher,  li'  yotir  teaching  force  is  noltl 
eated  up  to  tho  point  that  the  wort  of  tho  pnpil  must  be  rvdocvdn 
system,  your  t«acher  is  not  ready  for  the  work  of  grading  a  s 
The  county  superintendent,  in  nil  States  where  there  is  one,  sliouUI 
the  leader  in  this  matter,  and  shouhl  uot  only  arrange  tbo  cMtii| 
study  but  shouhl  prepare  a  hand-book  to  pnt  into  the  haadd  ofi 
teacher  that  will  (^nide  him  in  the  arrangement  of  bis  work  and  in  ^ 
rying  it  out.  This  book  need  not  bind  tho  teiicher  to  any  particili 
system  of  instruction,  or  to  any  particular  method  or  {dau 
simply  bo  placed  in  his  hands  to  form  a  general  gaide  to  lead  kina 
tho  right  direction,  to  put  his  schools  uiion  snch  a  basis  as  will  bn( 
them  together,  draw  them  to  a  converging  line,  and  be  able  to  b 
them  up  on  a  chtssilied  basis.  A  course  of  study  issued  by  the  S 
anihorityis  very  good  theoretically,  l>Ht  you  will  tind  that  tho  tmctei 
|1 10  country  teacher,  will  always  look  upon  it  as  something  vbicfc| 
handed  down  from  a  iwrson  who  does  not  come  into  practical  coaHl 
with  the  work.  Therefore,  educate  your  teachers  and  3'our  l«adiil| 
force  to  the  necessity  of  retlncing  tho  work  of  the  district  schools  Ml 
system  of  arranging  the  work  of  the  children  in  snch  way  as  to  mak*i 
systematic  whole.  You  will  llnd  that  you  will  accoinptisli  mono  by  I 
giuuing  at  homo  and  working  from  tho  immediate  source  than  yoa  «l 
by  commencing  at  the  top  and  working  downwards. 

Hon,  B.   S.  Morgan,  State  superiuteudeut  of  public   inslracllN 
Charleston,  W.  Ta. :  I  do  not  rise  to  disoass  this  BDb.iect,  bat  to  o 
ii  Ntntt'ment  in  rc;;ard  to  MoTioiij;iiliii  County,  West  Virginia,  jiuil  it>  1 
puhlic  suhools,  wlii'u  \vi'  niHlei'took  llie  gnidiiig  of  the  schools  in  thai 
county.     Tho  good  work  which  was  set  ou  foot  by  Jlr.  Wait  nn-l  with 
serious  obstruction  by  Iiis  going  out  of  office  by  a  change  in   the  law, 
abolishing  the  office  of  counly  superintendent.    That  lasted  for  tifo 
years.    At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  the  law  was  again  changtid 
and  required  the  supL'rintendent  to  visit  the  schools.     At  that  time  I   I 
was  elected  couuty  supL'riutendent,  and  prepared  an  outline  course  for 
the  schools  that  has  been  in  openitiou  ever  since,  and  is  to-day.    I  &■   j 
glad  to  say  that  twenty  couutica  in  tho  State  have  these  pablishedoot- 
liues.    You  will  see  from  this  tiiat  it  i-s  not  a  dead  letter  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, but  we  have  the  same  obstructions  in  the  way  that  we  have  every- 
where. 

The  work  is  going  forward,  and  we  expect  to  try  at  onr  next  Stalf 
educational  iissociatioii  to  pi-epare  a  plan  and  try  to  have  it  adopted  at 
the  nest  scssiouof  the  lA-gislature  for  the  entire  State.  In  this  purpose 
we  have  some  facilities.  We  have  a  one-book  series  for  the  entire  Stale, 
and  wo  think  that  thi.s  will  be  one  facility  towards  the  adoption  of  a 
course  of  study  for  the  entire  State.  We  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
tho  work  in  West  Tirginia,  and  exiiect  to  push  it  forward  until  we  have 
a  course  of  study  for  the  entire  State. 
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*  • 

*  Hon.  A.  G.  Lane,  superintendent  of  schools,  Cook  County,  Illinois: 

*  Just  one  word.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  this — that  in  every  State  there 
^  is  an  average,  an  expected  requirement  of  work  for  every  country  school 
^  under  the  State  law.  If  there  can  be  an  outline  prepared  and  issued 
'''  from  the  State  department  covering  this  minimum  of  requirement  of 
^  the  State  law,  accompanied  by  suggestions  that  are  helpful,  that  are 

*  simply  to  direct,  so  that  from  this  department  to  every  county  there 
■  can  be  issued  this  general  outline,  and  upon  that  outline  superintend- 
ents may  have  the  power  to  enlarge  or  limit,  or  improve  as  the  necessi- 

^    lies  of  the  case  may  require,  we  have  then  the  foundation  that  the  State 
^  law  demands,  and  with  such  an  outline  as  spoken  of  in  the  paper  of  Mr. 
'''  H<dcombe  as  required  in  Indiana,  giving  perfect  freedom  for  the  super- 
^  intendent;  to  enlarge  or  limit,  as  he  may  desire,  and  as  the  needs  of  his 
^  school  may  require,  we  have  found  the  means  by  which  you  may  reach 
!^  all  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  those  counties  that  are  neglected  in 
I  their  supervisidn,  and  when  the  State  superintendent  is  in  harmony 
3   with  the  great  movement  to  reach  all  the  schools  and  all  the  children, 
to  arouse  public  sentiment  and  assist  the  county  superintendents  in 
'    enforcing  this  outline,  in  directing  the  educational  work,  and  in  arous- 
ing public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  children,  then  we 
have  laid  the  foundation  that  can  be  built  upon  everywhere,  an  outline 
that  can  be  made  to  suit  the  necessities  of  South  Carolina  at  the  present 
time,  or  of  North  Carolina,  which  will  be  dilBferent  from  that  .which  is 
required  in  the  States  of  ^N'ew  York  and  Pennsylvania.    So,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  seems  to  me  that  the  work  is  progressing.    Let  us  hope  that 
there  may  be  this  outline  embracing  the  minimum  of  requirement  of 
the  law  as  presented  by  the  State  department,  leaving  the  county  super- 
intendent  free  to  act  upon  it  as  the  necessities  may  require. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Lane's  remarks,  at  12.45  o'clock,  the  con- 
vention adjourned. 

EIGHTH  SESSION. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  1.30  o'clock,  Thursday,  Maich 
17, 1887. 

The  committee  appointed  to  take  under  consideration  the  paper  of 
Dr.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff*,  on  "A  Teacher's  Certificate,  County,  City,  State, 
and  National,"  through  their  chairman.  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  presented 
the  following  report: 

The  committee  to  whom  were  referred  Mr.  RickoflTs  paper  on  the  certificates  of 
teachers,  respectfully  report : 

L.  iDasmuch  as  four-fifths  or  more  of  the  teachers  iu  the  rural  district  schools  of  al- 
most, if  not  all,  the  States  are  mere  apprentices  in  the  business  of  teaching,  and  in- 
asmuch as  tact  in  government  and  skill  in  the  work  of  instruction  is  as  much  needed 
by  the  teacher  as  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  it  is  clear — 

(1)  That  successive  examinations  of  beginners  should  be  directed  to  induce  improve 
ment  in  the  branches  of  study  required  and  in  the  art  of  teaching 
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(S)  Thuttbe  o^rtiSoatesof  this  olaasorteachorij  sliOTild  tie  limited  to  six  monlbhnr  . 
at  most  due  bcIiooI  year ; 

(3)  Tiiiit  tliey  should  he  liioitod  to  the  territoiiul  j  iirisdictioti  of  the  board  or  otUn 
authority  hj-  whitlt  they  were  iasnod  [  und — 

(4)  That  wheu  tile  oxaminiiig  Biitbority  is  n  comity  siiiierinteadeut  of  sehooUlu 
ahould  himself  bold  a,  firHt-grade  toacher'a  certificate,  and  vhou  it  conaista  of  a  boKd 
of  eiainiiieTS  it  should  contain  oue  or  mora  persooa  who  hold  such  certificates. 

i.  Toacbeca  who  have  had  Ave  years  of  aticcogsf  iil  experieuco  and  hold  flrst-gradok  ' 
uertificatos  ahould  be  relieved  of  theijecesaity  of  periodical  esaniluationa  ou  obtaining  I 
State  RortiScatca  from  a  State  board  uf  pxaminera,  or  other  State  autliority  appointal  I 
by  law  for  that  iinrpose. 

X  State  oertificatf^a  ahoiili)  be  valid  throughout  the  State  in  which  they  aru  isaued, 
and  should  be  aiccepled  as  valid  in  other  States  under  such  coaditiousaa  may  be  uat«b- 
lisbed  by  law  in  the  respective  States. 

4.  The  representativeH  uf  the  several  States  in  the  Department  of  Snporin  ten  donee 
may  facilitate  the  poliuy  hereiu  reaumiueoded  by  conaideriiig  at  tltiH,  or  sDlmetincnt 
meetings,  whether  tlio  cunditions  of  this  reciprocity  should  he  Ixiaed  on  «hiiiiiI  comll- 
tiniis  of  oertiiieation  iu  the  several  States,  or  whether  the  certificates  of  oue  Stal* 
should  be  accepted  by  other  States  for  their  face  value. 

fi.  The  profeaaion  of  t«aeliing  should  fii  ita  owa  etandaril  iruiepenrtent  of  thoStAlc 
(and  vf  ithout  tFgard  to  service  iu  the  public  acbools),  and  this  committeo  wiinld  »• 
Bpeetfully  suggest  the  eon  si  deration  by  Ibis  Department  and  liy  nil  Slate  teachiiiB'ai>   j 
BociatiouB  of  the  practical  means  by  which  this  may  bo  realized. 
Respectfully, 

B.  H.  HINSDALE. 
FRED.  M.  CAJiPBELL. 
W.  N.  BARRINGER. 
RICHAJtl)  EDWARDS. 
M.  A.  NEWEI^L. 

Tbe  resolntioDS  were  adopted. 

Tlie  president  then  inti-oihi<u!i!  ITdii.  Wakkkn  Kastiin,  St;ite  super- 
intemleut  of  jmljlic  eilucatioii  in  Louisiaua,  \vlii>  roail  the  following 
]>aiK>r : 

THE    BEST    SYSTEM   OF    STATE   SOIIOOL    SUPERVISION, 

Mr.  President  and  Ocntlcmcn:  It  is  not  the  piirjiosc  of  tUia  pai>er  to 
present  any  dogmatic  views  as  to  the  "  best  system  of  State  supervis- 
ion," but  simply  to  make  it  a  basis  of  iliscussion.  I  feel  that  this  ia 
the  most  ijiiportant  question  that  the  coitvention  lias  hail  before  it,  aail 
one  upon  which  time  and  careful  study  should  bo  bestowed.  I  believe 
that  upon  a  proper  State  auperviaioii  depends  the  perfect  development 
of  the  common  school  system  of  the  country.  As  all  great  bodies  move 
and  are  controlled  systematically,  so  should  the  educational  work  of  a 
State  be  so  systematized  as  to  move  in  iwrfect  unison ;  all  dcparttbents 
should  so  fit  ono  to  another  that  there  would  be  no  adverse  frictioD. 
To  establish  this  ideal  system  has  been  the  desire  of  our  educators  sine* 
K'jliools  have  been  founded,  and,  possibly,  before  it  is  perfected  as  many 
more  ycar.s  will  have  rolled  around  as  have  come  and  gone  since  tbe 
establishment  of  tlie  free  school  s.ysteni. 

I  believe  that  today  every  State  and  Territory  has  made  the  proper 
beginning  towards  tlie  establishment  of  a  system  of  State  BupervisioD. 
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Whether  any  one  has  succeeded  in  developing  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
one  I  cannot  say.  I  am  sure  that  such  is  not  the  case  in  my  State,  for 
there  exists  constant  dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  authority  of  the  chief  school  officer. 

Every  State  should  have  a  bureau  of  education,  the  chief  officer  of 
which  should  be  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  This 
bureau  of  education  could  be  called  the  State  board  of  education,  or 
any  other  appellation,  provided  it  carried  with  it  the  proper  significa- 
tion. This  State  board  of  education  should  be  clothed  with  absolute 
legislative  power.  The  powers  and  duties  of  this  board  should  be 
clearly  defined  by  law,  as  follows :  To  prepare  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  which  should  be 
adopted  and  enforced  under  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  county, 
city,  or  division  superintendents  in  all  cases  where  the  school  trustees 
have  failed  to  enforce  the  same.  It  should,  from  time  to  time,  select 
and  adopt  a  proper  course  of  study  and  a  suitable  list  of  textbooks  for 
all  the  common  schools  in  the  State,  which  text-books  the  trustees  or 
directors  of  the  various  cities,  towns,  or  districts  should  usq  in  their 
respective  cities,  towns,  or  districts ;  provided  said  books  be  not  changed 
oftener  than  once  in  four  years.  The  said  board  of  education  should 
recommend  suitable  works  for  district  libraries,  and  such  standard 
works  and  professional  aids  for  the  teachers  as  it  deems  proper  on 
educational  science  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  board  should  have  the  power  to  require  the  trustees  or  superin- 
tendents to  report  everything  that,  in  its  judgment,  is  necessary  to  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

The  board  should  prepare  for  district  school  libraries  a  list  of  books 
suitable  for  such  libraries,  which  might,  from  time  to  time,  be  amended, 
revised,  and  enlarged,  and  to  prepare  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  same. 

Absolute  control  being  granted  to  this  board  of  education,  the  im- 
portant question  arises,  who  should  compose  this  board!  I  think 
the  Governor  and  attorney-general  should  be  members;  the  first,  be- 
cause he  is  the  executive  of  the  State,  and  directly  interested  in  the 
success  of  every  department  of  the  State ;  the  second,  because  he  is 
required  to  be  the  legal  adviser  of  the  board.  The  State  superintend- 
ent should  be  the  executive  of  the  board.  The  other  members  of  the 
board  should  be  the  division  superintendents. 

The  State  should  be  divided  into  divisions,  according  either  to  area 
or  population ;  over  each  division  a  superintendent  should  be  placed  j 
this  officer  could  be  called  a  division  superintendent,  or  an  assistant  State 
superintendent  5  and  should  be,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  a  member  of  the 
State  board  of  education. 

The  General  Assemby  having  cjetermined  how  many  divisions  are  nec- 
essary for  a  proper  supervision  of  the  State,  it  will  become  the  duty  of 
the  State  saperintendeut  to  present  to  the  Governor  the  names  of  those 
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he  desires  to  be  appointeil  as  dii-ision  snperintendouts  ;  tlio  Govemoiv 
tlion,  by  and  witli  the  advice  aud  coDsent  of  the  senate,  should  upiwinti 
oue  division  superiutcudeut  for  each  division,  said  person  to  be  a  n 
dent  of  the  division  for  which  ho  is  appointed. 

The  division  8ui>eriiitendentH,  so  appointed  and  chost-n,  should  t«kK 
the  oaths  required  of  Stuto  officers,  and  should  bold  ottice  for  four  ycai^ 
or  in  accordance  with  the  constiliitioual  t«rm  of  offlco  of  the  State  a| 
which  they  are  residents. 

The  board  so  constitated  sbonld  hold  one  regular  annual  meetiD^fll 
the  capital  of  the  Stitte,  in  the  ollic»  of  the  State  su|>crintendent  0 
public  instruction,  and  such  other  meetings  as  occasion  requiretl. 

Division  8ui)erintendents  should  have  general  eu])erviHion  of  all  own 
moil  schools  within  their  respective  divisions,  subject  to  all  rules  and 
regulations  passed  by  the  Stat*  boanl  of  education.  , 

They  should  examine  and  certify  to  the  qualihcations  of  all  applies 
within  their  reapectivcdivisionSiUnless  such  applicauta  hold  certifl« 
from  the  State  board  of  examiners.  They  shoald  receive  and  traui 
mit  all  neports  from  the  board  of  school  trustees  to  the  State  suiKirtS 
tendeuL  They  should  make  all  arrangements  for  meeting  teachers  wk< 
are  desirous  of  being  examined,  and  for  the  transaction  ot  all  othM 
business  witbiu  their  jurisdiction. 

They  should  have  the  power  to  revoke  the  certificate  of  any  t^'iiciH 
in  the  division  for  any  reason  thatwouldhavc  justiAeil  the  withholding 
thereof  when  the  same  was  given.  They  should,  annually,  make  4 
report  to  the  State  boani  of  education,  contain  iug  a  digest  of  the  reiMnM 
niiidi'  to  them  by  the  loeal  school  authorities,  and  sneh  other  matters  as  ^ 
they  should  be  desired  lo  report  by  the  Siiiil  local  school  aulhorities,  . 
and  such  as  they,  themselves,  may  think  pertinent  aij<l  uiuterial,  and  ' 
especially  such  as  will  show  the  condition  of  the  schools  under  their  1 
charge. 

They  should,  at  all  times,  conform  to  tlte  instructions  of  the  State 
board  of  education  as  to  matters  within  their  jurisdiction,  ami  should 
serve  as  the  organs  of  communication  between  the  State  board  of  edo- 
cation,  the  State  snperiutendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the  district 
boards  of  trustees.  They  should  furnish  the  district  boards  of  trustees 
or  teachers  with  all  blanks,  circulars,  and  other  communications  which 
are  to  them  directed,  and  should  entertain  and  decide  all  appeals  takes 
from  the  decisions  of  district  boards  of  school  trustees,  which  should  be 
tinal,  unless  the  appeal  be  carried  to  the  State  board  of  education  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  thirty  days.  They  should  organize  and  condnct, 
once  in  each  year,  at  such  time,  after  coul'erencc  with  the  State  sa- 
IH'rinteudent  of  public  instruction,  as  may  be  designated,  a  teachers' 
institute,  at  some  central  Ioc;ilily,  which  is  easy  of  access  and  where 
teachers  will  receive  the  euconrajremeiiE  of  hospitality. 

In  this  work  the  superintend  ents  should  bo  aided  by  the  professors 
of  tlie  St4ite  normal  school,  or  some  practical  teachers  appointed  by  the 
St.ite  snperiutendent  of  public  instruction. 
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They  should  also  cncoarago  aud  assist  at  teachers'  associations,  to  be 
convened  frequently,  urging  the  attendance  of  the  teachers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mutual  conference  and  instruction  in  their  j^luties. 

They  should  also  report  the  number  of  private  schools,  academies, 
and  colleges;  the  number  of  pupils,  and  all  other  informatiou,  in  such 
form  as  the  State  superintendent  may  prescribe,  so  as  to  present  a  full 
view  of  their  educational  facilities. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, — The  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  should  be  a  constitutional  officer,  elected  at  the 
general  election  with  other  constitutional  officers;  his  term  of  office 
should  be  for  four  years ;  his  salary,  commensurate  with  the  dignity  and 
requirements  of  the  office ;  his  office  should  be  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
menty  in  which  should  be  filed  all  papers,  reports,  and  public  documents 
transmitted  to  him  by  the  division  superintendents  of  the  several  divis- 
ions, and  by  the  boards  of  trustees,  each  year  separately,  and  hold  the 
same  in  readiness  to  be  exhibited  to  the  Governor,  or  to  a  committee 
from  either  house  of  the  General  Assembly,  at  any  time  when  required, 
and  should  be  required  to  keep  a  fair  record  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  his  office. 

He  should  make  a  full  report  to  the  General  Assembly  at  each  session, 
which  should  embrace  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  common 
schools  throughout  the  State,  the  number  of  pupils  attendingin  the  va- 
rious towns  and  districts,  and  the  condition  of  the  public  school  libra- 
ries ;  also,  a  statement  of  all  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  State 
board  of  education,  and  whatever  suggestions  he  may  deem  it  expedi- 
ent to  offer  upon  the  efficient  working  of  the  school  law. 

The  State  suijerintendent  should  be  charged  with  the  general  super- 
vision of  all  the  division  superintendents,  and  all  the  common,  high,  and 
normal  schools  of  the  State;  and  should  see  that  the  school  system,  as 
early  as  practicable,  is  carried  into  effect  and  put  into  uniform  opera- 
tion. With  a  general  view  to  these  special  duties,  he  should  meet  the 
division  superintendents  at  least  once  in  each  year,  in  each  division,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  he  may  appoint,  giving  due  notice  of  each  meet- 
ing; and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  division  superintendents  to  at- 
tend each  meeting,  the  object  of  which  should  be  to  accumulate  valu- 
able facts  relative  to  common  schools,  to  compare  views,  discuss  prin- 
ciples, and,  in  general,  to  listen  to  all  communications  and  suggestions, 
and  to  enter  into  all  discussions  relative  to  compensation  of  teachers, 
their  qualifications,  branches  taught,  method  of  instruction,  text-books, 
divisions,  libraries,  apparatus,  aud  all  other  matters  embraced  in  the 
common  school  system.  He  should  visit  such  schools  as  he  may  have 
it  in  his  power  to  do,  and  see  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted. 
He  should  cause  to.be  printed  and  distributed  all  acts  bearing  upon 

edacational  legislation,  together  with  all  forms,  regulations,  and  in- 

• 

Btractions,  among  the  division  superintendents.    He  should  also  pre- 
pare and  have  distributed  to  the  several  division  superintendents  a 
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form  of  cortiflcate  in  blank  to  be  issueJ  to  t«a«Uers,  null  all  otlier  blanks 
found  necessary  to  be  used  iu  carryiug  on  tho  school  Hytitein.  Bh 
sliould  make  a  report  to  the  General  Assembly  and  State  board  of  edu- 
cation of  tlie  conditiou  and  needs  of  the  gchools  of  tbe  State,  auDuallf 
or  biennially. 

'  Tbe  State  superintendent  and  the  division  superiutendoiits  should 
be  constituted  a  board  of  examiners,  which  should  examine  all  teach«n 
applying  for  State  certificates.  Said  board  of  examiners  shonld  hulil 
its  session  at  tbe  State  eapital  once  iu  each  year,  and  the  see^ion 
nhould  coutinue  as  many  days  as  necessary  to  complete  the  work.  Tbt 
State  superintendent,  with  the  necessary  number  of  division  8U|>eno- 
tendeuts  to  make  a  majority,  should  be  required  to  si^n  each  certificate 
issued  before  it  became  valid. 

They  should  not  grant  a  certificate  to  any  appbcant  until  they  be- 
came satisfied  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  good  moral  cbaroctar,  & 
kuowledge  of  the  branches  of  study  required  in  tbe  common  sclioai 
course,  together  with  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  a  fair  ability  t# 
teach  and  govern  a  school.  The  certiUcate  should  bo  good  for  fiva 
years,  and  if  the  holder  teaches  the  five  years  continuously  the  aaJd 
certificate  shonid  be  renewed  without  subjecting  bim  to  another  exaini- 
nation. 

The  State  board  of  examiners  should  be  instructed  to  recognize  (tw 
diploma  of  tbe  State  normal  or  normals,  and  to  issue  a  certificato  U 
the  holder  without  further  examination. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  some  of  my  views  on  what  is  necessary  to  dft- 
velop  the  "best  system  of  State  supervision."  I  think  tbe  subjwt  so 
important  that,  after  tbe  discussion,  a  committee  should  bo  apjwinteil 
to  which  it  shoulil  be  referred,  with  instructions  to  report  upon  it  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Department  iu  Chicago. 

Discussion  on  5Ir.  Easton's  pajMir  was  opeued  by  Dr.  Richard  Ed- 
wards,State  superintendent  of  public  instmction,of  Illinois,  who  said: 

Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Oenllemen:  The  able  and  exhaustive 
paper  to  which  you  have  listened  willmnkeit  unnecessary  for  me  to  give 
anything  like  a  complete  statement  of  tlie  duties  and  iwwers  of  those 
officers  whose  duties  and  powers  we  are  discussing — State  snperinteod- 
entii  of  public  instruction.  1  shall,  therefore,  be  i>ennittcd  to  confine 
mj'self  to  a  few  of  the  points  which,  it  seems  to  me,  iu  the  present  ei- 
igeney  of  our  school  history,  require  tobeemphaeized.  Themillenniam 
is  coming,  and  we  shall  have  all  these  things  to  which  our  friend  froni 
the  South  has  so  ably  adverted  some  day.  We  shall  be  kings  and 
queens  in  tlie  country  one  of  these  days,  but  for  the  present  we  are  in 
the  wilderness,  we  are  only  travelling  towards  thfe  promised  land,  and  1 
will  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  things  that  we  need  just  now  uu 
our  way  towards  the  results  we  seek. 

In  tbe  first  place,  let  lue  say  that  it  is  (he  duty  oF  the  State  superin- 
tendent to  collect  statistics.     We  need  tliotn.     We  want  to  know  some- 
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thing  about  the  onward  march  of  the  cause;  to  know  how  it  stands  this 
yeai:  as  compared  with  last  year;  to  see  whether  there  is  greater  atten- 
tion given  to  the  necessities  of  different  school  communities.  Are  these 
parents  more  considerate  of  their  duties  towards  their  children  and  more 
careful  of  the  attendance  of  children  upon  the  schools  f  Are  these  tax- 
payers becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  the  worth  of  the  property  on 
which  they  pay  taxes  of  this  institution  of  the  public  school,  and  are 
they,  therefore,  growing  more  liberal  ?  And  so  with  many  other  things. 
We  need  to  know  how  things  are  going,  and  for  that  purpose  we  need  the 
gathering  of  statistics  from  different  parts  of  the  State  under  the  care 
and  eye  of  this  officer.  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  a  point  where  statis- 
tics had  better  be  dropped.  Statistics  are  not  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to.  We  may  go  crazy  over  these  things  even.  There 
is  an  old  adage  that  we  used  to  hear  in  my  boyhood,  that  "Figures  won't 
lie,''  but  then  you  and  I  know  that  they  will.  They  are  just  as  unreli- 
able as  men  are,  and  so  in  gathering  statistics  you  must  have  an  eye  to 
what  is  real.  There  are  a  great  many  things  that  it  is  our  moral  duty 
not  to  know  in  this  world.  If  I  burden  myself  with  all  the  things  that  are 
within  my  reach  I  should  be  crushed  by  the  weight  of  my  attainments, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  run  the  risk  of  it.  And  so  there  are  many  things 
that  I  leave,  and  I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  us  all  only  to  collect  those 
things  that  are  applicable  to,  and  that  bear  directly  upon,  the  progress  of 
our  work.  A  State  superintendent  and  all  otl^er  State  officers  need  to 
know  the  facts  that  can  be  used  in  presenting  the  claims  of  the  free  school 
to  the  pupil.  Do  I  know  of  a  district  of  country  where  they  are  growing 
lax,  where  the  amount  of  money  is  failing,  where  the  attendance  is  falling 
oflff  For  in  some  of  the  school  districts  of  this  country  I  know  there  is  a 
diminution  of  the  school  appropriations.  Do  I  know  where  the  attend- 
ance is  falling  off!  Here  is  the  thing  I  want  to  know.  I  want  the  fig- 
ures for  it  in  black  and  vs^hite,  so  that  wo  can  hold  it  up  as  a  warning  where 
a  warning  is  needed.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  knowledge  there  is 
in  this  world.  The  State  of  Illinois  has  a  great  many  people  who  do 
not  know  the  provisions  of  the  school  law.  Every  day  I  have  letters 
in  regard  to  trifling  matters.  There  are  large  numbers  of  copies  of  the 
school  law  printed  and  circulated,  but  they  know  nothing  of  it.  They 
expect  to  write  letters  to  mo  and  to  have  their  attention  directed  to  the 
particular  sections  of  the  code,  and  so  on.  That  is  one  of  the  things  a 
superintendent  has  to  do. 

Another  thing  is  to  aid  the  Legislature  by  the  aid  of  reasonable  in- 
fluences. For  one  I  am  not  willing  to  have  even  an  improvement  in 
the  school  law  effected  except  on  the  basis  of  a  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  public.  I  want  to  know  the  ground  I  am 
standing  on.  I  know  several  things  in  respect  to  which  I  would  like 
to  have  the  law  changed,  but  I  know  that  for  some  of  them  the  public 
sentiment  is  not  ready,  and  the  effect  of  that  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
free  school  enterprise,  and  so,  therefore,  I  want  legislation  helped  where 
3536-.No,  3 IX 
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it  can  be  reasoiiivblj\aecomp]i8hed,  and  where  sauh  chants, 
preaeuted,  will  besauctioued  by  the  public. 

Id  tliQ  next  place  a  State  superintendent  ougbt  to  assist  the  coant; 
superintendents.  The  plan  of  my  excellent  ftiend  from  Louisiana 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  State  superintendent  to  wield  whatever 
influence  was  necessary.  This  has  not  arrived  in  my  State  as  yet 
Every  county  superintendent  is  as  independent  as  a  king.  I  can  only 
reach  him  by  obtaining  his  sympathy.  I  find,  however,  among  that 
body  of  men,  lOlJ  of  them,  that  there  is  an  excellent  spirit.  I  think 
there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  our  State  on  that  subject.  The  cha^ 
acter  of  the  county  superintendent  has  improved,  and  I  do  not  kno* 
that  that  body  of  men  is  nnprepared  for  anything  that  could  rea- 
sonably be  presented  and  which  it  saw  to  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
great  interests  of  the  public  school.  It  is  a  wise  thing  for  meetings  to 
Iks  held  in  divisions  of  the  State,  for  the  State  to  be  divided  into  di- 
visions, and  for  the  county  Buperiatendents  in  each  division  to  bo  asked 
to  meet  the  State  superintendent  and  discuss  the  questions  that  iiertain 
to  the  progress  of  education,  the  applicatiou  of  the  schocd  laws,  tbe 
question  of  the  qnalifloation  of  the  teaehers,  and  the  instnimentalitiM 
to  bo  employed  to  secnre  better  attendance  and  other  good  result«.  I 
shall  issue  circulars,  I  think,  to  the  county  superintendenta  in  our 
State,  and  ask  them  to  meet,  some  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
some  in  the  central  part,  aud  in  the  different  sections  of  the  State,  aud 
in  that  way  I  shall  hope  to  meet  all  the  superintendents  in  the  State  of  , 
Illinois,  and  to  take  counsel  with  them  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  edn-  ' 
cation.     This  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  State  superintendent. 

Another  of  bis  duties  is  to  do  what  lie  can  for  the  improvement  of 
the  country  schools.  I  heard  a  talk  upon  that  this  morning;  I  heard 
some  excellent  things,  and  I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  for 
I  said  this  i^  exactly  in  my  line.  So  I  listened  to  the  suggestions  that 
were  made,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  go  home  the  wiser  for  having 
heanl  that  discussiou.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  for  these  schools  in 
my  State.  There  has  been  at  least  one  mauuiil  prepared,  couCaiaing  a 
course  of  study  aiul  suggestions,  which  has  been  very  largely  nsed  in 
different  counties  of  the  State  with  the  very  best  possible  results,  i 
hold  it  to  be  my  duty,  as  the  constitutional  ofBcer  of  the  State,  to  do 
what  I  can  to  carry  forward  that  work,  in  order  that  we  may  avoid  the 
difQculties  to  which  reference  was  made  this  morning,  ditBcoltiea  aris- 
ing from  the  lack  of  understanding  between  the  different  schools.  We 
want,  therefore,  to  avoid  these  difficulties,  and  for  that  purpose  the  State 
superintendenthimself  oughtto  become  as  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
condition  of  the  country  schools  as  it  is  possible  for  bim  to  be.  The 
great  cities  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  great  city  of  Chi- 
cago, for  instance,  in  our  State,  does  not  care  whether  there  is  a  State 
superintendent  of  education  or  not.  Tliey  have  good  schools  and  means 
to  carry  them  forward,  public  sentiment  to  sastain  them,  and  wisdcm 
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to  do  the  best  thiug  for  their  schools.  It  is  not  necessary  that  personal 
attention  should  be  given  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  State  officer ;  but 
the  country  schools,  where  men  are  moving  along  year  after  year,  are 
not  so  much  shaken  up  by  the  agitation  of  the  time  that  disturbs  other 
sections.  These  are  the  places  where  something  ought  to  be  done,  and 
where  the  local  influences  ought  to  be  helped  in  support  of  the  free 
schools.  Here  is  where  the  superintendent  ought  to  make  himself  per- 
sonally felt.  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise,  but  1  will  just  add  a  few  words 
more. 

Another  thing  that  the  superintendent  ought  to  do  is  to  assist  in  the 
conducting  of  teachers'  institutes.  I  have  not  a  particle  of  control 
over  the  teachers'  institutes  of  our  State. 

I  cannot  dictate  to  them.  The  county  superintendents  suggest  the 
subjects,  and  they  a])point  the  time ;  they  are  entirely  under  the  control 
of  these  officers;  but  I  can  go  and  show  my  good- will  at  these  institutes. 
I  can  go  and  speak  to  those  county  superintendents  and  other  officers^ 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  do  it. 

I  want  to  say  one  other  word  which  seems  to  me  to  be  very  true  and 
somewhat  important.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
ought,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  do  what  he  can  to  improve  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers,  to  improve  their  professional  preparation,  and  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  those  who  have  a  profession  proper.  He  can 
only  do  this  by  nsing  his  influence;  he  cannot  order  anything,  aad  in 
our  State  we  do  not  believe  in  central,  authority.  All  his  influence, 
whatever  it  may  be,  ought  to  be  exercised  on  the  side  of  a  better  pro- 
fessional preparation  in  the  teachers  that  are  employed  in  the  schools. 
I  tell  you,  my  friends,  we  have  a  great  many  instrumentalities  here. 
AVe  have  had  presentations  here  to-day  and  yesterday  of  ways  and 
means  for  advancing  the  cause  of  education  by  means  of  studies,  by 
means  of  contrivances  and  machinery,  but  these  are  only  outward 
forms. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  after  all  they  are  dead  things.  There  is  just 
one  live  thing  in  this  work  of  education,  and  that  is  a  live  teacher,  fit 
for  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Therefore,  the  man  who  is  in 
office  does  the  very  best  that  can  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  the 
school  when  he  does  something  towards  improving  the  qualifications 
of  these  teachers.  Let  us,  then,  do  what  we  can  to  improve  this 
thorough  preparation.  Tlie  world  is  full  of  shams ;  let  us  then  do 
what  we  can  to  encourage  thorough  preparation  on  the  point  of  the 
teachers,  and  not  only  that,  but  a  high  ideal  in  the  mind  of  every  teacher 
concerning  the  nature  of  his  work.  We  need  to  believe  in  our  work, 
and,  incidentally,  in  ourselves  in  connection  with  it.  We  do  not  want 
to  reverse  the  order  of  these  things,  but  we  do  want  to  have  faith  in  the 
work,  and  faith  in  our  ability  to  perform  it.  My  friends,  I  have  said 
in  times  past,  and  it  really  seems  now  that  after  the  experience  of  the 
years  that  I  Ixave  had  I  may  repeat  here  to-day,  that  if,  in  the  case  of 
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ji  teacher,  we  are  to  hav«  our  choice  between  good  literary  quAliBca- 
tioiis,  with  a  lack  of  professional  onthasiasm  oq  the  one  hand  aod 
poor  literary  qnaliflcations  on  the  other,  with  the  presence  of  a  right 
XJrofessional  enthuaiasni  along  with  this  poverty  of  literary  attaio- 
tQents,  I  would  take  the  latter.  Any  iimn,  or  woman  either,  who  is  lack* 
ing  in  literary  qnaliflcations,  bnt  who  has  a  faithful,  loyal  puriiose  to  per- 
form bis,  or  her,  duty,  will  have  the  qoalifications  sometime.  I  remem- 
ber one  notable  instance.  It  was  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  when 
they  linow  everything  that  is  worth  knowing.  I  remember,  yearsag<^ 
that  the  venerable  itresideut  of  Harvard  College  was  a  member  of  a 
^tate  board  of  educ!\tion,  and  a  certain  gentleman,  very  well  known, 
was  proiiosed  for  secretary  of  that  board.  Some  of  the  members  said, 
"Oh,  no;  it  will  never  do.  He  is  not  a  college  graduate;  hebasnever 
received  a  diploma." 

Said  the  president,  "  1  want  to  say  to  you  that  if  be  does  not  know 
cnongh  to  be  secretary  of  the  board  of  edncation  now,  if  you  elect  bim 
he  will  know  enough  in  six  months;"  and  that  was  the  highest  kind  rf 
a  recommendation.  He  was  elected  and  became  a  distingnished  suc- 
cess. Now,  I  hope  you  will  not  infer  that  I  place  a  low  estimate  on  lit- 
erary qualifications.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  of  the  wants  of  the  tima 
is  more  profound  knowledge. 

We  ought  to  have  a  profound  attainment  in  every  man  who  has  to  da 
with  the  administration  of  this  great  enterprise  of  the  public  school^ 
but  we  want  something  that  will  guarantee,  uot  present  attainmenta 
alone,  but  greater  attainmenta  as  tlie  years  come  and  go,  and  then  we 
will  have  something  more  valuable  than  the  present  can  disclose.  We 
have  in  Illinois  a  school  law,  and,  T  should  think,  from  the  number  of 
bills  that  are  now  before  the  Legislature  proposing  to  change  the  law, 
that  it  must  bo  one  of  the  worst  laws  ever  enacted.  Well,  I  think  it 
should  be  changed;  it  is  imperfect.  Bnt  lot  me  tell  you  one  thing,  that 
the  school  law  of  Illinois,  or  any  other  State,  imperfect  though  it  may  be, 
is  better  fitted  to  accomplish  its  work  than  the  general  average  of  the 
qualifications  of  tho  teacher.  This  is  not  a  very  popular  thing  to  say 
at  a  teachers'  convention,  but  1  find  quite  a  number  of  teachers  who  will 
indorse  it.  A  good,  thorough,earnest,  well-informed,  self-educated  body 
of  teachers  will  do  good  work,  and  under  the  best  law  ever  contrived  a 
bod.v  of  teachers  of  poor  character  will  certainly  do  poor  work,  and  so 
tills  association,  and  all  other  associations  of  teachers  and  of  superia- 
tendcnts,  have  it  in  their  power  to  effect  results  just  where  they  can  be 
nsed  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  onward  march  of  this  great  work  of 
e<lucatiou,  namely,  in  the  improvement  of  tlie  qualifications  and  in  the 
character  of  teachers. 

Hon.  SoLoitON  Palmer,  State  superintendent,  Montgomery,  Ala.: 
Ladies  and  (inttlcmen :  I  am  in  the  habit  of  getting  out  of  making  a 
siHjeeh  whenever  I  can,  but  upon  the  subject  of  education  I  am  always 
ready  to  raise  my  voice  in  behalf  of  what  I  believe  will  promote  it.    1 
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fully  indorse  every  word  of  what  Dr.  Eicliards  has  said,  and  it  was 
largely  in  the  line  of  what  I  proposed  to  say  myself.  The  paper  of  my 
friend,  Hon.  Warren  Easton,  is  certainly  valuable,  full  of  suggestions, 
and  should  receive  our  careful  consideration.  It  is  eminently  practical. 
However,  it  looks  rather  to  an  amendment  of  the  law  than  to  an  exe- 
cution of  the  law.  Upon  a  careful  analysis  of  the  subject,  I  believe  it 
will  bear  that  construction.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  opinion  and  preju- 
dice in  my  nature,  and  I  hesitate  to  adopt  the  opinions  or  the  theories 
of  men  unless  they  are  tested  by  actual  experience,  and  my  experience 
does  not  extend  far  enough  beyond  my  own  State,  and  I  think  thftt  it 
would  be  the  safest,  perhaps,  and  as  profitable  as  any  other  mode  of 
discussion,  to  tell  you  something  of  what  we  have  in  Alabama — some 
thing  of  the  laws  of  our  system  and  of  their  execution.  This  paper 
suggests  that  there  should  be  a  board  of  education,  which  may  be 
called  a  State  board  of  education,  or  by  any  other  name.  Now,  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  this  is  something  that  I  believe  we  have  never  had 
in  Alabama. 

I  have  read  the  school  laws  of  most  of  the  States,  and  as  far  as  I 
know  Alabama  is  about  the  only  State  in  the  Union  that  does  not  have 
a  board  of  education.  I  was  a  little  anxious  to  come  into  the  line ;  I 
did  not  like  to  stand  alone,  and  I  have  given  this  some  little  consider- 
ation, with  a  view  of  recommending  in  the  future  to  provide  for  a  State 
board  of  education.  I  have  made  some  inquiry  as  to  the  duties  and 
the  operations  of  these  boards  of  education  in  other  States,  and  I  was 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  possibly  they  might  be  dispensed  with  just 
as  well  as  to  have  them.  In  my  own  State  I  have  experienced  no  in- 
convenience, practically,  on  account  of  the  want  of  a  State  board  of 
education.  I  believe  that  we  can,  and  do,  under  our  system  accomplish 
all  that  which  would  be  desirable  to  accomplish  with  this  board.  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  if  appeals  were  to  come  to  thfe  State  superintendent 
he  would  like  very  much  to  have  a  board  of  education  to  share  that 
responsibility,  but,  fortunately,  in  my  StatB  the  law  specifically  provides 
that  no  appeal  shall  lie  with  the  State  superintendent,  and  notwith- 
standing that  I  receive  from  six  to  a  dozen  letters  each  day  asking  for 
information  and  to  settle  the  differences  that  occur  in  the  various  town- 
ships and  districts  of  the  State.  I  think,  possibly,  they  ought  to  have 
this  right  of  appeal.  I  tried  to  be  just  and  liberal,  but  I  felt  that  there 
were  cases  in  which  there  were  hardships.  I  was  reading  a  few  moments 
ago  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  New  York,  and  he  was 
an  elaborate  writer.  He  set  forth  in  glowing  terms  the  variety  of  duties 
that  devolved  upon  him,  and  they  seemed  to  be  laborious  indeed,  and 
at  the  close  he  said,  that,  notwithstanding  the  accumulation  of  these 
various  duties  resting  upon  him,  »«I  must  confess  that  seven-tenths  of 
my  time  is  taken  up  in  hearing  appeals.''  I  cannot  conceive  that  a 
State  superintendent  could  intelligently  and  satisfactorily  and  enthu- 
siastically discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  harassed  and  worried  with 
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iill  ttiis  IV  8  poll  si  bill  ty,  and  I  am  really  very  glad  that  an  appeal  doH 
not  lie  to  nie. 

Oue  tbiug  that  is  rather  peculiar  ha«  been  referred  to  at  this  meetiDC- 
aDd  that  is  that  the  State  siiperiatendeiit  has  authority  nnder  uor  Iwr 
to  appoiut  county  EuperiuteudetitB,  and  the  cDitiity  sDperioteudeiitA  ts 
appoint  the  township  or  district  superintendents.  This  seems  to  be  ¥ 
little  arbitrary,  a  little  undemocratic.  There  has  beeu  an  effort  tinw 
and  time  again  to  have  some  special  law  pasacd  allowing  the  people  tO 
elect  the  county  superintendent.  lu  many  instances  they  have  doiS 
thi^,  but  I  find  receutly  that  they  are  going  back,  manyof  thein,  totM 
appointing  power,  I  believe  two  counties  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legist 
lature  passed  &om  the  elective  to  the  apiMinting  Bystem  voluQtari)j« 
One  man,  who  was  not  a  progressive  man,  came  to  me  a  few  months  agi 
and  told  me  that  he  was  opposing  normal  schools,  bntf  said  be,  "  Tcof 
are  right  upon  one  question,  and  that  is  about  the  apiwiuting  of  com 
superintendents,"  We  have  made  a  complete  failure  in  electing  coaott 
superintendents,  and  we  would  tike  n  change.  The  present  manner  «| 
appointing  secures  unity,  and  there  should  be  unity  to  secure  harmo^ 
in  every  system.  I  believe  I  hare  said  all  I  care  to  say  so  f ur  uji  tlrt 
law  is  concerned. 

Now,  I  would  lay  stress  upon  one  additional  duty,  and  that  is  I  wonii  ) 
have  the  superintendent  be  an  expert  teacber,let  him  be  well  verseil  in 
the  modern  metho<ls  of  instruction,  and  let  him  be  theconduotor  in  each 
of  the  districis  of  a  live  teachers'  institute.  This  will  have  a  tendency  to 
unify  the  work,  to  unify  the  course  of  instruction,  and  the  methods  of 
instruction, and  I  am  sure  that  th;vt  would  ha  very  profitable  indeed ;  nod 
lean  only  say  that  I  have  felt  very  much  theneedof  uniformity  in  oar  ex- 
aminations and  in  the  certificates  that  are  granted.  Under  our  system 
there  is  a  board  in  each  county.  It  is  true  that  the  law  prescribes  that 
the  examinations  bo  for  thedifierentgradesof  teachers' certificates,  but 
outside  of  that  they  are  entirely  free  and  independent  of  each  other, 
I  have  seen  a  few  of  the  questions  propounded  by  these  boards  of  ex- 
amination, and  they  are  wholly  impracticable,  and  I  confess  that  I  would 
come  iMjfore  them  myself  witb  fear  and  trembling  if  I  had  to  secure  a 
certificate.  This  is  very  unfortunate.  There  should  be  some  provision 
for  uniform  examinations  and  tending  to  a  uniform  series  of  qnestioDS 
to  be  propounded  and  answered  by  teachers  for  certification. 

^ow,  in  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  one  thing  Id  the  way  of  emphasis 
for  something  that  Dr.  Bichards  has  said.  For  fear  that  a  wrong  im- 
pression may  go  out,  I  want  to  say  that  the  State  superintendent  is,  ex 
officio,  a  member  of  our  normal  school,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  meet  with  the 
board ;  and  I  want  to  say  to  some  of  them  here  that  we  have  six  normal 
schools  that  are  doing  excellent  work,  and  we  do  something,  too,  in 
handicraft,  in  industrial  education.  In  each  of  our  three  colored  nor- 
mal schools  industrial  education  is  taught.  They  make  everytliiag  that 
is  needed  in  an  ordinary  home — chairs,  tables,  bureaus,  wasliatands, 
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&c.  They  do  tlieir  own  cooking,  their  own  sewing,  laundrying,  and 
I  feel  8ure  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  and  do  year 
hearts  good  to  see  the  industrial  department  counect/ed  with  these  nor- 
mal schools  for  the  colored  race  in  our  State.  Xot  only  so,  but  we  have 
established  recently  in  connection  with  the  A.  and  M.  College  an  indus- 
trial  department.  Thejr  have  some  two  dozen  lathes,  and  now  a  plan 
is  being  made,  and  an  appropriation  has  been  secured,  to  obtain  forges 
for  hand  work  in  iron,  and  that  will  be  in  successful  operation  in  a  few 
months,  and  free,  entirely  free,  to  every  young  man,  not  only  in  the  State 
of  Alabama,  but  in  all  of  the  States.  As  I  said,  I  want  to  emphasize 
one  thing.  Any  system  must  have  a  head,  and  there  will  be  death  to  the 
execution  of  that  system  unless  it  has  at  the  head  a  live  man,  just  as  we 
must  have  in  a  school  a  live  teacher.  I  have  been  wonderfully  im- 
pressed since  IJxave  been  actively  engaged  in  school- trork  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  school  officer  or  school  teacher  having  his  heart  in  the 
work.  He  will  have  a  dead  school  unless  it  is.  I  tell  you  a  live  super- 
intendent with  the  cause  of  education  in  his  heart,  I  care  not  how  poor 
the  system  may  be,  will  make  a  success  of  education  in  that  State;  and 
I  care  not  how  complete  the  system  may  be,  if  he  has  not  the  cause 
of  education  at  heart,  it  will  be  a  failure.  I  was  very  much  impressed 
with  one  remark  that  was  made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
He  said  we  had  too  much  supervision  and  that  we  must  get  out  of  the 
way.  Now  that  might  be  differently  construed;  and  we  had  a  different 
construction,  or  at  least  a  construction  placed  upon  it  a  few  meetings 
ago  that  might  mean  one  thing  and  might  mean  another.  I  take  it  that 
it  may  bd  well  enough  for  the  supervisor  to  get  out  of  the  way.  He 
siiould  get  out  of  the  way  by  leading  the  way  and  not  letting  his  heels 
be  tramped  upon  by  any  one.  He  must  lead  the  way  and  the  others 
will  follow. 

Dr.  John  L.  Buchanan,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Bichmond,  Va.:  Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Oentlemen:  I  rise  more 
for  the  purpose  of  seconding  the  motion  which  my  friend  Mr.  Palmer 
proposes  to  make  to  adopt  the  paper  read  by  my  friend  from  Louisiana 
and  the  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Edwards,  and  also  to  move  to  add  his 
very  appropriate  remarks  upon  the  subject,  and  allow  that  to  cover  the 
whole  question,  and  that  I  might  be  relieved  from  any  effort  to  add  any- 
thing more  to  this  interesting  discussion. 

The  fact  is  that  the  older  I  get  the  less  disposed  I  am  to  enlist  myself 
in  anything  like  an  off-hand  discussion.  My  experience  is  limited  to  a 
single  year,  and  therefore  it  is  rather  more  proper  that  I  should  be  a 
learner  than  a  teacher  as  touching  such  an  important  subject.  The  sub- 
ject, as  presented  on  the  programme,  is  without  any  limitations,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  proper  in  those  who  discuss  it  to  develop,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  highest  idea  of  a  system  of  State  school  supervision,  and 
then  endeavor  to  secure  proper  legislation  to  make  that  ideal  the  real 
system. 
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I  suppose  tlie  object  of  tliis  iliscussiou  is  to  develop  as  far  afl  tvdean 
the  l)eat  syateni  of  State  sapervisioii,  aud  then  let  the  laws  grow  onl  of 
the  system,  ratlier  than  the  system  ont  of  the  laws,  f  uuderstaud  that 
we  have  an  open  tield  iu  this  matter,  aud  that  we  can  devise  any  »y»- 
tern  that  we  think  best.  It  Is  nunccessary  to  remark  that  the  bcstSfi- 
tem  of  supervision  iu  one  State  might  not  be  the  beet  in  all  re8i>eclB  i& 
another  State.  The  extent  of  territory  embraced,  the  amount  of  uiouej- 
available  for  school  purposes,  the  density  of  population,  the  fltatus  i^ 
society,  intellectual,  moral,  and  social,  and  the  general  ccotioniic  and 
business  life  of  the  people,  all  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this.  All 
these  will  necessitate  certain  modifications  of  any  general  iiystem  tu 
adapt  it  to  special  reqairementa.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  any  that 
every  eyetem  of  State  supervision  ought  to  be  marked  by  a  oiieuess  of 
purpose  and  unity  of  plan,  and  of  course  that  oneneaa  of  pnrpo»e,it 
goes  without  saying,  is  the  education  of  the  people,  whatever  thai  tern 
may  include.  I  will  not  take  np  your  time  by  any  discussion  of  wbat 
iiie  thing  is,  but  the  one  purpose  of  supervision  is  tlie  edacation  of 
the  rising  generation.  I  was  glad  that  Dr.  Edwards  emphasized  Ihat 
We  may  have  here  a  beautiful  piece  of  machinery;  every  wheel  runs 
with  i»erfect  precision,  every  bolt  is  in  place,  everything  is  all  right,  bat 
the  machine  will  not  move.  An  old  friend  of  mine,  living  near  me,  be- 
came excited  on  the  subject  of  finding  coal.  He  found  a  certain  kind  of 
rock,  and  be  said  that  the  rock  on  his  farm  was  a  flrst-rate  kind  of  coal- 
it  only  lacked  one  thing,  and  that  was  that  it  would  not  bum.'  You  mfty 
have  the  best  system  in  the  world,  but  if  it  does  not  educate  thn  chil- 
dren it  is  like  the  coal — it  is  of  no  account.  To  a<'(.'omjitisb  this  purpose 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  central  power  somewhere,  a  power  endowed 
with  the  persistent  energy  that  works  to  this  end,  and  a  power  that  is 
possessed  of  intelligence,  that  knows  how  to  direct  the  energy  to  the 
attainment  of  the  end.  This  is  the  mainspring  of  the  entire  syatem, 
and  this  mainspring  ought  to  have  sufficient  power  to  act  without  any 
hesitation.  We  might  go  on  to  say  how  this  power  would  be  elected 
and  in  what  ofUcers  it  should  be  vested.  I  should  want  a  board  of  ed- 
ucation, one  member  of  which  ought  to  be  tlio  Governor  of  the  State, 
another  member  the  attorney-general ;  but  I  have  found,  practically, Id 
Virginia,  that,  with  our  three  members  of  the  State  board  of  edacation, 
the  Governor,  the  attorney-general,  and  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  the  most  of  the  work  will  fall  upon  the  latter.  The 
Governor  and  the  attorney-general  have  most  of  their  time  occupied 
with  the  business  of  their  oflices,  so  it  leaves  this  matter  largely  with 
the  State  superintendent.  That  officer,  if  I  were  to  imitAte  a  certain 
gentleman  who  always  took  off  his  hat  when  he  spoke  of  himself,is  your 
humble  servant. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  this  State  board  of  education  three  or  fonr 
of  the  educators  of  the  State,  who  will  do  the  literary  or  edacalional 
part  of  it.    I  want  the  Goverikor  on  it,  because  lie  is  the  chief  ezeca- 
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tive.  The  power  of  the  State  is  represented  in  him,  and  1  think  he  ought 
to  be  a  member.  I  want  the  attorney-general  because  of  these  trouble- 
some legal  questions  to  which  my  friend  Dr.  Edwards,  has  referred. 
This  is  one  of  them :  The  clerk  of  a  school  board  wrote  to  me  to  know 
whether  it  was  his  duty  to  carry  a  written  contract  to  a  lady  teacher 
or  whether  it  was  her  duty  to  come  to  his  oflQce  and  sign  it.  He  said 
that  as  one  of  the  board  he  had  voted  against  that  lady,  and  that  she 
had  treated  him  with  such  want  of  courtesy  that  he  did  not  feel  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  carry  that  paper  to  her.  Says  1  to  myself,  this  is  a  very 
foolish  question.  There  is  no  post-office,  no  railroad.  I  began  to  turn 
the  thing  over,  and. I  did  aa  I  do  in  a  great  many  things,  I  began  to 
reason  over  it.  Said  I,  **  Sir,  if  it  was  your  duty  to  have  that  contract 
ready  and  you  did  not  have  it  ready,  then,  sir,  it  is  your  duty  to  take 
that  contract  to  her." 

I  should  want,  besides  these  gentlemen,  two  or  three  or  four  men,  rep- 
resentative of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  men  who  were  in 
that  line  of  work  and  who  have  faith  in  this  thing,  and  men  who  believe 
that  a  great  result  lies  before  us. 

I  was  reminded  of  another  little  incident.  I  had  a  kinswoman  re- 
siding in  a  town  in  Alabama  who  was  a  literary  lady,  and  she  had  a  son 
who  was  a  successful  business  man;  and  one  day  a  lady  said  to  her, 
**How  in  the  world  did  you  manage  to  rear  your  son  in  such  an  excel- 
lent way f  "  My  gracious!"  she  said,  "by  the  use  of  prayer  and  the 
slipper."  So  faith  and  discipline  is  what  we  want,  and  men  who  have 
the  faith  and  the  discipline  to  go  on  these  boards. 

Now,  yon  will  observe  that  I  have  the  boards  established.  I  want 
them  to  be  sort  of  cabinets  for  these  humble  individuals,  the  State  super- 
intendents, to  be  advisory  boards,  and  to  operate  fis  checks  upon  them 
if  they  grow  a  little  autocratic.  In  our  State  this  board  does  the 
chief  work  of  investigating  all  the  funds  that  are  given ;  the  State 
board  is  employed  to  make  laws,  adopt  resolutions,  and  carry  into  eftect 
the  public  school  system,  and  would  you  tliink  that  there  is  not  one 
single  school  officer  in  Virginia  who  is  elected  by  the  people  ? 

There  is  but  one  man  who  is  elected  by  the  Legislature,  and  he  did 
not  make  it  by  a  great  deal  this  time,  and  that  is  the  State  superinten- 
dent; he  only  came  out  a  few  hundreds  Jihead. 

The  State  superintendent  in  Virginia  is  the  only  school  officer  who  is 
elected,  and  he  is  elected  by  the  Legislature.  The  State  superintendent 
appoints  every  county  superintendent  and  every  city  superintendent, 
and  then  we  have  a  county  electoral  board,  respecting  which  1  hope  to 
have  the  law  changed.  That  board,  if  1  can  have  the  law  changed,  will 
consist  of  the  county  judge  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  attorney-general, 
and  the  county  superintendents. 

We  have  the  township  system  in  Virginia,  a  school  boarjd  of  three 
gentlemen  for  each  district.  The  county  superintendent  examines  the 
teacher  and  the  district  elects  him.    The  theory  is  to  have  this  central 
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powE^r  lud^i^td  with  tlio  State  board  of  educatiou  and  the  State  anperin- 
tendent,  aud  tbeu  all  tbis  machiuery  between  tlie  central  power  and 
the  end  to  be  reached  will  be  done  away  with. 

I  once  asked  a  man,  "  What  do  jou  do  when  yoa  want  to  raise  good 
cornr'  "Well,"  said  he,  "in  the  first  place,  I  have  good  land."  Well, 
the  first  thing  yon  need  for  a  good  system  of  State  supervision  is  to  hara 
a  good  man  at  the  head  of  it — a  broad-minded  man,  a  man  of  UhentJ 
views,  of  culture  (I  am  not  exemplifying  what  1  say),  a  man  of  hroad 
culture,  of  earnest  faith-  I  would  not  object  if  he  had  been  reared  the 
way  the  lady  reared  her  son ;  but  he  should  have  definite,  clear  ideas  oa 
jiopular  education,  clear  ideas  of  what  personal  character  is,  and  of 
good  citizenship  and  unity  and  harmony  and  progress,  and  all  those 
things  that  make  a  country  great.  The  teacher  ia  the  school,  as  some 
gentleman  has  said,  aud  the  best  way  to  have  the'  best  sort  of  State 
enpervision  is  to  get  a  good  man  and  then  make  him  State  superin- 
tendent. When  you  have  that  man,  bo  he  Democrat  or  Kepublican,  or 
what  not,  if  he  is  the  man  for  that  place,  let  his  pohtics  alone,  and  lot 
him  stay  there  as  long  as  ho  will  stay, 

Hon.  J.  W.  HOLCOMBE,  Statti  superiuteudent  of  public  instruction  of 
Indiana:  Though,  as  compared  with  the  gentleman  who  has  jaslspokea, 
I  am  a  suflleicutly  venerable  person,  feeling  the  weight  of  four  years 
of  superintendence,  I  do  not  step  to  the  door  presuming  to  instract 
the  gentlemen  whom  we  have  just  heard,  nor  did  I  intend  to  8i>eak  upon 
this  subject,  as  I  have  occupied  the  time  of  the  convention  before.  Tbe 
remarks  which  have  been  made  about  a  State  board  of  eduoatian  ha\~e 
vwy  much  interested  me,  because  I  regard  a  State  board  of  education 
as  a  body  which  may  be  the  salvation  of  a  State  system  of  education  if 
you  get  the  right  men  on  the  board.  This  convention  some  six  or  eight 
years  ago  did  the  State  of  Indiana  the  honor  of  adopting  as  its  opinion 
of  an  ideal  public  school  system  a  report  which  embodied  the  existing 
system  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  with  very  slight  and  nuimportaut 
changes.  Four  years  ago,  when  I  entered  upon  tbe  duties  of  superin- 
temlent  of  public  instruction  of  that  State,  I  bad  my  opinion  as  to  what 
constituted  an  ideal  State  system. 

During  these  four  years  my  views  have  changed  somewhat,  and  I  have 
coiuc  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ideal  system,  as  adopted  by  tbe  conveD- 
tioji  aud  as  operated  in  Indiana,  is  not  entirely  ideal. 

I  have  come  to  think  that  we  are  too  much  hampered  by  legislative 
statutes.  Nearly  every  function  of  an  educational  oflcer,  nearly  every 
operation  of  the  edui;ational  work,  is  laid  out  aud  defined  with  exact- 
ness in  the  statutes  of  our  Stjite. 

We  are  bound  by  a  rigid,  stereotyped  system.  Our  statute  prescribes 
the  subjects  which  must  constitute  the  course  of  study;  it  prescribee 
the  subjects  in  which  the  teachers  must  be  examined  ;  it  prescribes  tbe 
times  and  places  where  these  examiuations  must  be  held.  If  most  of 
these  matters  of  detail  and  arrangement  could  be  left  to  a  conpeteot 
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State  board  of  edacation,  wbicli  should  have  very  large  and  very  gen- 
eral  legislative  powers  in  regard  to  fixing  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
and  in  regard  to  prescribing  the  courses  of  study  in  different  kinds  of 
schools;  if  it  could  be  given  considerable  control  in  the  matter  of  the 
selection  of  text-books,  and  if  it  could  be  given  a  general  supervisory 
control  over  the  system  of  normal  schools^  teachers'  institutes,  &c.,  very 
much  could  be  effected  in  the  direction  of  improvements  which  have 
been  pointed  out  at  this  and  other  meetings.  With  all  deference  to 
their  excellencies,  the  Governors  of  States,  and  their  honors,  the  secreta- 
ries and  State  officers,  who  are  generally  the  members  of  State,  boards 
of  education,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that,  so  far  as  my  own  observa- 
tion goes,  it  has  led  me  to  the  opinion  that  these  gentlemen  are  of  but 
little  value  as  members  of  such  boards.* 

Different  kinds  of  State  boards  prevail  among  our  States.  A  board 
made  up  of  the  Governor,  attorney-general,  secretary  of  State — some 
three  or  half  a  dozen  State  officers — men  whose  time  is  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  duties  of  their  offices,  who  have  but  little  knowledge  of 
educational  work,  and  who  take  a  mere  perfunctory  interest  in  it  at 
best — such  boardsliave  seldom  given  much  practical  lielp  in  promoting 
a  system  of  public  instruction  or  in  carrying  it  out. 

There  is  another  kind  of  board  of  education,  composed  of  persons  ap. 
pointed  by  the  Legislature,  perhaps,  or  by  the  Governor.  This  is  much 
better,  because  we  may  naturally  expect  that  persons  appointed  for 
these  specific  duties  will  have  some  interest  in  and  qualifications  for 
them. 

I  think  a  still  better  arrangement  is  one  by  which  we  may  secure  for 
the  members  of  our  board  professional  educators  in  an  ex  officio  manner 
men  acquainted  with  educational  work,  and  who  will  not  have  to  be  ap- 
pointed  especially  as  members  of  the  State  board  of  education.  We  have 
this  feature  to  some  extent  in  Indiana.  So,  in  reforming  our  present  ideal 
system,  I  should  wish  to  preserve  this  feature.  We  have  first  upon  our 
ex  officio  State  board  of  education  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  then  the  Governor,  representing  the  executive  authority 
of  the  State.  The  Governor  attends  a  meeting  now  and  then,  shakes 
hands,  sits  down  for  a  few  moments,  hopes  that  things  are  going  on  well? 
and  takes  his  departure,  and  when  he  goes  the  work  proceeds.  The 
board,  however,  is  made  up  mainly  of  professional  educators,  the  city 
superintendents  of  the  three  largest  cities  in  the  State,  and  the  presi- 
dents of  the  State's  three  higher  institutions  being  members  thereof. 
These  men  are  selected  by  tlie  several  cities  and  institutior^s  for  their 
special  qualifications  as  school  officers  and  teachers,  without  reference 
to  service  on  the  State  board.  Yet  this  impartial  and  non-partisan 
mode  of  selection  gives  us  the  best  men  that  could  be  procured  for  just 
that  service.  They  are,  to  repeat,  the  president  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, the  president  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  the 
president  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  the  superintendents  of  schools 
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of  the  thive  largest  cities.  Tiiis  gives  us  profesaional  educators.  B 
visfa  to  see  the  boartl  enlarged  in  another  direction,  in  order  to  qiu 
it  for  wider  legislative  jKJWcrs  which  should  be  conferred  upon  it  71 
ehould  be  added  to  it  ^u  equal  number  of  county  superiateudentB. 
believe  every  State  shi  uld  have  county  superiuteodenta,  and  tbosel 
have  not  should  get  them.)  i 

A  State  board,  then  should  contain  representatives  of  these  t) 
elements  on  the  boa  :  the  country  schools,  the  city  scbools,  and 
higher  educational  i)i;ititutlous.  A  body  of  this  kind,  comimsed 
from  nine  to  a  dozcii  professional  edncat^irs,  all  actively  engaged 
school- vork  in  their  t  ferent  departments,  each  one  bringing  to' 
board  an  exact  knowledge  and  esi>oneuce  which  the  bourd  would  nl 
and  all  under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent  of  pnblle 
stmctiou — such  is  the  board  I  w»nt.  It  is  be^t  qualified  to  unif7| 
school  system  and  to  co-ordinate  its  dil!'ereiit  parts.  I  think  we  vt 
not  need  the  attorney-general  as  a  member.  He  would  generally] 
dead-head  at  the  meetings,  and  as  the  coustitntional  adviser  of  all  E^ 
oQicerahis  opinion  may  always  beobtainetl  on  any  points  of  law i4 
may  arise.  The  w'ork  that  tlus  board  could  do  would  be  an  cxtea 
of  the  work  it  bas  been  doing  in  Indiana  for  the  last  twelve  yl 
Tbroagh  such  a  State  board  we  could  secure  what  the  gentlemaa  \ 
Alabama  desires  to  secnre— uniformity  of  qualifications  for  the  tead 
For  the  last  twelve  years  our  board  bas  prepared  all  tbequestioua  I 
which  the  teachers  throughout  the  State  Lave  been  examined.  Aj 
quarterly  meetings  it  prepares  these  qaestioos,  wbicb  are  printed! 
distributed  to  the  ninety-two  counties.  The  revising  of  the  maiiusc 
is  left  to  the  county  superintendents.  I  have  said,  perhaps,  euou{ 
suggest  what  a  State  board  of  education  can  do  for  a  State. 

In  my  own  experience  such  a  board  as  this  lias  tlias  far  done 
very  great  vrork  of  bringing  about  something  like  uniformity  of  q 
ficationa  for  the  teachers,  and  has  raised  the  standard  of  qualifica 
throughout  the  State,  and  this  is  doing  very  well.  A  boar4  co 
tuted  aa  I  have  suggested  would  be  competent  to  legislate  npoi 
questions  counected  with  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  the  impi 
meut  of  their  examinations,  their  training,  and  professional  reae 
and  the  matter  of  laying  out  courses  of  study  which  we  considered 
morning. 

A  Membee  :  What  would  be  your  opinion  as  to  the  advisability 
popular  election  of  State  superintendents  as  compared  with"  the 
pointment  of  the  superintendent  by  a  board  of  education  constit 
as  that  of  Indiana  is  t 

Mr.  HoLCOiiBR :  I  certainly  must  admit  that  the  appointment  o 
State  superintendent  by  such  a  board  seems  to  mo  to  have  some 
decided  advantages.  It  gives,  at  any  rate,  the  advantage  of  unit 
the  board  and  sympathy  between  the  boanl  and  its  head.     At  the  i 
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j^  ^1 3re  are,  I  think,  positive  advantages  connected  with  the  popular 

•  of  the  State  superintendent  as  we  Vave  it  in  the  Western 

^    The  State  superintendent  is  then  a  cons'-itutional  officer,  though 

term  of  office  may  not  be  so  long  as  is  desirable.    It  brings  him  to 

ertain  extent  into  relations  with  the  people,  ?ives  them  greater  con- 

mce  in  the  opinions  and  work  of  the  officer  t'lan  if  he  were  appointed 

a  remote  board.    On  the  whole,  I  regard  th    method  of  election  by 

people  as  preferable. 

Ion.  W.  H.  Anderson,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.:  t.ds  is  a  hard  question 
t  is  given  here.  It  is  hard  when  you  undf  rtake  to  talk  about  the 
t  system  of  almost  anything,  and  I  do  not  vtne  here  to  answer  this 
stion.  I  think  that  the  best  system  is  that  which  will  reach  out — 
best  system  is  that  which  will  benefit  the  whole  State  most ;  but 
7  to  get  it,  that  is  the  hard  question  to  answer.  The  live  teacher  will 
e  a  live  school,  and  there  are  live  teachers  and  live  scholars.  I  sup- 
e  that  every  person  who  has  had  any  experience  in  teaching  school 
I  know  of  pujjils  who  are  driven  oiOf  to  school  who  cannot  get  there 
ime,  and  who  will  make  excuses  as  to  why  they  did  not  gQ%^  there 
ime.  After  awhile  they  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  another  teacher. 
)  whole  thing  changes ;  they  get  to  school  in  time,  and  they  be- 
le  really  interested  in  the  school.  You  see  just  what  is  the  matter. 
ly  have  had  a  sort  of  awakening,  and  I  think  it  is  all  on  account  of 
teacher.  The  best  kind  of  a  system  will  not  be  that  kind  of  a  sys- 
i  which  will  get  at  those  who  are  alive,  but  some  kind  of  a  system 
nake  them  alive,  and  in  that  way  they  are  awakening  the  schools. 
3lieve  there  is  a  way  by  which  almost  every  man  may  be  awakened, 
how  to  bring  this  about  is  the  question.  I  think  we  cannot  answer 
t  this  meeting.  I  think  that  no  system  will  bring  this  about  entirely, 
I  believe  we  ought  to  aim  at  it. 

Tow,  just  one  word  about  the  board.  I  feel  like  agreeing  with  the 
tleman  from  Indiana  about  having  politics  on  the  State  board.  The 
rernor  and  the  attorne^'-general  would  further  education,  but  if  pol- 
3  is  brought  in  it  will  do  the  schools  more  harm  than  good, 
fon.  Fred.  M.  Campbell,  Oakland,  Cal. :  At  the  time  I  had  the 
isure  of  reading  a  paper  at  the  opening  of  the  convention  I  passed 
r  some  notes  bearing  upon  this  question.  I  passed  them  over,  say- 
that  if  it  was  desired  I  would  state  what  had  been  done,  and  as  I 
e  been  asked  about  it  to  day  I  will  talk  two  or  three  minutes  to 
lain  it. 

STATE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

.t  the  general  election  in  i^ovember,  1884,  a  constitutional  amend- 
it  was  adopted  by  the  people  of  California  by  a  vote  of  143,017  to 
>30  directing  the  State  board  of  education  to  compile,  or  cause  to  be 
piled,  a  series  of  text-books  for  use  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State. 
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The  sectiou  oftlm  coustitntion,  as  thus  ameuded,  I  havi*  read  ii-^j^  I 
presence,  but  reproduce  it  here.    It  is  as  followe : 

Skc.  T.  The  Oovemor,  Bit{ieriiitoiiilout  of  public  inslructiuo,  uui!  tlia  prinelj^, 
tho  State  Donnal  soboola  eball  cooBtitute  the  State  IhibtiI  of  oilucntian,  iukI  «1 
DUinpilu,  or  oanso  to  be  oooipUed,  aud  Adopt  a  uDifomi  Berieut  of  text-boaica  for  Mtfl 
the  ouramou  schools  throughont  the  State.     The  State  board  may  cnuso  snch  t< 
books,  wbea  adopted,  to  be  printed  and  pablished  lij  the  anpcriatiindcnt  of  Si 
printing,  at  thu  8tat«  printing  office,  and  when  bo  printed  and  piihlishod,  t- 
tribu ted  and  sold  at  the  oost  price  ofpriiiliug,  publishing,  and  distributiaj^tlies 
The  Cost'lKKiks  so  adopti;d  shall  continue  in  use  not  Ivan  tliau  foar  yem 
&tAt«  board  shall  perfoim  snch  other  duties  an  muy  bu  prescribed  by  law.    Tlic  L 
Inture  shall  provide  for  a  board  of  education  in  eoah  ouunty  in  the  Stnt«.     Thn  i 
saperintendcots  and  the  county  boards  of  oduoation  shall  have  control  of  tbceiu 
uatiuu  of  teachers  and  the  granting  of  teachers*  ccrtiBcatea  trithin  their  reapMtln' 
jiiriediatiuna. 

At  tlio  session  of  tbe  Legislature  next  following  the  adoption  of  tbi) 
ameudincQt  an  act  -was  passed  designating  the  books  to  lie  fii^t  made, 
and  appropriating  §20,000  for  their  compilation,  and  3150,000  for  plani, 
priniiiig,  aud  manufacture.     Fpllowiog  is  tbo  act  thus  passed  : 

An  act  to  prxtriiie  for  mnipitini;,  if  (iMtratinq,  cXtetroXgpin^,  priatiitg,  hinding,  oipfriykKKj, 
aud  di»tTib»tiiig  a  State  Kerim  of  iphoul  U-xl-bvuku,  aiiil  itpjin/pHaliHf  mantg  ther^vr. 

[ApproTiNl  FetiraaiyZC,  1K>^1 

The  peoplnof  thoSt»t«of  California,  roprowDtctI  in  senate  and  AiaamUy,  d^i 
act  an  foIlaifB : 

Ssc.  1.  Tho  Stata  boaid  of  education  aball  compile,  or  oanee  lo  ha  oim{rfMi 
use  in  tha  oommon  eohoola  of  the  Btat«,  a  aeriea  of  achoul  text-books  of  the  (MI' 
iaii  licscription,  viz  ;  Three  (3)  renders,  ono  (I)  apeller,  one  (I)  arithi 
gmmmar,  one  (1)  history  of  the  Uuiteil  .States,  uml  one  (I)  geography.  Tlio  DtiltM 
I'oiTtaincd  in  tho  reailcr?  shall  contuat  of  lossoiiscoiuiucDciogwilh  the  einiplestei- 
pressionti  of  tha  language,  and,  by  a  regular  gradation,  sdvauciag  to  and  iuduiling 
the  highest  styles  of  oouiposition,  both  In  prose  anil  poetry. 

Sec.  2.  Tho  State  board  of  education  shall  employ  nell-qnalifled  persona  to  com- 
pile tbe  books  mentioned  in  section  I  of  this  act,  and  shall  &x  the  njuaueratian 
Itir  the  services  thus  rendered:  Prorided.  That  if  coiu)ioteat  aathorsshallcompileanj 
uno  or  more  works  of  the  lirst  order  of  excellence,  and  shall  offer  the  same  an  a  &m 
gift  to  the  people  of  the  State,  together  with  the  cojiyright  of  the  same,  and  the  ex- 
elusive  right  to  mouufacturs  and  sell  such  norks  n-i1hin  the  State  of  Califoruia,  ii 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  hoard  of  education  to  accept  such  gifl,  and  to  expend 
no  money  for  the  pnrposc  of  compiling  works  relating  to  tho  subjeota  treated  of  la 
the  books  thus  donated.  The  State  board  of  education  shall  furnish  lo  Ihe  auperis- 
tendout  of  State  printing  (lesigQH  for  all  cuts  and  engravings  to  be  nsed  in  the  said 
series  of  test-Iiooks. 

Sec.  3.  The  printing  of  all  the  text-books  provided  fur  in  srtliou  1  of  thisaet, 
and  all  tbe  mechanical  work  counected  thcrotviih,  shall  bo  done  by  and  nudcr  ths 
sujicrvidiou  of  the  superiiiteiulput  of  State  printli^!  at  the  State  printing  office:  ft*- 
rijrd,  That  the  purchase  of  paper  for  the  school-books,  and  the  cardboards,  cloth,  aal 
leather  for  covers  shall  be  procured  by  advertising  for  proposals  to  furnish  the  mmn 
iu  the  manner  now  provided  for  by  section  tiXi  ofthe  Political  Code,  relating  ts  ptpv 
supplies  for  the  State  priut  in  g  office :  And,  pi-^idrd  further.  That  if  ben  the  State  bw 
its  bindery  in  operation,  all  folding,  stitching,  biudiug,  aud  mling  of  tlie  Stftte  Aall 
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done  in  the  State  bindery ;  bnt  the  accoonts  of  the  school-book  binding  shall  be 
kept  separate  from  those  of  all  other  binding. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  board  of  edncation  shall  secnre  copyrights  to  all  the  books  that 
•hall  be  compiled  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  protect  said  copyrights 
ftom  all  infringement. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  any  one  or  more  of  the  State  series  of  school  text-books  shall 
liave  been  compiled  and  adopted,  the  State  board  of  education  shall  issuo  an  order 
requiring  the  uniform  use  of  said  book  or  books  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State ; 
bnt  said  order  for  the  uniform  use  of  said  book  or  books  shall  not  take  ofifect  till  the 
expiration  of  at  least  one  year  from  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  electrotype  plates 
of  said  book  or  books.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  county 
or  school  district  from  adopting  any  one  or  more  of  the  State  series  of  school  text- 
books whenever  said  book  or  books  shall  have  been  published. 

Sec.  6.  The  process  of  distribution  of  the  text-books  shall  follow  this  course :  The 
county  superintendents  of  schools  shall  make  such  requisitions  for  books  as  the 
schools  under  their  jurisdiction  may  require,  upon  the  State  snperintendeift  of  public 
instruction ;  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  then  make  requisi- 
tion for  the  same  on  the  superintendent  of  State  printing,  who  shall  ship  the  books 
to  their  destination.  All  requisitions  from  county  school  superintendents  for  books 
shall  be  accompanied  by  the  cash  price  fixed  for  the  same  by  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  make  no  requisition 
for  books  upon  the  superintendent  of  State  printing  unless  he  shall  have  received  the 
lawful  price  for  the  same.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  to  report  to  the  State  comptroller,  on  or  before  the  fifthday  of  every  month, 
the  number  of  books  sold  by  him  during  the  preceding  month,  and  to  pay  the  mon- 
eys received  for  the  same  into  the  State  treasury.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the 
superintendent  of  State  printing  to  make  a  monthly  report  to  the  State  comp- 
troller of  the  number  and  value  of  the  books  shipped  by  him  on  the  order  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the  number  and  value  of  the  finished  books 
on  hand. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  boards  of  supervisors,  of  the  counties,  or  cities 
and  counties,  in  this  State,  to  provide  a  revolving  fund,  for  the  purpose  of  eniibliug 
the  county  school  superintendents  to  purchase  the  State  text-books ;  all  moneys  to 
be  taken  therefrom  to  be  replaced  by  the  moneys  received  from  the  teachers  of  the 
common  schools  in  the  several  counties  for  the  books  fnmished  by  them  to  the  scholars. 

Sec.  8.  The  sum  of  $20,000  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  State 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  compiling,  or  causing  to  bo 
compiled,  the  series  of  text-books  for  the  common  schools,  as  set  forth  in  section  I  of 
this  act.  The  appropriation  i)rovided  for  in  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  order 
of  the  State  board  of  education :  Provided,  That  all  demands  against  said  appropria- 
tion shall  first  be  approved  by  said  State  board  of  education  and  presented  to  the 
State  board  of  examiners  in  itemized  form  for  its  approval,  and  upon  the  approval 
of  the  State  board  of  examiners  the  comptroller  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his 
warrant  upon  the  State  treasurer  for  the  payment  of  said  demands,  and  the  State 
treasurer  is  authorized  to  pay  the  same. 

Sec.  9.  The  sum  of  $150,000  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  State 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  purchase  the  necessary  machinery,  presses, 
types,  bindery,  electrotyping  apparatus,  and  such  other  material  as  may  be  rci^uirod 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  text-books  provided  for  in  section  I  of  this  act,  as  well  as  to 
pay  the  salaries  or  wages  of  the  compositors,  binders,  and  other  persons  to  be  em- 
ployed in  such  manufacture :  Providedj  That  the  State  board  of  education  shall  first 
approve  the  style  of  printing,  engravings,  and  illustrations,  kind  of  paper,  size 
and  binding  of  volumes ;  said  sum  to  be  drawn  by  the  superintendent  of  State 
printing  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  subdivision  4  of  section  526  of  the  Politi- 
cal Code. 
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Sue.  10.  The  scliool-lHHikB  puliliahod  nniler  the  proTlsioiiB  of  this  iKit  ahull  hebu- 
nishL'd  to  the  coiuniau  uubool  childrcti  of  Ciic  State  at  cost,  tlip  Buiue  tu  he  mscurtmlMd 
And  llxfd  hf  the  State  board  of  edncation  !it  the  liegianiD^  uf  each  acLoul  ycat. 

Sec.  11.  All  acts  or  iisrts  of  acts  in  oonltiot  with  the  proviaiaus  of  tlits  act  an 
hereby  re  pooled. 

Sec.  13.  Thia  n«t  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

At  a  meeting  held  shortly  after  the  pnssagcof  this  act  the  State  Iwanl 
selected  a  competent  gentleman  as  managing  editor  of  the  work  at  a 
salary  of  $200  per  month,  since  made  $250,  and  advertised  for  the  bcD- 
eBt  of  the  educational  public  that  it  vvonld  receive  and  consider  speci- 
men chapters  of  the  various  boolis  proposed  to  be  made.  None  of  tJie 
matter  so  submitted,  however,  was  accepted  except  the  selectiona  for  i 
series  of  three  readers,  which  were  taken  as  the  basis  of  that  work.  The 
State  superintendent,  Prof.  William  T.  Welcker,  and  the  managing  ed- 
itor were  directed  to  prepare  the  readers  and  the  speller. 

Prof.  Ira  Moore,  of  the  normal  school  at  Los  Angeles,  was  directed  to 
take  charge  of  the  arithmetic.  To  Prof.  Charles  H.  Allen,  of  the  normal 
school  at  Sau  Jo8(3,  was  assigned  the  preparation  of  a  grammar.  These 
gentlemen  employed  such  assistants  as  they  deemed  necessary,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  their  work.  At  the  present  time  the  series  of  three  readera 
and  the  speller  have  been  placed  before  the  public,  and  the  prices  fixed, 
at  S^icrameuto,  and  by  mail,  as  follows :  First  reader  (cloth,  128  pages), 
15  cents,  mail  20  cents ;  second  reader  (cloth,  3S3  pages],  30  cents,  mail 
38  cents ;  third  reader  (half  Bussia,  512  pages),  40  cents,  mail  53  cent«; 
speller  (cloth,  192  pages),  20  cents,  mail  26  cents. 

lu  passing  through  Sacramento  on  my  way  hither  I  obtained  a  half 
dozen  seta  of  these  books,  and  tlicy  are  here  for  irispeetion  and  are  at 
your  disposal.  At  that  same  time,  upon  inquiry,  I  also  learned  from  the 
present  State  superintendent,  Mr.  Ini  G,  Hoitt  (who  went  into  office  on 
the  1st  of  January  last),  that  communications  from  the  localities  in  vrhich 
thebooks  have  been  used  for  sever.il  months  express  very  great  satisfac- 
tion with  their  character.  The  books  arc  going  into  use  gradually,  be- 
cause many  of  the  contracts  heretofore  made  between  local  boards  and 
school-book  publishers  have  not  yet  expired.  Our  contracts  in  Oakland 
will  not  expire  till  June,  1888. 

Concerning  the  other  books,  it  may  be  said  that  the  arithmetic  has 
been  placed  wholly  in  type,  for  revision  by  the  author,  the  editor-in- 
chief,  and  the  board,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  has  been  re- 
vised and  electrotyped.  The  grammar  has  been  prepared  and  portions 
of  it  put  in  type  for  revision. 

From  my  intimate  per.sonal  acquaintance  with  all  the  gentlemen  into 
whoso  hands  .thi.i  work  has  fallen,  lean  speak  confidently  of  the  consci- 
entious manner  in  which  it  is  being  prosecuted,  and  their  peculiar  fit- 
ness for  carrying  it  on  to  successful  completion.  Mr.  W.  H.  V.  Ray- 
mond has  haU  large  and  valuable  experience  iu  similar  work,  and  more- 
over brings  to  his  duties  as  editor-in-chief  untiring  energy  and  zeal. 
The  authors  are  practical  men,  for  years  at  the  head  of  leading  normal 
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schools ;  and  I  know  that,  in  the  compilation  of  all  the  books,  it  has 
been  their  conscientious  aim  to  employ  only  well-tested  school-room 
methods.  The  general  plan  of  criticism  and  revision  has  been  to  dis- 
tribate  proof  pamphlets  of  each  work,  not  only  to  the  members  of  the 
board,  bat  also  to  a  number  of  the  enterprising  and  intelligent  teachers 
of  the  State,  and  to  take  their  suggestions  into  consideration. 

The  method  of  distributing  the  books  to  pupils  has  not  been  fully  or 
satisfactorily  settled.  That  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  in- 
volved in  the  whole  scheme  of  State  publication.  The  provision  for 
this  in  the  original  act  of  the  Legislature  was  not  well  considered. 

A  bill  to  amend  that  act  in  this  particular,  which  is  before  the  Legis- 
lature, now  in  session,  provides  as  follows : 

Sec.  6.  All  orders  for  text-books  shall  be  made  on  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  cash,  in  payment  for  the  same,  at  the  price 
fixed  by  the  State  board  of  education  as  the  cost  price  at  Sacramento :  Providedy 
That  if  the  books  are  to  be  shipped  by  mail,  the  cost  of  postage  shall  also  accompany 
the  order.    The  following  persons  shall  bo  outitlod  to  order  books  : 

(1)  County  superintendents  of  schools,  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  their 
counties. 

(2)  Principals  of  State  normal  schools,  for  use  in  their  respective  schools  only. 

(3)  The  secretary  or  clerk  of  any  school  district  in  the  State,  whether  incorporated 
or  operating  under  the  general  law  of  the  State,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  in  said  dis- 
trict only,  but  no  books  ordered  by  county  superintendents,  principals  of  normal 
schools,  or  clerks  of  school  districts,  shall  be  sold  at  a  price  exceeding  the  cost 
price  at  Sacramento,  with  the  actual  cost  for  freight  added. 

(4)  Any  dealer  who  shall  first  transmit  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction an  obligation,  signed  by  him,  not  to  sell  to  be  sold  again,  or  to  any  one  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  State,  or  at  a  price  exceeding  the  mailing  price  of  the  books. 

These  provisions  will  probably  become  law,  and  in  this  way  it  is 
hoped  that  all  classes  of  citizens  will  be  conveniently  and  cheaply 
served. 

Four  candidates  for  the  authorship  of  the  United  States  history  sub- 
mitted specimen  chapters.  Superintendent  Hoitt  has  control  of  that 
subject,  and  has  directed  that  the  engraving  shall  go  forward  of  such 
matter  as  can  be  determined  upon  in  advance  of  the  complete  writing 
of  the  work. 

Nothing  definite  has  been  done  about  a  geography,  further  than  to 
get  from  the  State  printer  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  plates. 

Of  the  $150,000  appropriated  for  plant,  labor,  and  material,  $120,000 
has  been  expended. 

Of  the  $20,000  for  compiling,  $9,000  has  been  expended. 

One  hundred  and  eighty- thousand  dollars  is  asked  from  the  present 
Legislature  for  compilation  and  manufacture.  By  the  bill  making  this 
appropriation  it  is  to  be  expended  in  making,  say,  50,000  books  of  each 
kind,  after  which  the  further  editions  shall  be  made  from  money  drawn 
from  the  fund  accruing  from  the  sales.  The  cost  of  plates,  plant,  com- 
pilation, and  illustration  has  been  distributed  by  the  board  over  an  esti- 
mated supply  for  twelve  years.    There  are  in  stock  (in  round  numbers) 
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$10,000  worth  of  fiDisheil  books  at  the  cost  valua  tioD.  This,  of  oonree, 
cornea  back  whea  they  are  solii.  The  gentleaiau,  Mr.  Kiune,  who  cod- 
tributed  the  selections,  ased  as  the  basis  for  makiog  the  readers,  (ltd  u 
without  askiug  or  nceiviag  pay.  Mr.  Willia,  who  made  the  spellef, 
received  $1,000. 

Allthe  work  of  every  kind  iu  the  refers  and  speller  has  been  doneiH' 
California.  The  designs,  costing  about  $900,  were  made  by  artists  oT 
California.  They  were  Thomas  Hill,  Miss  A.  Randall,  and  Carl  DaU- 
green,  of  San  Franeisco,  and  Mrs.  Miriam  Weeks,  of  Sonoma  Coantj,-^ 
whoso  previous  work  had  been  doiie  for  London  publications,  she  liaf- 
ing  been  in  California  but  three  years.  The  engraving  was  done  in  tbv 
capitol  bnilding  by  engravers  employed  by  the  week.  The  amonnt  paid 
for  this  work  was  about  $2,300. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  made  the  following  report;  which 
adopted : 

EcuolBeiil),  Tliat  ooT  tliaiiks  atn  iluetoProrcasor  Bainl  for tLeuaeof  this oommo^ 
OILS  room  for  holdJng  our  meetiugs ;  and  alao  the  local  committee  for  tboir  efficitol 
preparation  for  llie  eame. 

Sfsolred  (S),  That  our  tbaoka  are  due  to  the  railroad  corporatioDs  that  havo  favonft' 
Qs  with  n  roduetiou  of  rat(<a  of  trausportation . 

BesoheH^).  Tbat  ourthituksara  dnutiio press  of  this  city  foe  tlio  interest  taluS' 
iu  onr  proceedings  and  thn  ooartosf  shown  in  tho  pahlicatlaa  of  the  same,  | 

Btiolvti  (4),  TliaC  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  hotel  proiicietora  who  have  kindl; 
reduced  their  rates  for  tho  lioncfit  of  thoso  attending  this  session. 

Iiaoloed[^),  That  our  tlianka  are  hereby  tendered  to  tho  presJJont  nnd  execntive 
eoDitaittoe  of  this  Oepactmcat  fUrthucffloicntiiuil  acceptable  manner  iu  which  tho; 
have  performed  their  dutiea. 

Rmoh-cd  {Z),  That  the  Kulional  Bepartmoiit  of  Suporintoudents  looks  with  favor 
npou  tlie  disjioaition  of  kouio  of  tho  colleges  and  iiniveraities  to  recognize  public 
school  work.iaaprofo3sion,.an(' that  wo  appreciate  what  has  boon  done  towards  eatab- 
lishing  chairs  of  pedagogy  in  a  A^w  of  them. 

Reao!vei  g).  That  it  i«  tlw  s^^nso  of  tliis  Doiiartmcut  of  Superintendence  that  if 
Batisfaotury  railroad  iiml  hotel  r.itusbe  giiavau  Iced,  It  woiilit  lio  in  (he  iut«reHt  of  I  lie 
National  Educational  Aswlat  ion  that  its  s.M-ion  lor  1SS:J  ho  held  in  San  Francisco. 

Heaoli'cd  (8),  That  the  secretary  of  this  Department  be  instructed  to  forward  a  copy 
of  the  foro^oing  reaohitions  to  the  secretary  of   the  Natioual  Education  Association. 

KINTn  SESSION. 
The  convention  reassembled  at  7.30  p.  m.,  Thursday,  March  17,  1887. 

Tlio  President;  The  lirst  thing  on  the  programme  is  a  privileged 
statement  by  Major  Bingham,  of  North  Carolina. 

Maj.  EouEttT  IJiNGiiAM:  I  And  myself  reported  this  morning  as  hav- 
ing said  List  night  that  there  were  uo  free  manual  training  schools  in 
the  South.  Several  gentlemen,  besides  the  reporter,  so  understood  me, 
and  I  rise  to  correct  the  misstatement,  if  I  made  it.  We  have  in  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arka  nsas. manual  schools, 
meuhanical  and  agricultural,  sustaiued  by  the  proceeds  of  the  land  scrip 
given  by  the  Government,  but  they  are  called  colleges  for  higher  in- 
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straction.  There  is  the  Miller  School  in  Virginia,  doing  a  most  excel 
lent  work,  and  there  are  several  excellent  schools  supported  by  North- 
ern charity  for  colored  people,  so  that  we  are  doing  this  work.  Even  in 
North  Carolina,  my  own  Std,te,  we  have  an  orphan  asylum,  for  which 
the  State  has  made  an  appropriation  for  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
training  of  two  hundred  orphans.  This  has  been  in  operation  for  a  year. 
The  statement  I  wished  to  make  was  that  we  have  no  manual  training 
connected  with  the  public  schools,  distinctly  supported  by  school  taxes. 
That  kind  of  manual  training  we  have  not  been  able  to  have.  It  seems 
to  me  doubtful  if  it  can  be  had  in  the  North  even.  That  was  the  state- 
ment I  wished  to  make,  that  so  far  as  public  school  work  was  concerned, 
sustained  by  school- tax  money,  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  reach  it. 
Otherwise  we  are  doing  as  much  aa^  can  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  President:  The  subject  for  discussion  is  "The  Relation  of  our 
Public  Schools  to  the  General  Government." 

Major  McKinley,  who  was  expected  to  be  present,  is  called  away  and 
has  sent  his  regrets.  Senator  Blair,  who  some  months  ago  was  asked 
to  participate  in  the  discussion,  at  that  time  thought  he  could  not  ac- 
cept. Since  that  time,  however,  he  has  kindly  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  he  is  with  us  to-night  and  will  talk  upon  this  sub- 
ject.   I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  Senator  Blair. 

Senator  H.  W.  Blair  :  I  am  sorry,  my  friends,  that  your  greeting 
cannot  be  extended  to  the  gentleman  who  was  to  be  present  and  to  ad- 
dress you  upon  this  subject.  It  was  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  think, 
that  I  understood  he  was  to  be  absent,  and  your  president  called  upon 
me  and  requested  that  I  would  say  a  few  words,  which  I  am  here  to  do. 

As  suggested  by  the  chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
ects  that  engages  our  attention.  Being  an  important  subject,  it  could 
hardly  be  more  appropriately  considered  than  by  the  educators  of  the 
country,  because  really  in  the  hands  of  the-  educators  of  the  country 
lies  its  fate ;  and  this  question,  the  relation  of  the  schools  of  the  country 
to  the  nation,  and  the  nation  to  the  schools,  which  can  only  be  a  prac- 
tical question  as  you  consider  it  and  as  you  may  discourse  upon  it — this 
question  I  say,  thus  important,  thus  engaging  your  attention,  may,  I 
think,  very  properly  be  taken  up  on  this  last  meeting  of  your  associa- 
tion, because  I  think  just  now  in  the  existing  relations  between  the  na- 
tion and  the  schools  of  the  country,  in  the  existing  condition  of  the 
public  mind,  that  there  are  influences  now  in  operation  which  must  be 
led  to  work  out  fairly  and  fully  their  ultimate  fruition,  or  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  present  or  the  immediate  future  be  destroyed,  so  that 
their  influence  for  good  in  the  whole  future  of  our  country  will  as  an 
element  disappear.  If  the  members  of  this  convention  were  to  take 
borne  to  the  seve;*al  States  which  they  represent  any  one  thought  for  the 
immediate  present  and  future,  I  think  it  may  well  be  the  relation  between 
the  nation  and  the  public  schools.    There  is  a  vast  body  of  the  people  of 
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tlio  coUDtry  with  whom  by  reiuioa  of  the  practice  nf  the  past  and  tl>o  tK% 
that  in  those  iwrtions  of  the  eoiintry  where  the  system  is  well  fooitded 
iio  other  idea  soems  to  previiit  save  that  of  loca  1  support  and  recp» 
Bibility  for  the  ediicatiou  of  that  cotuuiiinity,  and  so  of  tfae  ooutiti^ 
That  is  the  geueral  sentimeut,  and  the  thought  is  nn  aggressivsow 
which  breaks  ap  the  existing  order  of  thiugs,  which  requires  iotecte- 
ence  hy  the  iiation  iu  the  maii»geiiiont  of  the  schools,  or  in  tlieir  ai^ 
port.  The  iiinrmative  seems  to  be  upon  those  who  tako  tho  groaiid  ttot 
now  aud  ia  the  futun*,  or  at  least  temporarily,  until  existing  coniUlioBl 
are  removed,  the  nation  should  become  a  factor  in  the  educatiou  of  the 
children. 

I  recognize  that  fact,  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  nation  to  pa^ 
licipate  in  the  education  of  the  children ;  I  realize  that  it  in  apon  im^ 
as  one  individual,  to  maintain  affirmatively  that  right.  The  pnblit 
miud  must  be  first  convincetl.  When  I  Hay  that  the  public  scbool  is 
practically  the  goverunient  of  the  country,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  Uut 
for  the  legislation  of  to-day  and  for  the  administration  of  the  laws  of 
to-day  the  pnbtie  schools  of  to-day  are  respousible,  but  I  do  nieau  to  i«,v 
that  the  influence  of  the  public  schools  iti  the  past,  the  dcvclopmeni  ol 
intelligence  among  onr  people  by  educative  iufluences  niiit  iustitutiona, 
is  responsible  for  the  couditiuus  that  exist  to-day,  for  tho  character  and 
capacity,  for  the  nature  of  the  nation,  as  it  now  is;  aud  just  so  witfc 
referenoc  to  the  future  educational  influences  that  are  at  work  lo-dxy; 
just  so,  I  say,  the  future  is  to  be  founded  upon  these  mSueutsea.  1  an 
that  I  consider  the  public  school  the  Government.  The  fornis  of  onr 
(Invfrmiifiit,  Iiolli  iMtioiLiil  mid  Stale,  are  republican  ;  Ihey  are  biisetl, 
of  I'ULirse,  upoTi  tin'  iiiti'lligeuee  of  the  people.  From  the  beginnin}:  of 
the  Government,  and  hiii;^  yciirs  before,  during  the  colonial  |>eTiod,  vrheo 
the  idea  of  selfgovernuicut  was  germtuating  nud  strenfftheuinganil  ei- 
pandiiig,  enliirtiintr  aiid  f;roiviug  more  tiTid  more  vigorous,  until  ir  eiil- 
]niii;itod  in  flm  lU'vnlii'ion  and  rrecdoni,  the  public  school,  the  idea  of 
iutelli;;iMii-i>  in  Die  iiiiliviiliial,  was  the  formiitivo  principle  which  led  to 
the  republican  I'lirm  o!'  j,'iivi'niiiLi'nt.  Certainly,  beforo  a  Ixidy  of  this 
kind,  it  is  unnecessary  to  argue  that  without  inteltigeneo  self-goveni- 
ment  is  im[iD^si1>lo.  If  it  be  so.  it  follows  that  self-fiovernmeut,  on» 
exist ing,  can  bo  i)roiongeii  by  (ho  continuation  of  moral  intelligence  in  the 
children  and  tlioso  who  aro  to  i-diub  afterwards.  Jf  the  principle  of  in 
tclligeucc  be  once  demantloi!  as  indispensable  to  the  exercise  of  sover- 
eig»ty,and  if  Ibe  ostablislLinont  ofa  republican  form  of  government  gives 
sovereignty  to  each  individual, it  follows th.at  thisindividualninst  Ik* in- 
telligent if  it  be  nocessary  that  intelligence  exist  iu  the  Govoniment. 
Wc  would  liaLdly  expect  the  king  or  the  emperor  or  the  ezar  to  undertake 
the  functions  of  his  form  of  govornuien  t  without  intelligence,  but  is  it  less 
diflicult  for  the  American  peoide  to  rule  themselves  as  a  uatiou.  Is  it 
not,  on  the  cniitrary,  more  difhcnlt  because  of  the  universal  SHlxiivisinii 
ori)ower !     If  intelligonce  be  necessary  to  the  government  of  the  czar, 
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whose  will  is  law,  in  order  that  he  may  carry  out  the  functions  of  his 
form  of  government,  is  not  intelligence  equally  necessary  to  every  in- 
dividual who  i^  a  sovereign  in  the  republican  form  of  government  ? 
Knowledge  is  power  5  government  is  power.    The  functions  of  govern- 
ment are  precisely  the  same  in  a  republic  that  they  are  in  a  despotism. 
There  is  the  legislative  power,  which  makes  the  law ;  the  judicial 
power,  which  construes  it ;  and  the  executive  power,  which  executes  it. 
The  only  difference  is  that  with  us  these  powers  are  universally  diffused, 
the  sovereignty  is  everywhere,  in  the  whole  people;  while  in  the  other 
case  it  is  an  unlimited,  absolute  monarchy  or  one  man's  power.    If 
this  be  so,  if  knowledge  is  indispensable  to  the  existence  and  to  the  pres- 
ervation and  perpetuity  of  the  republican  form  of  government,  then 
the  right  to  make  the  people  intelligent  is  simply  the  right  of  self-de- 
fence, and  the  duty  of  self-defence.    If  we  are  to-day  suflBciently  intel- 
ligent to  govern  ourselves,  the  children  who  are  born  without  education 
will  grow  up  as  ignorant  as  those  in  Africa.    They  must  be  educated; 
and  the  duty  of  the  preservation  of  our  institution  is  simply  the  duty  of 
educating  the  children  of  the  country,  educating  them  religiously,  mor- 
ally, intellectually,  and  physically ;  and  this  is  the  great  work  that  de- 
volves upon  the  educators  of  the  country.    The  National  Government 
is  republican  in  form,  as  much  as  are  the  governments  of  the  States; 
and  if  intelligence  be  indispensable  to  the  one  it  is  also  to  the  other ;  and 
if  the  right  of  defence  belongs  to  the  government  of  the  State  and  can 
only  be  exercised  by  educating  its  people,  equally  so  must  that  right  of 
self-defence  belong  to  the  National  Government,  for  it  is  equally  repub- 
lican in  form;  it  is  founded  originally  upon  the  people  themselves ;  it  is 
not  an  outgrowth  of  the  State  governments;  it  is  independent  of  them ; 
it  is  sovereign  in  its  great  and  universal  sphere.    The  nation  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  guaranteeing  to  the  States  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment.   If  that  republican  form  is  intelligence  among  the  masses  of 
the  i)eople,  and  it  be  the  duty,  as  it  is  made  by  the  express  terms  of 
the  Constitution  the  duty,  of  the  nation  to  preserve  perpetually  to  the 
States  a  republican  form  of  government,  how  can  that  guarantee  be  ful- 
filled save  by  guaranteeing  the  intelligence  of  the  people  in  the  States  ? 
That  will  give  them  a  republican  form  of  government  in  the  States, 
and  nothing  else  can.    In  order  that  we  may  fulfil  this  guarantee  of 
free  government,  of  a  republican  form  of  government  in  the  States, 
must  it  not  be  able  to  preserve  a  republican  form  of  government  in  it- 
self!   That  is  to  say,  must  it  not  have  the  power,  and  exercise  it,  of 
making  the  universal  citizenship  of  the  whole  country,  the  national 
citizenship,  intelligent,  in  order  that  it  may  preserve  and  defend  the 
government  republican  in  form  to  the  nation  itself?    Thus  I  think  to 
educate  the  people  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  government  repub- 
lican in  form  is  sim[>ly  the  right  of  self-defence,  the  right  to  live. 
I  have  sketched  in  this  brief  way  what  is  to  my  mind  the  fundamental 
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idta  with  reference  to  the  duty  of  the  United  Stutes  in  its  relatiOD  lo 
the  pubtio  Bchoola  of  the  country,  whetlier  they  be  in  Stat«a  or  Twri- 
tones.  If  this  be  so,  the  qaestiori  would  then  arise,  and  it  ia  a  pnc- 
tical  question,  whether  that  power  should  be  esercised;  whether  tlien 
ia  at  the  present  time  a  duty  for  the  nation  to  perform.  I  rccogiiiu 
that  the  exercise  of  this  power  to  create  a  oitizonship,  State  and  na- 
tional, will  not  bo  necessary  at  any  given  time  on  the  2*art  of  the  uatiOD, 
or  that  at  any  given  time  its  partial  exercise  ouly  tuay  be  necessary,  tliat 
the  manner  of  its  exercise  may  bo  by  absolute  interference  and  control 
with  educational  affairs  iu  a  State,  or  in  the  way  of  assisting  existJog 
edncational  institutions  and  facilities  then  under  the  control  of  the 
State,  or  there  may  be  other  methods,  according  to  the  nature  of  tiie 
necessity  or  the  circumstances  exiating. 

The  primary  necessity  and  duty  is  that  the  nation  bob  to  it  that  tlie 
citizen  of  the  nation  and  the  citizen  of  the  State  shall  be  intelligeDt, 
that  he  shall  be  fit  to  discharge  the  duties  and  functions  of  citizenship, 
that  we  may  preserve  our  liberties. 

As  a  universal  rule,  unless  there  be  strong  reasons  for  exceptiou,  I 
think  the  support  of  the  schools  of  the  country  ehould  be  a  local  affair,  i 
exercised  and  carried  out  by  the  people,  by  the  parents  of  the  childreo  1 
who  are  to  bo  educated.    I  think  the  primary  duty  of  education  would  V 
seem  to  be  upon  the  parent.     If  the  parent  is  unable  to  discharge  it, 
or  fails  to  do  so,  then  the  surrounding  community,  the  State  at  Urg«, 
onght  to  assist  and  should  see  that  the  thing  is  done.     It  has  been  found 
in  our  country,  universally,  that  some  municipal  or  State  organizatiiHl   i 
was  necessary  in  order  to  bring  out  the  advantages  of  the  ctlucalion  of  " 
all  the  children  to  the  State.     So  that  the  common  school  system  has 
como  to  he  the  State  system  universally  througliout  the  country.     There 
I  would  like  to  leave  it,  with  the  parent  and  with  the  State,  if  there  was 
not,  fur  the  time  being,  in  my  judgment,  a  necessity  for  other  assistance, 
for  the  exertion  of  national  power,  for  the  eilicacy  of  national  appro- 
priations to  this  great  result.     I  do  not  myself  think  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  States,  that  national  assist- 
ance to  common  schools  should  come  to  be  perjietual. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  necessarily  so.  The  necessity  exist- 
ing to-day  can  very  soon  bo  relieved  and  will  pass  away,  and  when  a 
condition  of  intelligence  has  established  schools  throuKl»*>"t  tlio  coun- 
try the  community  that  has  known  this  blessing  will  take  good  care 
that  it  sliall  be  peri'etuated.  The  State  which  has  once  a  vigorous, 
strong,  influential  system  of  common  schools,  which  shall  have  pre- 
sented this  condition  to  its  people,  which  shall  be  able  to  remembur 
and  contrast  these  existing  conditions — conditions  of  elevation  and  re- 
finement, of  wealth  and  culture — witli  that  from  which  it  has  emerged, 
such  a  State  will  maintain  the  institutions  through  which  this  trans- 
fer matiou  has  been  e  flee  ted. 
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Bat  until  the  common  school  system  and  method  of  educating  and 
rendering  intelligent  the  children  of  the  country —  until  such  a  system  has 
been  once  established  and  has  permeated  the  whole  community  with  its 
living  influences — until  then  we  cannot  expect  local  communities  to  be 
very  willing  to  contribute  for  its  establishment ;  but  if  they  fail  to  do 
so,  are  other  sections  of  the  country,  that  have  already  fully  experienced 
the  benefit  of  these  schools — I  say  shall  they  protest  that  where  they 
are  not  perhaps  even  desired  they  shall  not  be  established  ?  The  very 
fEtct  that  in  some  sections  the  desire  for  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
mon schools  is  feeble  that  is  the  stronger  reason  why  they  should  be 
established.  Those  who  comprehend  the  necessity  should  take  a  special 
interest  in  the  establishment  and  development  of  the  common  school 
where  it  has  hitherto  been  unknown. 

Where  this  is  once  done  these  very  communities  that  have  been  the 
slowest  to  appreciate  and  the  last  to  use  are  the  most  vigorous  in  their 
approval  and  support  of  the  institutions. 

I  do  not  want  to  speak  with  reference  to  this  matter  sectionally.  I 
have  no  sectional  feeling  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  I  think  the  man  who 
is  not  in  his  feelings  and  sympathies  as  broad  as  his  country  had  bet- 
ter get  out  of  it.  The  American  ought  to  be  as  large  as  America,  and  it 
is  so  with  the  American  people  of  to-day.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  believe 
that  any  effort  made  by  the  nation,  as  such,  to  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  common  schools  should  be  based  upon  some 
universal  law  or  general  condition  ;  it  should  be  based  upon  the  evil 
which  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  means  should  be  applied  where  the 
evil  is,  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  may  exist  in  the  different  sections. 
It  is  the  illiteracy,  the  ignorance  of  the  country  which  is  our  danger, 
and  if  we  are  to  apply  a  remedy  we  must  apply  it  where  the  danger 
exists.  If  in  so  doing  a  larger  amount  of  the  medicine  goes  to  one 
section  than  to  another,  it  is  equally  for  the  good  of  all ;  for  it  makes  no 
difference  where  you  introduce  the  virus  in  the  system — it  may  be  in  the 
hand  or  foot,  or  anywhere — the  circulation  carries  it  all  over  the  body. 

In  the  question  of  the  education  of  the  children  in  the  Southern  States 
it  is  as  much  important  that  Massachusetts  contribute  to  the  removal  of 
the  evil  there  as  it  is  that  she  contribute  to  the  prevention  of  the  evil 
or  the  removal  of  the  conditions  existing  in  her  own  borders.  National 
help  should  come,  then,  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  evil  which  national  assistance  to  education  is  expected  to  re- 
move. The  past  is  passed,  and  we  are  dealing  with  the  present ;  and 
who  shall  say  that  Massachusetts,  or  New  England  to-day,  if  she  has 
advantages  in  wealth  and  education  that  may  be  lacking  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  country  has  for  that  reason  any  cause  to  take  to  herself 
any  superiority  over  those  other  portions  f  In  all  portions  of  the  Sou  th- 
em and  Western  country  it  is  astonishing  those  familiar  with  the  facts 
to  see  how  the  people  are  advancing,  how  the  children  are  improving. 
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uij(l  liow  tbo  wfalth  Ims  grown  by  intellifferice,  an<l  hov  rai»icUy tlicre U 
coming  to  be,  wherever  tlie  school  is  eetablishcd,  a  prosperoua  conditim 
of  the  people  and  of  the  country. 

There  are  some  other  things  which  ought  to  bo  consideretl  with  refer- 
ence to  this  national  relation.  All  through  the  Soutbem  country  where 
the  institution  of  slavery  preTailed  common  labor  was,  of  coarse,  fur 
thetimebeiug,  involved  in  the  sabjection  to  the  law.  Compensation  to 
labor  wajs  eubstantially  the  necessary  support  of  labor,  and  wlinteitr 
there  was  of  profit  went  to  the  class  which  owned  the  labor.  Tbil 
was  the  institution  of  slavery,  an  institution  as  old  as  time,  and  whidi 
had  existed,  under  the  laws  of  the  States  and  the  Coustitntion  of  tlie 
country  until  within  the  last  twenty-flvo  years.  Labor  then  was  chetp 
throughout  that  section  of  the  country ;  it  was  cheap  by  reason  of  tiM 
existence  of  this  institution.  That  institution  existed  for  the  rejisiHt' 
that  there  was  a  condition  of  ignorance  upon  which  alone  slavery  coaM 
be  based;  therefore  it  was  that  labor  was  cheap,  because  it  waa  igno- 
rant, uuintelligent,  not  capableof  entering;  into  the  different  itidttstrieii 
Production  was  cheap  in  the  South.  In  the  North  different  causes  op- 
eratedjtheinassesofthe  people  becameiutelligeiit;  self- prod  net  ion  mow 
universally  diffused  among  the  people;  and  qs  civilization  is  simply  the 
development  and  cultivation  of  our  wants,  so  this  desire  of  the  civilized 
man  for  greater  means  wherewith  to  supply  his  wants  became  grrviter. 
Without  the  power  to  purchase  consumption  must  fail,  and  consump- 
tion is  simply  the  ministration  to  those  wants  of  the  higher  civilization. 
All  that  has  passed  away ;  freedom  is  universal  thrbughout  the  conn- 
try;  ft  is  the  rule;  and  y«t  prndnetion  is  much  cheaper  to  d;iy.  The 
l»rod«ction  of  the  South  is  coming  to  be  diversified.  People  aie  being 
educated,  but  at  the  same  time  education  has  not  progressed  at  the 
South.  General  intelligence  amons  tlie  people  has  not  progressed  in 
the  same  degree  with  the  power  to  produce.  In  proportion  as  their 
increased  power  of  production  has  been  developed  new  and  diversi- 
fied industries  liavo  Kprung  up  everywhere-  European  capital  is 
being  invested  there;  every  coalmine,  every  water-power,  every  valua- 
ble i»ortiou  is  being  fastened  upon  by  capital,  and  every  form  of  pro- 
duction is  springing  up  all  over  the  South.  The  result  is — and  I  am 
stating  this  for  the  information  of  Northern  people — the  result  is  a 
competition  between  the  Southern  production  and  Northern  production 
in  some  of  onr  Southern  States.  Now  wo  must  give  to  all  portions  of 
the  country  the  same  degree  of  elevation,  so  that  if  in  a  Northern  homo 
there  shall  be  a  piano,  or  any  form  of  ministration  to  higher  wants, 
there  shall  bo  a  corresponding  development  in  some  Southern  family, 
and  there  shall  be  a  liomogeneous  conilition  produced  of  geiu-ral  intelli- 
gcuce  and  development  of  culture  m  the  production  and  in  the  power 
to  purchase  the  productions  which  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  higher 
civilization.  If  yon  produce,  then,  among  the  Southern  people,  the  same 
condition  of  elevation,  the  same  wants  as  in  other  parts  of  the  conntry, 
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there  must  be  the  same  consumption  there ;  those  who  labor  must  have 
and  wUl  have  universal  wages,  in  order  to  purchase  the  material  to 
supply  those  wants,  and  the  result  will  be  that  it  will  cost  as  much  to 
produce  at  the  South  as  it  costs  at  the  North,  and  the  common  people 
"will  have  the  same  power  to  purchase,  and,  therefore,  power  on  their  own 
part  to  consume.  As  there  is  so  little  time  I  must  drop  the  idea,  but 
the  point  is  this :  iN'orthern  people  are  interested  in  this  matter  just 
as  much  as  Southern  people  are.  It  is  a  matter  of  self-defence  for  the 
!North;  for  unless  the  great  labor  problem  is  met  and  regulated  you  will 
have  this  enforced  competition  between  these  productions. 

I  have  been  requested  to  say  a  little  to  the  audience  with  reference 
to  the  condition  of  the  education  bill.  This  association  of  superintend- 
ents of  the  country  has  fathered  it  from  the  beginning.  It  has  grown 
out  of  the  wants  of  the  people  in  all  portions  of  the  country  as  they 
have  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
country.  The  census  also  was  a  revelation,  but  along  with  the  cold  fig- 
ures of  the  census  came  the  personal  statements  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  various  States.  These  statements  have  been  laid  before  Congress 
for  six  or  eight  years.  These  statements  and  some  deductions  from  the 
census  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  different  members  of  Con- 
gress and  finally  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  There  was  for  a  long  ti  me 
a  bill  which  proposed  to  give  simply  the  interest  of  the  annual  accumu- 
lation of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  to  distribute  this  throughout  the 
country  upon  the  basis  of  population.  It  was  found  that  this  would 
not  amount  to  much.  For  the  present  it  was  no  help,  and  therefore  it 
was  that  the  present  educational  bill  which  has  one  thing  as  its  leading 
feature,  and  that  is  the  appropriation  of  enough  money  now  to  do  some 
good  5  therefore  it  was  that  this  educational  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  That  was  in  the  month  of  December, 
1881.  It  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  as  a  report  from  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, but  it  got  no  further. 

It  was  discussed,  however,  and  the  idea  was  brought  out.  The  next  was 
the  Forty-eighth  Congress,  in  which  the  bill  was  fully  discussed  and 
finally  passed  the  Senate.  It  appropriated  $77,000,000  to  be  distributed 
through  the  country  upon  the  basis  of  illiteracy  during  the  eight  years 
following  its  enactment  ipto  law.  It  was  just  about  an  average  of  $10,- 
000,000  a  year.  It  began  at  7  millions;  went  to  10, 15, 13, 11,  9,  7,  and  5 
millions,  during  which  time  the  whole  amount  would  have  been  distrib- 
uted. That  bill  was  very  carefully  and  fully  discussed  during  several 
weeks  of  the  Congress,  and  was  finally  passed  by  a  vote  of  33  to  11.  It 
was  not  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  or  as  a  party  measure.  Perhaps  it 
was  more  generally  supported  upon  the  Republican  than  upon  the  Dem- 
ocratic side  of  the  Senate,  but  the  difterence  was  so  slight  that  it  was  not 
a  party  measure.  The  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi 
gave  2  votes  in  the  Senate ;  there  was  1  from  Alabama,  2  from  Florida, 
2  from  Georgia,  1  from  South  Carolina,  2  from  North  Carolina,  1  from 
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West  Virgiuihi,  I  from  Kentaeky,  1  from  Tennessee,  &c.  As  you  set, 
tbe  t^outli  aa  a  section  really  gave  more  votes  th.iu  were  given  against  it. 

It  passed  in  the  Forty-eiglitli  Congress,  oil  the  7th  of  April,  by  a  vote 
of  33  to  11.  It  went  to  the  House,  and,  notwithstanding  the  strennoiu 
etlorta  of  Mr,  Willia  aud  other  members  of  the  Honse,  it  failed  to  he 
considered;  and  I  ought  to  say  that  in  the  House  of  EepreGentativea,iii 
the  same  Congress,  there  wasameasureof  like  ebaracter,  though  of  con- 
siderable less  power,  which  was  reported  from  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education,  but  got  no  further.  Strong  influences  were  against  the  hill, 
and  it  failed.  Ou  the  assembling  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  just  n- 
pired,  the  bill  was  re-introduced  in  tbe  Senate  in  precisely  the  same  form 
that  it  had  passed  before,  and  after  a  throe  weeks'  discussion  it  again 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  3C  to  II,  gaining  3  votes.  It  went  to 
tbe  House  last  March  a  year  ago,  and  there  it  met  a  bad  fate.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  who  should  have  considered  such  a  measure  fav- 
orably, were  fonnd  to  be  opposetl  to  it.  Its  friends  then  introduced  the 
bill  under  another  head  as  a  House  bill,  and  it  was  referred  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee ou  Labor  after  a  somewhat  heated  contest,  which  resulted,  I  Iw- 
lieve,  in  a  vote  of  some  50  majority. 

There  were  some  objections  to  the  reference,  which  seemed  to  be  a 
slight  to  the  other  committee,  who  bad  failed  to  act  upon  it.  For  a  long 
time  the  Labor  Committee,  who  were  expected  to  report  at  once,  kept 
the  bill  in  their  possession,  aud  at  last,  after  very  gi-eat  pressure,  re- 
ported adversely  on  the  Senate  bill,  and  presented  a  substitute,  which 
was  really — I  do  not  risk  anything  by  saying  this  when  I  say  that  the 
majority  report  was  made  for  the  imrposo  of  killing  the  bill — reported 
a  substitute  which  was  too  ridiculous  for  consideration.  The  minority 
reported  in  favor  of  the  measure  of  the  Senate,  but  failed  to  get  consid- 
eration through  the  long  session,  and  so  the  matter  came  over  to  the 
short  session. 

Never  was  greater  effort  made.  ^Memorials  came  from  all  over  tbe 
country.  Over  100,000  signatures  were  placed  to  a  petition  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  many  of  them  representing  large  bodies,  societies  and  or- 
gauizations  of  men  and  women,  so  that  the  eutire  representatiou — as  I 
am  assured  by  those  who  have  examined  into  the  matter — the  entire  rep- 
resentation in  favor  of  the  bill  was  not  less  than  li,000,000  of  people.  The 
friends  of  the  measure  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  secure  its  consideration 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee  who  had  the  bill  iu  charge,  and  on 
a  test  vote,  as  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  had  a  majority  of  IGO  iu  it« 
favor  to  7G  against  it,  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote.  By  a  process  of  flii- 
Imstering  its  consideration  was  defeated,  and  so  it  passed  beyond  the 
control  of  any  committee.  Then  nothing  remained  but  an  ai>|>eal  to  the 
Committee  on  Itulcs,  who  are  a  committee  of  the  Uuusu  with  power 
to  report  at  any  time.  That  committee,  iu  connection  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  appropriation  bills,  an  d  the  Speaker's  power  of  recog- 
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niziug  whomsoever  he  pleases,  are  the  elements  which  really  control 
the  course  of  business  in  the  House.  A  minority  of  the  committee 
were  in  favor  of  reporting  the  bill  for  consideration,  but  the  majority 
steadfastly  refused  not  only  to  report  that  bill,  but  to  report  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House  any  of  the  great  measures  that  had  been 
referred  to  it  in  the  same  way,  fearing,  as  they  expressed  it,  that  if  a 
report  was  made  some  of  the  friends  of  the  school  bill  would  move  to 
amend  that  report  by  proposing  the  school  bill  for  consideration,  and  if 
it  got  out  of  the  committee  it  would  go  through  the  House,  so  that 
there  was  no  other  way  but  to  prevent  its  report,  and  so  it  failed.  But, 
although  the  bill  failed,  its  strength  before  the  country  was  developed, 
and  also  that  it  had  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Any  one  who  has  observed  the  discussion  on  this  bill 
must  have  seen  its  strength. 

The  matter  now  stands  in  this  way :  The  public  necessity  almost 
universally  demands  it,  the  Senate  in  two  Congresses  has  developed 
more  than  a  three-fourths  majority  for  the  bill,  the  House  more  than  a 
two-thirds  majority,  which  would  insure  its  passage,  even  if  it  had  to 
incur  the  oi)position  of  a  veto,  which  I  do  not  believe  it  will,  if  it  reaches 
the  Executive  of  the  country,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  in 
the  Fiftieth  Congress  we  shall  achieve  success.  We  will  know  the  na- 
ture of  the  opposition  we  must  meet,  and  the  friends  of  the  bill  will  see 
that  it  is  considered  during  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  and  being  introduced 
early,  and  supported  as  I  know  it  will  be  by  the  same  influences  which 
have  hitherto  carried  it  along,  until  it  has  grown  stronger  and  stronger, 
I  believe  we  shall  be  certain  of  success  in  the  Fiftieth  Congress. 

Remember  the  necessity  for  the  bill.  It  will  educate  two  generations 
of  the  children  of  the  country  in  the  common  school.  Your  great  work 
will  be  to  aid  in  the  passage  of  this  bill.  To  have  passed  this  bill  with 
all  its  beneficent  influences  and  results  will  be  a  sublime  work  for  at 
least  one  generation.  If  we  accomplish  it  we  may  pass  from  the  State 
and  feel  sure  that  the  republican  form  of  government  and  all  that  it 
m^ans  will  be  perpetuated  forever. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Newell,  Baltimore,  Md.:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  in 
the  position  of  a  man  whose  thunder  has  all  been  stolen.  Senator  Blair 
has  left  me  absolutely  nothing  to  say.  I  have  watched  the  progress  of 
these  various  gatherings  for  the  last  eight  years  and  have  always  been 
charmed  and  encouraged  by  the  Senator.  Now  I  owe  him  an  everlasting 
debt  of  gratitude  for  having  relieved  me  from  the  necessity  of  making  a 
speech.  I  rise  merely  to  make  an  apology  for  not  speaking.  There  is 
just  one  point,  however,  that  may  possibly  be  brought  up  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  taking  as  the  theme  the  words  of  our  subject,  "The  re- 
lation of  the  public  school  to  the  Government.^  What  relation  have  the 
schools  to  the  Government  1  In  the  first  place,  the  schools  must  teach 
the  nature  of  the  Government ;  they  must  make  tfhe  pupils  familiar,  n6t 
only  with  local  administration  and  municipal  administration  and  county 
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lulmiuifitnitiou  aud  Statu  adniiiiistratiou,  but  also  with  national  (Hlmin- 
istratioti.  Among  the  tliiugs  the  sclioolmaster  will  L»ve  to  teach  to  ibe 
cbildrea  before  very  long,  perhaps  during  the  very  next  session,  is  tliii: 
That  the  time  is  couiog,  perhaps  the  time  has  come,  when  iCwi)l  not  bo 
in  the  power  of  any  ana  man  or  of  any  cliqne  of  men,  any  small  kuot 
of  representatives,  any  corporation,  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  There  is  a  pait  of  the  rela- 
tioathe  pnblic  schools  will  have  to  the  Government.  Our  children  must 
understand  that  we  are  a  free  people,  that  we  arc  the  Uovernment,  and 
that  we  will  not  have  our  hands  tied  behind  onr  backs  when  wc  am 
coming  forward  in  the  great  cause  of  liberty  and  edneation  lor  all.  Oor 
liiinds  hare  been  tied ;  we  have  l)een  prevented  from  doing  not  only 
what  is  just  and  right,  but  what  ft  large  majority  of  the  peojile  of  the 
conntry,  North  and  South,  East  aud  West,  desired  to  do ;  aud  we  say, 
"Children,  you  must  see  that  this  shall  not  bo  done  again."  Whenever 
changes  are  necessary  in  the  administration  of  the  Govemmeut— thk 
should  be  embraced  in  them — that  no  small  knot  of  iiien,  however  high 
their  position  may  be,  whether  Speaker  of  the  House  or  chairman  of  a 
committee,  shall  be  able  to  make  of  no  avail  the  expressed  will  of  tJH 
great  m^ority  of  Iho  i>eopIe  of  these  United  States.  Bights  and  dntiM 
aro  reciprocal,  and  our  schools  have  a  right  to  claim  something  of  th> 
Government.  We  talk  about  the  Government  supporting  the  echoola. 
Why,  it  is  the  schools  that  support  the  Government,  for  the  Govern- 
ment is  the  people,  and  what  is  it  that  keeps  os  as  a  people  but  onr  ia- 
telltgence,  aud  what  creates  that  intelligence  but  the  echools  T  Ijct  the 
Government  support  the  school;  let  the  township  support  it;  let  the 
State  support  it ;  lettlie  nation  support  it,  I  am  not  an  advocate  of 
patronage;  I  do  not  believe  that  tlie  Government  should  be  asked  to  do 
anything  that  we  are  able  to  do  ourselves,  bnt  here  is  a  thing  which  wo 
cannot  do  for  ourselves  at  the  present  time,  and  we  have  a  right  to  call 
upon  the  Government  wo  support  to  support  us  in  that  which  is  right 
I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Tlie  President  :  I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  Senator  Stewart,  of 
Sevada. 

Senator  Stewart:  LaMeaand  Gentlemeu:  I  caniehere  as  a  spectator, 
with  no  intention  of  making  any  remarks;  but  your  subject  is  one  in  re- 
gard to  which  every  intelligent  American  must  have  some  views.  I  be- 
lieve the  subject  under  consideration  is  "The  relation  between  our  com- 
mon school  system  aud  the  Government  of  the  country."  There  can  be 
no  question  about  their  intimate  and  important  relation.  Our  Govern- 
ment is  projected  upon  the  theory  that  man  is  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment; that  he  can  govern  himself.  We  have  extended  to  all  men,  with-' 
out  regard  to  race  or  color,  the  riglit  to  participate  in  the  Government. 
If  the  Government  fails  at  any  time  it  will  be  from  ignorance.  Nothing 
else  can  destroy  a  government  of  the  people  but  ignorance.  Intelligence 
prompts  every  citizen  to  desire  good  government,  and  if  the  people 
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know  how  to  obtaia  it  they  will  have  it.  It  is  not  alone  the  case  with 
thisGrovernment,  bat  it  is  the  case  with  all  governments  that  have  failed 
on  account  of  ignorance.  It  has  been  the  foe  that  has  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  progress  of  msin  and  the  government  of  men.  It  is  the  foe  of  our 
free  institutions.  Nothing  else  can  destroy  us  but  ignorance.  We  have 
ample  resources;  we  have  a  country  which  in  fertility  of  soil,  extent  of 
country,  and  natural  resources  of  every  kind  surpasses  any  other  coun- 
try on  the  globe,  and  it  is  now  occupied  by  the  most  intelligent  people 
on  the  globe,  60,000,000  of  them;  they  are.  better  feil,  better  clothed 
and  educated  than  any  00,000,000  ever  were  before.  Still,  we  are  not 
free  from  the  enemy  of  all  good  government — ignorance.  Why  is  it 
that  in  our  crowded  cities  we  have  fraud  and  corruption  and  bad 
government?  Is  it  because  the  mass  of  the  people  desire  bad  govern- 
ment, because  they  have  not  learned  how  to  remedy  it!  Four- fifths  of 
the  i)eople  of  every  great  city  where  fraud  and  corruption  exist  desire 
good  government.  They  must  study  how  to  obtain  it.  It  is  so  through- 
out the  country.  We  have  presented  to  this  country  in  the  progress 
of  civilization  new  questions,  involving  new  information,  new  studies; 
the  labor  question,  the  tariff  question,  and  the  money  question ;  great 
and  complicated  questions  which  are  coming  up,  are  being  developed, 
and  they  require  additional  information.  What  would  enable  the  people 
of  this  country  to  govern  themselves  fifty  years  ago  would  be  inade- 
quate now.  Where  there  is  little  wealth  the  Government  is  simple,  and  it 
has  been  said  that  republics  could  only  exist  where  there  were  no  cities. 
The  promoters  of  our  Constitution  declared  that  it  was  possible  to  have 
free  government  in  America  because  there  was  no  probability  of  there 
being  great  cities,  and  that  there  would  be  no  difficult  problems  of  gov- 
ernment presented.  But  these  problems  are  now  being  presents  with' 
a  rapidity  of  development  never  before  conceived  of.  Every  new  in- 
vention, the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  and  every  other,  demands  new  in- 
telligence. The  question  of  the  power  of  this  Government  to  meet  the 
foe,  ignorance,  and  to  provide  means  to  advance  against  that  common 
enemy  of  good  government  is  unquestioned.  We  have  many  precedents 
for  it.  Whatever  seems  necessary  for  the  public  defence  and  the  pub- 
lic good  has  been  deemed  within  the  power  of  the  General  Government. 
It  has  always  exercised  this  power.  It  was  thought,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Government,  necessary  to  have  an  army  to  fight  the  battles  of  • 
the  country,  and  we  established  West  Point;  we  wanted  a  navy,  and  we 
established  Annapolis.  These  are  schools,  schools  maintained  by  the 
General  Government  because  it  was  necessary  to  provide  these  means 
for  our  common  defence.  Now,  again,  I  do  not  think  wisely,  but  we  have 
been  having  schools  for  Indians  for  the  last  forty  years.  They  have 
accomplished  very  little,  and  have  been  failures.  All  the  educating  of 
savages  will  fail.  Our  Indian  schools  have  been  failures  because  they 
did  not  teach  the  Indians  to  work;  but  it  illustrates  the  power  of  the 
Government  in  favor  of  any  legislation  that  may  be  deemed  necessary. 
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I  am  in  favor — anil  I  bolicvo  I  have  suggested  it  before  in  tbecoum 
dubuLe  ou  this  qnestioii — I  am  iu  favor  of  the  establish  men  t  iu  Wai 
iugton  of  a  normal  school  for  the  etlin^atiou  of  teachers.  I  belicvet 
educators  of  this  country  should  understand  the  problems  of  go™ 
ment  with  which  the  mass  of  the  people  are  called  to  contend ;  tbjit  U 
should  know  all  that  is  known  of  the  labor  question;  all  abooti 
tariff  question,  about  some  of  the  elements  of  the  moucy  qnt^tioa;  (I 
should  study  the  question  of  political  economy,  and,  above  all,  tlw  tx 
uess  of  teaching  should  be  made  honorable;  the  teacher  ^lionld  Iw 
vated  inhia  own  estimation.  His  badge,  his  diploma,  slinald  be  a  el 
passport  to  the  best  society.  If  you  will  send  a  few  tbonsand  of  e> 
cated  teachers  who  underiitand  homo  industries,  homo  cconotny.  i 
understand  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  society — I  do 
care  whether  they  are  skilled  in  foreign  languages  or  not — but  if  ti 
underBtaud  the  science  of  American  government,  of  free  govemnu 
of  equal  rights — I  aay  if  you  will  send  a  few  thousand  of  those  teaelien 
missionaries  throughout  the  country  you  will  elevate  the  standard  i 
you  will  produce  a  revolution  in  our  school  system.  This  Governm 
can  afford  it.  Why,  if  we  epeud  420,000,000  a  year  in  udncating  tea 
crs,  in  buildiug  up  the  system  of  free  schools,  of  common  scboola,  vh 
would  enable  them  to  grapple  with  the  complications  of  the  Gov< 
ment  as  they  arise,  so  that  they  would  not  be  led  away,  so  that  tl 
will  have  a  safe  anchor  in  au  enlightened  public  sentiment,  bo  that 
archlsts  and  fanatics  cannot  sway  the  people,  it  would  not  be  too  nio 
Tbelievo  a  normal  school,  liberally  endowed  by  the  Government,  wo 
do  more  to  sustain  this  Govenmieut  than  all  the  money  spi'iit  on  v 
uavies  aud  armies.  I  do  not  tliink  the  danger  of  our  fall  couic.*  fr 
Vithout;  I  think  it  comes,  and  must  come,  froai  igiiorani-e,  Talk:il> 
the  power  of  the  Government !  A  bill  was  jiassed  at  the  presen  t  (.'luigi 
involving  an  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  (ioveriinient  ihi?  1 
of  which  has  never  before  existed.  You  talk  about  the  projiosition  i 
has  already  been  illustrated  by  numerous  examples,  Vmt  the  lazy  lln 
of  Representa lives  took  up  another  subject — widespread,  innm'iist' — 
subject  of  interstate  connneree,  the  subject  ot  llie  coniiiion  earrier, 
subject  of  trade,  involving  every  section  of  oitr  Republic,  placing  nii 
the  charge  of  the  General  Government  the  vast  systems  of  railroails; 
■  common  carriers  generally,  to  undertake  to  regulale  it  for  tin-  ben 
of  the  country  ;  and  what  was  more  .strange  lo  nie,  the  ntost  r.i 
States'  rights  men  of  the  South  and  of  the  JJortli,  and  Iboso  who  I 
been  talking  about  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution,  when  i  l 
them  going  into  ail  the  States  and  taking  charge  of  llie  eomnieroi 
the  country,  let  no  man  say  hereafter  that  wo  may  not  on  ihe  sub 
of  education  exercise  the  power  that  has  been  repeuledly  exini 
for  1  ike  purposes,  especially  when  now,  as  wo  know,  the  maehiner 
Gov  ernnient  becomes  more  complicated,  and  we  need  a  higher  elas: 
education,  and   while  higher  educators  may  go  forth  to  enlighten 
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oRltwr,  who  kept  a  good  school  for  tliirt«ea  years.  lu  1833  this  school 
came  under  the  direction  of  Etoliu,  who  still  further  increaseil  its  elU- 
cioncy.  Etolia  was  a  creole  who,  by  tlie  force  of  ability  and  merit,  raiseJ 
himself  to  the  highest  position  iu  the  uoiiatry,  that  of  chief  directorof 
the  Far  Company  and  Governor  of  tho  colony. 

In  1825  Veniaminoff,  who  afterwards  became  the  inetropolite  of  Mos- 
kow,  established  a  school  for  natives  and  creolea  at  Unalashk  a.  In  1S60 
it  reported  50  boys  and  43  girla.  For  the  nse  of  the  so  hools,  Veiiia- 
minoff  prepared  an  iUphabet  and  grammar  in  tho  Aleutian  languagt^. 
Ill  1837  aschool  was  established  for  girls,  children  of  the  employi^s  of 
thp  Piir  Oompauy,  and  orphans.  In  isil  it  had  42  pupils,  and  22iii 
18(i2,  when  it  disbanded. 

In  1840  there  were  in  the  colonies  8  schools,  4  for  boys  and  4  for  girk 
Besides  the  colonial  school  at  Sitka  was  one  for  orphan  boys  and  sous 
of  workmen  and  subaltern  employes  of  th«  Fur  Company,  in  which  were 
taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  graiumar,  mechanical  trades,  ami 
religion.  The  must  pro&cieot  of  the  pupils  at  the  age  of  17  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  colonial  school  and  prepared  for  the  navy  or  priesthood. 
Tho  nnmber  of  boardera  was  limited  to  60.  The  school  was  in  charge 
of  LkMitenaut  Commander  Prince  Masntof^  assistant  Oovcrnor  of  the 
colony.    In  1347  the  attendance  was  o2;  iu  1849,  39;  and  iu  1861,  27. 

In  1839  a  girls'  school  of  a  similar  character  was  established  and  nnm- 
ber of  boarders  limittxl  to  4<).  The  course  of  study  comprised  Unssian 
language,  reading,  writiug,  arithmetic,  bonsehold  work,  sewing,  and 
religioD.    Id  1S4S  the  school  numbered  33;  iolft49,39;  nod  in  1861,20. 

In  1S41  a  tLe.iliigi.Ml  school  was  cstablish-'il  ;it  .Sill;;i,  wbii-h  in  ISl.j 
was  advanced  to  tho  grade  of  a  seminary.  In  1S18  it  reported  30  boanl- 
ers;  12  day  pupils  and  12  Creoles  being  edncatt'd  In  Knssia.  Of  those 
ill  Itiissia,  2  wore  in  training  lor  pilots,  1  as  merchant,  1  guusmitb,  1 
fuc  di'ator,  1  tailor,  1  cobbler.  In  1849  the  attendance  was  reiwrted 
2S,  with  11  others  in  Knssia. 

lu  IS.V.1  aiul  18IJ0  tho  common  schools  at  Sitka  wore  remodelled,  in 
onlof  to  secure  greater  elliciency.  Tho  course  of  study  consisted  of 
liiissiaii,  Slavonian,  and  litiglish  laugnagi's,  arithmetic,  history,  goog- 
rai>liy.  bonk-koopiii-g,  geometry,  trigoiioniotry,  navigation,  astronomy, 
a:id  religion.  A  knowledge  of  Uussian,  reading,  writiug,  ami  the  four 
roles  of  arithmetic  were  reiinired  for  admission.  A  pupil  failing  to  pass 
esaminatiou  two  years  iu  suocession  wasdropiKtl.  The  course  est  ended 
over  five  years.  Extra  comiKmsiition  was  allowed  teachers  who  secureti 
the  Ix'st  results.  The  faonlty  consisttnl  of  a  principal,  who  was  a  grad- 
uate  of  the  School  of  Commercial  Navigation  :  a  fn?e  pilot,  who  taught 
uavig;iiio»  :  an  employe  of  the  ci>in|Kiny,  who  tanght  book-keeping  and 
commercial  branches :  one  priest  and  two  licentiates,  graduates  of  the 
I'uiversityof  St.  IVtorsbur,;:. 

Tlie  eorrespjudiag  si,'ho,d  for  girls  was  in  oh.irge  of  a  lady  gradaaie 
of  oiu'  of  tho  highest  female  schools  iu  Russia,  with  two  male  teachers. 
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This  made  five  schools  at  Sitka :  two  for  the  children  of  the  lower 
class,  two  for  the  higher  class,  and  one  seminary. 

On  Sprace  Island  a  Eassian  monk  kept  a  school  for  thirty  consecutive 
years  for  giving  instruction  in  the  rudimentary  arts  and  agricultural 
industries. 

In  1860  a  school  was  reported  on  Amlia  Island,  with  30  in  attendance. 
All  these  schools  have  been  discontinued.  A  school  house  was  erected 
on  the  lower  Yukon,  but  never  used.  The  result  of  these  schools,  es- 
X)ecially  among  the  Aleuts,  is  thus  summed  up  by  Hon.  W.  S.Dodge, 
of  Sitka : 

Nearly  aU  of  them  read  and  write.  Around  their  homes,  in  their  churches  and 
schools,  are  seen  many  if  not  all  the  concomitants  of  ordinary  American  homes.  Many 
among  them  are  highly  educated,  even  in  the  classics.  The  administration  of  the 
Far  Company  often  reposed  great  confidence  in  them.  One  of  their  best  physicians 
waa  an  Aleutian ;  one  of  their  best  navigators  was  an  Aleutian ;  their  best  traders  and 
accountants  w'ere  Aleutians. 

"When,  in  1867,  Alaska  passed  fromEussia  to  the  United  States,  some 
of  the  inhabitants  are  reported  to  have  asked  Major-General  Bousseau, 
who  was  the  representative  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the 
transfer,  what  would  become  of  their  schools,  he  replied,  in  substance, 
that  the  public  school  system  of  the  United  States  was  far  in  advance 
of  Enssia,  and  that  our  Government  would  provide  them  better  schools. 

The  teachers  supported  by  the  Eussian  Government  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  people,  naturally  and  properly,  look  to  the  United  States  for  a 
continuation  of  the  schools. 

Again,  the  citizens  of  Alaska  have  no  power  to  levy  taxes  for  school 
or  other  purposes.  Like  the  District  of  Columbia,  they  are  governed 
by  Congress,  and  must  necessarily  look  to  Congress  for  the  support  of 
their  schools. 

Further,  the  conditions  of  the  country  are  such  that  for  a  long  time 
to  come  it  will  receive  but  a  small  emigration  from  other  sections  of  the 
country.  The  population  that  will  remain  permanently  in  that  land 
and  develop  its  many  resources  and  cause  it  to  assist  in  advancing  the 
national  prosperity  are  the  native  inhabitants.  This  makes  it  of 
national  importance  that  those  native  inhabitants  should  be  educated 
and  civilized. 

The  present  population  of  Alaska  largely  speak  in  foreign  tongues, 
and  it  is  a  wise  policy  for  the  General  Government  to  unify  their  lan- 
guage and  raise  up  English-speaking  citizens  through  good  schools 
taught  in  English. 

A  large  part  of  the  civilized  population  of  Alaska  is  Eussian  in  its 
customs  and  sympathies. 

While  Washington's  birthday  and  the  Fourth  of  July  are  uncelebrated 
and  unknown  among  them,  the  Eussian  Emperor's  birthday  and  all 
the  national  holidays  of  Eussia  are  celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm. 
Tet  these  people  are  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  United  States  citizens. 
Therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government,  through  the  public  schools, 
3636— No.  3—^13 
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to  educate  tliem  into  an  appreciation  of  the  privileges  of  tlieir  citiMii- 
ship.  An  important  object  Itjsaoii  in  every  Alaska  scliool  woald  be 
tbe  "  Stars  and  Stripes."    Let  every  school  be  furnisbetl  with  a  flag. 

Tlie  Government  receives  from  Alasha  into  its  treasury  at  Washing- 
ton  an  auaaal  revenue  of  about  J317,500,  and  it  is  just  that  a  portion 
of  this  revenue  eliouUl  be  retnrned  to  that  country  for  education. 

These  and  other  reasons  were  brought  to  bear  on  Congress,  and  in 
May,  1884,  waa  passed  the  act  providing  a  civil  government  for  Alaska. 

Section  13  of  that  law  ivads : 

That  thn  Sooratary  of  Uie  lutorior  slial]  maka  ueedful  riii<!  proper  provision  for  ths 
nducalion  of  the  chWitea  at  iphaol  age  io  tlieTcrriluryuf  Alaska,  v.-ithoiit  mfereaceu 
racn,  iidUI  titcli  time  ai  periKatmt  jn'oWiton  etiall  lia  innile  fi>r  tbe  aame,  and  thu  BDnioT 
tirenlf-Hve  tbouaand  dollars,  or  bo  much  thnreof  as  ma;  be  ueceaaaiy,  Jb  bereby  ap- 
preprinted  fur  tLis  piirposn, 

Eatabtishment  of  public  scftools. — On  the  2d  day  of  March,  18S5,  the 
honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  assigned  the  work  of  making 
provision  for  the  education  of  the  children  in  Alaska  to  the  Bureau  of' 
Education. 

It  was  a  work  of  great  magnitude,  on  a  new  and  nntried  field,  nod 
with  unknown  difBeulties.  It  was  a  work  so  unlike  any  other,  thatthe 
experience  of  the  i>a8t  in  other  departments  could  not  be.  the  sole  guide. 
It  was  a  problem  peculiar  to  itself,  and  must  be  worked  out  by  and  for 
itself.  Itcovere<l  an  areaofone-sixth  of  the  United  States.  Tbe  schools 
to  lie  established  would  be  from  4,000  to  (>,000  miles  from  headquarters 
at  Washington,  and  ftH)m  100  to  1,00ft  miles  from  one  another,  and 
that  in  an  inaccessible  country,  only  one  smalt  corner  of  which  has 
any  public  means  of  iuteroomiiiunication.  Tlie  teachers  of  live  schools 
in  Southeastern  Alaska  will  bo  able  to  receive  a  monthly  mail;  the 
larger  number  of  the  others  can  only  receive  a  chance  mail  two  or  three 
times  a  year,  and  still  others  only  one  annually. 

It  was  to  establish  English  schools  among  a  people  the  larger  portion 
of  whom  do  not  speak  or  undcrst:ind  the  English  language,  the  diffi- 
culties of  which  will  lio  better  appreciated  if  you  conceive  of  an  attempt 
being  made  to  instruct  the  children  of  New  York  or  Georgia  in  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  other  common  school  branches  through  the  me- 
dium of  Chinese  tesichers  and  text-liooks.  Of  the  36,000  i>eople  in 
Alaska,  not  over  2,000  speak  the  English  tongue,  aud  they  are  mainly 
in  three  settlements. 

It  was  to  instruct  a  people,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  are  uncivil- 
izeil.  Who  need  to  be  taught  sanitary  regulations,  the  laws  of  health, 
improvement  of  dwellings,  better  methods  of  housekeeping,  cooking, 
and  dressing,  more  remunerative  forms  of  labor,  honesty,  chastity,  the 
saeredness  of  the  marriage  relation,  and  everything  that  elevates  man. 
So  that,  side  by  side  with  the  usual  school  drill  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  there  is  need  of  instructiim  for  the  girls  in  housekeeping, 
conking,  and  gardening,  in  cutting,  sewing,  and  mending;  aud  for  the 
boys  in  cari>entering  and  other  forma  of  w^Mxl-workiug,  boot  aud  shoe- 
making,  and  the  various  trades  of  civilization. 
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It  was  to  furnisli  educatioual  advantages  to  a  people,  large  classes 
of  whom  are  too  ignorant  to  appreciate  them,  and  who  require  some 
form  of  pressure  to  oblige  them  to  keep  their  children  in  school  regu- 
larly. It  was  a  system  of  schools  among  a  people  who,  while  in  the 
main  only  partially  civilized,  yet  have  a  future  before  them  as  American 
citizens. 

It  was  the  establishment  of  schools  in  a  region  where  not  only  the 
school  house  but.  also  the  teacher's  residence  must  be  erected,  and 
where  a  portion  of  the  material  must  be  transported  from  1,500  to  4,500 
miles,  necessitating  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  school  expenditure. 

It  was  the  finding  of  properly  qualified  teachers,  who,  for  a  moderate 
salary,  would  be  willing  to  exile  themselves  from  all  society,  and  some 
of  them  settle  down  in  regions  of  arctic  winters  where  they  can  hear 
from  the  outside  world  only  once  a  year. 

To  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  and  the  special  difficulties  environing 
it,  is  still  further  added  the  complication  arising  from  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient funds  to  carry  it  on,  there  being  appropriated  only  $25,000  with 
which  to  commence  it. 

Schools  in  Southeastern  Alaska, — In  Southeastern  Alaska  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools,  in  comparison  with  the  difficulties  met  in  other 
sections  of  this  laud,  was  easy,  as  four  of  the  seven  schools  can  be 
reached  monthly  by  the  mail  steamer.  Further,  schools  had  been  kept 
at  all  these  points  but  two  for  several  years  by  teachers  in  the  employ 
of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  This 
missionary  organization  was  the  first  of  the  American  churches  to  enter 
that  neglected  land.  Finding  no  schools,  they  established  them  side 
k  by  side  with  their  missions,  proposing  to  furnish  educational  advantages 
until  the  General  Government  should  be  ready  to  do  it.  Therefore  last 
fall,  wherever  the  Government  was  ready  to  undertake  the  work  in  any 
village  occupied  by  the  Presbyterians  they  have  turned  over  their 
schools  to  the  Governuieut.  As  the  Presbyterians  had  a  body  of  effi- 
cient teachers  already  on  the  ground,  acclimated,  experienced  in  the 
work,  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  native  language,  and  possess- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  people,  it  was  both  more  economical  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  that  they  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  re-employed,  which  was  done. 

Yukon  River. — For  years  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of  England 
has  had  mission  stations  at  Fort  McPherson  and  La  Pierre  House, 
bordering  on  Northeastern  Alaska,  and  its  missionaries  have  made 
occasional  trips  on  the  Upper  Yukon  and  its  tributaries. 

Among  the  capable  and  energetic  young  men  -in  its  employ.  Rev. 
Vincent  C.  Sims  manifested  so  much  interest  in  the  people,  such  en- 
durance of  hardship,  and  such  adaptation  to  the  work,  that  application 
was  made  to  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
to  secure  him  as  teacher  of  a  Government  school  on  the  Yukon  River. 
The  society  responded  favorably,  and  selected  as  teachers  Mr.  Sims 
and  Mr.  Kirby,  a  young  man  born  in  that  region,  the  son  of  Archdeacon 
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W.  W.  Kirby,  an  Englisli  missioDary.  Before  tbe  news  of  his  appoint- 
meut  reached  Lim,  Mr,  Sims  died.  The  Kev.  OctaviuB  Parker,  no  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  of  Oregon,  was  selected  to  succeed  Mr.  Sims.  Mr. 
Parlxer  and  family  reinoTed  to  Saint  Michael,  Alaska,  in  1S86.  This 
spring  K«v.  John  H.  Chapman,  of  the  same  church,  has  been  appoiuted 
to  join  Mr.  Parker.  Tlie  school  will  be  removed  from  Saint  MichatI,  on 
the  coast,  to  the  valley  of  the  Yukon. 

Bethel. — During  the  summer  of  18Si  the  American  branch  of  the  Ma 
ravian  Church  sent  a  commission,  consisting  of  Rev.  A,  Hartman  and 
Mr.  William  H.  Weiuland,  to  viait  tbe  western  section  of  Alaska  in 
search  of  a  suitable  location  for  a  mission  to  the  Eskimo. 

They  left  San  Francisco  May  3, 1884,  reaching  the  u)oiith  of  the  Kub- 
kokwim  River,  4,479  miles,  on  the  12th  of  June,  Leaving  the  8t«Hmei 
and  hiring  two  three-holed  bidarkas*  (sea-lion  skin  canoes),  with  fout'  1 
natives  to  manage  them,  they  ascended  the  river  to  Kapaimute,  30(  J 
miies,  visiting  every  village  by  the  way.  On  the  9th  of  July  they  conir' 
menced  their  return  to  Fort  Alexander,  fiOO  miles  distant,  which  tb^.l 
reached  Aagust  8,  having  been  eight  weeks  in  the  uncomfortable  boat 
From  Fort  Alesauder  they  returned  to  Uualashka  by  schooner,  and  from 
thence  to  San  Francisco  by  steamer.  The  result  of  their  exploratioD 
wa»  the  locating  of  a  mission  station  150  miles  up  the  Kaskokwim 
River,  near  the  uativo  village  of  Mumtrebhiagamute.  The  new  statiou 
was  named  Bethel.  It  was  fouud  necessary  to  liave  a  special  boat  made 
foruseou  the  rt  ver,  also  to  purchase  in  San  Francisco  the  lumber,  sashes, 
doors,  hardware,  furniture,  &o.,  for  the  mission  buildings,  to  lay  in  a 
yt'ar'w  supply  of  provisions,  medicines,  and  other  necessaries,  and  charter 
a  schooner  to  take  tlie  supplies  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Un  the  18th  • 
day  of  May,  1885,  the  party,  consisting  of  Rev.  William  H.  Weinland 
aud  Rev.  J.  H.  Killbuck  (Delaware  Indian),  and  their  wives,  with  Mr. 
John  Torgersen,  mechanic  aud  lay  assistant,  sailed  from  San  Francisco, 
reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokwim  on  the  10th  of  Jane,  They  at 
once  set  about  the  trnnsportiug  of  the  building  materials  and  supplies 
to  Bethel  in  tLeir  small  boat. 

On  the  lOtli  of  August  the  mission  met  with  a  great  loss  in  tbe  acci- 
dental drowning  of  Mr.  Torgersen,  who,  passing  aft  on  thedeckoftbeir 
httlo  boat,  slipped  aud  fell  into  the  riv.cr.  Ropes  and  planks  wereim. 
mediately  thrown  to  him,  but,  being  heavily  clothed,  the  swift  current 
swept  him  under. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Weinland  was  appointed  teacher  of  the  GoTernmeut 
school.  He  was  also  commissioned  by  the  Government  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  Signal  Service  station  at  that  point 

Xushat/ah  River. — A  contract  has  been  enteretl  into  with  the  Mora- 
vians for  the  establishment  of  a  school  at  Kushagak,  The  teacbers 
selected  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Wolff  and  Miss  Mary  Ilnber.  The  build- 
ings wore  erected  in  1880,  and  the  teachers  are  now  en  route  to  their 
destination. 
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Moral  training, — The  traiuing  of  the  schools  should  be  extended  to 
the  heart  as  well  us  miud  and  hand.  In  sections  of  Alaska  the  un. 
civilized  natives  are  accustomed  to  herd  in  large  houses,  with  several 
families  occupying  the  same  room  and  cooking  around  a  common  fire. 
Among  some  of  these  families  polygamy  prevails,  and  sometimes,  not 
often,  a  woman  is  found  with  two  or  more  husbands.  The  children 
grow  up  amid  filth  and  uncleanliness,  accustomed  to  impure  sights  and 
conversation,  and  systematically  taught  to  lie  and  steal.  To  them  there 
is  no  wrong  or  disgrace  in  it.  It  is  only  disgraceful  in  being  caught,  as 
that  seems  to  be  a  reflection  on  their  skill ;  they  should  have  been 
smarter.  Nephews  inherit  their  uncle's  wives  and  his  property  as  well, 
so  that  many  a  boy  is  married  to  a  toothless  old  aunt.  In  these  same 
homes  are  taught,  and  sometimes  even  "yet  practiced,  the  horrible  cru- 
elties of  witchcraft. 

In  some  of  the  schools  nearly  all  the  children  come  from  such 
abodes;  and  the  teacher  that  would  be  true  to  his  mission  and  a*ccom- 
plish  the  most  good  must  give  prominence  to  moral  as  well  as  intellect- 
ual instruction.  He  must  try  to  educate  them  out  of  and  away  from 
the  training  of  their  home  lives.  They  need  to  be  taught  that  both  the 
law  of  God  and  the  law  of  the  land  forbid  more  than  one  man  and  one 
woman  li\nng  together  as  husband  and  wife,  that  each  family  should 
Lave  a  separate  home,  however  small,  that  lying,  stealing,  and  impurity 
of  speech  and  behavior  are  alike  ofi'enses  against  God  and  man,  and 
that  these  vices  are  not  only  destructive  to  society  but  a  disgrace  to 
tliemselves.  The  education  demanded  in  Alaska  is  the  moral,  intellect- 
ual, and  physical  training  of  the  people  at  one  and  the  same  time — the 
gradual  uplifting  of  the  whole  man.  All  of  this  may  not  be  attainable 
at  once,  or  even  ultimately  in  every  one  of  the  schools.  But  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  in  all  of  them,  and  the  brightest  and  most  promis- 
ing children  will  be  advanced  into  the  larger  training  schools,  where 
they  will  be  taught  trades  and  prepared  to  earn  a  competent  support. 

One  such  highei:  school  is  in  existence  at  Sitka. 

Obligatory  attendance, — The  schools  of  Alaska  are  established,  with 
but  two  or  three  exceptions,  among  a  half-civilized  people.  It  has  long 
been  known  in  educational  circles  that  the  greater  the  ignorance  and 
the  lower  the  condition  of  parents,  the  less  they  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  education  for  their  children,  and  the  greater  the  need  of  out- 
side pressure  to  oblige  them  to  send  their  children  regularly  to  school. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  establish  schools  if  the  children  do  not  attend,  and 
many  will  not  attend  unless  it  is  made  obligatory  on  them.  This  is  true 
of  many  in  enlightened  communities  and  much  more  so  in  uncivilized 
ones.  If  Congress  wisely  provides  school  facilities  for  the  children  of 
Alaska,  it  should  go  further  and  make  their  dttendance  at  those  schools 
obligatory,  for  in  no  other  way  can  the  best  results  of  the  appropria- 
tion be  secured,  and  in  no  other  way  can  the  iiighest  interests  of  the 
children  themselves  be  subserved. 
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Sc/irtol  buildinifs. — On  accouutof  the  small  appropriation  made  for  the 
couiuieiicement  of  schools  iu  Alaska,  it  was  uot  deemed  wise  to  attempt 
much  ill  the  way  of  building.  As  a  consequence,  not  n  single  Govem- 
ment  school  iu  Alaska  owns  the  building  it  occupies,  and,  with  bat  two 
exceptions,  not  a  single  school  has  a  comfortable  bitildiug  adapted  to 
its  necessities. 

Teachers. — Only  those  of  the  higher  grades  of  certificates  have  been 
employed  as  permanent  teachers.  Iu  some  instances  teachers  of  less 
akill  have  been  employed  tainporarily  until  others  can  be  procured. 

Ill  a  few  places,  where  they  can  have  a  home  in  a  private  family,  un- 
married ladies  have  been  employed ;  but  in  the  larger  number  of  places 
the  teacher  has  been  a  married  man  and  accompanied  by  his  wife. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  native  villages,  where  the  school  aims 
to  lift  the  whole'  community  out  of  its  old  methods  into  tbo«e  of  civ- 
ilization. In  such  communities  a  well-ordered  household  is  an  object 
lessou  of  great  power. 

The  most  urgent  need  of  the  Alaska  schools  is  a  more  adequate  ap- 
propriation from  Congress. 
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Prof.  George  K.  Little,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  made  some  remarks 
on  the  cultivation  of  manual  dexte  rity,  which  he  illustrated  by  work  on 
the  black-board, 

The  President  :  I  think  this  closes  the  work  of  the  convention,  and 
I  wish  to  say  in  conclusion  that  as  chairman  I  feel  under  special  obliga- 
tions to  my  associate  officers,  the  local  committee  in  Washington,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  convention  for  the  way  in  which  they  have  sup- 
ported ine  in  conducting  this  convention  since  its  organization.  In 
many  respects  I  trust  the  meeting  has  been  profitable.  As  your  pre- 
siding officer  I  have  tried  to  discharge  my  duty  faithfully  and  conscien. 
tiously,  and  now  I  wish  to  tlmnk  you  most  cordiiilly  aud  warmly  for  your 
support. 

The  convention  then  (adjourned  to  meet  again  iu  Chicago  with  the 
general  association  of  which  it  is  a  department. 
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